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PREFACE. 


In the Life of Christ I endeavoured, to the best of my power, to fumibh, 
in the form of a narrative, such a commentary upon the Gospels as should 
bring to bear the most valuable results of modem research. By studying 
every line and word of the Evangelists with close and reverent attention; 
by seeking for the most genuine readings and the most accurate translations ; 
by visiting the scenes in the midst of which our Lord had moved ; by en- 
deavouring to form a conception at once true and vivid of the circumstances 
of the age in which He lived, and the daily conditions of religious thought 
and national custom by which He was surrounded — I thought that, while call- 
ing attention in large to His Divine Nature as the Incarnate Son of God, I 
might be enabled to set forth in clear outline the teaching and the actions 
of that human life which He lived for our example, and of that death which 
He died for us men and for our salvation. 

In that work it was no small part of my object to enable readers to study 
the Gospels with a fuller understanding of their significance, and with a 
more intense impression of their reality and truth . In the present volume 
I have undertaken a similar task for the Acts of the Apostles and the thirteen 
Epistles gf St. Paul. My first desire throughout has been to render some 
assistance towards the study of that large portion of the New Testament 
which is occupied with the labours and writings of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles ; to show the grandeur of the work and example of one who was 
indeed a “ vessel of election ; ” and to bring his character and liistory to bear 
on the due comprehension of those Epistles, which have bequeathed to all 
subsequent ages an inestimable legacy of wisdom and knowledge. In order 
to accomplish this task, I can conscientiously say that I have used my best 
diligence and care. Circumstances have precluded mo from carrying out my 
original intention of actually visiting the countries in which St. Paul laboured; 
and to do this was the less necessary because abundant descriptions of them 
may be found in the works of many recent travellers. This branch of the 
subject has been amply illustrated in the well-known volumes of Messrs. 
Oonybeare and Howson, and Mr. Thomas Xiewin- To those admirable works 
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all students of St. Paul must be largely indebted, and I need not say that my 
own book is not intended in any way to come into competition with theirs. 
It has been written in great measure with a different purpose, as well as from 
a different point of view. My chief object has been to give a definite, ac- 
curate, and inteUigible impression of St. Paul’s teaching ; of the controversies 
in which he was engaged ; of the circumstances which educed his statements 
of doctrine and practice ; of the inmost heart of his theology in each of its 
phases ; of his Epistles as a whole, and of each Epistle in particular as com- 
plete and perfect in itself. The task is, I think, more necessary than might 
be generally supposed. In our custom of studying the Bible year after year 
in separate texts and isolated chapters, we are but too apt to lose sight of 
what the Bible is as a whole, and even of the special significance of its 
separate books. I thought, then, that if I could in any degree render each 
of the Epistles more thoroughly familiar, either in their general aspect or 
in their special particulars, I should be rendenng some service — however 
humble — to the Church of God. 

With this object it would have been useless merely to retranslate the 
Epistles. To do this, and to append notes to the more difficult expressions, 
would have been a very old, and a comparatively easy task. But to make the 
Epistles an integral part of the life — ^to put the reader in the position of those 
to whom the Epistles were first read in the infant communities of l^lacedonia 
and Proconsular Asia — was a method at once less frequently attempted, and 
more immediately necessary. I wish above aU to make the Epistles comprehen- 
sible and real. On this account I have constantly deviated from the English 
version. Of the merits of that version, its incomparable force and melody, it 
would be impossible to speak with too much reverence, and it only requires 
the removal of errors which were ine\itable to the age in which it was 
executed, to make it as nearly perfe t as any work of man can be. But our 
very famiharity with it is often a barrier to our due understanding of many 
passages ; for ‘‘ words,” it has been truly said, “ when often repeated, do 
ossify the very organs of intelligence.” My object in translating without 
reference to the honoured phrases of our English Bible has expressly been, 
not only to correct where correction was required, but also to brighten the 
edge of expressions which time has dulled, and to reproduce, as closely as 
possible, the exact force and form of the original, even in those roughnesses, 
turns of expression, and unfinished clauses which are rightly modified in 
versions intended for public reading. To aim in these renderings at rhythm 
or grace of style has been far from my intention. I have simply tried to 
adopt the best reading, to give its due force to each expression, tense, and 
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paiiiclOi and to represent as exactly as is at all compatible with English idiom 
what St. Paul meant in the very way in which he said it. 

With the same object, I have avoided wearying the reader with those 
Interminable discussions of often unimportant minutiae — those endless refu- 
tations of impossible hypotheses — those eidiaustive catalogues of untenable 
explanations which encumber so many of our Biblical commentaries. Both 
as to readings, renderings, and explanations, I have given at least a definite 
conclusion, and indicated as briefly and comprehensively as possible the 
grounds on which it is formed. 

In excluding the enumeration of transient opinions, I have also avoided 
the embarrassing multiplication of needless references. When any German 
book has been well translated I have referred to the translation of it by its 
English title, and I have excluded in every way the mere semblance of re- 
search. In this work, as in the Life of Christy I have made large use of 
illustrations from Hebrew literature. The Talmud is becoming better known 
every day j the Mishna is open to the study of every scholar in the mag- 
nificent work of Surenhusius; and the most important treatises of the 
Gemara — such as the Berachoth and the Abhoda Zara — are now accessible to 
all, in French and German translations of great learning and accuracy. I 
have diligently searched the works of various Jewish scholars, such as Jost, 
Gratz, Schwab, Weill, Rabbinowicz, Deutsch, Derenbourg, Munk, and othei-s; 
but I have had two great advantages — first, in the very full collection of 
passages from every portion of the Talmud, by Mr. P. J. Herson, in his 
Talmudic Commentaries on Genesis and Exodus — an English translation of 
the former of wliich is now in publication — and, secondly, in the fact that every 
single Talmudic reference in the following jmges has been carefully verified 
by a leanicd Jewish clergyman — the Rev. M. Wolkenberg, formerly a mis- 
sionary to the Jews in Bulgaria. All scholars are aware that references to 
the Gemara are in general of a most inaccurate and uncertain character, but 
I have reason to hope tliat, apart, it may be, from a few accidental errata, 
every Hebraic reference in the following pages may be received with absolute 
reliance. 

The most pleasant part of my task remains. It is to offer my heartfelt 
thanks to the many friends who have helped me to revise the following pages, 
or have given me the benefit of their kind suggestions. To one friend in 
particular — Mr. C. J. Monro, late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge — I owe 
the first expression of my sincerest gratitude. To the Rev. J. LI. Davies and 
the Rev. Prof. Plumptre I am indebted for an amount of labour and trouble such 
AS it can be the happiness of few authors to receive from scholars at once so 
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competent and so fully occupied by public and private duties. Trom the 
Very Rev. Dean Stanley; from Mr. Walter Loaf, Fell, of Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge, my friend and former pupil ; from the Rev. J. E. Kempe, Rector 
of St. James's, Piccadilly; from Mr. R. Garnett, of the British Museum; 
and from my valued colleagues in the parish of St. Margaret's, the Rev. H. 
H. Montgomery and the Rev. J. S. Northcote, I have received valuable 
advice, or kind assistance in the laborious task of correcting the proof-sheets. 
The Bishop of Durham had kindly looked over the first few pages, and but 
for his elevation to his present high position, I might liavo derived still fur- 
ther benefit from his wide learning and invariable kindness. If my book fail 
to achieve the purposes for which it was written, I shall at least have enjoyed 
the long weeks of labour spent in the closest study of the Word of God, and 
next to this I shall value the remembrance that I received from so many 
friends, a self-sacrificing kindness which I had so little right to expect, and 
am so little able to repay. 

I desire also to. express my best obligations to my Publishers, and the 
gentlemen connected with their firm, who have spared no labour in seeing 
the work through the press. 

After having received such ungrudging aid it would bo ungrateful to 
dwell on the disadvantages in the midst of which this book has been written. 
I have done my best under the circumstances in wliich a task of such dimen- 
sions was alone possible ; and though I have fallen far short of my own ideal 
— though I am deeply conscious of the many necessary imperfections of my 
work — though it is hardly possible that I should have escaped errors in a 
book involving so many hundreds of references and necessitating the exami- 
nation of 60 many critical and exegetical questions — I still hope that the 
work will be accepted as furnishing another part of a humble but faithful 
endeavour to enable those who read liem to acquire a more thorough know- 
ledge of a large poHion of the Word of God. 

F. W. FARRAR. 

St. Margaret’s Rectory. 

1879. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE APOSTLE, 


CHAPTER I. 

TNTRODUCTOEY. 

7,k€^s ^KXoyrji fiot ttrost — Acts ix. 15. 

Of the tw(?lve men whom Jesus chose to be His companions and heralds 
during tho brief years of His earthly ministry, two alone can bo said to hare 
siamped upon the infant Church the impress of their own individuality. 
These two wore John and Simon. Our Lord Himself, by the titles which Ho 
gave them, indicated the distinctions of their character, and the pre-eminence 
of their gifts. John was called a Son of Thunder ; Simon was to be known 
to all ages as Kophas, or Peter, the Apostle of the Foundation stone.* To 
Peter was granted the honour of authoritatively admitting the first uncircum- 
cisod Gentile, on equal terms, into tho brotherhood of Christ, and ho has ever 
been regarded as tho main pillar of the early Church.* John, on the other 
hand, is tho Apostle of Love, the favourite Apostle of the Mystic, the chosen 
Evangelist of those whose inward adoration rises above the level of outward 
forms. Peter as the first to recognise the Eternal Christ, John as the chosen 
friend of the living Jesus, are the two of that first order of Apostles whoso 
names appear to human eyes to shine with the brightest lustre upon those 
twelve precious stones which are the foundations of tho New Jerusalem.* 

Yet there was another, to whom was entrusted a wider, a more fruitful a 
more laborious mission; who was to found more numerous churches, to 
endure intenser sufferings, to attract to the fold of Christ a vaster multitude 
of followers. On the broad shoulders of St. Peter rested, at first, the support 
and defence of the now Society ; yet his endurance was not tested so terribly 
as that of him on whom fell daily the “ care of all the churches.” St. John 
was tho last survivor of the Apostles, and he barely escaped sharing with bis 
brother the glory of being one of the earliest martyrs ; yet even his life of 
long exile and heavy tribulations was a far less awful trial thauthat of him who 
counted it but a light and momentary affliction to “die daily,” to be “in 
deaths oft.” * A third type of the Apostolate was necessary. Besides the 
Apostle of Catholicity and the Apostle of Love, the Church of Christ needed 
also “ the Apostle of Progress.” 

Pel ji. 4—8. * GnI. it 9. * Rev. xxl 

* J Cor. XV..31; 2 Cpr. xL 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF ST. VAJJL, 


In truth it is hardly possible to exaggerate the extent, the permanence, 
the vast importance, of those services which were rendered to Christianity 
by Paul of Tarsus. It would have been no moan boast for the most heroic 
worker that ho had toiled more abundantly than such toilers as the Apostles. 
It would have been a sufficient claim to eternal gratitude to have preached 
from Jerusalem to Plyricum, from Illyricum to Home, and, it may be, even to 
Spain, the Gospel which gave new life to a weary and outworn world. Yet 
these are, perhaps, the least permanent of the benefits which mankind has 
reaped from his life and genius. For it is in his Epistles — casual as was the 
origin of some of them — that we find the earliest utterances of that Christian 
literature to which the world is indebted for its richest treasures of poetiy 
and eloquence, of moral wisdom and spiritual consolation. It is to his 
intellect, fired by the love and illuminated by the Spirit of his Lord, that wo 
owe the first systematic statement, in their mutual connexion and inter- 
dependence, of the great truths of that Mystery of Godliness whioli had 
been hidden from the ages, but was revealed in the Gospel of the Chnst. 
It is to his undaunted determination, his clear vision, his moral loftiness, 
that we are indebted for the emancipation of religion from the intolerable 
yoke of legal observances — ^the cutting asunder of the living body of 
Christianity fi*om the heavy corpse of an abrogated Levitism.^ It was 
he alone who was God's appointed instrument to render possible the 
universal spread of Christianity, and to lay deep in the hearts of European 
churches the solid bases of Christendom. As the Apostle of the Gentiles 
he was pre-eminently and necessarily the Apostle of freedom, of culture, 
of the understanding ; yet he has, if possible, a higher glory than aU this, 
in the fact that he too, more than any other, is the Ai)ostlo who made cleai’ 
to the religious consciousness of mankind the justification by faith ” which 
springs from the mystic union of the soul with Christ — tho Apostle who 
has both brought homo to numberless Cluistians in all ages the sense 
of their own helplessness, and pointed them most convincingly to the 
blessedness and the universality of that redemption which their Saviour 
wrought. And hence whenever the faith of Christ has been most dimmed 
in the hearts of men, whenever its pure fires have seemed in greatest danger 
of being stifled, as in the fifteenth century — under the dead ashes of 
sensuality, or quenched, as in the eighteenth century, by the chilling blasts 
of scepticism, it is mostly by the influence of his writings that religious life 
has been revived.^ It was one of his searching moral precepts — “ Let us 
walk honestly, as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in sti-ife and envying ” — which became to 
St. Augustine a guiding star out of the night of deadly moral abeiTations.'^ 
It was his prevailing doctrine of free deliverance through the merits of 
Christ which, as it had worked in the spirit of Paul himself to shatter the 
bonds of Jewish formalism, worked once more in the soul of Luther to 

* Qal. iv. 9 ; fioxn. vlll, 8. (Heb. vll. 18.) ^ Neauder, Planting^ E.T., p. 78. 

3 Aug. Confess, vlii. 12— 18 5 Kreukel, PavJvs eter Ap. d. Betden, p. 1* 
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hurst the gates of brass, and break the bars of iron in snnder with which 
the Papacy had imprisoned for so many centuries tlio souls which God 
made free. 

It has happened not unfrequently in the providence of Grod that the 
destroyer of a creed or system has l>ecn bred and trained in the inmost 
bosom of tJio system which he was destined to shake or to destroy. Sakya 
Mouui had been brought up in Brahminism; Luther had taken the vows 
of an Augustinian ; Pascal had been trained as a Jesuit; Spinoza was a 
Jew; Wesley and Wliitefield were clergymen of the Church of England. 
It was not otherwise witii St. Paul. The victorious enemy of heathen 
philosophy and heathen worship had passed his boyhood amid the heathen 
surroundings of a philosophic city. The deadliest antagonist of Judaic 
(delusiveness was by birth a Hebrew of the Hebrews. The dealer of tlie 
death-wound to the spirit of Pharisaism was a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees ; ' 
had been brought ui) from his youth at Jerusalem at the feet of Gamaliel;^ 
had been tauglit according to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers ; 
liad lived “ after the most straitest sect” of the Je^vish service.^ As his work 
differed in many respects from that of the other Apostles, so his training was 
wholly unlike theirs. Their oai'liest years had been spent in the villages of 
Gennesareth and the fisher- huts on the shores of the Sea of Galileo; his 
in the crowded ghetto of a Pagan capital. They, with few exceptions, 
were men neither of commanding genius nor strongly marked characteristics ; 
ho was a man of intense individuality and marvellous intellectual power. 
They were ** unlearned and ignorant,” untrained in the teclinicalities, in- 
experienced in the* methods, which passed among the Jews for theologic 
learning; he had sat as a “disciple of the wise”^ at the feet of the most 
eminent of the Kabbis, and had been selected as the inquisitorial agent 
of Priests and Sauhedrists because ho smq>asscd liis contemporaries in 
burning zeal for the traditions of the schools.® 

This is the man whoso career ^vill best enable ns to understand tlie 
Dawn of Christianity upon the darkness alike of Jew and Gentile; the 
man who loosed Christianity from the cei*emeiits of Judaism, and inspired 
the world of Paganism with joy and hope. The study of his life will 
leave upon our minds a fuller conception of the extreme nobleness of the 
man, and of the truths which he lived and died to teach. And we must 
consider that life, as far as possible, without traditional bias, and with the 
determination to see it as it appeared to his contemporaries, as it appeared 
to Paul himself. “ For if he was a Paul,” says St. Chrysostom, “he also 
was a man,” — nay, more than this, his very infirmities enhanced his 
greatness. Ho stands infinitely above the need of indiscriminate panegyric. 

* Acta xxiii. 6 (Phil. iii. 5). The true reading, vlbs iHxfMraimp A, B, C, S 3 rr., Vulg.) ; 
he was a Phiuisee of the third generation, rfwjMpitraxot* 

2 Acta xxii. 8 ; xxvi. 4. 

• Acts xxvi. 6. BputTKtta ia rather “cult,” ** external service,” than “religion,** 

^ The D^n n'obn, of whose praises and privfieges the Talmud is fulL 

^ Qalt i. 14, irpo^Konrov 4r wy Ie Jewish observances), wA., 

rtp«roroWp«« k.tJL 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF ST PAUL. 


If we describe him as exempt from all human weakness — if we look at his 
actions as though it were irreverence to suppose that they over fell short 
of his own ideal— we not only describe an impossible character, but wo 
contradict his own reiterated testimonies. It is not a sinless example which 
we are now called upon to contemplate, but the life of one who, in deep 
sincerity, called himself “the chief of sinners;” it is the career of one 
whose ordinary life (^ios) was human, not divine — human in its impetuosity, 
human in its sensibilities, human, perhaps, in some of its concessions and 
accommodations; but whose inner life {(w^) was truly divine in so far as 
it manifested the workings of the Spirit, in so far as it was dead 
to the world, and hid with Christ in God.^ It is utterly alien to 
the puqmse and manner of Scripture to present to us any of our fellow- 
men in the light of faultless heroes or unapproachable domi-gods. The 
notion that it is irreverent to suppose a flaw in the conduct of an Apostle 
is one of those instances of “ false humility which degrade Scripture under 
pretence of honouring it, and substitute a dead let ter- worship for a living 
docility. From idealised presentments of tlie lives of our fellow-servants,^ 
there would be but little for us to learn ; but we do learn the greatest and 
most important of all lessons when we mark in a struggling soul the 
ti’iumiih of the grace of God — when wo see a man, weak like ourselves, 
tempted like ourselves, erring like ourselves, enabled by the force of a sacred 
purpose to conquer temptation, to trample on selfishness, to rear even upon 
sins and failures the superstructure of a great and holy life, — to build 
(as it were) “the cities of Judah out of the ruined fortresses of Samarm.^’^ 
It may seem strange if I say that wo know the hear{ of St. Paul to its 
inmost depths. It is tnie that, besides a few scattered remnants of ecclesi- 
astical tradition, we have but two sources whence to derive his history — the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of Paul himself ; and the day has gone 
by when we could at once, and without further inquiry, assume that both of 
these sources, in the fullest extent, wore absolutely and equally to be relied on. 
Since Baur wrote his Faulus, and Zeller his Apostelgeschiclite, it has become 
impossible to make use of the Acts of the Apostles, and the thirteen Epistle.s 
commonly attributed to St. Paul, without some justification of the grounds 
upon which their genuineness is established. To do this exliaustively would 
require a separate volume, and the work has been already done, and is being 
done by abler hands than mine. All that is here necessary is to say that I 
should in no instance make use of any statement in those Epistles of which the 
genuineness can still he regarded as fairly disputable, if I did not hope to state 
some of the reasons which appear sufficient to justify my doing so ; and that 
if in any cases the genuineness or proper superscription of any Epistle, or part 
of an Epistle, seems to me to be a matter of uncertainty, I shall fool no hesita- 
tion in expressing such an ox^inion. Of the Acts of tho Apostles I shall have 
various opportunities to speak incidentally, and, without entering on any 

1 Bioc, quam vivimxis; {m'n, vitaqud viviimis, (GsL ii 20.) 

» Bev. xts. 10. 8 Bossuet (1 Kings xv. 22). Acts xiv, Ifij, 
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separate defence of the book against the assaults of modem critics, I will at 
present only express my conviction tliat, even if wo admit that it was “ an 
ancient Eirenicon,” intended to check the strife of parties by allowing that 
there had been no irreconcilable opposition between the views and ordinances 
of St. Poter and St. Paul ; — even if we concede the obvious principle that 
whenever there appears to be any contradiction between the Acts and the 
Epistles, the authority of the latter must be considered paramount; — nay, 
even if wo acknowledge that subjective and artificial considerations may have 
had some influence in the form and construction of the book ; — yet the Acts of 
the Apostles is in all its main outlines a genuine and trustworthy history. Let 
it bo granted that in the Acts wo have a jncture of essential unity between tlio 
followers of the Judaic and the Paulino schools of thouglit, which we miglit con- 
jecture from the Epistles to have been loss harmonious and less undisturbed; 
let it be granted that in the Acts wo more ilian once see Paul acting in a way 
which from the Epistles wo shonltl d prioi^i have deemed unlikely. Even 
those concessions are fairly disputable; yet in granting them we only say 
what is in itself sufficiently obvious, that both records are confessedly frag- 
mentar}^ They are fragmentary, of course, because neither of them even 
professes to give ns any continuous narrative of the Apostle’s life. That life 
is — roughly speaking — only known to us at intervals during its central and 
later period, between tbo years A.D. 36 and A.D. 66. It is like a manuscript 
of which the beginning and the end are irrecoverably lost. It is like one of 
those rivers which spring from unknown sources, and sink into the ground 
before they have reached the sea. But more than this, how incomplete is our 
knowledge oven of that portion of which these records and notices remain ! Of 
this fact we can have no more overwhelming proof than we may derive from 
reading that “ Iliad of woes,” the famous passage of the Second Epistle t-o the 
Corinthians, where, driven against his will by the calumnies of his enemies to 
an appearance of boastfulness of whicli the very notion was abhorrent to him, 
ho is forced to write a summary sketch of what he had done and suffered.^ 
That enumeration is given long before the end of his career, and yet of the 
specific outrages and dangers there mentioned no less than eleven are not once 
alluded to in the Acts, though many others are there mentioned which were 
subsequent to that sad enumeration. Not one, for instance, of the five scourg- 
iiigs with Jewish thongs is referred to by St. Luke ; one only of the three 
beatings with Roman rods ; not one of the three shipwrecks, though a later one 
is so elaborately detailed ; no allusion to the night and day in the deep ; two 
only of what St. Clement tells us were seven imprisonments.® There are even 
whole classes of perils to which the writer of tlie Acts, though he was certainly 
at one time a companion of St. Paul, makes no allusion whatever — as, for 
instance, the perils of rivers, the perils of robbers, the perils in the wilderness, 
the perils among false brothron, the hiuiger, the thirst, the fasting, the cold, 
the nakedness. And these, which are thus passed over without notice in the 

* 2 Cor. XL 24--33, written about A.D. 67, nearly ten yean before liia death. 

® ^pi<ras {Ep, 1 ad Cbr. 
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Acts, are fn the Epistles mentioned only so cursorily, so generally, so tm« 
chronologically, that scarcely one of them can bo dwelt upon and assigned with 
certainty to its due order of succession in St. Paul’s biography. If this, then, 
is the case, who can protend that in such a life there is not room for a series of 
events and actions — even for an exhibition of phases of character — in the 
narrative, which ncitlier did nor could find place in the letters ; and for events 
and features of character in the letters which find no reflection in the narra- 
tive P For of those letters how many are preserved ? Thirteen only— ©von if 
all the thirteen be indisputably genuine — out of a much larger multitudo 
which he must undoubtedly have written.' And of these thirteen some are 
separated from others by great intervals of time ; some contain scarcely a 
single particular which can be made to bear on a consecutive biograpliy ; and 
not one is preseiwed which gives us the earlier stage of bis views and ex- 
periences before he had set foot ou European soil. It is, then, idle to nssumo 
that either of our sources must be rejected as untrustworthy because it presents 
us with fresh aspects of a m3Tiad -sided character ; or that events in the narra- 
tive must be condemned as scarcely honest inventions because they present no 
primd facie accordance with what wo might otherwise have expected from 
brief and scattered letters out of the multiplex correspondence of a varied life. 
If there were anything in the Acts which appeared to mo irreconcilable with 
the certain indications of the Epistles, I should feel no hesitation in rejecting 
it. But most, if not all, of the objections urged against the credibility of the 
Acts appear to me — ^for reasons to be hereafter given — both frivolous and 
untenable. If there are any passages in that book which have been represented 
as throwing a shade of inconsistency over the character of the groat Apostle, 
there is no such instance which, however interpreted, does not find its support 
and justification in his own undoubted works. If men of gi’eat learning, 
eminence, and acuteness had not assumed the contrary, it might have seemed 
superfluous to say that the records of history, and the experiences of daily life, 
furnish us with abundant instances of lives narrated with perfect honesty, 
though they have been j)rcsented from opposite points of view ; and of events 
which appear to be contradictory only because the point of reconcilement 
between them has been forgotten. Further than this, the points of contact 
between the Acts and the Epistles are numberless, and it must suffice, once for 
all, to refer to Paley’s Horcc Paulince in proof that oven the undesigned coin- 
cidences may be counted by scores. To furnish a soparatc refutation of all tho 
objections which have been brought against tho credibility of the Acts of the 
Apostles, would be a tedious and interminable task; but the actual narrative 
of the following pages should exhibit a decisive answer to them, unless it cun 
be shown that it fails to combine tho separate data, or that the attempt to 
combine them has led to incongruous and impossible results. 

I believe, then, that wo have enough, and more tliau enough, still left to us 
to show what manner of life Paul lived, and what manner of man ho was. A 
biography sketched in outline is often more true and more useful than one 

1 I do not reckon the Epistle to the Hebrews, believing it to be the work of ApoUoo. 
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tliat occupies itself with minute detail. We do not in reality know more of i 
great man because we happen to know the petty circumstances which made up 
liis daily existence, or because » mistaken admiration has handed down to 
posterity tlie promiscuous commonplaces of his ordinary correspondence. 
Wo know a man truly when we know him at his greatest and his best ; we 
realise his significance for ourselves and for the world when we sec him in the 
noblest activity of his career, on the loftiest summit, and in the fullest glory 
of liis life. There are lives which may be instructive from their very littleness, 
and it may be well that the biographers of such lives should enter info detail. 
But of the best and greatest it may he emphatically asserted that to know 
more about thorn would only be to know less of them. It is quite possible 
that if, in the case of one so sensitive and so impetuous as St. Paul, a minute 
and servile record had preserved for ns every hasty expression, every fugitive 
note, every momentary fall below the loftiest standard, the small souls 
which ever rejoice at seeing the noblest of their race degraded, even for 
an instant, to tlie same dead level as themselves, might have found some 
things over which to glory. That such must have been the result we may 
infer from the enei*gy and sincerity of self-condemnation with which the 
Apostle recognises bis o^vn imperfections. But such miserable records, even 
had they been entirely truthful, would only have obscured for ns the true Paul 
— Paul as ho stands in the light of history ; Paul as ho is preserved for us in 
the records of Christianity ; Paul energetic as Peter, and contemplative as 
John ; Paul the hero of unselfishness; Paul the mighty champion of spiritual 
freedom ; Paul a greater preacher than Chrysostom, a greater missionary than 
Xavier, a greater reformer than Luther, a greater theologian than St. Thomas 
of Aqninmn ; Paul the inspired Apostle of the Gentiles, the slave of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER n. 

DOT HOOD IN A HEATHEN CITT. 

OvK kfrfiixov ir6\9vs ^roKirijs, — Acts xxi. 39. 

Though we cannot state with perfect accuracy the date either of the birth or 
death of the gi*oat Apostle of the Gentiles, both may bo inferred within 
narrow limits. Wlien ho is first mentioned, on the occasion of Stephen's 
martyrdom, ho is called a young man,' and when he wrote the Epi^e to 
Philemon he calls himself Paiil the aged.^ Now, although the words rrarfas 

^ Acts vii. 58. 

* Philem., verse 9. It should, indeed, be mentioned that whether we read 
or Trpc(r/3ffvTi^, tlie meaning mav be, **Panl an ambai^dor, ay, and now even a 
chained ambassador, of Jesus Christ.’^ Compare the ilne nntithc.'iis, 
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and irpca-fiUris were used vaguely in ancient times, and though the exact limits 
of “youth ” and “age” were as indeterminate then as they have ever been, 
yet, since we learn that immediately after the death of Stephen, Saul was 
entrusted with a most important mission, and was, in all probability, a member 
of the Sanhedrin, he must at that time have been a man of thirty. Now, the 
martyrdom of Stephen probably took place early in A.D. 37, and the Epistle 
to Philemon was written about A.D. 63. At the latter period, therefore, ho 
would have been less than sixty years old, and this may seem too young to 
^.laim the title of “ the aged.” But “ age ” is a very relative term, and one who 
had been scourged, and lashed, and stoned, and imprisoned, and shipwrecked 
— one who, for so many years, besides the heavy burden of menial anguish 
and responsibility, liad been “ scorched by the heat of Sirius and tossed by the 
Auolence of Euroclydon,”^ might well have felt himself an old and outworn 
man when he wi*ote from his Roman prison at the ago of threescore years. ^ 
It is, therefore, tolerably certain that he was born during the first ten years 
of our era, and probable that ho was bom about A.D. 3. Since, then, our 
received Dionysian era is now known to be four years too early, the birth of 
Christ’s greatest follower happened in the same decade as that of our Lord 
Himself.* 

But all the circumstances which surrounded the cradle and infancy of the 
infant Saul were widely different from those amid which his Lord liad grown 
to boyhood. It was in an obscure and lonely ■\dllage of Palestine, amid 
surroundings almost exclusively Judaic, that Jesus “grew in wisdom and 
stature and favour with God and man ; ” but Saul passed his earliest years 
in the famous capital of a Roman province, and must have recalled, with 
his first conscious reminiscences, the language and customs of the Pagan 
world. 

There is no sufficient reason to doubt the entire accuracy of the expression 
“ bora in Tarsus,” which is attributed to St. Paul in liis lieln-ew speech to 
the infuriated multitude from the steps of the Tower of Antonia. To assert 
that the speeches in the Acts could not have attained to verbal exactness may 
bo true of some of them, but, on the other hand, those who on such grounds as 
these disparage the work of St. Luke, as a mere “treatise with an object,” 
must bear in mind that it would, in this point of view, have been far more t-o 
the purpose if he had made St. Paul assert that ho was born in a Jewish toAvn. 
We must, therefore, reject the curious and twice-repeated assertion of St. 


h- okva-ei, “I am an ambassador in fetters ” (Eph, vi. 20). 
is, however, that of an old man. 

1 Jer. Taylor. 


The tone of his later writings 


I 


3 Roger BMon calk himself “senem,’' apparently at fifty -three, and Sir Walter 

fifty-five. (See I^htfoot, Colouiaru, 
X ^ Pnilo a man was veavw between twenty-one and twentv-eiaht : 

- -^t hi8 dwtmctions we purely artificial It seems that a man might be called vtLJtfini 
even >;eav«rieo« till forty. (Xen. Mem. i. 2, 35; Kriiger, Vit. XenS2.) 

Tlieee dates agree f^ly with the statement of the Pseudo-Chrysottom (Orat 
Encom. tn Pet. ^ Paul., Ojm. viii., ed. Montfauoon), that ho had been for thirty-flvt 
^ Chnst, and was martyred at the age of sixty-eight, ^ 

Acts XXII, d. 
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Jerome,^ iiat the Apostle was bora at Giscala,* and had been taken to 
Tarsus by his parents when they left their natire city, in consequence of 
its deTastation by the Bomans. The assertion is indeed discredited because 
it is mixed up with what appears to be a flagrant anachronism as to the 
date at which Giscala was destroyed • It is, howerer, worthy of attention, 
St. Jerome, from his thorough familiarity with the Holy Land^ in which 
ho spent so many years of his life, has preserved for us several authentic 
fragments of tradition, and wo may feel sure that he would not arbitrarily 
have set aside a general belief founded upon a distinct statement in the 
Acts of the Apostles. If in this matter pure invention had been at work, 
it is almost inconceivable that any one should have singled out for distinc- 
tion so insignificant a spot as Giscala, which is not once mentioned in the 
Bible, and which acquired ifs sole notoriety from its connexion with the 
zealot Judas.^ We may, therefore, fairly assume that the tradition mentioned 
by St. Jerome is so far true that the parents or grand-parents of St. Paul 
had been Galilmans, and had, from some cause or other — though it cannot 
have been the cause which the tradition assigned — been compelled to migrate 
from Giscala to the busy capital of Pagan Cilicia. 

If this be the case, it helps, as St. Jerome himself points out, to explain 
another difficulty. St. Paul, on every possible occasion, assumes and glories 
in the title not only of an Israelite,”^ which may be regarded as a ‘*name 
of honour,” but also of “a Hebrew”-— “a Hebrew of the Hebrews.”® 
Now cei*tainly, in its proper and technical sense, the word ** Hebrew ” is 
the direct opposite of Hellenist,”^ and St. Paul, if brought up at Tarsus, 
could only strictly be regarded as a Jew of the Dispersion — a Jew of that 
vast body who, even when they were not ignorant of Hebrew — as even the 
most learned of them sometimes were — still spoke Greek as their native 
tongue.® It may, of coiu'se, be said that St. Paul uses the word Hebrew 
only in its general sense, and that ho meant to imply by it that ho was not 
a Hellenist to the same extent that, for instance, even so learned and 
eminent a Jew as Philo was, who, with all his great ability, did not know 

* de Viris llluair, 5 : “De tribu Benjamin et oppido Judaeae Giscalis fuit, quo 
a Komanis capto, cum parentibus suis Tarsum Cilidae commigraTit.*' It has been again 
and a^iu asserted that St. Jerome rejects or discredits this tradition in his Commentary 
on Philemon {0pp. iv. 454), where ho says that some understood the term “my fellow - 
prisoner ” to mean that Epaphrw had been taken captive at Giscala at the same time 
H8 Paul, and had been settled in Colossse. Even Neander {Plantiufj, p. 79) foUoMrs this 
current error, on the gromid tliat Jerome says, “ Quis sit Epaphras coucaptivus Pauli 
talem /a6«/a»i accepimus.*^ But that fabula does not here mean “ false account,** as he 
translates it, is sufficiently proved by the fact that St. Jerome continues, “Quod si ita 
EST, possumus et Epaphram illo tempore captum suspicari, quo captus est Paulu8,*’&c. 

‘ (.iiscala, now Kl-Jish, was the last place in Galilee that held out against the Romans. 
(Jos. R J. ii. 20, § G ; iv. 2, §§ 1~.5.) 

^ It was taken A. 1). 67. 

^ Job. R J. il. 21, § 1 ; Vit. 10. He calls it IIo.Vix»'n* 

• John i. 47: Acts xiii. 16 ; Rom. ix. 4. 

® 2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Phil. iii. 6. 7 See Acts vi. 1, and infm, p. 71. 

® ** Parontmn conditionom adolesoentulum Panlom seoutum, ct sic posse staro illncb 
quod de se ipso testatur, 'Hebraei sunt? et ego,* etc., qnae -Tudaonm magis 
ind leant, quam Tai'scnscm * * ( J er. }. 
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cither the Biblical Hebrew or t)io Aramaic vernacular, which was still called 
by that name.' Perhaps St. Paul spoke Aramaic with even greater fluency 
than he spoke Gj’eek itself ; 2 and his knowledge of Hebrew may be inferred 
from his custom of sometimes reverting to the Hebrew scriptures in the 
original when the LXX. version was less suitable to his purpose. It is an 
interesting, thougli undesigned,® confirmation of tliis fact, that the Divino 
Vision on the road to Damascus spoke to him, at the supremo moment of his 
life, in the language which was evidently the language of his own inmost 
thoughts. As one, therefore, to whom the Hebrew of that day was a sort of 
motlier-tongue, and the Hebrew of the Bible an acquired language, St. Paul 
might call himself a Hebrew, though technically speaking he was also a 
HeUenist; and the term would be still more precise and cogent if his parents 
and forefathers had, almost till the time of his birth, been Palestinian Jews. 

The Tarsus in which St. Paul was born was very different from the dirty, 
squalid, and ruinous Mohammedan city which still bears the name and stands 
upon tlio site. The natui*al features of the city, indeed, remain unchanged : 
the fertile plain still surrounds it; the snowy mountains of the chain of 
Taurus still look down on it; the bright swift stream of the Oydnus still 
refreshes it.^ But with these scenes of beauty and majesty wo are the less 
concerned, because they seem to have had no influence over the mind of the 
youthful Saul, Wc can well imagine how, in a nature differently constituted, 
they would have been like a continual inspiration; how they would have 
melted into the very imagery of his thoughts; how, again and again, in 
crowded cities and foul prisons, they would have 

“ Flashed upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


Tlie scenes in wbicb the whole life of David had been spent were far less 
majestic, as well as far less varied, than many of those in which the lot of St. 
Paul was cast; yet the Psalms of David are a very handbook of poetic 
description, while in the Epistles of St. Paul wo only breathe the air of cities 
and synagogues. He alludes, indeed, to the Temple not made with hands, but 
never to its mountain pillars, and but once to its nightly sfars."' To David the 
whole visible universe is but one vast House of God, in which, like angelic 
ministrants, the fire and hail, snow and vapour, wind and storm, fulfil His 
word. With St. Paul— though he, too, is well aware that “the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly visible, being appro- 


J Philo’s iterance of Hebrew is generally admitted. 

Acts xxi. 40: rfl 'E^pat^t fiuiAcKTy— f.e., of course, the Syriac. These Jews of 
Palestme would for the most part be able to understand the Bible, if not in the oiiginal 
Hebrew, at any rate through the aid of a paraphrast. ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 19. Whether there existed any 

x^^iWb) ** besides the LXX. I will not discuss. See Hfigenfeld, ZeiUchr, 

flow, throxiffh Tergoos m it did (Strabo, xi •. 6i 
rim. S.N.V1.22-, Beaufort’s Karamania, 271 «.). a* . o j 

* Acts xvu. 24 } 1 Cor. xv. 41, 
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lioiidod by the things that Ho hath made, even His eternal power and di\'inity 
— yot to him thi§ was an indisputable axiom, not a conviction constantly 
renewed with admiration and delight. There are few writers who, to judge 
solely from their writings, seem to liave been less moved by the beauties of the 
external world. Though he had sailed again and again across the blue Medi- 
terranean, and must have been familiar with the beauty of those Isles of 
Greece — 

“ Where burning Sapplio loved and sung, 

Where grew the aits of war and peace, 

Whore Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung;” 

(hough ho had again and again traversed the pine-clad gorges of the Asian 
lulls, and seen Ida, and Olympus, and Parnassus, in all tlieir majesty; though 
his life had been endangered in mountain torrents and stormy waves, and he 
must have often wandered as a child along the banks of his native stream, to 
see the place where it roars in cataracts over its rocky course— his soul was so 
entirely absorbed in the mighty moral and spiritual truths which it was )iis 
great mission to proclaim, that not by one verse, scarcely even by a single 
expression, in all his letters, does ho indicate the faintest gleam of delight or 
wonder in the glories of Nature. There is, indeed, an exquisite passage in his 
speech at Lystra on the goodness of “ the living God, which made heaven and 
earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein,” and “ left not Himself with- 
out witness, in that He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.”^ But in this case 
Bamabas had some sliare in the address, which even if it do not, as has been 
conjectured, 2 refer to the fragment of some choral song, is yet, in tone and 
substance, directly analogous to passages of the Old Testament.^ And apart 
from this allusion, I cannot find a single word which shows that Paul had even 
the smallest susceptibility for the works of Nature. There are souls iu which 
the burning heat of some transfusing purpose calcines every other thought, 
every other desire, every other admiration ; and St. Paul's was one. His life 
was absorbingly, if not solely and exclusively, the spiritual life — the life which 
is utterly dead to every other interest of the groaning and travailing creation, 
the life hid with Christ in God. He secs the universe of God only as it is 
reflected in the heart and life of man. It is true — as Humboldt has shown in 
his Cosmos — that what is called the sentimental love of Nature is a modem 
rather than an ancient feeling.* In St. Paul, however, this indifference to the 

J Acts xiv. 17. 

- By Mr. Humphry, ad he. 

^ Job V. 10 ; Ps. civ. 15 ; cxlvii. 8, 0. 

* Compare the surprise expressed by the Athenian youth at Socrates’ descriptioii of 
the lovely scene at the beginnmg of the Pkaedras, § 10, & SuMfiAirit oTOstiraTtk 

4>aLv9i. There is an admirable chapter on this subject in ihriedlauder, Sittenffcich. Moms* 
vii. 5, § 3. The reader will recall the analogous cases of St. Bernard ridiirg all day along 
the Lake of Geneva, and asking in the evening where it was ; of lowing no trace 

of delight in the beauties of Switzerland ; and of Whitefield, who seems not to have 
borrowed a single impression or illustration from ids thirteen voyages across the Atlantic 
and his travels from Georgia to Boston. 
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outer world is neither due to his antiquity nor to his Semitic birth, but solely 
to his indiyidual character. The poetry of the Old Testament is full of tlio 
tcudGmoss and life of the pastures of Palestine. In the discourses and con- 
versations of our Lord wo find frequent allusions to the loveliness of the 
flowers, the joyous carelessness of birds, the shifting winds, tho red glow 
of morning and evening clouds. St. Paul’s inobsorvanco of these things — for 
tho total absence of tho remotest allusion to them by way of even passing 
illustration amounts to a proof that they did not decidy stir his heart- -was 
doubtless due to the expulsive power and paramount importance of other 
thoughts. It may, however, have been duo also to that early training which 
made him more familiar with crowded assemblies and thi’onged bazaars than 
with the sights and sounds of Nature.^ It is at any rate remarkable that tho 
only elaborate illustration which he draws from Nature turns not on a natural 
phenomenon but on an artificial process, and that even this process — if not 
absolutely unknown to the ancients — was the exact o2)posito of the one most 
commonly adopted.- 

But if St. Paul derived no traceable influence from tho scenery with which 
Tarsus is surrounded, if no voices from the neighbouring mountains or tho 
neighbouring sea mingled with the many and varied tones of his impassioned 
utterance, other results of tliis providential training may bo easily observed, 
both in his language and in his life. 

The very position of Tarsus made it a centre of commercial enterprise and 
political power. Situated on a navigable stream, by which it communicated 
with the easternmost bay of the Mediterranean, and lying on a fniitful plain 
under that pass over the Taurus which was known as “tho Cilician gates/’ 
while by t|je Amanid and Splan gates it communicated with Syria, it w^as so 
necessary as a central emporium that even tho error of its having embraced 
the side of Antony in the civil war hardly disturbed its fame aud prosperity.® 

^ “For I was bred 

In the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim, 

And saw nought lovely save the sky and stars.” 

Colerkloc, 

2 I allude to the famous illustration of the wild alive gi-aft (Rom. xi. 16 — 25). St. Paul’s 
argument requires that a wild slip should have been budded upon a fruitful tree— viz,, 
the aypdkatfK of heathendom on the cAoia of Judaism. But it is scarcely needful to 
remaik that this is never done, but the reverse — namely, the grafting of a fruitful scion 
on a mid stock. The olive shoot would be grafted on the oleaster, not tlie oleaster on 
the olive (Aug. in Ps. Ixxii.). It is true that St. Paul hero cjires solely for the gencnvl 
analogy, and would have been entirely indifferent to its non -accordance with the ordinary 
method of (yKevrpLcrfioi. Indeed, as he says that it is napa (fjv<riv (xi. 24), it seems needless 
to show that t^ kind of grafting was ever really practised. Yet the illustration wouhl, 
under these circumstances, hardly have been used by a miter more familiar with tho 
facts of Nature. The notion that St. Paul alluded to the much rarer African custom of 
grafting oleaster (or Ethiopic olive) on olive, to strengthen the latter (cf. Plin. II. N. xvii. 
18; Colum. De re East. v. 9; Palladius; &o.), is most unlikely, if only for the reason 
that it destroys the whole force of the truth which he is desiring to inculcate. {Sec 
Ewbank, ii. 112 ; Tholuck, Horn. G17 ; Meyer, 843.) He may have known the proverb, 
i^iroTtpov aypukaCov, See, howevor, a somewhat different view in Thomson, Land and 
Bookfja. 53. 

• resisted the party of Biaitus and Cassius, but was conquered by Lucius 

Bofus, B.C. 43, and many Tarsians were sold as slaves th pay tho fine of 1,500 talents 
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It was here that Cleopatra held that famous meeting with the Boman 
Triumvir which Shakspeare has immortalised, when she rowed up the silver 
Oydnus, and 

The barge she sat in like a bumifihed throne 
Burnt on the water ; the poop was beaten gold, 

Purple the sails, and so perfumt*d that 
The winds were love-sick with them.” 

Fet it couliuucd to flourish under the rule of Augustas, and enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being both a capital and a free city — libera and immitnis. It was 
from Tarsus that the vast masses of timber, hewn in the forests of Taurus, 
v/ere floated down the river to the Mediterranean dockyards ; it was here that 
'ihe vessels were unladen wdiich brought to Asia the treasures of Europe ; it 
was hero that much of the wealth of Asia Minor was accumulated before it 
was despatched to Greece and Italy. On the coins of the city she is repre- 
sented as seated amid bales of various mcrcliandiso. Tlie bright and busy 
life of tlie streets and niarkets must have been the earliest scenes which 
attracted tlie notice of tlie youthful Saul. The dishonesty which he had 
witnessed in its trade may have suggested to him his metaphors of huckster- 
ing” and ** adulterating” the w'ord of life;^ and he may have borrowed a 
metaphor from the names and marks of the owners stamped upon the goods 
wdiich lay upon the quays, ^ and from the earnest-money paid by the pur- 
chasers.® It may even have been the assembly of the free city which made 
him more readily adopt from the Septuagint that name of Ecclesia for the 
Church of Christ’s elect of which his Epistles furnish the earliest instances.^ 

It was his birth at Tarsus which also determined the trade in which, during 
so many days and nights of toil and self-denial, tlic Apostle earned his daily 
broad. The staple manufacture of the city was the weaving, first into ropes, 
then into tent-covers and garments, of tlie hair which was supplied in 
boundless quantities by the goat flocks of the Taurus.® As the making of 
these cilicia was unskilled labour of the commonest sort, the trade of tent- 
maker® was one both lightly esteemed and miserably paid. It must not, 

which he iuflicted on the city. (Appian, BcU. Civ. iv, $4.) Tapvtx . . w 

t;6A«(oi' aftoAoytoTan) ^ijTpoTroAic oucra (Jos. A.ntt. L b, § 1). 

* 2 Cor. ii. 17, ieaTnjA«voi'T«fv ; iv. 2, 6 oAov»'t««. 

“ Kph. i. 13 ; iv. 30. (<r0payi'aih|rc. 

* 2 Cor. i. 22, apfx^v. 

* 1 Kings xii. 2 (LXX.) The word “Church,” in its more technical modem 
sense (as in Kph. and (^ul. ), is developed out of the simpler meaning of congregation in 
St. Paul’s earher Epistles. 

See Philo, De Victim. 836 ; Plin. H. N. v. 32. 

® ein^voiroiliif, Acts xviii. 3 ; frKrfvoppdifxKt Ps. Chrys. Orat, Anrom. viiL 8, Mont* 
fauo.). \VTien Chrysostom calls him a ffiorroTOfio^, “leather-cutter” {Horn. iv. 3, p. 864,^ 
on 2 Tim. iL), this can hardly be correct, because such a trade would not be favoiu^ by 
strict Pharisees. On the use of cilicium for tents see Veget. MitiL iv. 6 ; Serv. ad Virg. 
Georg, iii. 313. It served for many other pur}H>ses, as gai^en rugs, mantelets, shoes, and 
beds. (Colum. xii. 46; Liv. xxxviii. 7 ; Mart. xiv. 140; Jer, Jfy. 108.) To handle the 
**olentiM barba mariti** could not have b^n a pleasant trade. It was “bought from the 
shepherds of Tauru^ and sold it Greek shippera of the Levant” To Inis day cUice 
means bah 'oloth in French. 
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however, bo inferred from this that the family of St. Paul were people of low 
position. The leaminj^ of a trade was a duty enjoined by the Habbis on the 
parents of every Jewish boy.^ The wisdom of the rule became apparent in 
the case of Paul, as doubtless of hundreds besides, when the changes and 
chances of life compelled him to earn his own livelihood by manual labom\ It 
is clear, from the education provided for Paul by his parents, that they could 
little indeed have conjectured how absolutely their son would bo reduced to 
depend on a toil so miserable and so unremunei*ativo.2 But though we see how 
much he felt the burden of the wretched labour by which ho determined to 
earn his o^vn bread rather thau trespass on the charity of his converts, ^ yet it 
had one advantage in being so absolutely mechanical as to leave the thoughts 
entirely free. Wiile he plaited the black, strong-scented goat’s hair, ho might 
be soaring iu thought to the inmost heaven, or holding high converse witli 
ApoUos or Aquila, with Luke or Timothy, on llio loftiest themes which can 
engage the mind of man. 

Before considering further tlio influence exorcised })y the birthplace on the 
future fortunes of St. Paul, wo must pause to inquire wliat can be discovered 
about Lis immediate family. It must be admitted that we can ascertain hut 
little. Their possession, % whatever means, of the Roman citizenship — the 
mere fact of their leaving Palestine, perhaps only a short time before Paul’s 
birth, to become units in the vast multitude of the J ews of the Dispersion — 
the fact, too, that so many of St. Paul’s “ kinsmen ” bear Greek and Latin 
names, ^ and lived in Rome or in Ephesus,^ might, at first sight, lead us to sup- 
pose that his whole family were of Hellenising tendencies. On the other hand, 
we know nothing of the reasons which may have compelled them to leave 
Palestine, and wo have only the vaguest conjectures as to their possession of 
the franchise. Even if it be certain that trvyyfyus means “ kinsmen ” in our 
sense of the word, and not, as Olshauson thinks, “ fellow-countrymen,”^ it was 
so common for J ews to have a second name, which they adopted during their 
residence in heathen countries, that Androniciis and tlie others, whom he 
salutes in the last chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, may all have been 
genuine Hebrews. The real name of Jason, for instance, may have been Jesus, 

^ On this subject see my Life of Christ, i. p. 82, n, Gamaliel himself was the author 
of the celebrated aphorism, that “learning of any kind (rmn i.e., even the advanced 
study of the Law) unaccompanied by a trade ends in nothing, and leads to sin ” {Pirkc 
Abh6thy ii. 2), E. Judah said truly that “labour honours the labourer’’ {Nedarim, f. 
49, 2) ; E. Meir said, “ Let a man always teach his son pure and easy trades ” (Tostfi, in 
Kidd, f. 82, 1) ; E. Judah says, that not to teach one’s son a trade is like teaching him 
robbery {Kiddushin, f. 30, 2). 

2 The reason why he was taught this particular trade may have been purely local 
Possibly his father had been taught the same trade as a boy. “A man shoula not cliange 
his trade, nor that of his father,” says E. Yochanan ; for it is said, “ Hiram of Tyre was 

^a widow’s son, . . . and his father was ... a worker in brass ” (1 Kings vii 13. 
M). {Erechin, 1 10, 2.) 

3 1 Thess. ii. 6, 9 ; 2 Thess. iii. 8 ; 1 Cor. ix. 12, 15. 

* Jlom. xvi. 7; Andronicus, Junia, or perhaps Junias {« Junianus); 11, Herodion; 
21, Lucius, Jason, Sosipater (ov^/y^veU). 

* See infra, ad loc,, for the question whether ch. xvi. is a genuine portion of the 
Epistle to the Eomans. 

^ As in Eora. iv. 2, 
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just as tAo real name of Paul was Saul> However this may be, the thorough 
Hcbrabm of the family appears in many ways. Paul’s father and grandfather 
had been Pharisees,^ and were, therefore, most strict observers of the Mosidc 
law. They had so little forgotten their extraction from the tribe of Benjamin 
-^one of the two tribes which had remained faithful to the covenant — ^that they 
called their son Saul,^ partly perhaps because the name, like Thesetetns, means 
** asked ” (of God), and partly because it was the name of that unfortunate 
herO'kmg of their native tribe, whose sad fate seems for many ages to have 
rendered his very name unpopular.^ They sent him, probably not later than 
the ago of thirteen, to be trained at the feet of (xamaliel. They seem to have 
had a married daughter in Jerusalem, wliose son, on one memorable occasion, 
saved Paul’s life.^ Though they must have ordinarily used the Septoagiut 
version of the Bible, from which the great majority of the Apostle’s quotations 
are taken, ^ and from which nearly his whole theological phraseology is derived, 
they yet trained him to uso Aramaic as his native tongue, and to read the 
Scriptures — an accomplishment not possessed by many learned Jewish 
Hellenists — in their own venerable original Hebrew.^ 

That St. Paul was a “ Hebraist ” in the fullest sense of tho word is dear 
from almost every verso of his Epistles. He reckons time by the Hebrew 
calendar. He makes constant allusion to Jewish customs, Jewish laws, and 
Jewish festivals. His metaphors and turns of expression are derived with 
great frequency from that quiet family life for which tho Jews have been in 
all ages distinguished. Though he writes in Greek, it is not by any means in 
tho Greek of the schools,® or tho Greek which, in spite of its occasional 
antitheses and paronomasias, would have been found tolerable by tho 
rlietoricians of his native city. Tho famous critic Longinus does indeed, if 
tho passage be genuine, praise him as tho master of a dogmatic style ; but 
certainly a Tarsian professor or a philosopher of Athens would have been 
inclined to ridicule his Hebraic peculiarities, awkward auakoiutha, harshly- 
mingled metaphors, strange forms, and irregular constructions.® St. Jerome, 

* 'When a Greek or Koman name bore any resemblance in sound to a Jewish one, it 
was obviously convenient for the Jew to make so slight a change. Thus Bosthai became 
Dositheus ; Tarijhon, Tryphon ; Eliakim, Alkimos, &c. 

2 Acts xxiii. 6. ^ ShahL 

< It is found as a Hebrew name in the Pentateuch (Gen. xxxvi. 37 ; xlvi. 10 ; Ex. vi. 
15 ; Numb. xxvi. IS ; bat after the death of King Saul it docs not occur till the time of 
the Apostle, and again later in Josephus (ArUt, xz. 9, § 4; .B. ii. 17, § 4 ; Krenkel, 
PauluSy p. 217). 

* Acts xxiii. 16. 

^ There arc about 27S quotations from the Old Testament in the New. Of these 53 
arc identical in the Hebrew^ Septua^t, and New Testament ; in 10 the Septuagint is 
correctly altered ; in 76 it is altered incorrectly — ».e., into greater divergence from tho 
Hebrew ; in 37 it is accepted where it differs h^m the Hebrew ; in 99 all three differ ; 
and there are 3 doubtful allusions. (See Turpie, (Hd Tt^tameni in tMe JVev, p. 2^, 
and poMiim,) 

7 V, 9upra, p. 9. 

® Among numerous explanations of the ypo/iftortr of Oak vi 11, one is that his 

Greek letters were so ill-formed, from want of pracnoe, as to look almost laughable. 

® See infirOf fixoursos I, **The Style of St Paul; ’’and Excursus JL, **Bhatoiip 
cf St Paul^’ 
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criticising the ov KarcvdpKriffa hfMv of 2 Cor, xi. 9, xii. 13 — ^wliich in onr version 
is rendered, “ I was not burdensome to you,” but appears to mean literally, “ 1 
did not benumb you ” — speaks of the numerous cilicisms of his style ; and it 
is probable that such there were, though they can hardly be detected with 
certainty by a modem reader.' For though Tarsus was a city of advanced 
culture, Cilicia was as intellectually barbarous as it was moraJly despicable. 
The proper language of Cilicia was a dialect of PhoBnician,^ and the Greek 
spoken by some of the cities was so faulty as to have originated the term 
“ solecism,” which has been perpetuated in all languages to indicate impossible 
constructions.* 

The residence of a Jew in a foreign city might, of course, tend to under- 
mine his national religion, and make him indifferent to his hereditary customs. 
It might, however, produce an effect directly the reverse of this. There had 
been abundant instances of Hellenistic Jews who Hellenised in matters far 
more serious than the language which they spoke; but, on the other hand, llie 
Jews, as a nation, have ever shown an almost miraculous vitality, and so far 
from being denationalised by a home among the heathen, they have only been 
confirmed in the intensity of their patriotism and their faith. Wo know that 
this liad been the case with that numerous and important body, the Jews 
of Tarsus. In this respect they differed considerably from the Jews of 
Alexandria. They could not have been exempt from that hatred which has 
through so many ages wronged and dishonoured their noble race, and which 
was already vir^ent among the Komans of that day. All that we 2iear about 
them shows that the Cilician Jews were as capable as any of their brethren of 
repaying hate with double hatred, and scorn with double scorn. They would 
be ail the more likely to do so from the condition of things around them. The 
belief in Paganism was more firmly rooted in the provinces than in Italy, and 
was specially vigorous in Tarsus — ^in this respect no unfitting burial-place for 
Julian the Apostate. No ages are worse, no places more corrupt, than those 
that draw the iridescent film of an intellectual culture over the deep stagnancy 
of moral degradation. And this was the condition of Tarsus. Tlio scat of a 
celebrated school of letters, it was at the same time the metropolis of a 
province so low in universal estimation that it was counted among the rpia 
ndvira K&Kiara — ^the three most villainous k’s of antiquity, Kappadokia, 

1 “Malta sunt verba, quibus juxta morem urbis et provinciae sua^ familiariui 
Apostolus utitur: e quibus exempli gratia pauca ponenda sunt.” He refers to 
KaTtvapKr}a'a (2 Cor. xi. 9), viro avBpuTrivtfi (1 Cor. iv. 3), and xara^pa^Srv^rw (CoL ii. 18) ; 
and adds, “ Qmbus, et aliis multis, usque hodie utuntur Cilices ” (Jer. Ep, ad Alga$, qu. 
10). Wetstein, however, adduces ivovapKou, from Plut. De lAber, ^uc, p, 8, and yapKa» 
occurs in the LXX. (Gen. xxxii. 25, 32 ; Job xxxiii. 19) and in Jos. AnU, viii. 8, §^5 ; 
va^ is the torp^o or gymrwtus. Since KaravapKom is only found in Hippocrates, Dr. 
Plumptre thinks it may have been a medical word in vogue in the schools of Tarsus. 
Gregory of Nyssa, on 1 Cor. xv. 28, quotes iKdywaev (Phil. u. 7), bptipoixtvoi (1 Thess. ii. 8), 
wepTTfpevrrai (1 Cor. xiu. 4), (piOeiat (Rom. ii. 8), &c., as instances of St. Paul’s au^raoy 
over words. 

2 See Hdt. i. 74, vii. 91 ; Xen. Anab, b. ii. 26. 

* See Strabo^ p. 663 ; Diog. Laert. L 51. But the derivation from Soli 

is not oertaiiL 
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Elikia, and E!r«te. What religion there wag at this period had chiefly 
assumed an orgiastic and oriental character, and the popular faith of many 
oven in Rome was a strange mixture of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Phrygian, 
Plicsnician, and Jewish elements. The wild, fanatical enthusiasms of the 
Eastern cults shook with new sensations of mad sensuality and weird super- 
stition the feeble and jaded despair of Aryan Paganism. The Tarsian 
idolatry was composed of these mingled elements. There, in Plutarch's time, 
a generation after St. Paul, the sword of Apollo, miraculously presented from 
decay and rust, was still displayed. Hermes Eriounios, or the luck-bringer, 
still appears, purse in hand, upon their coins, -^sculapius was still Ijelieved 
to manifest his power and presence in the neighbouring JEgae.^ But tlit 
traditional founder of the city was the Assyrian, Sardanapalus, whose semi- 
historical existence was confused, in the then syncretism of Pagan worship, 
with various representatives of the sun-god — the Asiatic Sandan, the Phoeni- 
cian BaaL and the Grecian Hercules. The gross allusiveness and origin of 
this worship, its connexion with tlie very types and ideals of luxurious 
effeminacy, unbounded gluttony, and brutal licence, were quite sufficient to 
awake the indignant loathing of each true-hearted Jew; and these revolts of 
natural antipathy in the hearts of a people in whom true religion has ever been 
united with personal purity would be intensified with patriotic disgust when 
they saw that, at the main festival of this degraded cult the effeminate 
Saz^napalus and the masculine Semiramis — each equally detestable — were 
worshipped with rites which externally resembled the pure and thankful 
rejoicings of the Feast of Tabernacles. St. Paul must have witnessed this 
festival. He must have seen at Anchiale the most defiant symbol of cynical 
contentment with all which is merely animal in the statue of Sardanapalus, 
represented as snapping his fingers while he uttered the sentiment engraved 
upon the pedestal — 

“ Eat, drink, enjoy thyself ; the rest is nothing.*’* 

Tlie result w'hich such spectacles and such sentiments had left upon 
his mind had not been one of tolei*ance, or of blunted sensibility to the 
horror of eviL They had inspired, on the one hand, an overpowering 
sense of disgust; on the other, an ovorwhelming conviction, deepened by 
subsequent observation, that mental perversity leads to, and is in its turn 
aggravated by, moral degradation; that error in the intellect involves an 
ultimate error in the life and in the will; that the darkening of tho 
understanding is inevitably assr^nated with the darkening of the soul 
and spirit, and that out of such darkness spring the hidden things which 
degrade immoral lives. Ho who would know what was the aspect of 
Paganism to one who had seen it from his childhood upwards in its 

* Dc Def. Orac. 41; Hausrath, pp. 7—9. See, too, Plutarch, w^£(H kox 

i0«Jr»jTos, ii. ; Neander, Ck. Hist. i. 15, tg, 

2 Strabo, xiv. 4 ; Athen. xii., p. 529 ; Cio. Tusc, Disp. v. 35. Hausraih, p. 7, finds a 
rerninis'ienco of this in 1 Cor. xv. 32, which may, however, have beeu quite as probaoly 
derived fi'om the wide-spread fable of tho l^ioaiean fly dying in the 

sal P<ppt0ica iCit irtd mKiTi^vX khf a'<rv9aiw rOSeif iHKCt fuc4* * ^ 
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characteristic developments, must read that most terrible passage of all 
Scripture, in which the full blaze of scorching sunlight bums with its fiercest 
flame of indignation upon the pollutions of Pagan wickedness. Under that 
glare of holy wrath wo see Paganism in all its unnatural deformity. No 
halo of imagination surrounds it, no gleam of fancy plays over its glittering 
corruption. Wo see it as it was. Par other may bo its aspect when the 
glamour of Hellenic grace is flung over it, when “ the lunar beam of Plato’s 
genius ” or the meteoric wit of Aristophanes light up, as by enchantment, its 
revolting sorceries. But he who would truly judge of it — he who would see it 
as it shall seem when there shall fall on it a ray out of God’s eternity, must 
\dew it as it appeared to the penetrating glance of a pure and enlightened eye. 
St. Paul, furnished by inward chastity with a diviner moly, a more potent 
haeniony, than those of Homer’s and Milton’s song — unmoved, imtempted, 
unbewitched, unterrified — sees in this painted Circe no laughing maiden, no 
bright-eyed daughter of the sun, but a foul and baleful harlot; and, seizing lier 
by the hair, stamps deep upon her leprous forehead the burning titles of her 
shame. Henceforth she may go for all time throughout the world a branded 
sorceress. All may read that festering stigma ; none can henceforth deceive the 
nations into regrets for the vanished graces of a world which know not Gk>d.' 

But besides this unmitigated horror inspired by the lowest asi^ect of 
heathen life, St. Paul derived from his early insight into its character his 
deep conviction that earthly knowledge has no necessary connexion witli 
heavenly wisdom. If we may trust the romance of the sophist Philostratus, 
and if he is not merely appropriating the sentiments which he had derived 
from Christianity, the youthful Apollonius of Tyana, who was afterwards 
held up as a kind of heathen parallel to Christ, was studying under the orator 
Euthydemus at Tarsus at the very time when it must also have been the 
residence of the youthful Paul and even Apollonius, at tlio age of thirteen, 
was so struck with the contrast between the professed wisdom of the city and 
its iniseiable morality, that ho obtained leave from his fatlior to remove 
to -^gm, and so pursue his studies at a more serious and religious place.* 
The picture drawn, so long afterwards, by Philostratus, of the luxury, 
buffoonery, the petulance, the dandyism, the gossip, of the life at 
Tarsus, as a serious boy-philosopher is supposed to have witnessed it, 
might have no historical value if it were not confirmed in c\cry particular 
by the sober narrative of the contemporary Strabo. “ So great,” he says, “ is 
the zeal of the inhabitants for philosophy and all other encyclic training, that 
they have surpassed even Athens and Alexandria, and every other place one 
could mention in which philological and philosophical schools have arisen.” * 

' V. infray on Rom. i. 18 — 32. 2 Philostrat. ViL Ap(>lJ. i. 7. 

3 *0 Tbv fiiv 8i£d(TKaXou tixero rh 8i rijt noKttat arondv tt i^yeiTO icai ov xprfarbtf 

ffuhi.\o<ro(f)rj0-ai. re yap ovSapov pdWov dnrovrai^ v’KmndXax re koX v^piorol ndyra 

(Philostr. Vit. Apollon, y i., p. 8, ch^. 7, ed. Clear. 1709). 

4 Strabo. 4v. 4, pp. 672, 673. ^e, too, Xen. Anah, i. 2, 23 j PHn. v. 22 ; Q. Cui t. 
iii. 5, 1. The Stoics, Athenodorus, tutor of Augustus, and Nestor, tutor of Tiberiua, 
lived at Tarsus ; and others are mentioned. 
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The state of affairs resulting from the social atmosphere which he proceeds 
to describe is as amusing as it is despicable. It gives us a glimpse of the 
professorial world in days of Pagan decadence; of a professorial world, 
not such as it now is, and often has been, in our English and German 
Universities, where Christian brotherhood and mutual esteem have taken 
the place of wretched rivalism, and where good and learned men devote 
their lives to “ gazing on the bright countenance of truth in the mild and 
dewy air of delightful studies,” but as it was also in the days of the Poggios, 
Pilelfos, and Politians of the Renaissance— cliques of jealous savtnis, narrow, 
selfish, unscrupulous, base, sceptical, impure — bursting with gossip, scandal, 
and spite. “ The thrones ” of these little ** academic gods ” were as 
mutually hostile and as universally degraded as those of the Olympian deities, 
in which it was, perhaps, a happy thing that they had ceased to l^elieve. One 
illustrious professor cheated the State by stealing oil ; another avenged liimself 
on an opponent by epigrams ; another by a nocturnal bespattering of his 
house; and rhetorical jealousies often ended in bloody quarrels. On this 
unedifying spectacle of littleness in great places the people in general looked 
with admiring eyes, and discussed the petty discords of these squabbling 
sophists as though they were matters of historical importance.^ We can weD 
imagine how unutterably frivolous this apotheosis of pedantism would api)ear 
to a serious-minded and faithful Jew ; and it may have been his Tarsiau 
reminiscences which added emphasis to St. PauVs reiterated warnings — that 
the wise men of heathendom, alleging themselves to be wise, became fools ; ” 
that “ they became vain in their disputings, and their unintelligent heart 
was darkened ; ” ^ that ‘‘ the wisdom of this world is folly in the sight of God, 
for it is mitten, He who graspeth the wise in their own craftiness.” And 
again, “ the Lord knoweth the reasonings of the wise that they are vain.” ^ 
But while he thus confirms his tenet, according to his usual custom, by 
Scriptural quotations from Job and the Psalms, and elsewhere from Isaiah and 
Jeremiah,^ he reiterates again and again from his omi experience that the 
Greeks seek after wisdom and regard the Cross as foolishness, yet that the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God stronger than 
men, and tliat God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise, and tlio base things of the world to confound the mighty ; and lliat 
when, in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God. 
it pleased God by ‘Hhe foolishness of the proclamation”^ — for in his 
strong irony ho loves and glories in the antitheses of his opponent's choosing — 
“ by the foolishness of tho thing preached ” to save them that believe.® 
If tbe boasted wisdom of tho Greek and Roman world was such as tho young 


^ nora/ii.(>f T« avToj* Ki^vot, y wopoKaOtivrat, tca^aTrp twv oi lypoi (Pllilostr. 

Xtli 8Upr . ). 

- Noni. i. 21, 22. ^ i Qor. iii, 18 — 20. 

^ Job V. IJ; Ps. xciv. 11; Isa. xxix. 14; xsjtiii. 18; xliv. 25; J«. viii 1 L 
18—27. 

^ 1 Cor. i. 21, iia rrit row tcyip^fiarot* 

* 1 Cor. i 18—25 ; ii. 14 ; iii. 19 ; iv. 10 ; 2 Cor. xl 1C, 19» 

6 2 
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Saul had seen, if their very type of senselessness and foolishness was 
that wliich the converted Paul believed, then Paul at least — so he says in 
liis passionate and scornful irony — would choose for ever to be on the side of, 
to east in his lot with, to be gladly numbered among, the idiots and the 
fools, 

“ He who hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound, or doubt Him, or defy ; 

Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 

Stand thou on that side — for on this am I ! ” 

St. Paul, then, was to the very heart a Jew — a Jew in culture, a Jew in 
sympathy, a Jew in nationality, a Jew in faith. His temperament was in no 
sense what we ordinanly regard as a poetic temperament ; yet when wo re- 
member how all the poetry which existed in the moral depths of his nature was 
sustained by the rhythms and imagery, as his soul itself was sustained by the 
thoughts and hoj)es, of his national literature — when we consider how the star 
of Abraham had seemed to shine on his cradle in a heathen land, and his boy- 
hood in the dim streets of unhallowed Tarsus to gain freshness and sweetness 
‘•from the waving and rustling of the oak of Mamro*^' — we can understand 
that though in Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, but a new ercation,^ yet for no earthly possession would he 
have bartered bis connexion with the chosen race. In his Epistle to the 
Romans he speaks iu almost the very language of the Talmudist : “ Israel hath 
sinned (Josh. vii. 11), but although ho hath sinned,*’ said Rabbi Abba bar Zavda, 
“ he is still Israel. Hence the proverb — A myrtle among nettles is still called 
a myrtle.”^ And when we read the numerous passages in which he vaunts his 
participation in the hopes of Israel, his claim to be a fruitful branch iu the 
rich olive of Jewish life ; when 'wc hear him speak of their adoption, their 
Shechinah, their covenants, their Law, their worship, their promises, their 
Fathers, their oracles of God, their claim of kinsmanship with the humanity 
of Christ,^ we can understand to the full the intense ejaculation of his patriotic 
fervour, when — in language which has ever been the stumbling-block of reli- 
gious selfishness, but which 8ui*passes the noblest utterances of heroic solf- 
dovotion — he declares that he could wish himself accursed from Christ^ for his 
brethren, his kinsmen, according to the flosli.^" The valiant spirit of the Jews 

* Hansrath, p. 20. 2 Gal. vi. 15; iii. 28, 

^ SanhedHtiy f. 44, 1. Horn. iii. 2; vi.,pa8Bim. 

^ Rom. ix. 1 — 5 ; X. 1 ; xi. 1. * Rom. ix. 8. 

® Any one who wishes to see the contortion* of a narrow exegesis struggling to 
extricate itself out of a plain meaning, which is too noble for its oomi^ehension, may see 
specimens of it in commentaries upon this text. This, alas 1 is only one instance of the 
spirit which so often makes the reading of an ordinary variorum Pauline commentary 
one of the most tedious, bewildering, and unprofitable of employments. Strange that, 
with the example of Chiist before their eyes, many erudite Christian commentators 
should know so little of the sublimity of unselfishness as to force us to look to the 
parallels of a Moses— nay, even of a Danton— in order that we may be able to oonoeive 
of the true nobleness of a Paul 1 But there are casw in which he who would obtain from 
the wrilhjgB of St.iPfeul thc'lr tine, o^mI of^en cfiiite siutjdc atul triiiispaycnt,'uitn'ni!»^% 
irtot feai au'.iy ^ th untputing hand the accumululed cobwebs of centurie:! of error. 
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of Tarsns sent them in hundreds to die, sword in hand, amid the carnage of 
captured Jerusalem, and to shed their last blood to slake, if might be, the very 
embers of the conflagration which destroyed the Temple of their love. The 
same patriotism burned in the spirit, the same blood flowed in the veins, not 
only of Saul the Pharisee, but of Paul the prisoner of the Lord. 

It will be seen from all that we have said that we wholly disagree with 
those who have made it thoir favourite thesis to maintain for St. Paul the early 
acquisition of an advanced Hellenic culture. His style and his dialectic method 
have been appealed to in order to support this viow.^ His style, however, is 
that of a man who wrote in a x>eculiar and provincial Greek, but tliought in 
Syriac ; and his dialectical method is purely Rabbinic. As for his deep know- 
ledge of heathen life, wo may l>e sure that it was not derived from books, but 
from the fatal wickedness of which he liad been a daily witness. A Jew in a 
heathen city needed no books to reveal to him tho “ depths of Satan.” In this 
respect how startling a revelation to tho modem world was the indisputable 
evidence of the ruins of Pompeii! Who would have expected to find the 
infamies of the Dead Sea cities paraded with such infinite shamelessness in 
every street of a little provincial town ? What innocent snow could ever hide 
the guilty front of a life so unspeakably abominable ? Could anytliing short 
of the earthquake have engulfed it, or of the volcano liave burnt it up ? And 
if Pompeii was like this, wo may judge, from tlie works of A^ristophanes and 
Atheneeus, of Juvenal and Martial, of Petronius and Apuleius, of Strato and 
Meleager — which maybe regarded as tho “ porcA’ jusfijicatives ” of St. Paul's 
(‘stimate of heathendom — what Tarsus and Ephesus, what Corinth and Miletus, 
wore likely to have been. In days and countries when the darkness was so 
deep that the very deeds of darkness did not need to hide themselves — in days 
and cities where the worst vilenesses of idolatry were trumjieted in its streets, 
and sculp tiued in its market-places, and consecrated in its worship, and stam}K?d 
upon its coins— did Paul need Greek study to tell him the characteristics of a 
godless civilisation? Tho notion of Baumgarten that, after his conversion, 
St. Paul earnestly studied Grei'k literature at Tai*sus, with a view to his mission 
among the heathen— or that tho books” and parchments which he asked to 
bo sent to him from the house of Carpus at Tioas,- were of this description — 
is as precarious as tho fancy that his parents sent him to be educated at Jeru- 
salem in order to counteract tho commencing sorcery exercised over his 
imagination by Hellenic studies. Gamaliel, it is true, was one of tho few 
Rabbis who took the liberal and enlightened view about the permissibility of 
the Chohmah Jovanith, or “ wisdom of the Greeks ” — one of the few who held 
the desirability of not wholly disseveiing tho white tallith of Shem from the 
stained pallium of Japhet.^ But, on the one liaud, neither would Gaznalie) 

] See Scliaff, HiM, of AncL ChrUiianityy i. 68. ‘2 Tim. iv. 18, 

See lAfc of Christy £xc. IV^. vol. ii. 461. The study of Greek literature by tha 
House of Gamaliel is said to have been connived at by the Kabbis, on the plea that they 
needed i. knowledge of Greek in civil and diplomatic intercourse on behalf of their 
countrymen (see Etheridge, J5re6. lAt, p. 45). K^ban Sh|iaon Ben Gamaliel is said to 
have remarked that thei*e wei-e 1,000 diihUen in his father’s house, of whom 500 studied 
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have had that false toleration which seems to think that ** the ointment of the 
apothecary ” is valueless without ‘‘ the fly which causeth it to stink and, on 
the other hand, if Gamaliel had allowed his pupils to handle such books, or 
such paHs of books, as dwelt on the darker side of Paganism, Paul was not the 
kind of pupil who would, for a moment, have availed himself of such “ ruinous 
edification.” ^ The Jews were so scrupulous, that some of them held concern- 
ing books of their own hagiographa — such, for instance, as the Book of Esther 
— that they were dubious reading. They would not allow their youth oven to 
open the Song of Solomon before the age of twenty-one. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more certain than that a “Pharisee of Pharisees,” oven though liis 
boyhood were spent in heathen Tai'sus, would not have been allowed to road — 
barely even allowed to know the existence of — any but the sweetest and soundest 
portions of Greek letters, if oven these.^ But who that has read St. Paul can 
believe that he has ever studied Homer, or -^schylus, or Sophocles ? If ho 
liad done so, would there— in a writer who often “ thinks in quotations ” — 
have been no touch or trace of any reminiscence of, or allusion to, epic or tragic 
poetry in epistles written at Athens and at Corinth, and beside the very tumuli 
of Ajax and Achilles ? Had Paul been a reader of Aristotle, would ho have 
argued in the style which he adopts in the Epistles to the Galatians and the 
Romans ? ^ Had he been a reader of Plato, would the fifteenth chapter of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians liave carried in it not the most remotely faint 
allusion to the splendid guesses of the Phaedo ? Nothing can be more clear 
than that he had never been subjected to a classic training. His Greek is not 
the Greek of the Atticists, nor his rhetoric the rhetoric of the schools, nor his 
logic the logic of the philosophers. It is doubtful whether the incomparable 
energy and individuality of his style and of his reasoning would not have been 


the law, and 500 the wisdom of the Greeks, and that of these all but two perished [in 
the rebeUion of Bar-cochba ?] {Bahha Kama, f. 83, 1). The author of the celebrate<l 
comparison, that “because the two sons of Noah, Shem and Japhet, united to cover with 
one garment their father’s nakedness, Shem obtained the fringed garment [UiUUh), and 
Japhet the philosopher’s garment {pallium), which ought to be united again,” was R. 
Jochonan Ben Napuchali {Mid/r. Eabbah, Gen. xxxvi. ; Jer. Sotah, ad f.; Selden, JJe 
Synedr. ii. 9, 2 ; Biscoe, p. GO). On the other hand, the narrower Rabbis identified 
Greek learning with Egyptian thaumaturgy ; and when R. Elieser Ben Dama asked his 
uncle, R. Ismael, whether one might not learn Greek knowledge after having studied the 
entire law, R. Ismael quoted in reply Josh. i. 8, and said, “Go and find a moment which 
is neither day nor night, and then abandon yourself in it to Greek knowledge ” {Mena- 
diClh, 99, 2). ^ ^ 

^ 1 Cor. viii. 10, ^ <rvveiSr}<Tti avTov acrOei^ovt oftos olKoSofirj&rjtTtrcu elt rh ra tlSitiXoOvra iirBCtiv. 

llahiosa aedificatio, Calv. ad loc. 

2 See Sota, 49, G ; and the strong condemnation of all Gentile books by R. Akibha, 
^Ihab. Sanlicdr, 90, a. (Gfrorer, Jahrh, d, HeiU^ i. 114; Philo, ii. 350; Griitz, iii. ^2; 
Derenbourg, Pal^t. 114.) In Yadayim, iv, 6, the Sadducees complain of some Pharisees 
for holding that the Boolcs of Ecclesiastes and Canticles “defile the hands,” wliile “the 
books of Homeros ” do not. The comment appended to this remark shows, however, the 
most astounding ignorance. The two Rabbis {in loco) take “Meros” to be the ])roper 
name, preceded by the article, and deriving Meros from rasas, to destroy, make the 
lioems of Homer into books which cavil against the Law and are doomed to destruction I 
Griitz denies that cn'nrr is Homer. 

8 “Melius haec sibi conyenissent,” says Fritzsche, in alluding to one Qf St. Raul'l 
antinomies, “si Apostolus Aristotelis non Gamalielis aluzpmiB fttil^s6t•** 
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merely enfeebled and conventionalised if he had gone through any prolonged 
course of the only training which the Sophists of Tarsus could have given 
him.' 


CHAPTER III. 

THE SCHOOL OP THE EABBI. 

*HKOV(raT* yhp ifi^v ava<rTpo<piiv xort 4 p $ti , . . vfoticoxrop 

Iv Ty *lov^ai<Tfxtp virkp iroX\ous ffvPTiKtKi^as iy rf y€V€t /lov. — Gal. i. 13, 14. 

“ Let thy house be a place of resort for the wise, and cover thyself with the 
dust of their feet, and drink their words with thirstiness.” — Firke Abhdih^ i. 4. 

“The M’orld was created for the sake of the Thorah.” — Nedarim^ 32, 1. 

“Whoever is busied in the law for its own sake is worth the whole world.” — 
PjaiEK It. Meiii, 1. 

So far, then, wo have attempted to trace in detail, by the aid of St. Paul's 
own wiitings, the degree and the character of those inflaences which were 
exercised upon his mind by the early years which he spent at Tarsus, modified 
or deepened as they must have been by long intercourse with heathens, and 
with converts from heathendom, in later years. And already we have seen 
abundant reason to believe that the impressions which he received from 
Helleuism were compai-atively superficial and fugitive, while those of his 
Hebraic training aud iiatiouality worked deep among the very bases of his 
life. It is this Hebraic side of bis character, so important to any under- 
standing of liis life and writings, that wo must now endeavour to trace and 
estimate. 

That St. Paul was a Roman citizen, that he could go through the world 
and say in his own defence, when needful or possible, Oivis Rovianus sum, is 
stated so distinctly, aud under circumstances so manifestly probable, that the 
fact stands above all doubt. Thei'e are, indeed, some diflBcnlties about it 
which induce many Geimian theologians quietly to deny its truth, and attri- 
bute the statement to a desire on the part of the author of the Acts “ to 
recommend St. Paul to the Romans as a native Roman,” or “ to remove the 
reproach that the originators of Christendom had been enemies of the Roman 
State.” It is true that, if St. Paul was a free-born Roman citizen, his legal 
rights as established by the Lex PorcLa^ must, according to his own state- 
ment, have been eight times violated at the time when he wrote the Second 

' See Excursus I., ** The Style of St. Paul ; ” Excursus II., “ Rhetoric of Si. Paul ; ” 
and Excursus III., “ The Classic Quotations and Allusions of St. Paul.” I may sum up 
the conclusion of these essays by stating that St. Paul had but a slight acquaintance 
with Greek literature, but that he had very probably attended some efementi^ classes 
in Tarsus, in which he had gained a tincture of Greek rhetoric, and possibly even of 
Stoic principles. 

3 Porcia lex virgas ab omnium civium Romanormn corporo amovet ” (Cic. »re. Ka\ 
8; liv. X, 9}. 
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Epistlo to the Corinthians while a ninth violation of those rights was only 
prevented by his direct appeal. Five of these, however, were Jewish 
scourgings ; and what we have already said, as well as what we shall say 
hereafter, may well lead us to suppose that, as against the Jews, St. Paul 
would have pui-posely abstained from putting forward a claim which, from 
the mouth of a Jew, would have been regarded as an odious sign that he was 
willing to make a personal advantage of his country’s subjection. The Jewish 
authorities possessed the power to scourge, and it is only too sadly probable 
that Saul himself, when ho was their agent, had been the cause of its infliction 
on other Christians. If so, he would have felt a strong additional reason for 
abstaining from the plea which would have exempted him from the authority 
of his countrymen ; and wo may see in this abstention a fresh and, so far as 
I am aware, a hitherto unnoticed trait of his natural nobleness. As to the 
Roman scourgings, it is clear that the author of the Acts, though well aware 
of the privileges which Roman citizenship entailed, was also aware that, on 
turbulent occasions and in remote places, the plea might bo summarily set 
aside in the case of those who were too weak or too obscure to support it. If 
under the full glare of publicity in Sicily, and when the rights of the '^Civitas*^ 
were rare, a Yerres could contemptuously ignore them to an extent much 
more revolting to the Roman sense of dignity than scourging was — then very 
little difficulty remains in reconciling St. Paul’s expression, “ Thrice was I 
beaten with rods,” with the claim which he put forth to the j)raDtors of 
Philippi and to the chiliarch at Jerusalem. How^ St. Paul’s father or grand- 
father obtained the highly-prized distinction wo have no means of ascertaining. 
It certainly did not belong to any one as a citizen of Tarsus, for, if so, Lysias 
at Jerusalem, knowing that St. Paul came from Tarsus, would have known 
that he had also the rights of a Roman. But Tarsus was not a Colonia or a 
Municipiumy but only an Urhs Libera; and this privilege, bestowed upon it 
by Augustus, did not involve any claim to the CivUas. The franchise may 
either have been purchased by Paul’s father, or obtained as a reward for some 
services of which no trace remains.^ When Cassius puuishcd Tarsus by a 
heavy fine for having embraced the side of Antony, it is said that many 
Tarsians wore sold as slaves in order to pay the money ; and one conjecture 
is that St. Paul’s father, in his early days, may have been one of these, and 
may have been first emancipated and then presented with the Civitas during 
a residence at Rome. The conjecture is just possible, but nothing more. 

At any rate, this Roman citizenship is not in any way inconsistent with 
his constant claim to the purest Jewish descent; nor did it appreciably affect 
his character. The father of Saul may have been glad that ho possessed an 
inalienable right, transmissible to his son, which would protect him in many 
of those perils which were only too possible in such times; but it made no 

J When he was about fif^-three years old. 

See for such means of acquiring it, Suet. Auff, 47 ; Joff. B, J, ii. 14 ; Acts xxii. 
28. The possession of citizenship liad to be proved by a “rf/pfowia,” and Claudimi 
punished a falsa assumption of it with death. (Suet. ClauL 25: Calig, 28; Aero, 12; 
Epictet. Dimrt, iii. 21.) ' 
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difference in the training which he gave to the young Saul, or in the destiny 
which he marked out for him. That trainixig, as we can clearly see, was the 
ordinary training of every Jewish boy. The prejudices of the Pharisaic 
house, it has been said, “ surrounded his cradle ; his Judaism grew like the 
mustard- tree in the Gospel, and intolerance, fanaticism, national hatred, pride, 
and other passions, built their nests among its branches.”^ At the age of five 
ho would begin to study the Bible with his parents at homo ; and even earlier 
than this he would doubtless have learnt the Shema- and the Hallel (Psalms 
cxiii. — cxviii.) in whole or in part. At six ho would go to his “ vineyard,*' as the 
later Rabbis called their schools. At ten ho would begin to study those 
earlier and simpler developments of the oral law, which were afterwards 
collected in the Mislina. At thirteen he would, by a sort of “ confirmation,” 
become a “ Son of the Commandment.” ^ At fifteen ho would be trained in 
yet more minute and burdensome halacMih, analogous to those which ulti- 
mately filled the vast mass of the Gemara. At twenty, or earlier, like every 
orthodox Jew, he would marry. During many years he would be ranked 
among the “ pupils of the wise,”^ and be mainly occupied with the traditions 
of the Fathers.*'^ 

It was in studies and habits like these that the young Saul of Tarsus grew 
up to the age of thirteen, which was the age at which a Jewish boy, if he were 
destined for the position of a Rabbi, entered the school of some great master. 
The master among whose pupils Saul was enroDed was the famous Rabban 
Gamaliel, a son of Rabban Simeon, and a grandson of HOlel, “ a doctor of 
the law had in reputation among all the people.**® There were only seven of 
the Rabbis to whom the Jews gave the title of Rabban, and three of these 
were Gamaliels of this family, who each in turn rose to the high distinction 
of Nasi, or President of the School. Gamaliel I., like his grandfather 
Hillel, held the somewhat anomalous position of a liberal Pharisee. A Pharisee 
in heartfelt zeal for the traditions of his fathers,^ he yet had none of the 
narrow exclusiveness which characterised Shammai, tlio rival of his grand- 
father, and the hard school which Shammai had founded. His liberality of 
intellect showed itself in the permission of Pagan literature; his largeness of 
heart in the tolerance which breathes through his speech before the Sanhedrin. 

^ HauBrath, p. 19. 

- Strictly Deut. vi. 4—9; but also xi. 13—27 ; Xuin. xv. 37 — 41. 

^ Bar miUvaA, 

* Pirkc Abhdth, v. 21. See too Dr. Ginsburg’s excellent article on “ Education '* in 
Kitto’s BibL CycL 

* Pirke Ahhbth, i. 1. Tbo two favourite words of the Pharisees were oKptp«« and 
Ta iraTpta i9r\. See Acts xxvi, 5 ; xxii. 3; Jos. i^. J. ik ^ § 14 ; i. 5, § 2; Anil, xiiL 10^ 
§ 0; xvii. 2, adjtn, 

^ Acts V. 34, xxii. 3. See Griitz, Oefch, d. Juden. iii. 274. 

7 I have noticed farther on (see Excursus Y.) the difficulty of being sure which of the 
Gamaliels is referred to when the name occurs in the Talmud. Ihis, however, is less im- 
portant, since they were all of the same school, and entirely faithful to Mosaism. Wtf 
may see the uaer change which subsea uently took plaoe in St. Paul's views if we oom- 
gxreRom. xiv. 5, Col. ii. 16, Gal, Iv. 10, with the following anecdote: — “Kabban 
GamaUeTs ass happened to be laden with honey, and it was found dead one Sabbath 
evening, because he had been unwilling to unload it on that day ” f. 154, c. 2). 
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There is no authority for the tradition that he was a secret Christian,^ hut we 
see from the numerous notices of him in the Talmud, and from the sayings 
there ascribed to him, that he was a man of exactly the cliaracter which we 
should infer from the brief notice of him and of his sentiments in the Acts 
of the Apostles. In both sources alike we see a humane, thoughtful, high- 
minded, and religious man — a man of sufficient culture to elevate him above 
vulgar passions, and of sufficient wisdom to see, to state, and to act upon the 
broad principles that hasty judgments are dangerously liable to error ; that 
there is a strength and majesty in truth which needs no aid from persecu- 
tion ; that a light from heaven falls upon the destinies of man, and tliat by 
that light Gk>d ** shows all things in the slow history of their ripening.’^ 

At the feet of this eminent Sanhedrist sat Saul of Tarsus in all pro- 
bability for many years and though for a time the burning zeal of his 
temperament may have carried him to excesses of intolerance in which ho 
was untrue to the best traditions of his school, yet, since the sunlight of the 
grace of God ripened in his soul the latent seeds of all that was wise and 
tender, we may believe that some of those genus of charity had been 
implanted in his heart by his eminent teacher. So far from seeing any 
improbability in the statement that St. Paul had been a scholar of Gamaliel, 
it seems to me that it throws a flood of light on the character and opinions of 
the Apostle, With the exception of Hillel, there is no one of the Jewish 
Rabbis, so far as wo see them in the light of history, whose virtues made him 
better suited to bo a teacher of a Saul, than Hillel’s grandson. We must bear 
in mind that the dark side of Pharisaism which is brought before us in the 
Gospels — the common and current Pharisaism, half hypocritical, half 
mechanical, and wholly selfish, which justly incurred the blighting flash of 
Christ’s denunciation — was not the only aspect which Pharisaism could wear. 
When we speak of Pharisaism we mean obedience petrified into formalism, 
religion degraded into ritual, morals cankered by casuistry; we mean the 
triumph and perpetuity of all the worst and weakest elements in religious 
party-spirit. But there were Pharisees and Pharisees. The New Testament 
furnishes us with a favourable jDicture of the candour and wisdom of a 
Nicodemus and a Gamaliel. In the Talmud, among many other stately 
figures who walk in a peace and righteousness worthy of the race which 
sprang from Abraham, we see the lovable and noble characters of a BGllel, of 
a Simeon, of a Chaja, of a Juda “the Holy.” It was wlion he thought of 
such as these, that, even long after his conversion, Paul could exclaim before 
the Sanhedrin with no sense of shame or contradiction — ‘‘ Men and brethren, 
I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees.” He would be the more able to make 
this appeal because, at that moment, he was expressly referring to the 

1 JUcoi/n. Clem, I 65 ; Phot. Cod. 171, p. 199; Thilo, Cod. Apocr. p. 501 (Meyer ad 
Acts V. 34). 

2 Acts xxiL 8. The Jewish Rabbis sat on lofty chairs, and their pupils sat at their 
feet, either on the ground or on benches. There is no sufficient ground for the tradition 
tj^t up till the time of GamaliePs death it had been the custom for the pupils to stand* 
(8 Kings ii. 3; iv. 38; Bab. Sankedr. vii. 2 ; Biscoe, p, 77.) 
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resurrection of tlie dead, which has been too sweepingly charactensed as ** the 
one doctrine which Paul the Apostle borrowed from Saul the Pharisee.” 

It is both interesting, and for the study of St. Paul’s Epistles most 
deeply important, to trace the influence of these years upon his character and 
intellect. Much that he learnt during early manhood continued to be, till the 
last, an essential part of his knowledge and experience. To the day of his 
death ho neither denied nor underrated the advantages of the Jew ; and first 
amjong those advantages he placed the possession of “the oracles of God.”^ 
He had begun the study of these Scriptures at the age of six, and to them, 
and the elucidations of them which had been gathered during many centuries 
in the schools of Judaism, he had devoted the most studious years of his life. 
The effects of that study are more or less traceable in every Epistle which he 
wrote ; they are specially remarkable in those which, like the Epistle to the 
Romans, were in whole or in part addressed to Churches in which Jewish 
converts were numerous or predominant. 

His profound knowledge of the Old Testament Scriptures shows how 
great had been his familiarity with them from earliest childhood. From the 
Pentateuch, from the Prophets, and above all from the Psalter, he not only 
quotes repeatedly, advancing at each step of the argument from quotation to 
quotation, as though without these his argument, which is often in reality 
quite independent of them, would lack authority; but he also quotes, as is 
evident, from memory, and often into one brief quotation weaves the verbal 
reminiscences of several passages.^ Like all Hellenistic Jews he uses the 
Greek version of the LXX., but ho had an advantage over most Hellenists in 
that knowledge of the original Hebrew which sometimes stands him in good 
stead. Yet though he can refer to the original when occasion requires, the 
LXX. was to him as much “ the Bible ” as our English version is to us ; and, 
as is the case with many Christian writers, ho knew it so well that his 
sentences aro constantly moulded by its rhythm, and his thoughts incessantly 
coloured by its expressions. 

And the controversial use which ho makes of it is very remarkable. It 
often seems at flret sight to be wholly independent of the context. It often 
seems to read between the lines.^ It often seems to consider the mere words 
of a wi'itor as of conclusive authority entirely apart from their original 
application.'^ It seems to regard the word and letter of Scripture as full of 
livime mysterious oracles, which might not only be cited in matters of doctrine, 
lut even to illustrate the simplest matters of contemporary fact.® It attaches 
jonsequenccs of the deepest importance to what an ordinaiy reader might 

^ Horn. iii. 2. 

2 E.g,^ Rom. i. 24, iii. 6, iv. 17, ix. 33, x. 18, xi. 8; 1 Cor. vi. 2, ix. 7, xv. 45; kt. 

3 Rom. ii. 24, iii. 10—18, ix. 15 ;1 Cor. x. 1 — 4 ; Gal. iv. 24—31; &c. This is the 
essence of the later Kabbala, with its Pard€9 — namely, PesAoi, “ ejmlanation ; ” JRemei, 
“hint;” Derush^ “homily;” and Sod^ “mystery.” Yet in St. Paul there ia not a 
trace of the methods {OeneUt) of Gematrii^ Kotaiikon, or Themourah, which the Jews 
tti>plied vfrg early to Old Testament exegesis. I have rally explained these tenns in a 
paper on “Rabbinic Exegesis,” Expoeitor^ May, 1877, 

•* X Cor. xiv. 21 ; Rom. x. 0—9 ; X Cor. xv. 45. * See Bom. x. 15—21. 
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regard as a mere grammatical expression.^ But if the general conception of 
tliis style of argumentation was due to Paul’s long training in Rabbinic 
principles of exegesis, it should not be forgotten that while these principles 
often modified the form of his expressions, they cannot in any single instance 
be said to have furnished the essential matter of his thoughts. It was quite 
inevitable that one who had undergone the elaborate training of a Rabbi — one 
who, to full manhood, had never dreamt that any training could be superior to 
it— would not instantly unlearn the reiterated lessons of so many years. Nor 
was it in any wav necessary to the interests of religious truth that he should 
do so. Tlie sort of traditional culture in the explanation of Scrij)ture wliich 
he learnt at the feet of Gamaliel was not only of extreme value in all his 
controversies with the J ews, but also enriched his style, and lent fresh vivid- 
ness to his arguments, without enfeebling his judgment or mystifying his 
opinions. The ingenuity of the Jewish Rabbi never for one moment over- 
powers the vigorous sense and illuminated intellect of the Christian teacher. 
Although St. Paul’s method of handling Scrqdure, undoubtedly, in its general 
features, resembles and recalls tlze method which reigns throughout the 
Talmud, yet the practical force, the inspired wisdom, the clear intuition, of 
the great Aiiostle, preserve him from that extravagant abuse of numerical, 
kabbalistic, esoteric, and impossibly inferential minutia} which make anything 
mean anything— from aU attempt to emulate the remarkable exegetical feats 
of those letter-worshipping Rabbis who prided themselves on suspending 
dogmatic mountains by textual hairs. He shared, doubtless, in the views of 
the later Jewish schools — the Tanaim and Amoraim — on the nature of 
inspiration. These views, which we find also in Philo, made the words of 
Scripture co-exteusive and identical with the words of God, and in the 
clumsy and feeble hands of the more fanatical Talmudists often attached to 
the dead letter an importance which stifled or destroyed tho living sense. 
But as this extreme and mechanical literalism — this claim to absolute in- 
fallibility even in accidental details and passing allusions — this superstitious 
adoration of the letters and vocables of Scripture as though they wore tho 
articulate vocables and immediate autograph of God — finds no encouragement 
in any part of Scripture, and very direct discouragement in more than one of 
the utterances of Christ, so there is not a siuglo jiassago in which any 
approach to it is dogmatically stated in the writings of St. Paul.- Nay, more 
— the very point of his specific difference from tho Judaeo-Christians was his 
denial of the permanent validity of tho entire scheme of legislation which it 
was the immediate object of the Pentateuch to record. If it be asserted 
that St. Paul deals with the Old Testament in tho manner of a Rabbi, let it 
be said in answer tliat he uses it to emancipate the souls wliich JudaisD' 

1 Gal. in. 16. 

2 2 Tim. iii. 16 is no exception ; even if B<6irv€vaTot be there regarded as a predicate 
nothing would be more extravagant than to rest on that single adjective the wt hypo^ 
thesis of literal dictation (see infra, ad loc,). On this CTeat subject of inspiration I lave 
stated what I beUeve to be the Catholic faith fully apd clearly in the Bihk Eductor L 

ion Bn • '* 
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enslaved; and that he deduces from it, not the Kabbala and the Talmud — ‘‘a 
philosophy for dreamers and a code for mummies ” * — ^but the main ideas of 
the Gospel of the grace of God. 

It will bo easy for any thoughtful and unprejudiced reader of St. Paul’s 
Epistles to verify and illustrate for himself the Apostle’s use of Scripture. 
Ho adopts the current mode of citation, but ho ennobles and enlightens it.* 
That he did not consider tho method universally applicable is clear from its 
omission in those of his Epistles which were intended in the main for Grentile 
Christians, 3 as also in his speeches to heathen assemblies. But to the Jews he 
would naturally address a style of argument which was in entire accordance 
with their own method of dialectics. Many of tho tiniths which ho 
demonstrates by other considerations may have seemed to him to acquire 
additional authority from their assonance with certain expressions of Scripture. 
We cannot, indeed, bo sure in some instances how far St. Paul meant liis 
quotation for an argument, and how far ho used it as a more illustrative 
formula. Thus, we feel no hesitation in admitting the cogency of his proof 
of the fact tliat both Jews and Gentiles were guilty in God’s sight ; but we 
should not consider the language of David about his enemies in the fourteenth 
and fifty-third Psalms, still less his strong expressions “ all ” and “ no, not 
one,” as adding any great additional force to the general argument. It is 
probable that a Jew would have done so; and St. Paul, as a Jew trained in 
this method of Scriptural application, may have done so too. But what has 
been called his “ inspired Targum ” of the Old Testament does not bind us to 
the mystic method of Old Testament commentary. As tho Jews were more 
likely to adopt any conclusion which was expressed for them in tho words of 
Scripture, St. Pai, having undergone the samo training, naturally enwove 
into his style — though only when he wrote to them — this particular method of 
Scriptural illustration. To them an argument of this kind would be an 
argummtum ex concessis. To us its argumentative force would be much 
smaller, because it does not appeal to us, as to him and to his readers, with all 
tho force of familiar reasoning. So far from thinking this a subject for 
regret, we may, on the contrary, be heartily thankful for an insight which 
could give explicitness to deeply latent tniths, and find in an observation of 
minor importance, like that of Habakkuk, that “ the soul of tho proud man 
is not upright, but the just man shall live by his steadfastness — t.e., that 
the Ohaldeans should enjoy no stable prosperity, but that the Jews, hero 
ideally represented as “ the upright man," should, because of their fidelity, 
live secure — the depth of power and meaning which we attach to that palmary 
truth of the Paulino theology that “ the j list shall live hy his faith*' ^ 

* Reuse, Thiol. Chrit. i. 208 and 408 — 421. 

2 See Jowett, ItoinaiiSt I, 353 — ouf:, 

* There are no Scriptuiml quotations in 1, 2 Thess., Phfl., Col. 

* Uab, ii. 4. (Heb. by bis trustworthiness.) Lightfoot oa Gal. iii. 11, 

and p. 149. 

* Gal. iil. 11 : I'oin. i, 17 ; in Heb. x» 88. St. Paul tqniti the imr bf the LXX., 
which nVt iu tlic irolfrcw. 
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A similar but more remarkable instance of this apparent subordination of 
tbe historic context in the illustrative application of prophetic words is found 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 21. St. Paul is there speaking of the gift of tongues, and 
speaking of it with entire disparagement in comparison with the loftier gift 
of prophecy, i.e., of impassioned and spiritual teaching. In support of this 
disparaging estimate, and as a proof that the tongues, being mainly meant as 
a sign to unbelievers, ought only to be used sparingly and under definite 
limitations in the congregations of the faithful, he quotes from Isaiah xxviii. 11^ 
the verso — ^which he does not in this instance borrow from the LXX. version — 
“ With vten of other tongues and other lips will I spealc unto this people^ and 
yet for all thai will they not hear me, saith the Lord.** The whole meaning 
and context are, in the original, very interesting, and generally misunderstood. 
The passage implies that since the drunken, shameless priests and prophetd 
chose, in their hiccoughing scorn, to deride the manner and method of tho 
divine instruction which came to them,^ God should address them in a wholly 
different way, namely, by the Assyrians, who spake tongues which they could 
not understand ; and yet oven to that instruction — tho stem and unintelligible 
utterance of foreign victors — they should continue deaf. This passage, in a 
manner quite alien from any which would be natural to us, St. Paul embodied 
in a pre-eminently noble and able argument, as though it illustrated, if it did 
not prove, his view as to the proper object and limitations of those soliloquies 
of ecstatic spiritual emotion which were known as Glossolalia, or “ tho Gift of 
Tongues.^’ 

One more instance, and that, perhaps, the most remarkable of all, will 
enable us better to understand a peculiarity which was tho natural result of 
years of teaching. In Gal. iii. 16 he says, “Now tho promises were spoken to 
Abraham and to his seed. Ho saith not. And to seeds, as appljdng to 
many, but, as applying to one, And to thy seed — who is Christ.” Coidainly 
at first sight wo should say that an argument of immense importance was 
here founded on the use of the Hebrew word zerd in tho singular,® and its 
representative the crit(pixa of the LXX. ; and that the inference which St. Paul 
deduces depends solely on tho fact that the plural, zerahn (o-TreppLaTa), is not 
used; and that, therefore, the promise of Gen. xiii. 15 pointed from the first 
to a special fulfilment in one of Abraham’s descendants. This primd facie 
view must, however, bo erroneous, becjiuso it is inconceivable that St. Paul— a 
good Hebraist and a master of Hellenistic Greek — was unaware tliat the plural 
zeraim, as in 1 Sam. viii. 15, Dan i. 12, and the title of the Talmudic treatise, 
could not by any possibility have been used in tho original promise, because 
it could only mean various hinds of grain** — exactly in the sense in which ho 

1 The quotation is introduced with tho formula, “It has been written in the Law,'^ a 
phrase which is sometimes applied to tho entire Old Testament. 

piey ridiculed Isaiah’s repetitious by saying they were all “bid and bid, bid and 
bid, forbid and forbid, forbid and forbid,” Uc. {Tmv la^tsav, tmv Ui^sar, kav la^kctr, 
Jmv la-kav, &c., Ifeb.). (.See an atlmirable paper on this passage by Itov. S* Cox. 
hxpQaitijr, 1. p. 101.) o 
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himself uses ^ermaia in 1 Cor. xr, 38 — ^and that the Greek tpermaia, in the 
sense of “ offspring/* would bo nothing less than an imposidble barbarism. 
Tho argument, therefore — if it be an argument at all, and not what the 
Kabbis would have called a sod, or “ mystery ** — does not, and cannot* turn, 
as has been so unhesitatingly assumed, on the fact that sj?e7tJia is a stngrular 
noun, but on the fact that it is a collective noun, and was deliberately used 
instead of ‘‘sons’* or “children;”^ and St. Paul declares that this collective 
term was meant from tho first to apply to Christ, as elsewhere he applies it 
spiritually to tho servants of Christ. In tho interpretation, then, of this word, 
St. Paul roads between tho lines of tho original, and is enabled to see in it 
deep meanings which are the true, but not the primary ones;. He docs not 
say at once that tho promises to Abraham found in Christ — ^as in the purpose 
of God it had always been intended that they should find in Christ * — their 
highest and truest fulfilment; but, in a manner belonging peculiarly to the 
Jewish stylo of exegesis, ho illustrates this high truth by the use of a collective 
noun in which he believes it to have l^een mystically foreshadowed.® 

This passage is admirably adapted to throw light on the Apostle’s use of 
tho Old Testament. Rabbinic in form, it was free in spirit. Though he does 
not disdain either Amoraic or Alexandrian methods of dealing with Scripture, 
St. Paul never falls into tho follies or extravagances of either. Treating the 
letter of Scripture with intense respect, he yet made the literal sense of it bend 
at will to tho service of the spiritual consciousness. On the dead letter of tho 
Urim, which recorded the names of lost tribes, he flashed a mystic ray, which 
made them gleam forth into divine and hitherto undreamed-of oracles. The 
actual words of the sacred writers became but as the wheels and wings of the 
Clicrubim, and whithersoever the Spirit went they went. Nothing is more 
natural, nothing more interesting, in the hands of an inspired teacher 
nothing is more valuable, than this mode of application. We have not 
in St. Paul tho frigid spirit of Philonian allegoiy which to a great 
extent depreciated tho original and historic sense of Scripture, and was 
chiefly bent on educing philosophic mysteries from its li\'ing page ; nor liave 
wo a einglo instance of Gematria or Notarikon, of Atbash or Albam, of 
Hillers middoth or Akibha’s method of hanging legal decisions on the horns 
of letters. Into these unreal mysticisms and oxegetical frivolities it >vas 
impossible that a man should fiiU who was intensely earnest, and felt, in the 
vast mass of what he wrote, that he had the Spirit of the Lord. In no 
single instance does he make one of theso general quotations the demon- 
strativo hasU of tho point which he is endeavouring to impress. In every instaneo 

^ Sec Lightfoot, ad loc . , p. 139. 

2 Ab in Gen. iii. 15. The Jew« could not deny tho force of the argument, for they 
interpreted Gen. iv. 25, &c., of the Messiah. But St. Jerome^s remark, “ Gidatis, quo® 
paulo ante stultos dixerat, foetus est stultus,*’ as though tho Apostle h^ purpoeely used 
an “ accommodation ” argument, is founded on wrong principles. 

® The purely illustrative character of the reference seems to be clear from the 
different, yet no lew spiritualised, sense given to the text in iv. 13, 16, 18 : ix. 8 i 
Gal. iii. 28. 29. i » 
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be states tbe solid argument on wbicb be rests his conclusion, and only adduces 
Scripture by way of sanction or support. And this is in exact accordance 
with all that we know of his spiritual history— K)f the genuineness of which 
it affords an unsuspected confirmation. He had nob arrived at any one of the 
truths of his special gospel by the road of ratiocination. They came to him 
with the flash of intuitive conviction at the miracle of his conversion, or in 
the gradual process of subsequent psychological experience. We hear from 
his own lips that he had not originally found these truths in Scripture, 
or been led to them by inductive processes in the course of Scripture study. 
He received them, as again and again he tells us, by revelation direct from 
Christ. It was only when God had taught him the truth of them that ho 
became cognisant that they must be latent in the writings of tlie Old 
Dispensation. When he was thus enlightened to see that tlioy existed in 
Scripture, he found that all Scripture was full of them. When ho knew 
that the treasure lay hid in the field, he bought the whole field, to become 
its owner. When God had revealed to him the doctrine of justification by 
faitli, ho saw — as wo may now see, but as none had seen before him — that it 
existed implicitly in the trustfulness of Abraham and the “ life and “ faith 
of Habakkuk. Given the right, nay, the necessity, to spiritualise the meaning 
of the Scriptures— and given the fact tliat this right was assumed and 
practised by every teacher of the schools in which Paul had been trained and 
to which his countrymen looked up, as it has been practised by every great 
teacher since — we then possess the key to all such passages as those to wliich 
I have referred ; and we also see the cogency with which they would como 
home to the minds of those for whom they were intended. In other words, 
St Paul, when speaking to Jews, was happily able to address them, as it wore, 
in their own dialect, and it is a dialect from which Gentiles also have deep 
lessons to learn. 

It is yet another instance of the same method when ho points to the two 
wives of Abraham as types of the Jewish and of the Christian covenant, 
and in the struggles and jealousies of tho two, ending in the ejection of Agar, 
sees allogoiically foreshadowed the triumph of the new covenant over the 
old. In this allegory, by marvellous interchange, the physical descendants of 
Sarah become, in a spiritual point of view, the descendants of Agar, and tliose 
who were Agar’s children become Sarah’s true spiritual offspring. Tlio 
inhabitants of the Jerusalem that now is, though descended from Sarah and 
Abraham, are foreshadowed for rejection under tho typo of the offspring of 
Ishmael ; and tho true children of Abraham aud Sarah aro those alone who 
are so spiritually, but of whom the vast majority were not of the cliosen seed. 
And the proof of this — if proof bo in any case tho right word for what 
perhaps St. Paul himself may only have regarded as allegoric confirmation — 
is found in I^iah liv. 1, whore the prophot, addressing tho Now Jei-usalem 
which is to rise out of the ashes of her Babylonian ruin,- calls to her ns to 
a barren woman, and bids her to rejoice as having many jnoro ohildron 
tliaii she that hath a husband. Tte Jews bWoma rnmamu^teWd iirt‘d tlie 
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dcscondiints of Afi^ar, the Gentiles into the seed of Abraham and lieirs of the 
Promise.^ 

This very ranging in correnponding columns of type and antitype, or of 
the actually existent and its ideal counterpart — this Systoieliia in which 
Agar, Isliinacl, the Old Covenant, the earthly Jerusalem, the unconverted 
Jews, Ac., in the one column, are respective counterjiarts of their spiritual 
opposites, Sai-ah, Isaac, the New Covenant, the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
Christian Church, Ac., in the other cohunn — is in itself a Rabbinic method 
of setting forth a series of conceptions, and is, therefore, another of the many 
traces of the influence of Rabbinic training upon the mind of St. PauL A 
part of the system of the Rabbis was to regard the earth as — 

“ But the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like more than on earth is thought.” 

Tliis notion was especially applied to everything connected with the Holy 
People, and there was no event in the wanderings of the wilderness which 
did not stand typically for matters of spiritual experience or heavenly hope.* 
This principle is ‘cxpi-essly stated in the First Epistle to the Corinthians,* 
where, in exemplification of it, not only is the manna made the type of the 
bread of the Lord's Supper, but, by a much more r(*mote analogy, the passing 
through the waters of the Red Sea, and the being guided by the pillar of 
cloud by day, is described as being baptised unto Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea,” and is made a prefiguremeut of Christian baptism.^ 

But although St. Paul wjis a Hebrew by virtue of his ancestry, and by 
virtue of the language which he had learnt as his mother-tongue, and although 
he would probably have rejected the appellation of ” Hellenist,” which is 
indeed never applied to him, yet his very Hebraism bad, in one most impor- 
tant respect, and one which has very little attracted the attention of scholars, 
an Hellenic bias and tinge. This is apparent in the fact which I have already 
mentioned, that be was, or at any rate that he became, to a marked extent, 
in the technical language of the Jewish schools, an Hagadist, not an Halachist.^ 
It needs but a glance at tlie Mishna, and still more at the Gemara, to see that 

* Other Bweimens of exegesis accordant in result with the known views of the Babbit 
may be feuna in Rom. ix. 33 (compared with Is. viii. 14, xxviiu 16 ; Luke ii. 34), since 
the Rabbis applied both the passages referred to — ** the rock of offence,” and “ the 
corner-stone ” — to the Messiah ; and in 1 Cor. ix. 9, where by a hapny analogy (also 
found in Philo, Dt Vidimm OffererUibuSy 1) the prohibition to muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn is applie<i to the duty of maintaining ministers (1 Cor. ix. 4, 11 ; 
1 'ph. iv. 8). The expressions in Rom. v. 12 ; 1 Cor. xi. 10 ; 2 Cor. xi. 14 ; Gal. uL 19, 
iv. 29, find parallels in the Targums, Ac. To these may be added vaiious images and 
r xpressions in 1 Cor. xv. 36; 2 Cor. xii. 2; 1 Thess. iv. 16. (See Immer, NeuL Tkecl. 
210 ; Krenkel, p. 218.) 

* “Quicquid evenit patribus si^um filiis,” &c. (Wetatein, and Schdttgen ad 1 Cor. 
X. 11). (See Wisd. xi., xvi. — xviii.) 

^ 1 Cor. X. 6, TaOra nlwoi ijm-wv eyevrjtftjo’ai'* On the manna (=ftrlo« Adyot), compare 
Philo, De Ijcg, Allcg. iv. 56 ; on the rock (= toC deoD), id. ii. 21. 

^ So Greg. Nuz. Orat. 39, p. 688, Jer. Ep. ad Fabiol. and most commentators, fol- 
lowed by the collect in our baptismal service, “ figuring thereby thy holy ^ptism.” But 
pbserve that the typology is quite incidentid, the moral lesson paramount (1 Cor. x. 6L 11). 

* See Excursus IV., St Paul a Hagadist.” 
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the Question which mainly occupied the thoughts and interests of the Pales- 
tinian and Babylonian Rabbis, and which almost constituted the entire 
education of their scholars, was the JSalachaf or “ rule ; aud it we compare 
the Talmud with the Midrashim, we see at once that some Jewish scholars 
devoted themselves to the Hagada almost exclusively, and others to the 
Halacha, and that the names frequent in the one region of Jewish literature 
are rarely found in the other. The two classes of students despised each 
other. The Hagadist despised the Halachist as a minute pedant, and was 
despised in turn as an imaginative ignoramus. There was on the part of 
some Babbis a jealous dislike of teaching the Hagadoth at all to any one who 
had not gone through the laborious training of the Halacha. ‘‘ I hold from 
my ancestors,” said R. Jonathan, in refusing to teach the Hagada to R. Sarnia!, 
** that one ought not to teach the Hagada either to a Babylonian or to a 
southern Palestinian, because they are arrogant and ignorant.” The conse- 
quences of the mutual dis-esteem in which each branch of students held the 
other was that the Hagadists mainly occupied themselves with the Prophets, 
and the Halachists with the Law. And hence the latter became more and 
more Judaic, Pharisaic, Rabbinic. The seven rules of Hillel became the 
thirteen rules of Ishmael,^ and the thirty- three of Akibha, and by the inter- 
vention of these niles almost anything might be added to or subtracted from 
the veritable Law.^ The letter of the Law thus lost its comparative simpli- 
city in boundless complications, until the Talmud tells us how Akibha was 
seen in a vision by the astonished Moses, drawing from every horn of every 
letter whole bushels of decisions.^ Meanwhile the Hagadists were deducing 
from the utterances of the Prophets a spirit which almost amounted to con- 
tempt for Levitical minutiae ; * were developing the Messianic tradition, and 
furnishing a powerful though often wholly unintentional assistance to the 
logic of Christian exegesis. This was because the Hagadists were grasping 
the spirit, while the Halachists were blindly groping amid the crumbled 
fragments of the letter. It is not wonderful that the Jews got to be so jealous 
of the Hagada, as betraying possible tendencies to the heresies of the minim — 
i.e., the Christians — that they imposed silence upon those who used certain 
suspected hagadistic expressions, which in themselves were perfectly harmless. 

He who profanes holy things,” says Rabbi Eliezer of Modin, in the Pirke 
Ahhoth, “who slights the festivals, who causes his neighbour to blush in 
public, who breaks the covenant of Abraham, and discovers explanations of 
the Law contrary to the Halacha, even if he knew the Law and his works 
were good, would still lose his share in the life to come.” ^ 

It is easy to understand from these interesting particulars that if the 
Hagada and the Halacha were alike taught in the lecture-room of Gamaliel, 

' See Derenbourg, Palest, p. 397. 

2 Even R. Ishmael, who Shares with R. Akibha the title of Father of the World, 
admits to having found three cases in which the Halacha was contrary to the letter of 
the Pentateuch. It would not be difficult to discover very many more. 

® Menachdthy 29, 2. 4 j. if — ^15. iviij. 5 — 7 • Jer. vii, 21, 

* Pirke AhhCt^ iii. 8 ; Gratz, iii. 79. 
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St. Paul, whatever may have been his original respect for and study of the 
one, carried with him in mature years no trace of such studies, while he by 
no means despised the best parts of the other, and, illuminated by the Holy 
Spirit of God, found in the training with which it had furnished him at least 
an occasional germ, or illustration, of those Christian and Messianic argu- 
ments which ho addressed witli such consummate force alike to the rigid 
Hebraists and the most bigoted Hellenists in after years.^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

SAUL THE PHARISEE. 

Zf)\wT^s VTrdpx<^^ 'fwv TrarpiKwu fxov rropa^ofrewv . — Gal. i. 14 ; Acts xxiL 3. 

Kara riji/ dKpi^ecrrdrTji' a7p€criu rrjs 7}fi€T€pas dpt]<TKtias e^Tj<ra •^apicrouos. — AcT% 
xxvi. 0. 

If the gathered lore of the years between the ages of thirteen and thirty-three 
has left, as it must inevitably have left, unmistakable traces on the pages of 
St. Paul, how much more must this be the case >vith all the moral struggles, 
all the spiritual experiences, all those inward battles which are not fought 
with earthly weapons, through which ho must have passed during the long 
period in wliich “ he lived a Pharisee ” ? 

We know well the kind of life which lies hid Ixdiiud that expression. We 
know the minute and intense scrupulosity of Sabbath observance wasting 
itself in all those abhoth and toldoth — those primary and derivative rules and 
prohibitions, and inferences from rules and prohibitions, and combinations of 
inferences from rules and prohibitions, and cases of casuistry and conscience 
arising out of the infinite possible variety of circumstances to which those 
combinations of inference might apply — which had degraded the Sabbath 
from “ a delight, holy of the Lord and honourable,’' partly into an anxious and 
pitiless burden, and partly into a network of contrivances hypocritically 
designed, as it were, in the lowest spirit of heathenism, to cheat the Deity 
with the mere semblance of accurate observ^ance.^ We know the carefulness 
about the colour of fringes, and the tying of tassels, and the lawfulness of 
meats and drinks. Wo know the tithings, at once troublesome and ludicrous, 
of mint, anise, and cummin, and the serio-comic questions as to whether in 
tithing the seed it was obligatory also to tithe the stalk. Wo know the double 
fasts of the week, and the triple prayers of the day, and the triple visits to the 
Temple. We know the elaborate strainings of the water and the wine, tliat 
not even the cartmso of an aiiimalcula might defeat the energy of Levitical 
anxiety. Wo know the constant rinsings and scourings of brazen cups and 

' See Derenboiurg’s Hist, de la Palestine d'apri^s les Thalmuds (ch. xxi. and xxm.b 
which BeemB to me to throw a flood of light on the views and early training of St, PaoL 
See the rules about the mixtures (FnMfn), Life of Christ, i. 436, ii 472. 

V 2 
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uots and tables, caiTiod to so absurd an extreme tliat, on tlie occasion of wasb- 
ingtbe golden candelabimm of the Temple, the Sadducees remarked that their 
Pharisaic rivals would wash the Sun itself if they could get an opportunity. 
We know the entire and laborious ablutions and bathings of the whole person, 
with carefully tabulated ceremonies and normal gesticulations, not for the 
laudable purpose of personal cleanliness, but for the nervously-strained 
endeavour to avoid every possible and impossible cliance of contracting cere- 
monial uncleanness. We know how this notion of perfect Levitical purity 
thrust itself with irritating recurrence into every aspect and relation of 
ordinary life, and led to the scornful avoidance of the very contact and shadoAV 
of fellow-beings, who might after all be purer and nobler than those who 
would not touch them with the tassel 'f a garment’s hem. We know the 
obtrusive prayers,^ the ostentatious almsgivings,- the broadened phylacteries,^ 
the petty ritualisms,^ the professorial arrogance,^ the reckless proselytism,® 
the greedy avarice," the haughty assertion of pre-eminence,^ the ill-concealed 
hypocrisy,^ which were often hidden under this venerable assumption of 
superior holiness. And we know all this quite as much, or more, from the 
admiring records of the Talmud — which devotes one whole treatise to hand- 
washings,^^ and another to the proper method of killing a fowl,'^ and another to 
the stalks of legumes — as from the reiterated “ woes’’ of Christ’s denuncia- 
tion.^^ But we may bo sure that these extremes and degeneracies of the Pharisaic 
aim would be as grievous and displeasing to the youthful Saul as they were to 
all the noblest Pharisees, and as they were to Christ Himself. Of the seven 
kinds of Pharisees which the Talmud in various places enumerates, wo may bo 
quite sure that Saul of Tarsus would ncitlier be a “ bleeding’’ Pharisee, nor a 
“mortar’’ Pharisee, nor a “Shechemite” Pharisee, nor a “timid” Phari.see, 
nor a “tumbling” Pharisee, nor a “painted” Pharisee at all; but tliat the 
only class of Pharisee to which ho, as a true and high-minded Israelite, would 
have borne any shadow of resemblance, and that not in a spirit of self-content- 
ment, but in a spirit of almost morbid and feverish anxiety to do all that 
was commanded, would be the Tell-me-anything-more-to-doand-I-will-do-it 
Pharisee ! 

And this type of character, which bears no remote resemblance to that 
of many of the devotees of the monastic life— however erroneous it may be, 
however bitter must be the pain by which it must be accompanied, 
however deep the dissatisfaction which it must ultimately suffer — is very 
far from being necessarily ignoble. It is indeed based on the enormous 
error that man can deserve heaven by care in external practices ; that ho 
can win by quantitative goodness his entrance into the kingdom of Grod ; 1 hat 

^ Matt. vi. 5. 2 Matt. vi. 2. * Matt, xxiii. 5 

^ Mark vii 4—8. » John vii. 49. « ]^Iatt. xxiii. 15. 

7 Luke XX. 47. 8 Luke xviii. IL ® Matt. xxii. 17. 

w Yadayim. n Cholin. 12 Ozekin, 

^8 See Schottgen. Har, Hebr, pp. 7, 160, 204. 

Berachdthf ix. 7, Ac. See Life of Ckriit^ vol. ii p. 248, where those names are 

•xplamed. 
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that kingdom is meat and drink, not righteousness and peace and joy in 
believing. Occasionally, by some flash of sudden conviction, one or two of 
tho wisest Doctors of the Law seem to have bad some glimmering of tho 
tnith, that it is not by works of righteousness, but only by God's mercy, 
that man is saved. But tho normal and all but universal belief of the religious 
party among tho Jews was that, though of tho 248 commands and 365 prohi- 
bitions of tho Mosaic Law some were “ light ” and some were heavy,” ^ yet 
that to ono and all alike— not only in tho spirit but in the letter — ^not only 
iu tho actual letter, but in tho boundless inferences to which tho letter might 
lead when every grain of sense and meaning had been crushed out of it 
under mountain loads of “ decisions ” — a rigidly scrupulous obedience was due. 
This was what God absolutely required. This, and this only, came up to the 
true conception of the blameless righteousness of tho Law. And how much 
depended on it! Nothing less than recovered freedom, recovered empire, 
recovered pre-eminence among the nations ; nothing less tlian the restoration 
of their national independence in all its perf (wetness, of their nation il worship 
in all its splendour ; nothing less than tho old fire upon the altar, the holy oil, 
the sacred ark, the cloud of glory between tho wings of the cherubim ; nothing 
less, in short, than tho final hopes which for many centuries they and their 
fathers had most deeply cherished. If but one person could only for one day 
keep tho whole Law and not offend in one point — nay, if but one person could 
but keep that ono point of the Law which affected the due observance of tho 
Sabbath — then (so tho Eabbis taught) the troubles of Israel would be ended, 
and tho Messiah at last would come.- 

And it was at nothing less than this that, with all the intense ardour of 
his nature, Saul had aimed. It is doubtful whether at this period the utter 
nullity of the Oral Law could have davrued upon him. It sometimes dawned 
even on the Rabbis through the dense fogs of sophistry and self-importance, 
and even on their lips we sometimes find tho utterances of the Prophets 
that humility and justice and mercy are better than sacrifice. “ There was 
a flute in the Temple,” says the Talmud, “ preserved from the days of 
Moses; it was smooth, thin, and formed of a reed. At the command of the 
king it was overlaid with gold, which ruined its sweetness of tone until the 
gold was taken away. Tliero w’ero also a cymbal and a mortar, which had 
become injured in course of time, and were mended by workmen of Alex- 
audria summoned by tho wise men; but their usefulness was so completely 
destroyed by tliis process, that it was necessary to restore them to their 
former condition.” ^ Are not these things an allegory? Do they not imply 
that by overlaying tho written Law with what they called the gold, but what 

' See Life of Christy ii. 239. All these distinctions were a pwt of the Scyyag^ Uio 
•‘hedge of tho Law,” which it was the one raison d'Stre of Rabbinism to construct. The 
object of nil Jewish learning was to make a mishnierffA (“ordinance,” Lev. jviii. 30) to 
God’s mishmereth ( Yehhamtithy f. 21, 1). 

2 Seo Acts iii. 19, where oirw» ^ is “in order that haply,” not “when,” as in £. V- 
{f^hahlmth, f. 118, 6), 

^ Lircchin, f. 10, 2, 
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was in reality tlio dross and tinsel of tradition, tlie Rabbis had destroy od or 
injured its beauty and usefulness ? But probably Saul had not realised this. 
To him there was no distinction between the relative importance of the Written 
and Oral, of the moral and ceremonial Law. To every precept— and they 
were countless — obedieiico was due. If it coull bo done, ho would do it. If 
on him, on his accuracy of observance, dopondod tho coming of the Mes- 
siah, then tho Messiah should come. Wore others learned in all that con- 
cerned legal rectitudo ? ho would bo yet more learned. Wore otherH scrupu- 
lous? he would bo yet more scrupulous. Surely God had left man froo?^ 
Surely He would not have demanded obedience to the Law if that obedience 
were not possible ! All things pointed to tho close of one great aeon in tho 
world’s history, and the dawn of another which should bo tho last. Tho very 
heathen yearned for some deliverer, and felt that there could be no other end 
to the physical misery and moral death which had spr(‘ad itself over their 
hollow societies.^ Deep midnight was brooding alike over the chosen people 
and the Gentile world. From the Fast should break foidh a healing light, a 
purifying flame. Let Israel bo true, and God’s promise would not fail. 

And we know from his own statements that if exlernal conformity were all 
— if obedience to tho Law did not mean obedience in all kinds of matters 
which esca2)ed all i)Os.sibility of attmition — if avoid.^nce of its 2)rohibition.s did 
not involve avoidance in matters win’ch evaded tho n'ach of tlu^ liiiman senses 
— then Saul was, touching tlio rigid eousness of the Law, bhmeles^, having 
lived in all good conscience towards God.’* Had he jmt tho question to tho 
Great Master, “ What shall I do to be saved ? ” or been bidden to keep tho 
commandments,” it is certain that he would have been able to rej)!/ with tho 
youthful ruler, “ All these have I ke2)t from my ymuth,” and— ho might have 
added— “ very much besides.” And yet we trace in his Epistles liow bitterly 
he felt the hollowness of this outward obedience— how awful and liow burden- 
some had been to him ‘Ghe curse of tlio Law.” Even moral obedience could 
not silence the voice of tho conscience, or satisfy the yearnings of tho soul; 
but these infinitesimal Levitisms, what could they do ? Tonuonting questions 
would again and again arise. Of what us^' was all this ? from what did the 
necessity of it spring ? to what did tho obcdi«^nco to it h^ad ? Did God indeed 
care for the exact size of a strip of parchment, or tlie iiarticnlar number of 
lines in tho texts which were upon it, or tho way in which tho letters wore 
formed, or the shape of the box into which it was put, or the manner in which 
that box was tied upon tho forehead or tho arm ? ^ Was it, indeed, a very im- 
portant matter whether “between the two evenings” meant, as the Samaritans 

n ' Rabbis said, “Everything is in the hands of heaven, except the fear of heaven.” 
“All things are ordained by God, but a man’s actions are his own.^’ (Barclay, Taimiid, 
18.) 

2 Virg. JHcl iv. ; Suet. A'lir;. 94 ; Vesp, 4. 

3 2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Rom. xi. 1 ; Acts xxii. 3, xxiii. 1, 6. 

* I have adduced abundant illustrations from Rabbinic writers of the extravagant 
importance attached to minutiae in the construction of the two phylacteries of the hand 
{Tephilltn shd Yad) and of the head {Teph. shd Mah), in the Expositor, 1877, No. xxvil 
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believed, between sunset and darkness, or, as the Pharisees asserted, between 
the beginning and end of sunset ? Was it a matter worth the discussion of two 
schools to decide whether an egg laid on a festival might or might not be 
eaten ?' Were all these things indeed, and in themselves, important ? And 
even if they were, would it be errors as to these littlenesseji that would really 
kindle the wrath of a jealous God P How did they contribute to the beauty of 
holiness ? in what way did they tend to fill the soul with the mercy which was 
better than sacrifice, or to educate it in that justice and humility, that patience 
and purity, that peace and love, which, as some of the prophets had found grace 
to see, were dearer to God than thousands of rams and ten thousands of rirei*s 
of oil ? And behind all these questions lay that yet deeper one which agitated 
the schools of Jewish thought — the question whether, after all, man could reach, 
or witli all liis efforts must iiicritably fail to reach, that standard of righteous- 
ness which God and the Law required ? And if indeed ho failed, what more 
had the Law to say to him than to deliver its sentence of nnreprieved condem- 
nation and indiscriminate death ? * 

Moreover, was there not mingled with all this nominal adoration of the Law 
a deeply-seated hypocrisy, so deep that it was in a great measure unconscious P 
Even before the days of Christ the Rabbis had learnt the art of straining out 
gnats and swallowing camels. Tliey had long learnt to nullify what they pro- 
fessed to def(3nd. The ingenuity of Hillel was quite capable of getting rid of 
any Mosaic regulation which had l^een found practically burdensome. Pharisees 
and Sadducees alike had managed to set aside in their ovm favour, by the de- 
vices of the ** mixtures,” all that was disagreeable to themselves in the Sabbath 
scrupulosity. The fundamental institution of the Sabbatic year had been 
stultified by the mere legal fiction of the lyroshol. Teachers who were on the 
high road to a casuistry which could construct “ rules ” out of every superfluous 
particle had found it easy to win credit for ingenuity by elaborating prescrip- 
tions to which Moses would have listened in mute astonishment. If there be 
one thing more definitely laid down in the Law than another it is the unclean- 
ness of creeping things, yet the Talmud assures us that “ no one is appointed 
a member of the Sanhedrin who does not possess sufficient ingenuity to prove 
from the written Law that a creeping thing is ceremonially clean;”® and that 
there was an unimpeachable disciple at Jabne who could adduce one hundred 
and fifty arguments in favour of the ceremonial cleanness of creeping things.* 
Sophistry like this was at work even in the days when the young student of 
Tarsus sat at the feet of Gamaliel ; and can we imagine any period of his life 
when he would not have been wearied by a system at once so meaningless, so 
stringent, and so insincere P Could he fail to notice that they “ hugely violated 
what they trivially obeyed P” 

We may see from St. Paul’s own words that these years must have been 
very troubled years. Under the dignified exterior of the Pharisee lay a wildly- 
beating heart ; an anxious brain throbbed with terrible questionings under the 

* See BUsahf 1 ad in, * Rom, x, 6 ; Gal. iii. 10. • Sanhedr. f. 17, 1* 

* Brubkin, f, 13, 2 
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broad phylactery. Saul as a Pharisee believed in eternity, he believed in the 
resurrection, he believed in angel and spirit, in voices and appearances, in 
dreaming dreams and seeing visions. But in all this struggle to achieve his 
own righteousness — this struggle so minutely tonnenting, so revoltingly bur- 
densome — there seemed to be no liope, no help, no onligJitenmont, no satisfaction, 
no nobility — nothing but a possibly mitigated and yet inevitable curse. God 
seemed silent to him, and heaven closed. No \’ision dawned on his sliimboring 
senses, no voice sounded in his eager ear. The sense of sin oppressed him ; the 
darkness of mystery hung ov’er him; he was ever falling and falling, and no 
hand was held out to help him; he strove with all his soul to bo obedient, and 
he was obedient — and yet the Messiah did not come. 

The experience of Saul of Tarsus was the liear trending experience of all 
who have looked for peace elsewhere than in the love of God. All tliat Luther 
suffered at Erfurdt Saul must have suffered in Jerusalem ; and the record of 
the early rebgious agonies and awakenment of the one is the best commentar}" 
on the experience of the other. That the life of Saul was free from flagrant 
transgressions wo see from his own bold appeals to his continuous rectitude. 
He was not a convert from godlessncss or profligacy, like John Bunyan or 
John Newton. He claims integrity when he is speaking of liis life in the 
aspect which it presented to his fellow-men, but he is vehement in self-accusa- 
tion when he thinks of that life in the aspect which iti^resented to his Gial. 
Ho found that no external legality could give liiju a clean heart, or put a riglit 
spirit within him. He found that servile obedi(mee inspired no inward peace. 
He must have yearned for some righteousness, coaid he but know of it, wdfufli 
would be better than the righteousness of the Bcril>os and Pharisees. The 
Jewish doctors had imagined and liad directed that if a man did not feel inclined 
to do this or that, he should force himself to do it by a direct vow. “ Vows,” 
says Rabbi Akibha,^ are the enclosures of holiness.” But Saul the Pharisee, 
long before he became Paul the Apostle, must liave proved to the very depth 
the hollowness of this direction. Vows miglit be the enclosures of formal 
practice; they were not, and could not be, the schooling of the disobedient 
soul ; they could not give calm to that place in the human being where meet the 
two seas of good and evil impulse 2— to the heart, which is the battle-field on 
which passionate desire clashes into collision witli positive command. 

Even when twenty years of weariness, and wandering, and struggle, and 
suffering, were over, we still catch in the Epistles of St. Paul the mournful 
echoes of those days of stress and storm — echoes as of the thunder when its 
fury is over, and it is only sobbing far away among the distant hills. We 
hear those echoes most of all iii the Epistle to the Romans. Wo hear them 
when he talks of “ the curse of the law.” We hoar them when, in accents of 
deep self-pity, he tells us of the struggle between the flesh and the spirit ; 
between the law of sin in his members, and that law of God which, though 
holy and just and good and ordained to life, ho found to bo unto death. In 

» nneneb :rD rms, PirkeAhhdth, iii. 10. 

2 The Ydscr tClh aihl tlie Ythn' h<i '>'d of the Talmud. 
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the days, indeed, when he thus writes, ho had at last found peace ; he had 
wrung from the lessons of his life the hard experience that by the works of 
the law no man can bo justified in God’s sight, but that, being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. And though, 
gazing on his own personality, and seeing it disintegrated by a miserable 
dualism, he still found a law within liim which warred against that inward 
delight which he felt in the law of God — thougli groaning in this body of 
weakness, ho feels like one who is imprisoned in a body of death, he can still, 
in answer to the question, “ Who shall deliver me ? exclaim with a burst of 
triumpli, “ I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” ^ But if the Apostle, 
after he has found Christ, after he has learnt tliat “ there is no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus ” ^ still felt the power and continuity of the 
inferior law striving to degrade his life into tliat captivity to the law of sin 
from which Christ had set him free, through what hours of mental anguish 
must ho not have passed when he knew of no other dealing of Grod with his 
soul than the impossible, unsympathising, deathful commandment, This do, 
and thou slialt live!” Could he “this do”? And, if ho could not, what 
hope, what help ? Was there any voice of pity among the thunders of Sinai ? ^ 
Cyould the more blood of bulls and goats be any true propitiation for wilful 
sins ? 

But tliough wo can see the mental anguish through which Saul passed in 
his (lays of Parisaism, yet over the events of tliat period a complete darkness 
falls ; and tliere are only two questions, both of them deeply interesting, which 
it may, perhaps, bo in our power to answer. 

1. Tlie first is, Did Saul in those days ever see the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

At first siglit we miglit suppose that the question was answered, and 
answered affirmatively, in 1 Cor. ix. 1, where he asks, “ Am I not an Apostle ? 
Have I not seen Jesus, our Lord? ” and still more in 2 Cor. v. 16, where he 
says, “ Yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know wo Him no more.” ^ 

But a little closer examination of these passages wiU show that they do not 
necessarily involve any such meaning. In the first of them, St. Paul cannot 
possibly be alluding to any knowledge of J esus before His crucifixion, because 
such mere external sight, from the position of one who disbelieved in Him, so 
far from being a confirmation of any claim to be an Apostle, would rather have 
been a reason for rejecting such a claim. It can only apply to the appearance 

* See Rom. vi., vii., viii., passim. 

* Rom. viii. 1. Tlie rest of this verse in our E. V. is probably a gloss, or a repetition, 
since it is not found in N. B, C, D, F, G. 

3 “That man tliat overtook you,” said Christian, “was Moses. He spareth none, 
neither knoweth he how to show mercy to them that transgress his law,” 

Progress.) 

^ Cl icat It is perfectly true that cl koI ** even though,’* viffiii 

auch) in classical writers— though perhaps less markedly in St. Paul — concedes a fact, 
whereas koX d {etiam si, “even if,”) puts an hypothesis ; but the explanation here turns, 
not on the admitted force of the particles, but on what is mesut by “ knowing Christ 
after the flesh ” 
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of Christ to him on the waj to Damascus, or to some similar and sabseqneni 
rerehtionJ The meaning of the second passage is less obvious, St, Paul luis 
there been explaining the grounds of his Apostolate in the constraining love of 
Christ for man. He has shown how that Jove was mauifosted by His death 
for all, and how the results of tliat death and resurrection are intended so 
utterly to destroy the self-love of His children, so totally to possess and to 
change their individuality, that “ if any man be in Christ ho is a now creation/’ 
And the Christ of whom he is hero S23eaking is the risen, glorified, triumpliaut 
Christ, in whom all things are become new, because He has reconciled man to 
God. Hence the Apostle will know no man, judge of no man, in Ids mere 
human and earthly relations, but only in liis union witli their risen Lord. The 
partisans who used, and far more probably abused, the name of James, to thrust 
their squabbling Judaism even into the intercourse between a Paul and a 
Peter, and who sowed the seeds of discord among the converts of the Chiirchea 
which St. Paul had founded, were constantly underrating the Apostolic 
dignity of Paul, because ho had not been an eye-witness of tlio human life of 
Christ. The answer of the Apostle always was tliat ho too knew Christ by an 
immediate revelation, that “ it had pleased God to revecil His Son in him that 
he might preach Clirist among the Gentiles.” 2 The day liad been wlien he had 
known “ Christ according to the flesh not indeed by direct personal inter- 
course with Him in the days of His earthly ministry, but by the view which 
he and others liad taken of Him. In his unconverted days he had regarded 
Him as a mesith — an imjiostor who deceived the people, or at the very best aa 
a teacher who deceived himself. And after his conversion lie liad not 2>erlia2)S, 
at first, fully learnt to apprehend the Plenitude of the glory of tlio risen Christ 
as rising far above the conception of the Jewish Messiali. All this was past. 
To apprehend by faith the glorified Son of God was a far more blessed 
privilege than to have known a living Messiah by earthly intercourse. Even 
if he had known Christ as a living man, that knowledge would liave been less 
near, less immediate, less intimate, less eternal, in its character, than the close- 
ness of community wherewith he now lived and died in Him ; and although lie 
had known Him first only by false report, and then only with imperfect realisa- 
tion as Jesus of Ha^siretli, the earthly and human conception had now passed 
away, and been replaced by the true and spiritual belief. The Christ, there- 
fore, whom now he knew was no “ Christ after the flesh,” no Christ in the 
days of His flesh, no Christ in any earthly relations, but Christ sitting forever 
at the right hand of God. To have seen the Lord Jesus with the eyes was of 
itself nothing— it was nothing to boast of. Herod had seen Him, and Annas, 


^ ^ The absence of such references to 

^ “• 1 i. 

_ 2 Gal. 1 . 16. I cannot agree wjtli Dr. Lightfoot (following Jerome, Eraemiu, &o ) that 
W c/ioi means a revelation nu^ through Paul to others,” as in ver. 24, 1 Tim i. 16 and 

L?:ee^-ll’llTd“i3!!l7 a^d • par^llell^-o^f 

Vel balances 
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and Pilate, and many a coarse Jewish mendicant and many a hmtal Roman 
soldier. But to hare seen Him with tho eye of Faith — to have spiritoally 
apprehended the glorified Redeemer — that was indeed to bo a Christian. 

All tho other passages which can at all be brought to hear on the question 
fiupporf tliis view, and lead us to ])elieve that St, Paul had either not seen at 
all, or at tho best barely seen, fhe Man Christ Jesus. Indeed, the questioii, 
“ Who art Tliou, Lord presented in all three iiarrativos of his conversion, 
seems distinctly to imply that tJie appearance of the Lord was unknown to 
him, and this is a view wliich is confirmed by the allusion to the risen Christ 
in 1 Cor. xv. St. Paul there says that to him, the least of the Apostles, and 
not meet to be called an Apostle, Christ had api)eared last of all, as to tin* 
abortive-bom of the Apostolic family.^ And, indeed, it is inconceivable that 
Saul could in any real sense have seen Jesus in His lifetime. Tlrnt ineffaceable 
impression produced by His very aspect ; that unspeakable personal ascen- 
dency, which awed His worst enemies and troubled the hard conscience of His 
Roman judge ; the ineffable cliarm and power in the words of Him who spake 
as never man spake, could not have a 2 )pealed to him in vain. We feel an 
unalterable conviction, not only that, if Saul had seen Him, Paul would again 
and again have referred to Him, but also that lie would in that case have i>eeu 
saved from fhe reminisccnco which most of all tortured him in after (Lays— the 
undeniable reproach that ho had persecuted tho Church of God. If, indeed, 
wo could imagine that Saul had seen Christ, and, having seen Him, had looked 
on Him only with the bitter hatred and simulated scorn of a Jerusalem 
Pharisee, tbeu we may be certain that that Holy Face wliicli looked into tho 
troubled dreams of Pilate’s wif(j — that the infinite sorrow in those eyes, of 
which one glance broke the repentant lieart of Peter — would have recurred so 
often and so heartrendingly to Paul’s remembrance, that his sin in persecuting 
the Christians would have assumed an aspect of tenfold agornivation, from ’the 
thought that in destroying and imprisoning them he had yet more openly been 
cmcifying the Son of God afresh, and putting Him to an oi)eu shame. Tlio 
intense impressibility of Paul’s mind apj>ears most remarkably in the effect 
exercised upon him by tho dying rapture of St, Stephen. The words of 
Stephen, though listened to at the time ^vith inward fury, not only lingered in 
his memory, but produced an unmistakable influonco on his writings. If this 
were so with the speech of the youthful Hellenist, how infiuiloly more would 
it have been so with tlio words which subdued into admiration even the alieii 
disposition of Pharisaic emissaries ? Can wo for a moment conceive that 
Paul’s Pharisaism would have lasted unconsumed amid the white lightnings of 
that great and scathing denunciation which Christ uttered in the Temple in 
the last week of His ministry, and three days before His death ? Had 
St. Paul heard one of these last discourses, had ho seen one of those miracles, 
had he mingled in one of those terrible and tragic scenes to which he must 

ix. 6 (xxii. 8, xxvi. 15). There is not the shadow of probalaUty in the notion of 
Ewald, that St. Paul was the young man clad in a of Mark xiv, 52. 

2 1 Oor. XV. 9. 
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have afterwards looked back as events the most momentous in the entire 
course of human history, is tliere any one who can for a moment imagine that 
no personal reminiscence of such scenes would be visible, even ever so faintly, 
tlu*ough the transparent medium of his writings ? 

Wo may, then, regard it as certain that when the gloom fell at mid-day 
over the awful sacrifice of Golgotha, when the people shouted their preference 
for the murderous brigand, and yelled their execration of the Saviour whose 
day all the noblest and holiest of their fathers had longed to see, Saul was not 
at Jerusalem. Where, then, was he? It is impossible to answer the question 
with any certainty. Ho may have been at Tarsus, which, even after his 
conversion, he regarded as his home.' Or perhaps the explanation of his 
absence may be seen in Gal. v. 11. Ho there represents himself as having 
once been a preacher of circumcision. Now we know that one of the charac- 
teristics of the then Pharisaism was an active zeal in winning proselytes. “Ye 
compass sea and land,” said Christ to them, in burning words, “ to make one 
proselyte ; and -when he is made, ye make him twofold more the child of 
Gehenna than yom*selves.” ^ The conversion which changed Paul’s deepest 
earlier convictions left unchanged the natural impulse of his temperament 
Wliy may not the same impetuous zeal, the same restless desire to bo always 
preaching some truth and doing some good work which marked him out as the 
Apostle of the Gentiles,^ have worked in him also in these earlier days, and 
made him, as ho seems to imply, a missionary of Pharisaism ? If so, he may 
have been absent on some journey enjoined upon him by the party whoso 
servant, heart and soul, he was, during the brief visits to Jerusalem >vhich 
marked the three years’ ministry of Christ on earth. 

2. The other question which arises is, Was Saul married ? Had he tlio 
support of some loving heart during the fiery struggles of his youth ? Amid 
the to-and-fro contentions of spirit which resulted from an imperfect and 
unsatisfying creed, was there in the troubled sea of his life one little island 
home where he could find refuge from incessant thoughts ? 

Little as wo know of his domestic relations, little as he cared to mingle 
mere private interests with the great spiritual truths which occupy his soul, it 
seems to me that we must answer this question in the affirmative. St. Paul, 
who has been very freely charged with egotism, had not one particle of that 
egotism which consists in attaching any importance to his personal surround- 
ings. The circumstances of his individual life ho would have looked on as 
having no interest for any one but himself. When he speaks of himself he 
does so always from one of two reasons—from the necessity of maintaining 
against detraction his apostolic authority, or from the desire to utilise for 
others his remarkable experience. The things that happened to him, the 
blessings and privations of his earthly condition, would have seemed mattevs 
of supreme indifference, except in so far as they possessed a moral significance, 
or had any bearing on the lessons whicli ho desired to teach. 

» Acts ix. 30 xi. 25 ; Gal. i. 21. s Matt, xxiii. 15. 

* Gal* i. Ifi. (See Krenkel, p. 18.) 
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It is, tlieii, only indirectly that we can expect to find an answer to the 
question as to liis marriage. If, indeed, he was a member of the Sanhedrin, 
it follows tliat, by the Jewish requiro’^icnts for that position, ho must have 
been a married man. His official position will be examined hereafter; but, 
meanwhile, his marriage may be inferred as probable from passages in his 
Epistles. In 1 Cor. ix. 5 he asks the Corinthians, ‘‘ Have we not power to 
lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other Apostles, and as the brethren of 
the Lord, and Kephas ? ” Tliis passage is inconclusive, though it asserts his 
right both to marry, and to take a wife with him in his missionary journeys 
if he thought it expedient.' But from 1 Cor. vii. 8 it seems a distinct inference 
that ho classed liimself among ividoioers ; for, he says, “ I say, therefore, to 
the unmarried and widows, it is good for them if they abide (fiuvaxTiv) even 
as I.” That by ‘‘the unmarried’* he here means “ widowers ’’—for which 
there is no special Greek word — seems clear, because ho has been already 
speaking, in the first seven verses of the chapter, to those who have never 
been married.^ To them he concedes, far more freely than to the others, the 
privilege of marrying if they considered it conducive to godliness, though, 
in the present state of things, he mentions his own personal predilection for 
celibacy, in the case of all who had the grace of inward purity. And even 
apart from tlie interpretation of this passage, the deep and fine insight of 
Lutlier had drawn the conclusion that Paul knew by experience what marriage 
was, from the wisdom and tenderness which characterise his remarks respect- 
ing it. One who had never been married could hardly have written on the 
subject as ho has done, nor could he have shown the same profound sympathy 
with the needs of all, and received from all the same ready confidence. To 
derive any inference from the loving metaphors which lie draws from the 
nurture of little children^ would bo more precarious. It is hardly possible 
that Paul over had a child who lived. Had this l>een the case, his natural 
affection could liardly have denied itself some expression of the tender love 
which flows out so freely towards his spiritual children. Timothy would not 
have been so exclusively “ his own true child ” in the faith if he had had son 
or daughter of his own. If we are right in the assumption that he was 
married, it seems probable that it was for a short time only, and that his wife 
liad died. 

But there is one more ground which has not, I think, been noticed, which 
seems to mo to render it extremely probable that Saul, before the time of hif 

* The notion that the “ true yokefellow ” ( <n^vy«) of Phil. iv. 3 has any bearing 
on the question is an error as old as Clemens Alexandrinus. (See Stronu iii. 7 ; Ps. Ignai. 
ad Fhilad, 4, *n« n^rpou KOI TlauXou Kal Tutv oAXtov airotTroAiuy tw»' yofiotc OHiAijflrcU’Twv.) 

^ If BO, Chaucer is mistaken when he says, I wot wel the Apostle was amayd,** i.e., 
wapaeVo?, Kev. xiv. 4 (Prologue to iri/e of Bath's Ta!e)> Ver. 7 Iocs not militate against 
this view, because there he is alluding, not to liis condition, but to the grace of continence. 
It is not true, as has been said, that etvrly tradition was unanimous in saying that he had 
never married. Tertullian {De Moiuiffam, 3) and Jerome {Ep, 22) says so ; but Oiigen 
is doubtful, and Methodius {Conviv. 45), as well as Clemens Alex, and Ps, Ignatius 
fupra)^ says that he was a widower. 

• 1 Cor. iii 2, vU. iv. 15; I Thwa li 7; v, 
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convoreiou, had been a inamed man. It is the extraordinary importance 
attached by the majority of Jews in all ages to marriage as a moral duty, nay, 
even a positive command, incumbent on every man.^ The Mishna fixes the 
age of marriage at eighteen,^ and even seventeen was preferred. The Baby- 
lonist Jews fixed it as early as fourteen.^ Marriage is, in fact, the first of the 
613 precepts. They derived the duty partly from the command of Gen. i. 28, 
partly from allusions to early marriage in the Old Testament (Prov. ii. 17; 
V. 18), and partly from allegorising explanations of passages like Eccl. xi. 6 ; 
Job V. 24. The Rabbis in il ages have laid it down as a stringent duty that 
parents should marry their childi*en young ; ^ and the one or two who, like 
Ben Azai, theoretically p)laced on a higher level the duty of being more free 
from incumbrance in order to study the Law, were exceptions to the almost 
universal rule. But even these theorists were themselves married men. If 
St. Paul had ever evinced the smallest sympatliy with the views of the 
Therapeuijc and Essenes — if his discountenancing of marriage, under certain 
immediate conditions, had been tinged by any Gnostic fancies about its 
essential inferiority — we might have come to a different conclusion. But 
he held no such views either before or after his conversion;® and certainly, 
if he lived unmarried as a Jerusalem Pharisee, liis case was entirely 
exceptional. 


CHAPTER V. 

ST. PETER AND THE FIRST PENTECOST. 

‘'EKKpiros Twv aTxo(n6\u>Vy koI a’r6p.a rwv padrjTwy, Kal KOpu(p^ rov — 

Chkys. in Joan. Horn. 88. 

Ilerpus ^ ^pxh opdo^o^ia?, 6 fifyas r^s iKKXfjtrlas Upo<f>dyTr}s. — Ps. Cnuvs. 
Oral. Jincom. 9. 

Whatever may have been the cause of Saul’s absence from Jerusalem during 
the brief period of the ministry of Jesus, it is inevitable that, on his return, 
ho must have heard much respecting it. Yet all tliat he licard would bo 
exclusively from the point of view of the Pharisees, who had so bitterly 
opposed His doctrines, and of the Sadducees, who had so basely brought 

^ “A Jew who has no wife is not a man ” (f.'cn. v. 2 ; Yehfi/imfflh, f. 63, 1) 

^ Pirke AhJM, y. 21. 

3 God was supposed to curse ull who at twenty were unmarried {Kiddashhi, 20, 1 ; 
30; YebhamOthy (32,63). (Bee Hamburger, Talmud. Worterb. s.v, Ekr, Verhrirathu/t^/* 
Weill, La Morale du Judamne, 49, seq.) The precept is inferred from “He called 
their name man (sing.),” and is found in the Rabbinic digest Tur-Shulchan Aruch. 

* See Ecclus. vii. 25 ; xlii. 9 ; cf. 1 Cor. vii. 36. 

^ Early marriages are to this day the curse of the Jews in Eastern countries. Soine> 
times girls are married at ten, boys at fourteen {Frankl, Jews in East, ii. 18, 84). Not 
long SLgo a Jewish girl at Jerusalem, aged fourteen, when asked in school why si^e was 
sad, replied that she had been three times divorced, 

• 1 Cor. vii. 9/ 36 ; 1 Tim. iv. 3 ; v. 14, 
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about His death. But he would have abundant opportunities for seeing that 
the Infant Church had not, as the Jews of Jerusalem had hoped, been extin- 
guished by tlie murder of its founder. However much the news might fill 
him with astonishment and indignation, he could not have been many days in 
Jerusalem without receiving convincing proofs of the energy of what he then 
regarded as a despicable sect. 

Whence came this irresistible energy, this inextinguishable vitality ? The 
answer to that question is the history of the Church and of the world. 

For the death of Jesus had been followed by a succession of events, the 
effects of which will be felt to the end of time — events which, by a spiritual 
power at once astounding and indisputable, transformed a timid handful of 
ignorant and terror-stricken Apostles into teachers of unequalled grandeur, 
who became in God’s hands the instniments to regenerate the world. 

The Resurrection of Christ had scattered every cloud from their saddened 
souls. The despair which, for a moment, had followed the intense hope that 
this was Ho who would redeem Israel, had been succeeded by a joyous and 
unshaken conviction that Christ had risen from the dead. In the light of that 
Resurrection, all Scripture, all history, all that they had seen and heard 
during the ministry of Jesus, was illuminated and transfigured. And though 
during the forty days between the Resurrection and the Ascension, the inter- 
course held with them by their risen Lord was not continuous, but brief and 
interrupted,^ yet — as St. Peter himself testifies, appealing, in confirmation of 
his testimony, to the scattered Jews to whom His Epistle is addressed — God 
had begotten them again by the Resurrection unto a lively hope, to an inheri- 
tance incorruptible, and uudefiled, and tliat fadeth not away.® But besides 
this glorious truth, of which they felt themselves to bo the chosen witnesses,^ 
their Risen Lord had given them many promises and instructions, and spoken 
to them about the things which concerned the Kingdom of God. In His last 
address He had specitdly bidden them to stay in Jerusalem, and there await 
the outpouring of the Spirit of which they had already heard.* That promise 
was to be fulfilled to them, not only individually, but as a body, as a Church ; 
and it was to bo fulfilled in the same city in which they had witnessed Hi« 
uttermost humiliation. And they were assured that they should not have 
long to wait. But though they knew that they should bo baptised with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire ** not many days hence,” yet, for the exercise of their 
faith and to keep them watchful, the exact time was not defined.® 

Then came the last walk towards Bethany, and that solemn parting on the 
Mount of Olives, when their Lord was taken away from them, and “ a cloud 

* Acts i. 3, fit* -itixtpuiv rttrcrofHiKovTa avroTf. This ia th© Only paasa^ in 

Scripture which tells us the interval which elapsed between the ItMUirection ai^ the 
iSscension. 

3 1 Pet. i. 3, 4. 

* Acts ii. 32 ; iii. 15 ; iv. 33 ; v. 32 ; x. 40, 41 ; Luke xxiv, 48, &o. On this fact St» 
Luke dwells repeatedly and emphatically. (See Meyer on Acts L 

* Acts i, 4 ; Luke xxiv. 49. 

* Chrys. ad loc. ‘VNumorus dierum non definitus exeroebat fidem apostolomm * 

(Bengel). The reading irevn^Kocrr^ of D and the Sahidio version is a mere gloss. 
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received Him out of their sight.” Bvit even in His last discourse Ho liad 
rendered clear to them their position and their duties. When, with lingeriiigs 
of old Messianic fancies, they had asked Him whether Ho would at that 
time ro-constitute^ the kingdom for Israel, He liad quenched such material 
longings by telling them that it was not for them to know “ the times or the 
seasons,” ® which the Father placed in His own authority But though those 
secrets of God were not to bo revealed to them or to any living man, there was 
a power which they should receive when the Holy Ghost liad fallen upon 
them — a power to be witnesses to Christ, His sufferings, and His Resurrection, 
first in the narrow limits of the Holy Land, then to all the world. 

From the mountain slopes of Olivet they returned that Sabbath-day’s 
journey^ to Jerusalem, and at once assembled in the upper chamber,'" which 
was so suitable a place for their early gatherings. It was one of those large 
rooms under the flat roof of Jewish houses, wliich, for its privacy, was set 
apart for religious purposes ; and in the poverty of these Galila3an Apostles, 
we can scarcely doubt that it was the same room of which they had already 
availed themselves for the Last Supper, and for those gatherings on the “ first 
day of the week,”® at two of which Jesus had appeared to them. Hallowed 
by these divine associations, it seems to have been the ordinary place of 
sojourn of the Apostles during the days of expectation.’' Here, at slated 
hours of earnest prayer, they were joined by the mother of Jesus® and the 
other holy women who had attended His ministry ; as well as by His brctlircn, 
of w'hom one in particular® plays henceforth an important part in tlie history 
of the Church. Hitherto these “ brethren of the Lord” had scarcely been 
numbered among those who believed in Christ,’® or, if they had believed 
m Him, it had only been in a secondary and material sense, as a human 
Messiah. But now, as wo might naturally conjecture, even apart from 
tradition, they had been convinced and converied by “ the power of His 
Resurrection.” Even in these earliest meetings of the whole Church of 
Christ at Jerusalem it is interesting to see that, though the Apostles were 
still Jews in their religion, with no other change as yet beyond the belief in 


^ Acts i. 6, aTToica^io’raveic. ^ Acts i. 7, h Katpou?, ** periods Or crisGs.” 

® The E.V. passes over the distinction between i^ovvia here and in the next 

verse, and a neglect of this distinction has led Bengel and others to understand ovx v/iwi/ 
e(7Tt in the sense that it was not i/et their prerogative to know these things (‘‘qune 
apostolorum nondum erat nosse”— Beng.), but that it should be so herea^er. That 
(hiSf however, was not the error of our translators appears from their marginal gloss to 
iui/ajuLi? in ver. 8, “ the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you.” We sliall see here 
after that St. Paul, in common with all the early Christians (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17. 
2 Thess. ii. 8 ; Rom. xiii. 12 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 22 ; Phil. iv. 5 ; 1 Pet. iv. 5 ; James v. 8 5 
Heb. X. 37), hoped for the near return of Christ to earth. 

^ 2,000 cubits, between five and six furlongs, the distance between the Tabernacle 
and the farthest part of the camp (cf. Numb. xxxv. 5). This is the only place in which 
it is alluded to in the N.T. 


^ Nut “a/i upper room,” ae in E.V. It is probably the or topmost room of thf 
house, which is called avurfeov in Mark xiv. 15. 

® John 19, 26. 7 Acts i. 13, ot ^<rav Karofi^vovre^ 6 re IleTpo?, K.r.\> 

« Here last mentioned in the N.T. » James, the Lord’s brother. 

Matt. xiii. 46 ; xii 5-5 ; Mark vi. 3 ; 1 Cor. xv. 7 
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Josus as the Christ, the Son of the Living God,^ they yet suffered the women 
to moot with thorn in prayer, not in any separate court, as in the Temple 
services, not with dividing x)artitions, as in the worship of tho synagogue,^ but 
ill that equality of spiritual communion, which was to develop hereafter into 
the glorious doctrine that among Christ’s redeemed ‘‘ there is neither Jew nor 
(Trook, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male and female,” but 
tliat, in Christ Jesus, all arc one.^ 

During tho ten days which elapsed between the Ascension and Pentecost, 
it was among the earliest cares of the Apostles to fill up tho vacancy which 
had been caused in their number by the death of Judas. Tliis was done at a 
full conclave of the believers in Jerusalem, who, in the absence of many 
of those five hundred to whom Christ liad appeared in Galilee, numbered 
about one hundred and twenty. Tho ternble circumstances of tlie traitor’s 
suicide, of which every varied and shuddering tradition was full of horror, had 
left upon their minds a deeper faith in God’s immediate retribution upon guilt. 
Ho had fallen from his high charge by transgression, and had gone to his 
own place.** That liis place should be supplied appeared reasonable, both 
because Jesus Himself had appointed twelve Apostles — the ideal number of 
the tribes of Israel — and also because Peter, and the Church generally, saw in 
Judas tho antitype of Ahitophel, and applying to liim a passage of the 109th 
Psalm, they wished, now that his habitation was desolate, that another should 
take his office.^ The essential qualification for the new Apostle was that he 
should have been a witness of the Resurrection, and should have companied 
with the disciples all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
them. Tho means taken for his appointment, being unique in the Hew 
Testament, seem to result from tho unique position of the Church during the 
few days between tho Ascension and the Descent of the Holy Ghost. As 
though they felt that tho swift power of intuitive discernment was not yet 
theirs, they selected two, Joseph Barsabbas, who in Gentile circles assumed 
tlio common surname of Justus, and Matthias.® They then, in accordance 

' * ‘ The Church, so to speak, was but half born ; the other half was still in the womb 
of the synagogue. The followers of Jesus were under the ™dance of the Apostles, but 
continued to acknowledge the authority of tho chair of Moses in Jerusalem ” (Dr, 
DolUnger, First Age^ p. 43). 

* Jos. AntL XV. 11, § 5 ; Philo, ii. 476. ® Gal. iii. 28. 

* Acts i. 25, tU rhv Tonov rht' IStov {at, 5tKato>'). This profound and reverent euphemism 
is one of the many traces of the reticence with which the early Church spoke of the 
fate of those who had departed. The reticence is all the more remarkable if the word 
“ place ” be meant to bear allusive reference to the same word in the earlier part of the 
text, where the true reading is rovov rijs Buucovia<: (A, B, C, D), not icA^poi', as in E.V. 
The origin of this striking expression may perhaps be the Rabbinic comments on Numb. 
x.xiv. 25, where “Balaam went to his own place’’ is explained to mean “to Gehenna,” 
Cf. Judg. ix, 55, iD'irDV, and Targ. Eccles. vi. 6 ; v. Schiittgen, p. 407 ; and cf. Clem. J^in. 
ad C(yi\ i. 6 ; Polyc. ad Phil. 9 ; Ignat, ad Magnes. 5 (Meyer). S(sa t<K> Dan. xii. 13. 

* Ps. xli. 9 ; cix. 8. The alteration of the LXX. avriav into oOtou is a good illustration 
of the free method of quotation and interpretation of the Old Testament, which is 
universally adopted in the New. The 109th has been called the Iscariotic Psalm. 

® Of these nothing w known, unless it be true that they were among the Seventy 
(Euseb. H. E. i. 12 ; Epiphan. ffaer. i. 20); and that Joseph drank poison unharmed 
(Papias ap. Euseb. H. E, iii. 39), On the uncertain derivation of Barsabbas (so in w, A 
£ 
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with Old Testament analogies^ and Jewish custom,^ prayed to God that Ho 
would appoint^ the one whom He chose. The names were written on 
tablets and dropped into a vessel. The vessel was shaken, and the name of 
Matthias leapt out. Ho was accordingly reckoned among the twelve 
Apostles.* 

We are told nothing further respecting the events of tlie ton days which 
elapsed between the Ascension and Pentecost. With each of those days 
the yearning hope, the keen expectation, must have grown more and more 
intense, and most of all when the day of Pentecost had dawned.^ It was the 
first day of the week, and the fiftieth day after Nisan 16. The very circum- 
stances of the day would add to the Auvidness of their feelings. The 
Pentecost was not only one of ihe tliree great yearly feasts, and the Feast of 
Harvest, but it came to be identified — and quite rightly — in Jewish conscious- 
ness with the anniversary of the giving of the Law on Sinai.® The more 
fact that another solemn festival had come round, and that at the last 
great festival their Lord had been crucified in the sight of the assembled 
myriads who thronged to the Passover, would bo sufficient on tills solemn 
morning to absorb their minds with that overwhelming anticipation which was 
a forecast of a change in themselves and in the world’s history — of a new and 
eternal consecration to the seiwice of a new law and the work of a new 
life. 

It was early morning. Before “the third hour of the day*’ summoned 
them to the Temple for morning jirayer/ the believers, some hundred and 
twenty in number, were gathered once more, according to their custom, in the 
upper room. It has been imagined by some that the great event of this first 
Wliit-Sunday must have taken place in the Temple. The word rendered 

B, E), see Lightfoot, Hor. Hehr.^ ad loc. There is a Juilas Barsabbos in Acts xv. 22. 
Matthias is said to have been martyred (Niceph. ii. GO), and there were apocryphal 
writings connected with his name (Euseb. H. E. iii. 29 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 1G3). 

1 Numb. xxvi. 55, 5G ; Josh. vii. 14 ; 1 Sam. x. 20 ; Prov. xvi. 33. Luke i. 9. 

^ aydSei^ov, “ appoint, ” liot ^^show”; Luke X. 1, fxeTa Se ravra ayeSei^ev 6 Kvpio?, erepoui, 
e^^ofl 1 ^^col/Ta. The word is peculiar in the N.T. to St. Luke. For efcAe'^w, see Acts i. 2, 
Tot« airooToXots . . . . oD« cftAefaro. I need hardly notice the strange view that the 
election of St. Matthias was a sheer mistake made before the gift of the Spirit, and that 
Paul was in reality the destined twelfth Apostle ! (Stier, Jieden d. Apost, i. 15.) 

4 The method in which the lot was cast (see Lev. xvi. 8; Ezek. xxiv. 6) is not certain, 
but the expression eSujKay, rather than efiaXov xA^pov? ainoU, goes against the notion of their 
casting dice as in Luke xxiii. 34. “ The lot fell on Matthias ” is a common idiom in all 

lan^ages (Horn. 11. v. 316 ; Od. E. 209; Ps. xxii. 18; Jon. i. 7, &c. ; ut cujusque sora 
exciderat ; Liv. xxi. 42). From the use of the word KA^po? in this passage, in ver. 17 and 
in viii, 21, xxvi. 18, is probably derived the Latin clerus and our clergy^ clerici, = 

TO ovaTtiixa Tutv SiaKoyuj}/ Kol irp€(rPvreptov. (Suid.) (Wordsworth, cwf. ^oc.) 

* This is the obvious meaning of <rvtiirknpov<reaif not “was drawing near” (cf. Eph. L 
10), or, “had ptissed.” 

* It is true that this point is not adverted to by either Philo or Josephus, The in- 
ference arises, however, so obviously from the comparison of Ex. xii. 2 ; xix. 1, that we 
can hardly suppose that it was wholly missed. (See Schbttgen, ad. loc. ; Jer. Ep. ad 
Fdbiolain, xii. ; Aug. c. Faustmmy xxxii. 12 ; Maimon. Mor. Nevoch. iii. 41.) The Simehath 
Thorah, or “Feast of the Joy of the Law,” is kept on the Lut day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, when the last Haphtarah from the Pentateuch is read. 

7 i.e.f 9 o’clock in the morning (cf. Luke xxiv. 53 ; Acts ii. 46; iii 1), 
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“ house might equally mean a “ chamber,” and is actually used by Josephus 
of the thirty small chambers which were attached to the sides of Solomon’s 
Temple, with thirty more above them * But it is supremely improbable 
that the poor and suspected disciples should have been able to command 
the use of such a room ; and further, it b certain that if, in the Herodian 
temple, these rooms were no larger than those in the Temple of Solomon, 
the sbe of even the lower ones would have been wholly inadequate for the 
accommodation of so large a number. The meeting was probably one of those 
holy and simple meals which were afterwards known among Christians as the 
Agapcc, or Love feasts. It need hardly bo added that any moral significance 
which might attach to the occurrence of the event in the Temple would be no 
less striking if wo think of the sign of a new era as having hallowed the 
common street and the common dwelling-place ; as the visible inauguration of 
the days in which neither on Zion nor on Gerizim alone were men to worship 
the Father, but to worship Him everywhere in sj^irit and in truth.® 

It is this inward significance of the event which constitutes its sacredness 
and importance. Its awfulness consists in its being the solemn beginning of 
the new and final phase of God’s dealings with mankind. To Abraham He 
gave a promise which was the germ of a religion. When He called His people 
from Egypt He gave them the Moral Law and that Levitical Law which was 
to servo as a bulwark for the truths of the theocracy. During the two 
thousand years of that Mosaic Dispensation the Tabernacle and the Temple 
had been a visible sign of His presence. Tlien, for the brief period of the life 
of Christ on earth, He had tabernacled among men, dwelling in a tent like ours 
and of the same material.^ That mortal body of Chrbt, in a sense far deeper 
than could bo true of any house built with hands, was a Temple of God. Last 
of all, He who had given to mankind His Son to dwell among them, gave His 
Spirit into their very hearts. More than this He could not give ; nearer than 
this Ho could not bo. Henceforth His Temple was to be the mortal body of 
every baptised Christian, and His Spirit was to prefer 

“ Bofure all temples the upright heart and pure.* 

He who believes this in all the fulness of its meaning, he whose heart and 
conscience bear witness to its truth, will consider in its true aspect the fulfil- 
ment of Christ’s promise in the effusion of His Spirit; and regarding the 
outward wonder as the least marvellous part of the Day of Pentecost, will not, 
as Neander says, be tempted to explain the greater by the less, or “ consider 
it strange that the most wonderful event in the inner life of mankind should 
be accompanied by extraordinary outward appearances as sensible indications 
of its existence.” ^ 

Suddenly, while their hearts burned within them with such ardent zeal, and 
glowed with such enkindled hope — suddenly on the rapt and expectant 

* Acts ii. 2, oIkov* ® Job. AntL viiL 8, § 2. • John iv, 21 — 29L 

4 Archbishop Leighton, John i. 14, 6 korn h- tfur. 

• Neander, p. 3. 

B 2 
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assembly came the sign that they had desired— the inspiration of Christ’s 
promised Presence in their hearts — the baptism with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire — the transforming impulse of a Spirit and a Power from on high the 
eternal proof to them, and through them, in unbroken succession, to all who 
accept their word^ that He who had^ been taken from tliein into heaven was 
still with them, and would be with them always to the end of the world. 

It came from heaven with the sound as of a rushing mighty wind, filling 
the whole house where they were sitting, and with a semblance as of infolded 
flame,^ which, parting itself in every direction, ^ played like a tongue of 
lambent light over the head of every one of them. It was not wind, but “ a 
sound as of wind in its rushing violence ; ” it was not fire, but something 
which seemed to them like quivering tongues of a flame which gleamed but 
did not bum— fit symbol of that Holy Spirit which, like the wind, bloweth 
where it listeth, though we know not whence it cometh or whither it goeth ; 
and, like the kindled fire of love, glowing on the holy altar of every faithful 
heart, utters, not seldom, even from the stammering lips of ignorance, the 
burning words of inspiration. 

And that this first Pentecost marked an eternal moment in the destiny of 
mankind, no reader of history will surely deny. Undoubtedly in every ago 
since then the sons of God have, to an extent unknown before, been taught by 
the Spirit of God. Undoubtedly since then, to an extent unrealised before, we 
may know that the Spirit of Christ dweUeth in us. Undoubtedly we may 
enjoy a nearer sense of union with God in Christ than was accorded to the 
saints of the Old Dispensation, and a thankful certainty that we see the days 
which kings and prophets desired to see and did not see them, and hear the 
tmths which they desired to hear and did not hear them. And this New 
Dispensation began henceforth in all its fulness. It was no exclusive 
consecration to a separated priesthood, no isolated endoumient of a narrow 
Apostolate. It was the consecration of a whole Church — its men, its women, 
its children — to be all of them “ a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a peculiar people ; ” it was an endowment, of which the full free offer 
was meant ultimately to be extended to all mankind. Each one of tliat 
hundred and twenty was not the exceptional recipient of a blessing and 
witness of a revelation, but the forerunner and representative of myriads 
more. And this miracle was not merely transient, but is continuously re- 
newed. It is not a rushing sound and gleaming light, seen perhaps only for a 
moment, but it is a living energy and an unceasing inspiration. It is not a 
visible symbol to a gathered handful of human souls in the upper room of a 
Jewish house, but a vivifying wind which shall henceforth breathe in all ages 
of the world’s history; a tide of light which is rolling, and shall roll, from 

^ Acts ii. 2, 3, Sifrnfp • • • (ImtcI DTvpbc. (Cf. Lulco iii. 22, oKret trepicrrtpav ; Ezck. i. 
24 ; xliii. 2 ; 1 Kings xix. 11.) 

2 yAte><r<rat ata/xeptf6/xe»/ai, not “cloven tongues,’* as in the E.V., though this view of the 
word is said to have determined the symbolic shape of the episcopal mitre. T id 
expression “tongue of fire” is found also in Isa. 24, but Cbere it is a devouring 

flame. 
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shore to shore until the earth is full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea. 

And if this be the aspect under which it is regarded, the outward symbol 
sinks into subordinate importance. They who hold the truths on which I 
have been dwelling will not care to enter into the voluminous controversy as 
to whether that which is described as audible and \dsible was so in seeming 
only — whether the something which sounded like wind, and the something 
which gleamed like flame,' were external realities, or whether they were but 
subjective impressions, so vivid as to be identified with the things themselves. 
When the whole soul is filled with a spiritual light and a spiritual fire — when 
it seems to echo, as in the Jewish legend of the great Lawgiver, with the 
music of other worlds — when it is caught up into the third heaven and hears 
words which it is not possible for man to utter — when, to the farthest horizon 
of its consciousness, it seems as it were filled with the “ rush of congregated 
wings ” — when, to borrow the language of St. Augustine, the natural life is 
dead, and the soul thrills, under the glow of spiritual illumination, with a life 
which is supernatural — what, to such a soul, is objective and what is subjective.’ 
To such questions the only answer it cares to give is, “ Whether in the body 
or out of the body, I cannot tell. God knoweth.” ^ 

But when from these mysterious phenomena we turn to the effects wrought 
by them in those for whom they were manifested, we are dealing with things 
more capable of being defined. Here, however, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the immediate result and the permanent inspiration. The former 
astounded a multitude ; the latter revived a world. The former led to au 
immediate conversion ; the latter is the power of a holy life. The former was 
a new and amazing outburst of strange emotion ; the latter was the sustaining 
influence which enables the soul to soar from earth heavenwards in steady 
flight on the double wings of Faith and Love. 

Yet, though there be no manner of comparison between the real 
importance of the transient phenomenon and tlie continuous residt, it is 
necessary to a true conception of the ago of the Apostles that we should 
understand what is told us of the former. And tliey were all immediately 
filled,” it is said, “with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak witli other 
tongues as the Si)irit gave them to utter.” ^ 

The facie aspect of the narrative which follows — apart from the 

analogy of other Scriptures — has led to the belief that the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit at Pentecost was succeeded by an outburst of utterance, 
in which a body of Galilseaus spoke a multitude of languages which they 
had never Icaimed; and this has led to the inference that throughout their 

^ Acts ii. 2, 3, Hitmtp . . . (u<rrl. 

‘ “It did me much harm that I did not then know it was i^ossible to see anything 
otherwise than with the eyes of the Iwdv ” (St. Teresa, Vkla^ vii. 11). 

^ Acts ii. 4. XaXelv, “to speak,” iia distinguished from A^iv, “ to say,” points rather 
to the actuid articulations than to the thoughts which words convey; 
eloquif implies a brief forcible utterance. Neither mpal nor throw li^t on the 

nature of the phenomena, except as referring to Isa. xJfviii. 11, 
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lives the Apostles possessed the power of speaking languages which they 
had not acquired.^ 

But if we examine other passages where the same phenomenon is alluded 
to or discussed, they will show us that this view of the matter is at least 
questionable. In Mark xvi. 17 — waiving all argument as to the genuineness 
of the passage — the word Kaivds, “new,” is omitted in several uncials and 
versions;^ but if retained, it goes against the common notion, for it points 
to strange utterances, not to foreign languages. In the otlier places of 
the Acts^ where the gift of the Spirit is alluded to, no hint is given 
of the use of unknown languages. In fact, that view of the subject has 
chiefly been stereotyped in the popular conception by the interpolation of 
the word unknown^" in 1 Cor. xiv.^ The glossolalia, or “speaking with 
a tongue,” is connected with “prophesying’’ — that is, exalted preaching — 
and magnifying GU)d. Tlie sole passage by which we can hope to under- 
stand it is the section of the First Epistle to the Corinthians to which 
I have just alluded.® It is impossible for any one to examine that section 
carefully without being forced to the conclusion tliat, at Corinth at any 
rate, the gift of tongues had not the least connexion with foreign languages. 
Of such a knowledge, if this single 2 )assage of the Acts bo not an exception, 
there is not the shadow of a trace in Scripture. That this passage is not 
an exception seems to be clear from the fact that St. Peter, in rebutting 
the coarse insinuation that the phenomenon was the result of drunkenness, 
does not so much as make the most passing allusion to an evidence so 
unparalleled; and that the passage of Joel of which ho sees the fuLfllment 
in the outpouring of Pentecost, does not contain the remotest hint of 
foreign languages. Hence the fancy that this was the immediate result 
of Pentecost is unknown to the first two centuries, and only sprang up 
when the true tradition had been obscured. The inference that the gift 
of unlearnt languages was designed to help the Apostles in their future 
preaching is one that unites a mass of misconceptions. In the first place, 
such a gift would be quite alien to tliat law of God’s Providence which 
never bestows on man that which man can acquire by his own unaided 
efforts. In the second place, owing to the universal dissemination at that 
time of Greek and Latin, there never was a period in which such a gift 

1 Against this view (which, with the contrast with Babel, Ac., is not found, I think, 
earlier than the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries), see Herder, Die Oabe d. 
Sprache; BunBeny HippoL ii. 12; Ewald, Gesch. Isr. vi. 110; Neauder, Planting, 13, 
14; De Wette, Eirdeit. 27—37; Hilgenfeld, Einleit. 276; Reuss, Hist, A/w«<.50— 55; 
Olshausen, ad loc. ; De Pressense, Trois prem. Slides, i. 355 ; and almost every un- 
biassed modem commentator. Meyer (od Zoc.) goes so far as to say that “the sudden 
communication of the gift of speaking in foreign language.^ is neither logically i^ossiblo 
nor psychologically and morally conceivable.” 

" C, L, A, Copt., Arm. Apart from these questions, the unlimited universality of 
the promise leads us to believe that our Lord here, as elsewhere, is using the language 
of spiritual metaphor. Many a great missionary and preacher has, in the h^host 
sense, spoken “with new tongues’* who has yet found insuperable difficulty in the 
acquisition of foreign languages. 

• X. 46 ; xix. 6 (cf. xi. 15). 1 Oor, xiv. 4, 13, 14, 27. * 1 Cor. xii.~xiT. 88, 
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would have been more absolutely needless.^ In the third place, though 
all other miracles of the Now Testament found their continuance and 
fcheir analogies, for a time at any rate, after the deatli of the Apostles, 
there is no existing allusion, or even early legend, which has presumed 
the existence of this power.’ In the fourth place, altlioiigh Paul ‘spoke 
with a tongue’’ more than all his converts, it is clear from the narrative 
of what occurred at Lycaonia, tliat at a most crucial moment he did not 
understand the Lycaonian dialect. In the fifth place, early Christian 
tradition distinctly asserts that the Apostles did not possess a supernatural 
knowledge of foreign tongues, since Papias trills as tliat Mark accompanied 
St. Peter as an ‘ iiiterjjreter ’ (ipfiijv€VT^s), and Jerome that Titus was useful 
to St. Paul from his knowledge of Greek.^ Wo are, therefore, forced to 
look for some other aspect of the utterance of that inspiration which 
accompanied the heavenly signs of Pentecost. The mistaken explanation 
of it has sprung from taking too literally St. Luke’s dramatic reproduction 
of the vague murmurs of a throng, w'ho mistook tlie mdure of a gift of 
which they witnessed the reality. I do not see how any thoughtful 
student who has really considered the whole subject can avoid the con- 
clusion of Neander, that “any foreign languages which were spoken on 
this occasion were only something accidental, and not the essential element 
of the language of the Spirit.” ® 

In ancient times — especially before Origen — there seems to have been 
an impression that only one language was spoken, but that the miracle 
consisted in each hearer imagining it to be his own native tongue.® The 
explanation is remarkable as showing an early impression that the passage 
had been misunderstood. The modem view, developed especially by 
Schneckcnburgor (following St. Cyprian and Erasmus), is that the “tongue” 
was, from its own force and significance, intelligible equally to all who 
heard it. That such a thing is possible may bo readily admitted, and it 
derives some probability from many analogies in the history of the Church. 

^ For instance, the whole multitude from fifteen countries which heard the Apostles 
speak “in their own tongues” the wonderful works of God, yet aU understood the 
speech which St. Peter addressed to them in Greek. Hence such a power of speaking 
unlearnt foreign languages would have been a “ Lujcus wunder ” (Iinmer, Neut. Theol^ 
195). Far different was it with the true glossolaly, which in its controlled force involvwi 
a spiritual power of stirring to its inmost depths the heart of unbelief. (1 Cor. xiv. 22.) 

Middleton, Mirac. Powen, 120, The passage of Ireiueus {Haer. v. 6, 1) usually 
quoted in favour of such a view, tells the other way, since the object of the irarrofairm 
yXitiortrai is there explained to be ri Kpt^ta ri»v avBfMimv Cts tftavepbv ayrti'. 

3 1 Cor. xiv. 18, yKuKTcrn («, A, D. E, F, G). 

^ Papias, ap. Enseb. //. K iii. 39 ; cf. Iren. iii. 1 ; inrerpres. Tert. adv. Marc. iv. 5. 

® Plantiwjy 13, 14. I have not touched on any mmleru analogies to these spiritual 
manifestations, but agree with the view of Dr. Dullinger, who says that they have 
occurred “ in a lower sphere, and without any miraculous endowment ... an unusual 
phenomenon, but one completcdy within the ran^ of natural operations, which the gift 
of the Apostolic aw came into to exalt and ennoble it ” {First Age of Ohwrch^ 315), 

® Greg. Nyss. De Spir. Sanct. Bp. Martensen, ChrtstL Pognu fel : Overbeok, App.^ 
p. 26, and many others. The often-rewated objection of Gregory of Kamnsus (OroA 
xliv.) that this is to transfer the miracle to the hearers, has no weight whatever. The 
effect on the hearers was solely due to the power of the new spiritual “tongueb** 
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The stories of St. Bernard, St. Anthony of Padua, St. Vincent Ferrer, 
St. Louis Bertrand, St. Francis Xavier, and others who are said to have 
been endowed with the spiritual power of swaying the passions, kiudling 
the enthusiasm, or stirring the penitence of vast multitudes whom they 
addressed in a language unintelligible to the majority of the hearers, are so 
far from being inventions, that any one who has been present at the speech 
of a great orator, though beyond the range of his. voice, can readily under- 
stand the nature and the intensity of the oft'ect produced. ‘ But neither of 
these theories tiiken alone seems adequate to account for the language used 
by St. Peter and St. Paul. Almost all the theories about the glossolalia 
are too partial. The true view can only be discovered by a combination of 
them. The belief tliat languages were used which were unknown, or only 
partially known, or which had only been previously known to the speaker ; 
that the tongue was a mystic, exalted, poetic, unusual stylo of phraseology 
and utterance ; ^ that it was a dithyrambic outpouring of strange and 
rhythmic praise; that it was the impassioned use of ejaculatory words 
and sentences of Hebrew Scripture; that it was a wild, unintelligible, 
inarticulate succession of sounds, which either conveyed no impression to 
the ordinary hearer, or could only be interpreted by one wliose special 
gift it was to understand the rapt and ecstatic strain — none of these views 
is correct separately, all may have some elements of truth in their combina- 
tion. This is the meaning of St. Paul’s expression liinda of tongues.” 
If we assume, as must bo assumed, that the glossolalia at Corinth and 
elsewhere was identical with the glossolalia at Pentecost, then wo must 
interpret the narrative of St. Luke by the full and earnest discussion of 
the subject — written, be it remembered, at a far earlier period, and in 
immediate contact with, and even experience of, the manifestation — by 
St. Paul. That the glossolaly at Corinth was not a speaking in foreign 
languages is too clear to need proof. St. Paul in speaking of it uses tho 
analogies of tho clanging of a cymbal, tho booming of a gong,® the in- 
distinct blare of a trumpet,* tho tuneless strains of flute or harp.^ W(3 
learn that, apart from interpretation, it was not for the edification of any 
but the speaker that even the speaker did not always understand it;^ that 
it was sporadic in its recurrences;® that it was excited, inarticulate, 

1 See Chapters on Lanz/uage^ p. G3 ; Marsli, LccL on Lang. 480—488 ; Cic. dc Oral. 
iii. 216. 

2 v>Ju)<Tca sometimes means “an unusual exiuession” (Arist. lOiet. iii. 2, 14). Cf. our 

“ gloss,” “glossology.” See e8i>ecially Bleek, Stwl. u Krit. 1829. “ Linguani esse cum 

luis locmatur obscuras ct mystics significationes ” (Aug. de Oen. ad lilt. xii. 8). 

® 1 Cor. xiii. 1, KVft.fia\ov aXaXd^ov. 

* xiv. 8, iav aSrjXov aakniy^ By, St. Clirysostom usos language equally disparaging 
of anal^ouB outbreaks in Constantinople (Horn, in Ps. vi. 12; aee Dr. Plumptre’i 
interesting article in Smith’s Diet. iii. 1500). 

® xiv. 7tOfuto^ Ta atpvxa (fxAiinji/ SiSoyra, K.r.X.^ BiaarroKriv roU /utJj By- 

® xiv. 2, ovK ayBpuirois 4, iavrby oUoBofxei. Ct 11. The proper meaning of tho 
words AoActv, ykuKTtra, <i»ovrj, all point in this direction. In St. Luke’s phraseology the 
word for a language is not yka><r<ra, but JtdXeKTOf. 

7 xiv. 19. • xiv. 27. 
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astoiiishii)^,^ intended as a sign to unbelievers rather than as an aid to 
believers, but even on unbelievers liable, when not under due I’egulation, 
to leave an impression of madness lastly, that, though controllable by 
all who were truly and nobly under its influence, it often led to spurious 
and disorderly outbreaks.^ Any one who fairly ponders these indications 
can hardly doubt that, when the consciousness of the new power came over 
the assembled disciples, they did not speak as men ordinarily speak. Tlie 
voice they uttered was awful in its range, in its tone, in its modulations, 
in its startling, penetrating, almost appalling power ; * the words they spoke 
wore exalted, intense, passionate, full of mystic significance ; the language 
they used was not their ordinary and familiar tongue, but was Hebrew, or 
Greek, or Latin, or Aramaic, or Persian, or Arabic, as some overpowering 
and unconscious impulse of the moment might direct ; the burden of their 
thoughts was the ejaculation of rapture, of amazement, of thanksgiving, 
of prayer, of impassioned psalm, of dithyrambic hymn ; their utterances 
were addressed not to each other, but were like an inspired soliloqny of the 
soul with God. And among these strange sounds of many voices, all 
simultaneously raised in the accordance of ecstatic devotion,® there were 
some which none could rightly interpret, which rang on the air like the 
voice of barbarous languages, and which, except to those who uttered them, 
and who in uttering them felt carried out of themselves, conveyed no 
definite significance beyond the fact that they were reverberations of one 
and the same ecstasy — echoes waked in different consciousnesses by the 
same immense emotion. Such — as we gather from the notices of St. Luke, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul — was the ‘‘ Gift of Tongues.” And thus regarded, 
its strict accordance witli the known laws of psychology ® furnishes us with 
a fresh proof of the truthfulness of the history, and shows us that no sign 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit could have been more natural, more 
evidential, or more intense. 

The city of Jerusalem at that moment was crowded by a miscellaneous 
multitude of Jews and Proselytes. It was ine\'itable that the awful sound ^ 
should arrest the astonished attention, first of one, then of more, lastly of a 
multitude of the inhabitants and passers-by. The age — ^an age which was in 

* xiv. 2. * xiv. 23, ou*f fpovaiv ort ftnivtoB*; 

3 xiv. 9, 11, 17, 20-23, 26-28, 33, 40. 

^ So we infer from St. Pauls allusions, which find illustration in modem analogies. 
Archd. Stopford describes the “ unknown tongue” of the Irish Kevivalists in 1859 as ** a 
sound such as I never heard before, unearthly and unaccountable.” 

* This simultaneity of utterance by pople under the same impressions is recoided 
several times in the Acts of the Aiiostles. It was evidently analogous to, though not 
perhaps identical with “ glossolalia ’’ — the eloquence of religious transport thrilling with 
rapture and convioti<ui. 

® Compare in the Old Testament the cases of Saul, Ac, (1 Sam. x. 11 ; xviii 10 : xix. 
23, 24). C’€wt le langage bnUant et myst^rieux de I’extase ” (Do I^’essens^ i 355). 

7 In Acts iL 6 the words ravrtfi do not mean (as in the RV.) 

“now when this was noised abroad,” but “when this sound oocunod” (cf, lixsii ver. 2; 
John iii. 8 ; Kev. vi. 1). It is evidently m allusion ^ the BatA-koi, (See Hcixog> 
JUal-Encycl,^ s.v.) 
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keen expectation of some divine event; the day — tlie great anniversary of 
Pentecost and of Sinai ; the hour — when people were already beginning to 
throng the streets on their way to the Temple service — would all tend to swell 
the numbers, and intensify the feelings of the crowd. Up the steps which led 
outside the house to the upper room they would first begin to make their 
way in twos and threes, and then to press in larger numbers, until their 
eagerness, their obtrusion, their exclamations of fear, surprise, admiration, 
insult, could not fail to break the spell. The Church for the first time found 
itself face to face witli the world — a world loud in its expressions of porjilexity, 
through which broke the open language of hate and scorn. Tliat which fixed 
the attention of all the better portion of the crowd was the fact that tliose 
“ Galilseans ” were magnifying, in strange tongues, the mercies and power of 
God. But most of tlio spectators were filled with contempt at what seemed 
to them to bo a wild fanaticism. “These men,” they jeeringly exclaimed, 
“ have l)een indulging too freely in tlie festivities of Pentecost.' They are 
drunk with sweet wine.”^ 

It was the prevalence of this derisive comment which forced upon tlie 
Apostles the necessity of immediate explanation.^ “ The spirits of the 
prophets,” as St. Paul says, with that masculine practical wisdom which in 
him is found in such rare combination with burning enthusiasm, “ are subject 
unto the prophets.”' Tlie Apostles were at once able not only to calm their 
own exaltation, but also, oven at this intense moment, to hush into absolute 
silence the overmastering emotion of their brethren. Tliey saw well that it 
would be fatal to their position as witnesses to a divine revelation if anything 
in their worship could, however insultingly, be represented as the orgiastic 
exhibition of undisciplined fers'our. It was a duty to prove from the very 
first that the Christian disciple offered no analogy to the fanatical fakeer. 
Clearing the room of all intruders, making a space for themselves at the top 
of the steps, where they could speak in the name of the brethren to the surging 
throng who filled the street, the Apostles came forward, and Peter 
assumed the office of their spokesman. Standing in an attitude, and 
speaking in a tone, whidi commanded attention,^ ho first begged for serious 
attention, and told the crowd that their coarse suspicion was refuted at once 
by the fact that it was but nine o’clock. Ho then proceeded to exj)lain to them 
that this was the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel that, among other signs 
and portents of the last days, there should bo a special effusion of the Spirit of 
God, like that of which they had witnessed the manifestations. It was the 
object of the remainder of his speech to prove that this Spirit had be(u 

' See Deut. xvl 11. 

2 yWo« cannot be “new wine,” as in E.V., for Pentecost fell in June, and the 
vintage was in August. 

viTo\afifidv€rt. There is a slight excuse for this insult, since 
spiritual emotion may produce effects similar to those which result from intoxication (Eph 
10-Heb., “raved”). Compare the German oxprossioni 
“ Em Gott-trunkener Mann,^ * 

* 1 Oor. xiv, 32 • AaU ii« 14, aratftW . , . 
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outpoured by that same Jesus of Nazareth' whom they had nailed to the eross, 
but wh )se resurrection and deliverance from the throes of death were fore- 
shadowed in the Psalms of His glorious ancestor. 

The power with which this speech came home to the minds of the hearers ; 
the force and fearlessness with which it was delivered by one who, not two 
months before, had been frightened, by the mere question of a curious girl, 
into the denial of his Lord ; the insight into Scripture which it evinced in men 
who so recently had shown themselves but ‘ fools and slow of heart * to believe 
all that the prophets had spoken concerning Christ the three thousand who 
were at once baptised into a profession of the new faith — were themselves the 
most convincing proofs — proofs even more convincing than rushing wind, and 
strange tongues, and lambent flames — that now indeed the Promise of the 
Paraclete had been fulfilled, and that a now ceon had begun in God’s dealings 
with the world. 


CHAPTER YI. 

EARLY PERSECUTIONS. 

** It fills the Church of God ; it fills 
The sinful world around ; 

Only in stubborn hearts and \^dll8 
No place for it is found.” — K ebms. 

The life of those early Christians was the poetic childhood of the Church in 
her earliest innocence. It was marked by simplicity, by gladness, by worship, 
by brotherhood. At home, and in their place of meeting, their lives were a 
perpetual prayer, their meals a perpetual love-feast and a perpetual eucharist. 
In the Temple they attended the public services with uiiauiiuous zeal. In the 
first impulses of fraternal joy many sold their possessions to contribute to a 
common stock. The numbers of the little community increased daily, and the 
mass of the people looked on them not only with tolerance, but wiUi admira- 
tion and esteem. 

Tlie events which followed all tended at first to strengthen their position. 
Tlio healing of the cripple in Solomon’s porch; the bold speech of Peter 
afterwards ; the unshaken constancy with which Peter and John faced the fury 
of the Sadducecs ; the manner in which all the disciples accepted and even 
exulted in persecution, if it came in the fulfilment of their duties the power 

* Acts ii. 22, Na^<i)patof , the Galilcean form of Na^opato?. * Luke xziv. 25, 

• It is a very interesting fact tliat on the first summons of Peter and John before the 
Hierarchs, they were dismissed, wtli threats, indeed, and warnings, but unpanished, 
because the Council became convinced {KaraXafiofievoi ) that they were ** unlearned and 
ignorant men ” (Acts iv. 13). The words, however, convey too contemptuous a notion to 
English readers. 'Aypa/Aparoi simply means that their knowledge of Jew^ culture was 
confined to the Holy Scriptures ; ISiiaTai, that they had never studied in rabbinic schools. 
The word ITediot (i6u^) occurs frequently in the Talmud, and ezpreMes a position fai 
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with which they witnessed to the resurrection of their Lord ; the heautiful 
spectacle of their unanimity ; the awful suddenness with which Ananias and 
^pphira had been stricken down ; the signs and wonders which were Trrought 
by the power of faith ; the zeal and devotion which marked their gatherings 
in Solomon’s porch, caused a rapid advance in the numbers and position of the 
Christian brothers. As their influence increased, the hierarchic clique, which 
at that time governed the body which still called itself the Sanhedrin, grew 
more and more alarmed. In spite of the populace, whose sympathy made it 
dangerous at that time to meddle with the followers of Jesus, they at last sum- 
moned the two leading Apostles before a solemn conclave of the Sanhedrin 
and senate.^ Probably, as at the earlier session, the whole priestly party were 
there — the crafty Annas, the worldly Caiaphas,^ the rich, unscrupulous, money- 
loving body of Kamhiths, and Phabis, and Kantheras, and Boethusim,^ the 
Pharisaic doctors of the law, with Gamaliel at their head; John, perhaps the 
celebrated Johanan Ben Zakkai;^ Alexander, perhaps the wealthy brother of 
the learned Philo the same body who had been present at those secret, 
guilty, tumultuous, illegal meetings in which they handed over the Lord Jesus 
to their Roman executioners — were again assembled, but now with something 
of misgiving and terror, to make one more supreme effort to stamp out the 
Galilman heresy. 

The Apostles, when first brought before the Sanhedrin, had been arrested 
in the evening by the Captain of the Temple, and had been released with 
strong threats, partly because the Sadducees affected to despise them, but still 
more because they did not know how to gainsay the miracle of the healing of 
the cripple. The Apostles had then openly declared that they should be 
compelled by the law of a higher duty to disregard these threats, and they 
had continued to teach to increasing thousands that doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion which filled the Sadducees with the greatest jealousy. It was impossible 
to leave them unmolested in their career, and by the High Priest’s order they 
were thrust into prison. The Sanhedrin met at dawn to try them ; but when 
they sent for them to the prison they found that the Apostles were not there, 
but that, delivered by “ an angel of the Lord,” they were calmly teaching in 
the Temple. In the deepest perplexity, the Sanhedrists once more despatched 

Buperior to that of the am-haarcts. Tlxe Hediot is one who, though not a freciuenter of 
the schools, still pays deference to the authority of the Rabbis ; the am-fvaareta is one who 
hates and despises that authority. Hillel was distinguished for his forbearing condescen- 
sion towards the ignorance of Hediots {Bahha Metzia, f. 104, 1). Compare John vii. 15, 
How knoweth this man letters, havir^f never learned ? ” 

^ “Populus sanior quam qui praesunt ” (Bengel). The use of the word yepoverta in 
Acts V. 21 is somewhat perplexing, because we know nothing of any Jewish “eonate” 
apart from the Sanhedrin, and because if yepovo-m be taken in an etymolo^cal rather than 
a political sense, the Sanhedrin included the elders (iv. 8 ; xxv. 15). It is impossible, in 
the obscurity of the subject, to distinguish between the political and the Talmudic San- 
hedrin. See Derenbourg {Palestine^ 213), who thinks that Agrippa had been the first to 
introduce Rabbis into the Sanhedrin. 

2 Both of these are mentioned as having been at the earlier mooting, and we are 
probably intended to imderstand they were also present at this. 

* On these, see Life of Christy ii,, pp. 329—342. 

* lightfoot, Cent, Char, in Matt., cop. 15. * Jos. AnW. xyiiL 8, § L 
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tho Lovitical officer to arrest them, but this time without any violence, which 
might lead to dangerous results. They offered no resistance, and were once 
more placed whore their Lord had once stood — in the centre of that threaten- 
ing semicircle of angry judges. In reply to the High Priest’s indignant 
reminder of the warning they had received, St. Peter simply laid down the 
principle that when our duty to man clashes with our duty to God, it is God 
that must bo obeyed.* The High Priest had said, “ Ye want to bring ujwn us 
the blood of this man.” The words are an awful comment on the dehant ciy, 
“ His blood be on us, and on our children.” Then tho Sanhedrin had not been 
afraid of Jesus ; now they were trembling at the vengeance which might yet 
be brought on them by two of tho despised disciples. The plirase is alsc 
remarkable as furnishing the first instance of that avoidance of the name of 
Christ which makes the Talmud, in tho very same terms, refer to Him most 
frequently as Peloni’^ — “so and so.” Peter did not aggravate the Priests’ 
alarm. He made no allusion to the charge of an intended vengeance ; he 
only said that tho Apostles, and the Holy Spirit who wrought in them, were 
witnesses to the resurrection and exaltation of Him whom they had slain. 
At these words the Sanhedrin groimd their teeth with rage, and began to 
advise another judicial murder, which would, on their own principles, have 
rendered them execrable to their countrymen, as an assembly given to deeds 
of blood.^ This disgrace was averted by the words of one wise man among 
them. How far the two Apostles were protected by the animosities between 
the rival sects of Sadducees and Pharisees we do not know, but it was 
certainly the speech of Gamaliel which saved them from worse results than 
that scourging by Jewish thongs — those forty stripes save one — wliich they 
received, and in which they exulted.^ 

That speech of Gamaliel was not im worthy of a grandson of Hillel— of 
one of those seven who alone won the supreme title of Babbanim^ — of one 
who subsequently became a President of the Sanhedrin. It has been strangely 
misunderstood. The supposed anachronism of thirty years in the reference to 
Theudas has led tho school of Baur to deny altogether the genuineness of the 
speech, but it has yet to be proved that the allusion may not have been 
perfectly correct. The notion that the speech was due to a secret leaning in 
favour of Christianity, and the tradition of tho Clementine Kecognitions, that 
Gamaliel was in heart a Christian,® have no shadow of probability in tlieir 
favour, since every allusion to him in the Talmud shows that he lived and 

1 Of. Plat. 29. irci<ro|uiai e«p fiaXkov ^ ** It were better for me to be 

called ‘ fool ’ all the days of my life, than to be made wicked before ffa ifahm.** t.c., 
God ; literally “ the Place ” (Edxothj ch. v. 6). 

3 In Spanish and Portuguese fitlano (through the Arabic). The designation otho haith^ 
“that man,*’ is still more contemptuous. 'fiD' ( Yesku) is used as tiie contracti<m lor nvr, 
and is composed of the initial letters of an imprecation. 

3 “The Sanhedrin is not to destixw life, but to save ** {Sanhe^, 42 6). (See Life of 
Christy ii. 353, and m/m, Excursus VII. 

^ Deut. XXV. 2. 

® All the Kabbans except Johanan Ben Zakkai were descendants of Gamaliel. 

♦ Thilo, Cod, Apocr., p. 601 
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died a Pharisee. Nor, again, is there the least ground for Schrader’s in- 
dignation against his supposed assertion of the principle that the success of a 
religion is a sufficient test of its truth. We must remember that only the 
briefest outline of his speech is given, and all that Gamaliel seems to have 
meant was this — * Let these men alone at present. As far as we caii see, they 
are only the victims of a harmless delusion. There is nothing seditious in 
their practice, nothing subversive in their doctrines. Even if there were we 
should have nothing to fear from them, and no need to adopt \dolent measures 
of precaution. Fanaticism and imposture are short-lived, even when backed 
by popular insurrection ; but in the views of these men there may be some- 
thing more than at present appears. Some germ of truth, some gleam of 
revelation, may inspire their singular enthusiasm, and to fight against this 
may be to fight against Gk)d.* Gamaliel’s plea was not so much a plea for 
systematic tolerance as for temporary caution.^ The day of open rupture 
between Judaism and Christianity was indeed very near at hand, but it had 
not yet arrived. His advice is neither duo to the quiescence of Pharisaic 
fatalism, nor to a ‘ fallacious laisser alter -view of the matter, which serves to 
show how low the Jews had sunk in theology and political sagacity if such 
was the counsel of their wisest.’ ^ There was time, Gamaliel thought, to wait 
and watch the development of this new fraternity. To interfere with it 
might only lead to a needless embroilment between the people and the 
Sanhedrin. A little patience would save trouble, and indicate the course 
which should be pursued. Gamaliel was sufficiently clear-sighted to liave 
observed that the fire of a foolish fanaticism dies out if it be neglected, and 
is only kindled into fury by premature opposition. Let those who venture to 
arraign the principle of the wise Rabbi remember that it is practically 
identical vnth the utterance of Christ, ‘‘Every plant, which my heavenly 
Father planted not, shall be plucked up by the roots.” ^ 

The advice was too sound, and the authority of the speaker too weighty, 
to be altogether rejected. The Priests and Rabbis, tortured already with 
guilty anxiety as to the consequences of their judicial murder, renewed their 
futile command to the Apostles to preach no more in the name of Jesus, and 
scourging them for disobedience to their former injunctions, let them go. 
Neither in public nor in private did the Apostles relax their exertions. The 
gatherings still continued in Solomon’s porch ; the agapoe were still held in 
the houses of the brethren. So far from being intimidated, the two Apostles 
only rejoiced that they were counted worthy of the honour of being dis- 
honoured for the name of Him on whom they believed. 

1 Too much has, perhaps, been made of the i&v fj if ay€pwmay as contrasted with 
el 8i tK Seov i<rriv, w. 38, 39; cf. Gal. i. 8, 9^— (Beng. si fit, conditionaliter ; «! f«mi» 

si est, categorice) — as though Gamaliel leaned to the latfer view — “ womach dor gesetzte 
zweite Fall als der dem Gamaliel wahrscheinlichere erschoint” (Meyer). It merely 
means — ‘If it should be from men, as results will show,’ and, ‘if, a case which 1 at 
present suppose, from God.‘ (See Winer.) 

3 Alford, following Schrader, Der Apokel PatUns. 

* See Matt. xv. 13. It was in this sense that Luther urged the advice of Gamaliel 
mpon the Elector of Treves. 
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And here I mnst panse for a moment to make a remark on the gronndfl 
which have led many modem critics to reject the authority of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and to set it down as a romance, written in the cause of reconciliation 
between Judaising and Pauline Christians. My object in this volume is not 
controversial. It has been my endeavour here, as in my Life of Christy to 
diffuse as widely as I can a clear knowledge of the Dawn of the Christian 
Faith, and to explain as lucidly as is in my power the bearing of its earliest 
documents. But I have carefully studied the objections urged against the 
authenticity and the statements of the New Testament writings ; and I cannot 
forbear the expression of my astonishment at the baselessness of many of the 
hypotheses which have been accepted in their disparagement. Honesty of 
course demands that we should admit the existence of an error where such an 
error can be shown to exist ; but the same honesty demands the rejection of all 
charges against the accuracy of the sacred historian which rest on nothing 
bettor than liostile prepossession. It seems to me that wTiters like Baur and 
Zeller — in spite of their wide learning and great literary acumen — often prove, 
by captious objections and by indifference to counter considerations, the funda- 
mental weakness of their oavii system.^ Hansrath altogether rejects the 

^ See Baur, VauL i. 35 ; Zeller, Die AjxnUhjcsch.y p. 134. Baur asserts that Gamaliel 
could not have delivered the speech attributed to him because of “the striking chrono- 
logical error in the appeal to the example of Theudas.” And yet he does not offer any 
proof either that the Theudas here alluded to is idciUicalvdih theTheudasof Josephus, or 
that Josephus must ncccssarUy he riyfU and 8t. Luke necessarily wrong. Zeller, while 
entering more fully into the discussion, seems only to be struck by the resemblance 
between the two impostors, without allowing for the obvious differences in the accounts 
of them ; and he attaches an extmvagant imjwrtance to the silence of Josephus about 
the unimportant movement of the earlier fanatic to whom Gamaliel is supposed to allude ; 
nor does he notice the possibility, admitted even by a Jewish writer (Jost, Gtsch. d. Jtid, 
ii. 76), that the Theudas of Gamaliel may be the Simon, a slave of Herod, of Jos, AnU, 
xvii. 10, § 6 ; Toe. H. v. 9. On this identification, see Sountag, Stud, u. Afrit., 181^, 
p. 622 ; and Hackett, ad toe. Again, critics of the Tiibingen school point out the 
supposed absurdity of believing that the Sanhedrin would ^mit “ a notable miracle ” 
and yet punish the men w'ho performed it. But this is to reason from the standiwint of 
modern times. The Jews have never denied the miracles of Jesus, but they have not on 
that account believed in His mission. Just as a modem Protestant, familiar with the 
peculiarities of nervous maladies, might accept the narrative of wonderful cures perforaied 
at La Salette, without for a moment admitting the reality of the vision which is supjHjsed 
to have consecrated the place, so the Jews freely admitted the possibility of inconclusive 
miracles, which they attributed generally to kijAouf {i.e.y thaumaturgy, miracles wrought 
by unhallowed influence), or to D'2'V nrn«. phantasmagoria, or deception of the eyes, 
(Derenbourg, Palest. 106, n. 3 ; 361, n. 1.) Thus they allowed miraculous power to 
idols (AbhSda Zara^ f. 54, 2). There is a Talmudic anecdote (perhaps a sort of allegory 
on Eccles. x. 8) which exactly illustrates this ve^ point. K. Eliezer ben Dama was 
bitten by a serpent, and Jacob the min (t.e., Christian) ojferal to heal him m the name of 
Jesus. “Ben Dama, it is forbidden!’ said his uncle, R. Ismael. “Let me do it,'* 
urged Jacob; “I will prove to you by the Law that it is allowable.” Before the 
argument was over the sick man died. “Happy Ben Dama !” exclaimed his uncle; 
“ thou hast yielded thy soul in purity, without violating a precept of the wise” {AbkCda 
Zara. cf. 27, 6 ; 55, 1 ; Jer. ShMathf 14, 4). — When St. Luke makes Gkimaliel speak of 
“ Juaas of Galilee,” whereas Judas was born at Gamala, and commonly known as Judas 
the Qaulonite (pavAovinfc a»'y)p, Jos. AnU. xviii. 1, § 1), this trivial peculiari^ would 
unquestionably have been paraded by German critics as a proof of the unhistorical 
character of the speech, but for the fortuuate accident that Josephus, with reference to 
the sphere of his activity, thrice calls him h ToAiAMot (.Antt xviii 1, § 6; xx. 5, § 2: 
R. ii8, §1). 
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statemoiit that Paul was “brought up at the feet of Gamaliel,” on the ground 
that Paul calls himseK “ a zealot ” for the traditions of the fathers, and must 
therefore have belonged far rather to the school of Sliammai. He could not, 
according to this writer, have been trained by a Rabbi wlio was remarkable for 
his mildness and laxity. Ho accordingly assumes that the author of the Acts 
only invents the relations between St. Paul and Gamaliel in order to confer a 
sort of distinction upon the former, when the fame of Gamaliel the Second, 
founder of the school of Jabne, kept alive, in the second century, the fame of 
his grandfather, Gamaliel the Elder.^ Now of what value is a criticism whicli 
contemptuously, and I may even say calumniously, contradicts a writer whose 
accuracy, in matters where it can be thoroughly tested, receives striking con- 
firmation from the most opposite sources ? It would have been rightly con- 
sidered a very trivial blot on St. Luke’s accuracy if he had fallen into some 
slight confusion about the enrolment of Quirinus, the tetrarchy of Abilene, 
the Ethnarch imder Aretas, the Asiarclis of Ephesus, the “ Preetors ” of 
Philippi, the “ Politarchs ” of Thessalonica, the “ Protos ” of Malta, or tlie 
question whether “ Pi*opraetor *’ or “ Pro-consul ” was, in the numerous 
changes of those days, the exact official title of the Roman Governor of 
Cyprus or Corinth. On several of tlieso points he has been triumphantly 
charged with ignoiance and error ; and on all these points his minute exacti- 
tude has been comidctely vindicated or rendered extremely probable. In every 
historical allusion — as, for instance, the characters of Gallic, Felix, Festus, 
Agrippa II., Ananias, the famine in the days of Claudius, the decree to expel 
Jews from Rome, the death of Agrippa I., the rule of Aretas at Damascus, the 
Italian band, &c. — he has been shown to be perfectly faithful to facts. Are wo 
to charge him with fraudulent assertions about Paul’s relation to Gamaliel on 
the questionable supposition that, after reaching the age of manhood, the pupil 
deviated from his teacher’s doctrines ? ^ Are wo, on similar gi’ounds, to charge 
Diogenes Laertius with falsehood when he tells us that Autisthones, the Cynic, 
and Aristippus, the Cyrenaic, were both of them pupils of Socrates ? A re- 
markable anecdote, which will bo quoted farther on, has recorded the terrible 
quarrel between the parties of Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua, of whom the 
former is called a Shammaite, and the latter a Hillelite and yet both of them 
were pupils of the same Rabbi, the celebrated Hillelite, R. Johanan Ben Zaccai. 
Such instances might be indefinitely multiplied. And if so, what becomes of 
Hausrath’s criticism ? Like many of the Tubingen theories, it crumbles into 
dust> 

> Ha-zaken, as he is usually called. 

2 1‘urnmg to Buddseus, Philos, Hchraeorum (1720), I find that he answered this 
objection long ago. An interesting anecdote in Berachdth, f. 16, 2, shows that the 
natural kindness of Gamaliel was too strong for the severity of his own teachii vk 

3 Jer. Shabbath, i. 7. 

* See Excursus V., “ Gamaliel and the School of Tubingen.” 
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ST. STEPHEN AND THE HELLENISTS. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

THE DIASPORA: HEBRAISM AND HELLENISM. 

T6iroy oIk tffn r^s olKovfityrjs 2(j ov vapadtdfKrai rovro rb <f»v\oPf 

u^5’ {sic) ^rriKparuTai inr* outoO— Stiiaiio, ap. Jos. Antt. xiv. 7, } 2. (CL Philo, 
Leg. ad Gaium^ 36.) 

The ^dnal change of relation between the Jews and the Christians wa*^ an 
inevitable result of the widening boundaries of the Church. Among the 
early converts were “ Grecians,’* as well as “ Hebrews,” and this fact naturally 
led to most important consequences, on which hinged the historic future of 
the Christian Faith. 

It is not too much to say that any real comprehension of iie work of 
St. Paul, and of the course of events in the days after Christ, must depend 
entirely on our insight into the difference between these two classes of Jews, 
And this is a poiiit which has been so cursorily treated that we must here 
pause while we endeavour to see it in its proper light. 

Wlien the successive judgments, first of the Assyrian, then of the Baby- 
lonian captivity, had broken all hopes of secular power and all thoughts of 
secular pride in the hearts of the Jews, a wholly different impulse was given 
to the current of their life. Settled in the countries to which they had been 
transplanted, allowed the full rights of citizenship, finding free scope for their 
individual energies, they rapidly developed that remarkable genius for com- 
merce by which they have been characterised in all succeeding ages. It was 
only a wretched handful of the nation — compared by the Jewish writers to 
the chaff of the wheat — who availed themselves of the free pennission of 
Cyrus, and subsequent kings of Persia, to return to their native land.^ The 
remainder, although they jealously preserved their nationality and their tradi- 
tions, made their homes in every land to which they had been drifted by the 
wave of conquest, and gradually multiplying until, as Josephus tells us,® they 
crowded every corner of the habitable globe, formed that great and remark- 
able body which continues to be known to this day as “ the Jews of the 
Dispersion.”® 

* Of the whole nation only 42,360 returned ; and as the separate items of the return- 

ing families given by Ezra and Nehemiah only amount to 30,000, it was precariously 
conjectured by the Jews that the surplus consisted of members of the ten tribes. As a 
body, however, the ten tribes were finally and absolutely absorbed into the nations— not 
improbably of Semitic origin — among whom they were scattered (Jos. AnU. xi. 5, § 2 ; 
2 Esdr. xiii. 45). Such expressions as rb of James i. 1 j Acts xxvi 7, point 

rather to past reminiscences, to patriotic yearnings, and to the sacredly-treue^ured genea- 
logical records of a very few families, than to any demonstrable reality. Of the priestly 
families only four courses out of the twenty-four returned (Ezra ii 36-^). 

® Jos. Antt. xiv. 7, § 2. 

* The word is first found in this sense in Deut. xxviii. 25 ; Ps. oxlvii. 2; ** He shall 

F 
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This Dispersion of the Chosen Peopjo was one of those three vast and 
world-wide events in wliich a Christian cannot but see the hand of God so 
ordering the course of history as to prepare the world for the Revelation of 
His Son. (i.) The immense field covered by the conquests of Alexander gave 
to the civilised world a Unity of Language, without which it would have been, 
humanly speaking, impossible for the earliest preachers to have made known 
the good tidings in every land which they traversed, (ii.) The rise of the 
Roman Empire created a Political Unity which reflected in every direction the 
doctrines of the new faith, (iii.) Tlie dispersion of the Jews prepared vast 
multitudes of Greeks and Romans for the Unity of a pure Morality and a 
monotheistic Faith. The Gospel emanated from the capital of Jiidica ; it 
was preached in the tongue of Athens ; it was diffused through the empire 
of Rome : the feet of its earliest missionaries traversed, from the Euphrates 
to the Pillars of Hercules, the solid structure of undeviating roads by whicli 
the Roman legionaries — “those massive hammers of the whole earth — had 
made straight in the desert a highway for our God. Semite and Aryan had 
been unconscious instruments in the hands of God for the spread of a religion 
which, in its first beginnings, both alike detested and despised. The letters 
of Hebrew and Greek and Latin inscribed above the cross were the prophetic 
and unconscious testimony of three of the world’s noblest languages to tlie 
undying claims of Him who suffered to obliterate the animosities of the 
nations which spoke them, and to unite them all together in the one great 
Family of God. 

This contact of Jew with Greek was fruitful of momentous consequences 
both to the Aryan and the Semitic race. It is true that the enormous dif- 
ferences between the morals, the habits, the tendencies, the religious systems, 
the whole tone of mind and view of life in these two great human families, 
inspired them with feelings of mutual aversion and almost detestation. Out 
of the chaos of struggling interests which followed the death of Alexander, 
there gradually emerged two great kingdoms, the Egyptian and the Syrian, 
ruled respectively by the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. These dynasties had 
inherited the political conceptions of the great Macedonian conqueror, and 
desired to produce a fusion of the heterogeneous elements included in their 
government. Both alike turned their eyes to Palestine, which became the 
theatre of their incessant contentions, and which passed alternately under the 
sway of each. The Ptolemies, continuing the policy of Alexander, did their 
utmost to promote the immigration of Jews into Egypt. The Seleucids, both 
by force and by various political inducements, settled them as largely as they 
could in their western cities. Alike the Lagidse and the Seleucidm knew the 
value of the Jews as quiet and order-loving citizens. To the shores of the 

gather together the outcasts ('irp ; LXX., ra; diaorTropa?) of Israel.” It is also found io 
2Maco. i. 27, “ Gather together those that are scattered from us, deliver them that serve 
among the heathen.” They were originally called Bent Oedeotha (Ezra vi. 16). In John 
viL 35, i^v tioLimopav rutv ‘EKXi^vtov means the Jews scattered over the Greek world. The 
only other passages where it occurs in the N.T. are James i. 1 ; 1 Pet. i. 1, 

* Shairp, Mod. Cufiure. 
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Mediterranean flocked an ever-increasing multitude of Greek merckants and 
Greek colonists. “ Tho torrent of Greek immigration soon met the torrent 
of Jewish emigration. Like two rivers which poured their differently 
coloured waves into the same basin without mixing with one another, these 
two peoples cast themselves on the young Macedonian cities, and there simid- 
taneously established themselves without intermixture, continually separated 
by the irreconcilable diversity of their beliefs and customs, though continually 
flung into connexion by community of business and by the uniform legislation 
which protected their interests.’* ^ 

The effect of this on tho Greek was less marked and less memorable than 
its effect on tho Jew. Judaism was more Hellenised by the contact than 
Hellenism was Judaisod. Tliere can be no more striking proof of this fact 
than the total loss by the “ Sons of the Dispersion ” of their own mother 
tongue. That the effects on the Pagan world were less beneficial than might 
have been anticipated was, in great measure, the fault of the Jews themselves. 
That sort of obtrusive humility which so often marks a race which has nothing 
to live on but its memories, was mingled with an invincible prejudice, a roote<l 
self-esteem, an unconcealed antipathy to those of alien race and religion, which, 
combined as it was with commercial habits by no means always scrupulous, 
and a success by no means always considerate, alienated into disgust the very 
sympathies which it should have striven to win. Tho language in which tho 
Jews are spoken of by the writers of the Empire — a language expressive of 
detestation mingled with curiosity — sufficiently accounts for the outbreaks of 
mob violence, from which in so many ages they have been liable to suffer. 
These outbreaks, if not connived at by the governing authorities, were too 
often condoned. Yet, in spite of this, the influence insensibly exercised by 
tlio Jews over the heathen among whom they lived w’as full of important 
consequences for Christianity. “F/d/,”6ays mctoHbus leges dede- 

runt” Tho old Paganism was, in intellectual circles, to a great extent effete. 
Great Pan was dead. Except in remote country districts, the gods of Olympus 
were idle names. In Rome tho terrors of Tartarus were themes for a school- 
boy’s laughter. Religion had sunk into a state ma<dunoi‘y.2 The natural 
consequences followed. Those nunds which were too degraded to feel tho 
need of a religion were content to wallow, like natural brute beasts, in the 
Stygian pool of a hideous immorality. Others became tho votaries of low 
foi’oign superstitions, 3 or the dupes of every variety of designing charlatans. 
But not a few were attracted into the shadow of tho synagogue, and the 
majority of these were women,** who, restricted as was their influence, yet 

1 ReuBS, TMoL Chrdt. I. i. 93; and in Herzog, Cyclop, s.v. “Hellenism.” On this 
Isopolity see Jos. c. Ap. ii. 4. 

* See Juv. ii. 149 ; Boissier, La Religion RomainCj i. 374 — 450 and conhxt Priedlinder, 
Sitterwesch. Roma (who goes too far). 

Because these presented vaguer and more shadowy conceptions of the Divine, more 
rx)S8ible to grasp than gross concrete images (see Hausrath, ^cnt. Zeitg. ii, 76), and 
because Gre^ religion was too gay for a sick and suffering world (Apul. Metam. xi. passim). 
See Cat. x. 26 ; Ov. F. iv. 309 ; A. A. i. 78 ; Juv. vi. 489, 5^ ; Tac. Ann. xvi. 6, Ac. 

♦ Tlie important part played by these proselytes (who are also osdled 

P 2 
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could not fail to draw the attention of tlioir domestic circles to the belief 
which they had embraced. In every considerable city of the Roman Empire 
the service of the synagogue was held in Greek, and these services were 
perfectly open to any one who liked to bo present at them. Greek, too, 
became emphatically the language of Christianity. Multitudes of early con- 
verts had been Jewish proselytes before they became Christian disciples. Tlicy 
passed from the synagogue of Hellenists into the Churcli of Christ. 

The influences exercised by the Dispersion on the Jews tliemselves wore, 
of course, too varied and multitudinous to bo summed up under one head ; yet 
we may trace two consequences which, century after century, worked in 
opposite directions, but each of which was deeply marked. On th(^ one liand 
they became more faithful to their religion ; on tlu? other more cosmopolitan 
in their views. Altlioiigh they made their home in the heathen countries to 
which they had been removed by conquest, or had wandered in pursuit of 
commerce, it must not be supposed that they were at all rc'ady to forfeit tlnnr 
nationality or abandon their traditions. On the contrary, the great majority 
of them clung to both with a more desperate tenacity. In the destruction of 
their independence they had recognised the retribution threatened in that 
long-neglected series of prophecies which had rebuked them for their idola- 
tries. Of all i)olytheistic tendencies the Jew was cured for ever, and as 
though to repair past centuries of rebellion and indifference — as though to 
earn the fulfilment of that great promi.se of an Anointed Deliverer which was 
the centre of all their hopes— they devoted themselves with all the ardour of 
their self-conscious pride to keep the minutest observances of their Law and 
ritual. Their faithfulness— a complete contrast to their old apostasies— was 
duo to the work of the Soyliernn. or Scribes. It was towards Jerusalem that 
they worshipx)ed; it was to the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem that they looked 
for legal decisions; it was from the Amorahn and Tatuum of Jerusalem 
that they accepted all solutions of casuistical difficulties; it was from 
Jerusalem that were flashed the fire-signals which announced over many lands 
the true date of the new moons; it was into the treasury of Jerusiilem that 
they poured, not only the stated Temple-tribute of half a shekel, but gifts far 
more costly, which told of tlicir unshaken devotion to the church of their 
fathers. It was in Jerusalem that they maintained a special synagogue, and 
to Jeni.salem that they made inces.sant inlgrimagcs.^ The haired, the sus- 
picion, the contempt created in many countries by the exclusiveness of their 
prejudices, the i)eculiarity of their institutions, the jealousy of their successes, 
only wedded them more fanatically to the observance of tlnur Lovitical rules 
by giving a tinge of martyrdom to the fulfilment of obligations. It became 


tvXapeZi) may be scon in Acts x. 2; xiii. 43 ; xvi. 14, &c., and passim. Owing to the 
painful and, to Hellenic imagination, revolting rite of circumcision, women were more 
frequently converted to Judaism than men. Josephus (71. J. ii. 20, § 2) tolls us that 
nearly all the women of Damascus had adoi)tcd Judaism ; and even in the first century 
three celebrated Kabbis were sons of heathen mothers who had embraced the faith of 
Moses (Derenbourg, Palest, p. 223). 


28 


* See Philo, Legat 36 ; in Place. 7 ; Jos. Antt xvi. 0, §3 ; xviii. 9, § 1 ; Cic. pro Place, 
ShekaUm, 7, 4 ; Jtosh Hashana, 2, 4. 
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with them a point of conscience to maintain the institutions which their 
heathen neighbours attacked with every weapon of raillery and scorn. But 
these very circumstances tended to produce a marked degeneracy of the 
religious spirit The idolatry, which in old days had fastened on the visible 
symbols of alien deities, only assumed another form when concentrated on 
the <]ead-letter of documents, and the minute ritualism of service. Gradually, 
among vast masses of the Jewish people, religion sank almost into 
fotichism. It lost all pow(‘r over the heart and conscience, all its tender 
love, all its inspiring warmth, all its illuminating light. It bound the 
nation hand and foot to the corpse of meaningless traditions. Even the 
ethics of the Mosaic legislation were perverted by a casuistry which was at 
once timid in violating tlie letter, and audacious in superseding the spirit. 
In the place of moral nobleness and genial benevolence, Judaism in its 
decadence bred only an ineaiifmity for spiritual insight, a self-satisfied ortho- 
doxy, and an offensive pride. It enlisted murder and falsity in defence of 
ignorant Shibboleths and useless forms. Tlie difference between the ideal 
Jew of earlier and later times can only be measured by the difference 
between the moral principles of the Law and tlie dry precedents of the 
Mishna — by the difference which separates the Pentateuch from the Talmud, 
the Book of Exodus from the Ahhoda Zara} 

But while it produced these results in many of the Jewish communities, 
there were others, and there were special individuals in all communities, in 
whom the influence of heathen suiToundings worked very differently. There 
were many great and beautiful lessons to be learnt from the better aspects 
of the heathen world. If there was a grace that railiated from Jerusalem, 
there were also gifts which brightened Athens. The sense of beauty — the 
cxquisitcuess of art — the largeness and clearness of insight — the perfection 
of literary form which characterised the Greek of the age of Pericles, had 
left the world an immortal heritage ; and Rome had her own lessons to teach 
of dignity, and law, and endurance, and colonisation, and justice. Commerce 
is eminently cosmopolitan. The Jewish Captivity, with the events which 
followed it, made the Jews a commercial pooido. This innate tendency of 
the race had Ijeen curbed, first by the Mosaic legislation,* then by the influence 
of the prophets. But when these restrictions had been providentially re- 
moved, the Jew flung himself with ardour into a career fiom which he had 
been hitherto restrained. So far from regjirdiug as identical the notions of 
“ merchant” and “ Canaanitc,''^ the Rabbis soon began to sing the praises of 

^ “ The author of the rcntateuch and the Tanatm moved in different worlds of ideas 
(Kuenen, iii. 21)1). 

• Deut. xvi. 1(), 17 ; Lev. xxv. ; Ps. evii. 23. See Jos. c. Ap, i. 12. The chapter 
l)C"in3 with tho remark, toU'vv ovrt x^pav ottcovp.ey wapaXiov oirr* ipLiropiaxi xaipoiitv, oi'W 
ralt wpbs oAAows Tovrioy tVtfxtfiai?. Allink {Palfst., p. 3»)3) makes some excellent remarks 
on this subject, showing that commerce would not only have encouraged intercourse with 
the lieathen, but would also have disturbed the social equihbriiun at which Moses aimcil, 
BO that it was impossible as long as the Law was rigidly observed (Hos. xfi. 8 ; Amc« viii 
4—^, &c.). 

* Ttirgum of Jonathan (Zech. xiv, 81). 
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trade. “ Tliere can be no worse occupation than a^culture ! ” said R. Eleazar. 
“ All the fanning in the world will not make you so remunerative as com- 
merce,” said Rabh^ as he saw a cornfield bowing its golden ears under the 
summer breeze. ^ So easy is it for a people to get over an archaic legislation 
if it stands in the way of their interests or inclinations ! The Mosaic restric- 
tions upon commerce were, of course, impracticable in dealing with Gentiles, 
and in material successes the Jews found something, at any rate, to make up 
to them for the loss of political independence. The busy intercourse of 
cities wrought a further change in their opinions. They began to seo that 
Gk)d never meant the nations of the world to stand to each other in the posi- 
tion of frantic antagonism or jealous isolation. A Jerusalem Rabbi, ignorant 
of everything in heaven and earth and under the earth, except liis own 
Halacha, might talk of all the rest of the world promiscuously as an 
“elsewhere” of no importance;^ but an educated Alexandrian Jew would 
be well aware that the children of heathen lauds had received from their 
Father's tenderness a share in the distribution of His gifts. The silent and 
imperceptible influences of life are often the most permanent, and no 
amount of exclusiveness could entirely blind the more intelligent sons rf 
the Dispersion to the merits of a richer civilisation. No Jewish boy familiar 
with the sights and sounds of Tarsus or Antioch could remain unaware that 
all wisdom was not exhausted in the trivial discussions of the Rabbis ; that 
there was something valuable to the human race in the Greek science which 
Jewish nescience denounced as thaumaturgy ; that there might be a better 
practice for the reasoning powers than an interminable application of the 
Midduth of Hillel; in short, that the development of humanity involves 
larger and diviner duties than a virulent championship of the exclusive privi 
leges of the Jew.'^ 

We might naturally have conjectured that tlicse wider sympathies would 
specially be awakened among those Jews who were for the first time brought 
into close contact with the greiit peoples of the Aryan race. That contact 
was first effected by the conquests of Alexander. Ho settled 8,000 Jews in 
the Tliebais, and the Jews formed a third of the population of his new city of 
Alexandria. Largo numbers were brought from Palestine ])y Ptolemy L, and 
they gradually spread from Egypt, not only over “the xmrts of Libya about 

1 Rabh waa a contemporary of Kabbi (Judah the Holy), tuid was “Head of the 
Captivity.” 

2 Yehhamdth, f. 63, 1. 

3 nrin, “outside the land ” (Frankl, Jews in the East, ii. 34}. Something like the 
French la-bas, 

4 Many of the Eabbis regarded the Gentiles as little better than so much fuel for the 
fires of Gehenna. R. Jose construes Isa. xxxiii. 12, “ And the [Mjoples shall be a bwming 
Zil'clime.” Rabh Bar Shdo exjdained it “that they should lx? burnt because of their 
neglect of the Law, which was written upon lime.” (8eo the curious Hagadah in Sotah, 
f. 35, 2.) But the Hellenist would soon team to feel that — 

“ All knowledge is not couch’d in Moses' Iviw, 

The Pentateuch, or what the Prophets wrote ; 

Tlie Gentiles also know, and write, and teacli 

To admiration, taught by Nature's light.”— Mi ltow, Par. Beg, iv. 3S6. 
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Gyrene,’ ' but along the whole Mediterranean coast of Africa.^ Seieucua 
Nicator, after the battle of Ipsus, removed them by thousands from Babylonia, 
to such cities as Antioch and Seleucia ; and, when their progress and pros- 
perity were for a time shaken by the senseless persecutions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, they scattered themselves in every direction until there was hardly 
a seaport or a commercial centre in Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, or the 
Islands of the JEgean, in which Jewish communities were not to be found. 
The vast majority of these Jewish settlers adopted the Greek language, and 
forgot that Aramaic dialect which had been since the Captivity the language 
of their nation. 

It is to these Greek-speaking Jews that the term Hellenist mainly and 
properly refers. In the New Testament there are two words, Hellen and 
Hellenistes, of which the first is rendered “ Greek,” and the second “ Grecian.” 
The word “ Greek ” is used as an antithesis either to “ barbarians ” or to 
‘‘Jews.” In the first case it means all nations which spoke the Greek 
language;^ in the second case it is equivalent to “ Gentiles.” ^ The moaning 
of tlie word Hellenist or “ Grecian ” is wholly different. As far as the form 
is concerned, it means, in the first instance, one who “ Graecises ” in language 
or mode of life, and it points to a difference of training and of circumstances, 
not to a difference of race.^ It is therefore reserved as the proper antithesis, 
not to “ Jews,” — since vast numbers of the Hellenists were Jews by birth,— 
but to strict “ Hebrews.” The word occurs but twice in the New Testament,^ 
and in both cases is used of Jews who had embraced Christianity but who 
spoke Greek and used the Septuagiut version of the Bible instead of the 
original Hebrew or the Chaldaic Targum of any Interpreter.® 


> See Philo, c. FI. ii. 523 ; Jos. Antt. xiv. 7, § 2 ; Dr. Deutsch in Kitto s Cf/cL, s.v, 
“ Dispersion ; ” and Canon Westcott in Smith \s Bihlc Diet. 

- See Acts xviii. 17 ; 1 Cor, i. 22, 2,’»; Korn. i. 14. The eiiiisearies of Abgarus— if such 
they were — who applied to Philip wljcn they wdslied to see Jesns were “ Creeks, '* not 
“(rreciaiis ” (John xii. 20). 

^ Koin. i. 10; ii. 9; iii. 9; 1 Cor. 32; Gal. ii. 3. Ac. Tims in 2 ^facc. iv. 13, 
'KAAiji'to-^bs is equivalent to <lAAo<f)i;Ai(rMos; ; and in iv. 10, 15; vi. 9, ra'EAAi^i'tica ii<h 7 means 
“Paganism ;” and in Isa. ix. 12, “Philistines ” is rciidcrod by the LXX. ’EAAij»«s, 

Cf. Xen. AnaJb. vii. 3, 12. 

^ Acts vi. 1 ; ix. 29. In xi. 20 the tnie rending is 'eaAiji'os. 

® Some of the Hebraising Hellenists hated even the Septmygint (Geiger, Ursvhr. 419. 
439 ; Ziinz, GoUesd. Vort. 95). The various classes of Christians may l>e Ubiilated rm 
follows 

Christians. 


i 


Unuireumcised. 

i 


* ‘ Proscl jdes of Heathen 

the Gate.” Converts. 

t.ff. Cornelius, t.ff. Trophiiuuf, 
Acts X. 2. Acts xxi. 39. 


Btnci Liberal. Judaic. Ijllwral. 
e.(ir. ‘‘Certain Peter, (Hala- (Hags- 
fh>m Acts xl. 3. ohlsts.) dists.) 
James,’* Aids ix. e.g. Paul 

GttL ii. 12. n. 


Circumcised. 

L___ 


Hebraists. Hellenists. “ Proselytes of 

Righteousness." 
e.g. Ni<'olns, 
Acts vl 6. 
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Now this HeDenism expressed many shades of difference, and therefore the 
exact meaning of the word Hellenist varies with the circumstances under which 
it is used. The accident of language might make a man, technically speaking, 
a Hellenist, when politically and theologically he was a Hebrew ; and this 
must have been the condition of those Hellenists who disputed against the 
arguments of St. Paul in his first visit to Jerusalem.^ On the other hand, the 
name might imply that alienation from the system of Judaism, which in some 
Jews extended into positive apostasy, and into so deep a shame of their 
Jewish origin, as to induce them, not only in the days of Jason and Menelaus,^ 
but even under the Herods, to embrace the practices of the Greeks, and even 
to obliterate the external sign of their nationality.^ Others again, like the 
astute Hcrodian princes, were hypocrites, who played fast and loose with 
their religion, content to be scrupulous Jews at Jerusalem, while they could 
be shameless heathen at Berytus or Caesarea. But the vast majority of 
Hellenists lay between these extremes. Contact with the world had widened 
their intelligence and enabled them so far to raise their heads out of the heavy 
fog of Jewish scholasticism as to distinguish between that which was of 
eternal and tliat which was but of transient significance. Far away from 
Jerusalem, where alone it was possible to obseri^e the Levitical law, it was a 
natural result that they came to regard outward symbols as merely valuable 
for the sake of inward truths. To this chiss belonged the wisest members of 
the Jewish Dispersion. It is to them that we owe the Septuagint translation, 
the writings of Philo and Josephus, and a large cycle of liistorical, poetic, and 
apocryi^hal lit(*rature. Egypt was the main centre of this GraDco-Jewish 
activity, and many of the Jews of Alexandria distinguished themselves in the 
art, the learning, and the accomplishments of the Greeks.^ It is hardly to be 
wondered at tlmt these more intellectual Jews were not content with an 
infructuose Rabbinism. It is not astonishing that they desired to represent 
the facts of their history, and the institutions of their religion, in such an 
aspect as should least waken the contempt of the nations among whom they 
lived,^ But although this might be done with perfect honesty, it t-ended, no 
doubt, in some to the adoption of unauthorised additions to their history, and 
unauthorised explanations of their Scriptures — in one word, to that style of 


1 Acts ix. 29. 

- See 2 Macc. iv. 13, seqq., “Now such was the height of Greek fashions, and increase 
of heathenish manners, through the exceeding profanenoss of Jason, that ungodly wretch, 
and no high priest, . . . that the prio ts, . . . despising the temple, . . . hastened to 
be partakers of the unlawful allowance in the place of exercise, after the game of Discus 
called them forth,” &c. rrrunn p' n'iD’jo, “the abominable kingdom of Javan,” is an ex- 
pression which stereotypes the hatred for Greek fashions. 

3 <7ri<nra<rgo? (1 Cor. vii. 18). The condition of a Ipteip (1 Macc. i. 15 ; Jos. Aritt. xii. 
5, § 1). (On Judaic Hellenism, see Ewald, Gcsch. v. § ii. 4.) 

T * ^rote a tragedy on Moses ; another, Philo, wrote an Epic on 

Jerusalem ; Theodotus, a tragedy on the Rape of Dina ; Demetrius and Eu]>olcinos wrote 
secular history. The story of Susanna is a novelette. ' But the feeling of stricter Jews 
to these forms of literary activity. In the Utter of Aristeas we are 
told that Thcopompus was struck with madness, and Theodektes with blindness, for 
olfences in this <lirection (Hausrath, NeM. ZeUy. ii. 130). 

^ Such was the main object of Josephus in his 
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exegesis which, since it deduced anything out of anything, nullified the real 
significance of the sacrod records.^ Nor can we be surprised that this Alex- 
andrian thoosopliy — these allegoric interpretations — this spirit of toleration 
for the Pagan systems by which they were surrounded — were regarded by the 
stricter Jevrs as an incipient revolt from Mosaism thinly disguised under a 
hybrid phraseology.^ Henco arose the antagonism between advanced Hellenists 
and the Hebrews, whose whole patriotic existence had concentrated itself upon 
the Mosaic and Oral Law. The severance between the two elements became 
wider and Avider as the Jews watched the manner in which Christianity 
spread in the Gentile world. The consciousness that the rapidity of that 
diffusion was due, not only to the offer of a nobler faith, but also to the 
loosening of an intolerable yoke, only made their exclusiveness more obstinate. 
It was not long before the fall of Jerusalem that there took place in the school 
of R. Hananiah Ben Hiskiah Ben Garon, that memorable meeting at whicli 
eighteen ordinances were resolved upon, of which it was the exclusive object 
to widen the rift of difference between Jews and Pagans. These ordinances, 
to which the Mishna only alludes, are found in a hardita (“ supplemental 
addition ”) of R. Simeon Ben Johai in the second century, and they consist of 
prohibitions which render impossible any interchange of social relations 
between Jews and heathen. It was in vain that R. Joshua and the milder 
Hillelites protested against so dangerous a bigotry. The quarrel passed from 
words to blows. The followers of Hillel were attacked with swords and lances, 
and some of tlicm were killed. That day,” says the Jerusalem Talmud, “was 
as disastrous to Isi*ael as the one on which they made the golden calf;” but it 
seemed to be a general opinion that the eighteen resolutions could not be 
rescinded even by Elias himself, because the discussion had been closed by 
bloodshed ; and they were justified to the national conscience by the savage 
massacres which had befallen the Jews atBcth-shan, Caesarea, and Damascus.® 
The feelings of Jews towards Pagans were analogous to the hatred of 
Hebrews to Hellenists. In later days the Christians absorbed the entire fury 
of that detestation which had once burned in the Jewish heart against 
Hellenism. JV hen a question arose as to the permissibility of burning the 
Gospels and other books of the Christians (J/mmi), considering how frequently 

^ The views of these liberal Hellenists may be jeen represented in the works of the 
2 >scudo-Aristea 8 , the i3seudo-Aristobulu8, and in the verses of Phocylides (Kuenen, 
Iteligion of Jsraely iii. 180). It was the aim of an entire cycle of literature to piov© that 
all Greek wisdom was derived from Jewish sources, and the names of Oipheiia and 
Sibyl were frequently given to Jewish forgeries and interpolations (Clem. Alex. Strom^ 
V. 4 ; Euseb. Praep. Evang. vii. 14 ; viii. 10 ; x \ii. 12). Bel and the Dragon, the Epistle 
of Jeremiah, the letter of pseudo-Heraclitus, &c., belong to this class of writings. 
too Wisd. of Solomon x.— xii. ; Jos. c, Ap. ii. 39; Hausrath, AT. Zeitguch. iL 100, tq, 
Josephus says that Pythagoras borrowed from Moses (c. Ap, L 22). 

2 Such Hebraising HeUenists arc the author of “ the Epistle of Jeremiah,” and (on the 
whole) of Wisdom (see vil 22, xiii. — xix.). “The Liberal Hellenists spiritualii^ and 

volatilised the wall of partition between Jews and Pa^ns,” so that, although Philo said 
that the wall should still be kept up, it is not surprising to find that his nephew, the 
Procurator Tiberius Alexander, had abandoned Judaism (Jos* AwtL xx. 5, § 2; Kuenen, 
lUl. of Israel, iii.). 

® Shabbaih^ i. 7 ; Griitz, iii 494 ; Derenbourg, Poicst, p. 274. 
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they contained the name of God, “ May I lose my son,” exclaimed Rabbi 
Tarphon, if I do not fling these books into the fire when they come into my 
hands, name of God and all. A man chased by a murderer, or threatened by 
a serpent’s bite, ought rather to take* refuge in an idol’s temple than in the 
houses of the Mititm, for these latter know the truth and deny it, whereas 
idolaters deny God because they know Him not.” ^ 

Such, tlien, being the feelings of the Palestinian J ews with regard to every 
approach towards idolatry, the autagouisin between them and the more liberal 
Hellenists rose from the veiy nature of things, and was so deeply rooted that 
we are not surprised to find a trace of it even in the history of the Church ; — 
for the earliest Christians — the Apostles and disciples of Jesus — were almost 
exclusively Hebrews and Israelites, ^ the former being a general, and the latter 
a religious designation. Their feeling towards those who were Hellenists in 
principles as well as in language would be similar to that of other Jews, how- 
ever much it miglifc be softened by Christian love. But the jealousies of two 
sections so widely diverse in their sympathies would bo easily kindled; and it is 
entirely in accordance with the independent records of that period that, “when 
tlie number of the disciples was being multiplied,” there should have ari.sen, 
as a natural consequence, “ a murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews.” 

The special ground of complaint was a real or fancied neglect of the widows 
of Hellenists in tlie daily ministration of food and assistance. There might 
be some jealousy because all the offices of the little Church wore administered 
by Hebrews, who would naturally have been moi*o cognisant of the claims of 
their immediate compatriots. Widows, however, were a class who specially 
required support. We know how full a discussion St. Paul applies to their 
general position even at Corinth, and wo have already mentioned that some of 
the wisest regulations attributed to Gamaliel were devoted to ameliorating the 
sufferings to which they were exposed. In the seclusion to which centuries of 
custom had devoted the Oriental woimin, the lot of a widow, with none to plead 
her cau.se, miglit indeed be bitter. Any inequalities in tlio treatment of the 
chvss would awaken a natural rescuitment, and the more so b(M*auso previous to 
their conversion these widows would have had a chiim on the Corban, or 
Temple treasury.^ 

But the Apostles met these complaints in that spirit of candour and 
giuierosity which is the best proof how little they wore responsible for any 
partiality which may have been shown to the widows of the Hebrews. Sum- 
moning a meeting of the disciples, they pointed out to them that the day had 
now come in which it was inconvenient for tlie Apostles to have anything 
further to do with the apportionment of charity* — a routine task which 

* Shabbathf 116 a ; Derenboiu-g, p. 380, 

2 The Hellenic names of Philip and Andrew prove nothuig, because at thi» ei>ooh such 
names were common among the Jews. But they may have had Hellenic connexions. 
(John xii. 20.) 

3 2 Maoc. iii. 10, “ Then the high priest told him (Heliodorus) that there was such 
money laid up for the relief of widows and fatherless children.” 

* Acts. vi. 2, iiMovtlv That Tpdire^a hos uot horo iU meaning of ‘‘bank** 
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diverted them from more serious and important duties. They therefore bade 
ilio meeting elect seven men of blameless character, high spiritual gifts, and 
practical wisdom, to form what we should call a committee of management, 
and relievo the Apostles from the burden, in order that they might devote 
their energies to prayer and pastoral work. The advice was followed, and 
Hoven were presented to the Apostles as suitable persons. They were admitted 
to the duties of their position with prayer and the laying on of hands, which 
have been thenceforth naturally adopted in every ordination to the office of a 
deacon.^ 

The seven elected were Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Tunon, 
Parmenas, and Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch. The fact that every one of 
them bears a Greek name has often been appealed to as a proof of the con- 
ciliatoriness of the Apostles, as though they had elected every one of their 
committee from the very body which had foimd some reason to complain. 
This, however, would have been hardly just. It would have been to fly into 
an opposite extreme. The frequency with which the Jews of tliis time adopted 
Greek names prevents us from drawing any conclusion as to their nationality. 
But although we cannot be certain about the conjecture of Gieseler that three 
of them were Hebrews, three of them Hellenists, and one a proselyte, it is only 
natural to suppose that the choice of them from different sections of the 
Church would be adopted as a matter of fairness and common sense. And the 
fact that a Gentile like Nicolas should thus have been selected to fill an office 
so honourable and so responsible is one of the many indications which mark 
tho gradual dawn of a new conception respecting the Kingdom of God. 

Though two alone ^ of the seven are in any way known to us, yet this 


(Jos. AniL xii. 2, § 3 : cf. Tpa»re^iTaiy, Matt. xxv. 27 ; Tpdnt^av, Luke xix. 23), is clear from 
the context. 

* The seven officers were not, liowever, “deacons*’ in tho modern sense of the word, 
nor were they mere nlmoners. TIio only si>ecial title given to any one of them is 
Evangelist (Acts xxi. 8), Alike their gifts and their functions are loftier than those 
recjuired for deacons in 1 Tim. iii. Beacons in the modern sense find their ne;irer 
prototyjies in tho veuiTcpoi and veai'tVicoi (Acts v. 5, 10 ; cf. Luke xxii. 2<i), and in the 
Chazzanim of tho synagogue (Luke iv. 20). The seven, as St. Chrysostom obserN'cs, 
rather had the duties of presbyters, and must be regarded as a hotly chosen only for a 
special purpose^ewv ei? toOto *\tipoToni^<rar. Another analogy for this apjKiintment was 
furnished by the existing institution of three almoners {Pamasim)^ wlio undertook the 
collection and distribution of tho “alms of the cup” (sec Dr. Giiisbui^ in Kitto, «.r. 
“ Synagogue ”) and “alms of the box ” in the Jewish synagt^es ; and these w'ere always 
chosen by the entire congregation of the synagogue, as the Ajiostles here suggest should 
be done in the case of the new functionaries. 

^ Nicolas is uo exception. If, as early tradition asserted, Luke was himself “a 
proselyte of Antioch” (Euseb. H. E, iii. 4; Jer. Dt Ftrr. Illustr.7), this may have 
suggested the passing reference to him. The evidence which connects him with “ me sect 
of the Nicolaitanes ” (^Hev. ii. 6, 16), and the story that they adopted both their name 
and their abominable doctrines from a perversion of his remaik tliat we ought 
T(} aoMi, are insufficient. napaxpri<r0aif though used of unrestrained indiugence (Said.), 
has also the sense of 5taxpn<^«w» to mortify (Just. M. Apol. 49), Irenaeus (c. Ifaer, i. 47), 
followed by many of the Fathers (Hip^lytus, H. viL 36 ; TertuUiaii, De JPraacr, 
Hcieret. c. 46), accepts tho tradition oT his connexion with the sect. Clemens ol 
Alexandria, while defending him from the charge of personal imnuMrali^, and admitting 
that the meaninjj of his words (which, to say the lea^ were unfortunately chosen) hi^ 
been entirely misunderstood (tqv iY^pdretov twv vcounrov^orwv to ** impagoMoteft rj 
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election was a crisis in the history of the Churcli. At the work of Philip wo 
shall glance hereafter, but we must now follow the career of Stephen, which, 
brief as it was, marked the beginning of a memorable epoch. For St. Stephen 
must be regarded as the immediate predecessor of him who took the most pro- 
minent part in bringing about his martyrdom ; he must be regarded as having 
been, in a far truer sense than Gamaliel himself, the Teacher of St. Paul. St. 
Paul has, indeed, been called a “colossal St. Stephen;” but had the life of 
St. Stephen been prolonged — had ho not been summoned, it may bo, to y(;t 
loftier spheres of activity — we know not to what further heights of moral 
grandeur he might have attained. We possess but a single sj^eech to show his 
intellect and inspiration, and we are suffered to catch but one glimpse of his 
life. His speech influenced the whole career of the greatest of the Apostles, 
and his death is the earliest martyrdom. 


CHAPTER Yin. 

WORK AND MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. 

riavAot; & $i5daKa\os . — Basil Seleuc. Orat. de S. Steph. 

Kal ns rh <ra(pws €t ffo<plav toD ^T€<pdvovy ei Tlerpov 

y\urrraVf €t tV HavAou ftvprjv ivvo'f}fr€i€f rrws ovdft' aurovs e<p€p€y ovbip ixpiffraTO^ ov 
Zr}p(av dvphSf ov rvpdpywy cVaj'oo’Tatre/s, ov Saipopwp €Tn$ov\ij, ov Sduaroi fcaSTjpepiPol, 
dAA’ Sicrirep irorapol iroAAy r<f (>OL^(p (f)€p6p€voi ovra> ndvra Trapaavpovrfs dnrjfo'ay , — 
S. Chkys. in Joan. Horn. li. Opp. viii. 30. 

“ This farther only have I to say, my lords, that like as St. Paul was prosent and 
consenting to the death of the proto-martyr St. Stephen, and yet they be now twain 
holy saints in heaven, . . . so I verily trust we may hereafter meet in heaven 

merrily together, to our everlasting salvation.” — Last Words of Sir 'I\ More to his 
Judges. 

The appointment of the Seven, partly because of their zeal and power, and 
partly because of the greater freedom secured for the Apostles, led to marked 
successes in the progress of the Church. Net only was the number of 
disciples in Jerusalem greatly multiplied, but even a largo number of the 
priests^ became obedient to tho faith. Up to this time the acceptance of the 

aapKi" iStSda-Kei, Strom. iii. iv. 26, ed. Pott., p. 623), yet tells a dubious, and probably 
mistaken, story about his conduct when chared with jealousy of his wife. This story 
is repeated by Eusebius {H. E. iii. 29), and other Fathers. For further information on 
the subject, and on the identification by Cocceius cf Nicolas with Balaam in Rev. ii., see 
Giesoler, Ecc. Hist. i. 86, E.T. ; Mansel, Gnostic Her., p. 72 ; Derenbourg, p. 363. 

1 Cf. John xii. 42. Commentators have resorted to extraordinary slufts to get rid of 
this simple statement, which, as I have shown in the text, involves no improbability. 
Some would adopt the wholly worthless v. 1. lovfiaiwj/ found in a few cursive MSS. and 
the Philoxenian Syriac. Others accept Beza’s conjectural emendation, n-oAuV rt 6xAos «al 
Uptuv (sc. rives). Others, again, follow Heinsius and Eisner in the suggestion that 
oxKos rHiv iepibiv means “priests of the common order,** “plebeian priests,” what the Jews 
might have called p«n W or “ people-of-the-land priests,” as distinguished from the 
Thalmtdt hachachdmim, or “learned priests;” but there is no trace that any suci, dig. 
tinction existed, although it is in '^self all but certain that none of these converts came 
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Gospel* 80 far from involving any rupture with Judaism, was consistent with 
a most scmpulous devotion to its observances. It must be borne in mind that 
the priests in Jerusalem, and a few other cities, were a multitudinous body,^ 
and that it was only the narrow aristocratic clique of a few alien families who 
wore Sadducees in theology and Herodians in politics. Many of the lower 
ranks of the priesthood were doubtless Pharisees, and as the Pharisees were 
devoted to the doctrine of the Resurrection, there was nothing inconsistent 
with their traditions in admitting the Messiahship of a Risen Saviour. Such 
a belief would at this time, and indeed long aftenvartls, have made little 
difPerence in their general position, although if they were true believers it 
would make a vast dili‘<Tence in their inward life. The simplicity, the fers^our, 
the unity, the spiritual gifts of the little company of Galilaeans, would bo 
likely to attract the serious and thoughtful. They would be won by these 
graces far more tlian by irresistible logic, or 1 )^ the appeals of powerful elo- 
quence. The mission of the Apostles at this t>ne was, as has betm well 
observed, no mere apostolate of rhetoric, nor would t.hey for a moment pretend 
to be other than they were — illiterate men, untrained in the schools of tech- 
nical theology and rabbinic wisdom. Had they been otherwise, the argument 
for the truth of Christianity, which is derived from the extraordinary rapidity 
of its dissemination, would have lost half its force. The weapons of the 
Apostolic warfare were not carnal. Converts were won, not by learning or 
argument, but by the power of a now testimony and the spirit of a new life. 

Up to this period the name of Stephen has not occurred in Christian 
history, and as the tradition that ho had been one of the seventy disciples is 
valueless,^ wo know nothing of the circumstances of his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. His recognition, however, of the glorified figure, which he saw in his 
ecstatic vision, as the figure of Him who on earth liad called Himself “ the Son 
of Man,” makes it probable that he was one of those who had enjoyed the 
advantage of hearing the living Jesus, and of drawing from its very foimtain- 
head the river of the water of life.^ We would fain know more of one who, 
in so brief a sp^co of time, played a part so nobly wise. But it was with 
Stephen as it has been with myriads of others whoso names have been written 
in the Book of Life ; they have been unknown among men, or known only 
during one brief epoch, or for one gi*eat deed. For a moment, but for a 
moment only, the First Martyr st^ps into the full light of history. Our 
insight into his greatness is derived almost solely from the record of a single 
speech and a single day — the last speech he ever uttered — the last day of his 
mortal life. 

from the families of the lordly and supercilious Boethusim, Kamhits, &c. But neither 
here nor in i. 15, 6 xX<k ovofiarwi', has 6xAo? a contemptuous sense. 

1 4,289 had retmned with Ezra (ii. 3G— 39), 

2 Epiphan. Ifaer, xl., p. 50. 

2 That he was a Hellenist is not merely a precarious inference from the Greek form of 
his name, which may merely have been a rendering of the Aramaic but is implied 

by the narrative itself, and is rendered certain % the character of his speech ; but 
whether he was trained at Alexandria, or was a ]^man freedman (Plumptre on Acta 
vk. 5), and what had brought him to Jerusalem, we cannot 
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It was faith of Stephen, together with his loving energy and hlameloss 
sanctity, which led to the choice of him as one of the Seven. No sooner was 
he elected than ho became the most prominent of them all. The grace wliicli 
shone in his coUeagnes shone yet more brightly in him,^ and he stood on a 
level with the Apostles in the power of working wonders among the people. 
Many a man, who would otherwise have died unknown, has revealed to others 
his inherent greatness on being entrusted with authority. The immense part 
played by Stephen in the histoiy of the Church was due to the development 
of powers which might have remained latent but for the duties laid on him 
by his new position. The distribution of alms seems to haA'e been a part only 
of the task assigned him. Like Philip, ho was an Evangelist as well as a 
Deacon, and tlie speech which he delivered before the Sanhedrin, showing as 
it does the logical force and concentrated fire of a great orator and a 
practised controversialist, may explain the stir which was caused by his 
preaching. 

The scenes of that preaching were the Hellenistic synagogues of Jerusalem. 
To an almoner in a city where so many were poor, and to a Hellenist of 
unusual eloquence, opportunities would constancy recur in which lie was not 
only ijcrmitt-cd, but urged, to explain the tenets of the new .society. Hitln^rto 
that .society was in full communion with the Jewish Church. Stephen alone 
was charged with utterances of a disloyal tendency against the tenets of 
Pharisaism, and this is a proof how different was his preaching from that 
of the Twelve, and how much earlier he had arrived at the true appreciation 
of the words of Jesus respecting the extent and nature of His Kingdom. 
That which, in the mind of a Peter, was still but a grain of mustard .seed, 
sown in the soil of Judaism, had already grown, in the soul of a Stephen, 
into a mighty tree. The Twelve were still lingering in the portals of the 
synagogue. For them the new wine of the kingdom of heaven had not yet 
bui’st the old wine-skins. As yet they were only regarded as the heads of a 
Jewish sect,2 ^nd although they ])elieved that their faith would soon bo the 
faith of all the world, there is no trace that, up to this time, they ever dn‘amed 
of the abrogation of Mosaism, or the free admission of uncircumcised Gentiles 
into a full equality of spiritual privileges. A proselyte of rigliM.'ousness — one 
who, like Nicolas of Antioch, had accej>ted the sign of circumcision — might, 
indeed, be held worthy of honour ; but one who was only a “ i)roselyto of tlio 
gate,’' 3 one who held back from the seal of the covenant made to Abraham, 
would not be regarded as a full Christian any more than he would be regarded 
as a full Jew. 

Hence, up to this time, the Christians were looked on with no disfavour 
by that Pharisaic party which regarded the Sadducees as intriguing apostates. 
They were even inclined to make use of the Kesurrection which the Christians 
proclaimed, as a convenient means of harassing their rivals. Nor was it they 

* A, B, D, Ac.), not ttiotcw?, U the true reading in Acta vi. 8. 

* Acts xxiv. 5 ; xxviii. 22, atpeo-i?. 

* The fums did not arise till later, but is here adopted for convenience* 8;iko, 
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who had been guilty of the murder of Jesus. Tlioy had not. indeed, stirred 
one finger for His deliverance, and it is probable that many of them — ^all those 
hypocrites of whom both Jesus anti John had spoken as a viper brood — had 
looked with satisfaction on the crime by which their political opponents had 
silenced their common enemy. Yet they did not fear that His blood would be 
brought on them, or that the Apostles would ever hurl on them or their 
practices His terrible denunciations. Thongh the Christians had their private 
meetings on the first day of the week, their special tenets, their sacramental 
institutions, and their common meal, there was nothing reprehensible in these 
observances, and there was something attractive even to Pharisees in their 
faithful simplicity and enthusiastic communism.' In all re.^pects they were 
“devout according to the Law.” They would have shrunk ^vi^h horror from 
any violation of the rules which separated clean from unclean moats ; they not 
only observed the prescribed feasts of the Pentateuch and its single fast, but 
even adopted the fasts which had been sanctioned by the tradition of the oral 
Law; they had their children duly circumcised; they approved and practised 
the VOW’S of the Nazarites ; they never omitted to be on their knees in the 
Temple, or with their faces turned towards it, at the throe stated hours 
of prayer. 2 It needs but a glance at the symbolism of the Apocalyj^se to see 
how dear to them were the names, the reminiscences, the Levitical ceremonial, 
the Temple worship of their Hebrew fellow- citizens. Not many years later, 
the “many myriads of Jews who believed were all zealous of the Law,” and 
would have thought it a disgrace to do otherwise than “to walk orderly.”* 
Tlio position, therefore, which they held was simply that of one synagogue 
more, in a city which, according to the Rabbis, could already boast that it 
possessed as many as 480. They might have been called, and it is probable 
that they were called, by way of geographical distinction, “the Synagogue of 
the Nazarenes.” 

But this acceptance with the people could only be temporary and deceptive. 
If, indeed, the early believers had never advanced beyond this stand-point, 
Christianity might have been regarded to the last as nothing more than a 
phase of Pharisaism, heretical for its acceptance of a crucified Messiali, 
but worthy of honour for the scrupulosity of its religious life. But had 
Christianity never been more than this, then the olive branch would have died 
with the oleaster on which it was engrafted. It was as necessary for the 
Church as for the world that this liollow semblance of unison between 
religions W’liich, in their distinctive differences, were essentially antagonistic, 
should be rudely dissipated. It wi\8 necessary that all Christians, whether 

' The Jews would have regarded them at that time as Chahertm^ a body of people 
associated, quite harmlessly, for a particular object. 

* Called nnrrtD, at9; rrmo, minckahy at 3.30; and anro, tneorfA at dark 

(Acts ii. 1 ; iii. 1 ; x. 30). 

* Acts xxi. 20, 24. See for the facts in the previous paragraphs. Acts x, 9, 14, 30 ; 
xlii. 2. 3; xviii. 18, 21 ; xx. 6, 16 ; xxii. 3 ; Rom. xiv. 5 ; Gal. iv. 10 ; v. 2 ; Phil. iii. 2 ; 
Rev. ii. 9 : iii. 9 ; vii. 16 ; xi. 19, Ac. ; Reuss, Thisol, ChrU, i. 291, who quotes Sulpic. 
Sever, ii 31, “Christum Deuo sub legis observatione oredebant.’* 
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Jews or Gentiles, should see how impossible it was to put a now patch on an 
old garment. 

This truth had been preached by Jesus to His Apostles, but, liko many other 
of His words, it lay long dormant in their minds. After some of His deepest 
utterances, in full consciousness that He could not at once be understood. Ho 
had said, “ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” And as they themselves 
frankly confess, the Apostles had not always been among those “ who had ears 
to hear.” Plain and reiterated as had been the prophecies which Ho had 
addressed to them respecting His own crucifixion and resurrection, the fij'st of 
these events had plunged them into despair and horror, tlio second had burst 
upon them with a shock of surprise. He who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness had, indeed, shined in their liearts “to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Chi*ist;”^ but still they 
were well aware that they had this treasure “ in earthen vessels.” To 
attribute to them an equality of endowments, or an entire unanimity of 
opinion, is to contradict their plainest statements. To deny that their know- 
ledge gradually widened is to ignore God’s method of revelation, and to 
set aside the evidence of facts. To the last they “ know in part, and they 
prophesied in part,” - Why was James the Lord’s brother so highly respected 
by the people as tradition tells us that ho was ? Why was Paul regarded by 
them with such deadly hatred ? Because St. Paul recognised more fully than St. 
James the future universal destiny of a Christianity separated from Jiuhiic in* 
stitutions. The Crucifixion had, in fact, been the protest of the Jew against 
an isopolity of faith. “ From that moment the fate' of the nation was decided. 
Her religion was to kill her. But when the Temple burst into flames, that re- 
ligion had already spread its wings and gone out to conquer an entire world.” ^ 

Now, as might have been expected, and as was evidently designed by their 
Divine Master, the last point on which the Galilacan Apostles attained to 
clearness of view and consistency of action was the fact that the Mosaic Law 
was to be superseded, even for the Jew, by a wider revelation. It is probable 
that this truth, in aU its fulness, was never finally apprehended by all the 
Apostles. It is doubtful whether, humanly speaking, it would ever have been 
grasped by any of them if their powers of insight had not been quick(*ned, in 
God’s appointed method, by the fresh lessons which came to them through the 
intellect and faith of men who had been brought up in larger vi(‘W.s. The 
obliteration of natural distinctions is no part of the divine inelhod. The 
inspiration of God never destroys the individuality of those holy souls which 
it has made into sons of God and prophets. There are, as SI. Paul SO 
earnestly tried to impress upon the infant Churches, diversities of gifts, 
diversities of ministrations, diversities of operations, though it is the same 
Spirit, the same Lord, the same God, who worketh all things in all.^ Tlie 
Hellenistic training of a Stephen and a Saul prepared them for the acceptance 


» 2 Cor. iv. C, 7. 


* ICor. xiii. 9. 3 Kuenen, Mel. ofJtr, iii 28L 

4 1 Cor. xil 4-~(J 
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of lessons which nothing short of an express miracle could have made 
immediately intelligible to a Peter and a James. 

Now the relation of the Law to the Gospel had been exactly one of those 
subjects on which Jesus, in accordance with a divine purpose, had spoken with 
a certain reserve. His mission had been to found a kingdom, not to promulgate 
a theology ; He had died not to formulate a system, but to redeem a race. His 
work had been not to construct the dogmas of formal creeds, but to purify the 
soul of man, by placing him in immediate relation to the Father in Heaven. 
It required many years for Jewish converts to understand the meaning of the 
saying that “ Ho came not to destroy the Law but to fulfil.^’ Its meaning could 
indeed only become clear in the light of other sayings of which they overlooked 
tlie force. The Apostles had seen Him obedient to the Law; they had seen 
Him worship in the Temple and the Synagogues, and had accompanied Him in 
His journeys to the Feasts. Ho had never told them in so many words that the 
glory of the Law, like the light which lingered on the face of Moses, was to be 
done away. They had failed to comprehend the ultimate tendency and signifi- 
cance of His words and actions respecting the Sabbath,' respecting outward 
observances,'^ respecting divorce,*’ respecting the future universality of spiritual 
worship.'* They remembered, doubtless, what He had said about the perma- 
nence of every yocl and horn of a letter in the Law,‘’ but they had not remarked 
that the jussertion of the pre-eminence of moral over ceremonial duties is one 
unknown to the Law itself. Nor had they seen that His fulfilment of the Law 
had consisted in its spiritualisation ; that He had not only extended to infini- 
tude the range of its obligations, but had derived their authority from deeper 
principles, and surrounded their fulfilment with diviner sanctions. Nor, again, 
had they observed how much was involved in the emphatic quotation by Christ 
of that passage of Hosea, “ I ^vill have mercy and not sacrifice.” ® They were 
not yet ripe for the conviction that to attach primary importance to Mosaic 
regulations after they had been admitted into the kingdom of Heaven, was to 
fix their eyes upon a waning star while the dawn was gradually broadening into 
boundless day. 

About the early ministry of Stephen we are told comparatively little in the 
Acts, but its immense importance has become more clear in the light of subse- 
quent history. It is probable that he himself can never have formed the 
remotest conception of the vast results — residts among millions of Christians 
through centuries of progress — which in God’s Providence should arise from 
the first clear statement of those truths which he was the first to perceive. 
Had ho done so he would have been still more thankful for the ability with 
which he was inspired to support them, and for the holy courage whicli pre- 
vented him from quailing for an instant under the storm of violence and hatred 
which his words awoke. 

What it was which took him to the synagogues of Jewish Hellenists we do 

' Mark ii. 27 ; John v. 17. 

♦ John iv. 22. 

a 


3 Matt. ix. 13 ; xii, 7* 
* Matt. V. 18. 


* Matt. xix. 3, 6, 8 ; v. 32, 

* Matt. ix. 13 ; xu. 7. 
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not know. It may have been the same missionary zeal which afterwards 
carried to so many regions the young man of Tarsus who at this time was 
among his ablest opponents. All that we are told is that ** there arose some 
of the synagogue which is called the synagogue of the Libertines and Oyrenians, 
and Alexandrians, and those of Cilicia and Asia disputing with Stoi)heu.** 
The form of the sentence is so obscure that it is impossible to tell whether wo 
are meant to understand that the opponents of Stephen wore the members of 
one synagogue which united these widely-scattered elements ; of five separate 
synagogues ; of three synagogues — namely, that of the Freedmen, that of the 
African, and that of the Asiatic Hellenists ; or of two distinct synagogues, of 
which one was frequented by the Hellenists of Rome, Greece, and Alexandria ; 
the other by those of Cilicia and Proconsular Asia. The number of synagogues 
in Jerusalem was (as I have already mentioned) so large that there is no diffi- 
culty in believing that each of these bodies had their own separate place of 
religious meeting,^ just as at this day in Jerusalem there are separate syna- 
gogues for the Spanish Sephardim, the Dutch Anshe hod, and the German and 
Polish Ashkenazim.^ The freedmen may have been the descendants of those 
Jews whom Pompey had sent captive to Italy, and Jews were to be counted by 
myriads in Greece, in Alexandria, and in the cities of Asia. But to us the 
most interesting of all those Greek-speaking Jews was Saul of Tarsus, who, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, was a member of the synagogue of the Cilicians,* 
and who in that case must not only have taken his part in the disputes which 
followed the exhortations of the fervid deacon,^ but as a scholar of Gamaliel 
and a zealous Pharisee, must have occupied a prominent position as an uncom- 
promising champion of the traditions of the fathers. 

Though the Saul of this period must have differed widely from that Paul, 
the slave of Jesus Christ, whom we know so well, yet the main features of his 
personality must have been the same. He could not have failed to recognise 
the moral beauty, the dauntless courage, the burning passion latent in the 
tenderness of Stephen’s character. The white ashes of a religion which had 
smouldered into formalism lay thickly scattered over his own heart, but the fire 
of a genuine sincerity burned below. Trained as he had been for years in 
Rabbinic minutim, he had not yet so far grown old in a deadening system as to 
mistake the painted cere- cloths of the mummy for the grace and flush of healthy 
life. While he listened to St. Stephen, he must surely have felt the contrast 
between a dead theology and a living faith ; between a idndling inspiration and 
a barren exegesis ; between a minute analysis of unimportant ceremonials and 
a preaching that stinted the inmost depths of the troubled heart. Even the 

1 The assertion of the Talmud (cf. Sanhedr. f. 58, 1) that there were 480 synagogues 
in Jerusalem is indeed valueless, because the remarks of the Rabbis about Jerusalem, 
Bethyr, and indeed Palestine generally, are mere hyperbole ; but, as Renan remarks [Lcs 
ApdtreSf p. 109), it does not seem at all impossible to those who are familiar with the 
innumerable mosques of Mahommedan cities. We are informed in the Talmud that each 
synagogue had not only a school for the teaching of Scripture, but also for the teaching 
of traditions (nstDD*? itobn n’3, Megillahj f. 73, 4). 

See Frankl, Jews in the East, ii. 21, E, T, 

* He may have been a Libertinus also. 


* Acts vi. 9, crv^ip-ovKTff. 
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rage which is often intensified by the unconscious rise of an irresistible 
conviction could not wholly prevent him from percehdng that these 
preachers of a gospel which he disdained as an execrable superstition, had 
found “in Christ” the secret of a light and joy, and love and peace, com- 
pared with which his own condition was that of one who was chained indis- 
solubly to a corpse. 

We catch but a single glimpse of these furious controversies. Their imme- 
diate effect was the signal triumph of St. Stephen in argument. The Hellen- 
ists were unable to withstand the wisdom and the spirit with which he spake. 
Disdainful Babbinists were at once amazed and disgusted to find that he with 
whom they now had to deal was no rude provincial, no illiterate am ha-arets, 
no liumble hedioty like the fishermen and tax-gatherers of Gralilee ; but one 
who had been trained in the culture of heathen cities as well as in the learning 
of Jewish communities — a disputant who could meet them with their own 
weapons, and speak Greek as fluently as themselves. Steeped in centuries of 
prejudice, engrained with traditions of which the truth had never been ques- 
tioned, they must have imagined that they would win an easy victory, and 
convince a man of intelligence how degrading it was for him to accept a faith 
on which, from the full height of their own ignorance, they complacently looked 
down. How great must have been their discomfiture to find that what they 
bad now to face was not a mere personal testimony which they could con- 
temptuously set aside, but arguments based on premisses which they them- 
selves admitted, enforced by methods which they recognised, and illustrated by 
a learning which they could not surpass ! How bitter must have been their 
rage when they heard doctrines subversive of their most cherished principlee 
maintained with a wisdom which differed not only in degree, but even in kind, 
from the loftiest attainments of their foremost Habbis — even of thosd whose 
merits had been rewarded by the flattering titles of “ Hooters of Mountiuns ” 
and “ Glories of the Law I” 

At first the only discussion likely to arise would be as to the Messiahship 
of Jesus, the meaning of His death, the fact of His Besurrection. These 
would be points on which the ordinary Jew would have regarded argument as 
superfluous condescension. To him the stumbling-block of the Cross would 
have been insurmountable. In all ages the Messianic hope had been pro- 
minent in the minds of the most enlightened Jews, but during the Exile and 
the Restoration it had become the central faith ol their religion. It was this 
belief which, more than any other, kindled their patriotism, consoled their 
sorrows, and inspired their obedience. If a Shammai used to spend the whole 
week in meditating how ho could most rigidly observe the Sabbath — ^if the 
Pharisees regarded it as the main function of their existence to raise a hedge 
around the Law — the inspiring motive was a belief that if only for one day 
Israel were entirely faithful, the Messiah would come. And what a coming ! 
How should the Prince of the House of David smite the nations with the 
sword of his mouth ! How should He break them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel ! How should He exalt the children of Israel into kings of the earth, 
G 2 
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aud feed them with the flesh of Behemotli, and Loviaihaii, and the bird Bar 
Juchne, and pour at their feet the treasures of the sea! And to say that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the promised Messiah — to suppose that all the splendid 
prophecies of patriarchs, and seers, and kings, from the Divine Voice which 
spoke to Adam in Paradise, to the last utterance of the Angel Malachi — all 
pointed to, all centred in, One who had been the carpenter of Nazareth, and 
whom they had seen crucified between two brigands — to say that their very 
Messiah had just been “hung”^ by Gentile tyrants at the instance of their 
ovra priests ; — this, to most of the hearers in the synagogue, would have 
seemed wicked if it had not seemed too absurd. Was there not one sufficient 
and decisive answer to it all in the one verse of the Law — “ Cursed by God is 
he that hangeth on a tree 

Yet this was the thesis which such a man as Stephen — no ignorant 
Galila^au, but a learned Hellenist — undertook to prove, and did prove with 
such power as to produce silence if not assent, and hatred if not conviction. 
For with all their adoration of the letter, the Rabbis and Pharisees had but 
half read their Scriptures, or had read them only to use as an engine of 
religious intolerance, and to pick out the views which most blended with their 
personal preconceptions. They had laid it down as a principle of interpreta- 
tion that the entire books of the Canon prophesied of nothing else but 
the days of the Messiah. How, under these circumstances, they could 
possibly miss the conception of a suffering as well as of a triumphant 
Messiah,^ might well amaze us, if there had not been proof in all ages that 
men may entirely overlook the statements and pervert the meaning of their 
own sacred books, because, when they read those books, the veil of obstinate 
prejudice is lying upon their hearts. But when the view of ancient prophecy, 
which proved that it behoved Christ thus to suffer and to enter into His 
glory, ^ was forcibly presented to them by the insight and eloquence of one 
who was their equal in learning and their superior in illumination, we can 
understand the difficulties to which they were reduced. How, for instance, 
could they elude the force of the 53rd chapter of Isaiali, to which their 
Rabbis freely accorded a Messianic interpretation ? The Messianic applica- 
tion of what is there said about the Servant of Jehovah, and the deep humi- 
liation borne for the sake of others, is not only found in the Targum of 
Tonathan and in many Rabbinic allusions, down even to the Book Zohar, but 
seems to have remained entirely undisputed until the mediaeval Rabbis found 

1 

2 Deut. xxi. 23, KdtanjpafieVw vn'o rov ©eov. The later view of this, “He that U 
hanged is an insult to God ” arose from the fact that Jewish patriots in the Jewish War 
were crucified by scores. St. Paul, in quoting the verse, omits the inb Beov (Gal. it 13 ; 
and Lightfoot, p. 133). 

2 Of tlie notion of a suffering Messiah, Ben Joseph, as distinguished from the 
triumphant son of David (Rashi on Isa. xxiv. 18 ; Succahf 52, 1, 2, where reference is 
made to Zech. xii. 10, and Ps. ii., &c. ; see Otho, Lex. Bab. s. v. Messiah), there is no 
trace in Jewish literature till long afterwards. St. Paul’s witness from Moses and the 
Prophets — el iraSrp-iK o Xpurrhi, Acts xxvi. 23 — only woke a sneer from Agrippa IL ’ 

* Luke xxiv. 26. 
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themselves inconvenienced by it in their controversies with Christians.^ Yet 
this was but an isolated prophecy, and the Christians could refer to jjassage 
after passage which, on the very principles of their adversaries, not only 
justified them in accepting as the Christ One whom the rulers of the Jews 
had crucified, but even distinctly foreshadowed the mission of His Fore- 
runner ; His ministry on the shores of Gennesareth ; His humble entry into 
Jerusalem ; His rejection by His own people ; the disbelief of His announce- 
ments ; the treachery of one of His own followers ; the mean price paid for 
His blood ; His death as a malefactor ; even the bitter and stupefying drinks 
that had been offered to Him; and the lots cast upon His clothes — no less 
tlian His victory over the grave by Resurrection, on the third day, from the 
de-ad, and His final exaltation at the right hand of God.^ How tremendous 
the cogency of such arguments w ould be to the hearers of Stephen cannot be 
shown more strikingly than by the use made of them by St. Paul after the 
conversion wliich they doubtless helf)ed to bring about. It must have been 
from St. Stephen that he heard them first, and they became so convincing to 
him that he constantly employs the same or analogous arguments in his own 
reasonings wdth his unconverted countiymen.® 

It is clear that, in the course of argument, Stephen was led to adduce some 
of those deep sayings as to the purpose of the life of Christ wliich the keen 
insight of hate had rendered more intelligible to the enemies of our Lord than 
they had been in the first instance to His friends. Many of those priests and 
Pharisees who had been baptised into the Church of Christ with the notion 
that their new belief was compatible with an unchanged loyalty to Judaism, 
had shown less understanding of the sayings of their Master, and less appre- 
ciation of the grandeur of His mission, than the Sadducees whose hatred had 
handed Him over to the secular arm. It did lie within the natural interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s language that the Law of Moses, which the Jews at once 
idolised and evaded, was destined to be annulled ; not, indeed, those luurM 
sanctions of it which wore eternal in obligation, but the complicated system 
wherein those moral commandments were so deeply imbedded. The Jewish 
race were right to reverence Moses as an instrument in the hands of God to 
lay the deepest foundations of a national life. As a Lawgiver whose Decalogue 
is so comprehensive in its brevity as to transcend all other codes — as the sole 
Lawgiver who laid his prohibition against the beginnings of evil, by daring to 
forbid an evil thought — as one who established for his people a monotheistio 
faith, a significant worship, and an undefinablo hope — ^he deserved the grati- 
tude and reverence of mankind. That this under-official of an obscure sect of 

' Proofs of this statement may be found in Dr. A. Wiinsche’s Die Leidm dez Me$»ias, 
nnd several quotations from his book may be found in the Speaktr's Commcixtarp^ ad loc. 

2 See Is. xl. 3 ; Mark i. 3 ; Mai. iii. 1 ; Matt. xi. 10 ; Is, viii, 14 ; ix. 1 ; Matt. iv. 14 ; 
Is. bri. 1 ; Luke iv. 18 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 2 ; Matt. xiii. 35 ; Ps. cxviii. 22 ; Luke ii. 34 ; Act«» 
iv. 11; xiii. 41; Ps. xli. 9; Zeoh. xi. 12; John xiii. 18; Matt. xxvi. 15; xxvii 9, 10; 
Zech. xii, 10; John xix. 37 ; Isa. liii. 9; Ps. xvi. 10; Matt. xii. 40; Acta ii. 27 ; Ps. cx. 
I ; Acts ii. 33; Heb. i, 13, Ac, (See Davison, On Frophecff pa^m ; Hausrath, p. 112, 

**' ''^ Eph. U. 20 ; Horn. U. 84; &o. 
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yesterday should daro to move liis tongue against that awful name, and 
prophesy the abolition of institutions of which some had been delivered to their 
fathers of old from the burning crags of Sinai, and others had been handed 
down from the lips of the mighty teacher through the long series of priests 
and prophets, was to them something worse than folly and presumption — it 
was a blasphemy and a crime ! 

And how did he dare to speak one word against, or hint one doubt as to the 
permanent gloiy of, the Temple P The glowing descriptions of the Talmud 
respecting its colossal size and royal splendour are but echoes of the intense 
love which breathes throughout the Psalms. In the heart of Saul any word 
which might sound like a slight to “ the place whore God’s honour dwelt ” 
would excite a peculiar indignation. When the conflagration seized its roofs 
of cedar-wood and melted its golden tables, every Jew in the city was fired 
with a rage which made him fight with superhuman strength — 

“ Through their tom veins reviving fury ran, 

And life’s last anger warmed the dying man.” 

Among those frenzied combatants was a body of Tarsian youths who gladly 
devoted their lives to the rescue of Jerusalem. What they felt at that 
supreme moment may show us what such a zealot as Saul of Tarsus would feel, 
when he heard one who caUed himself a Jew use language which sounded like 
disparagement of ‘‘ the glory of the whole earth.” 

Foiled in argument, the Hellenists of the synagogues adopted the usual 
resource of defeated controversialists who have the upper hand. They appealed 
to violence for the suppression of reason. They first stirred up the people — 
whose infiammable ignorance made them the ready tools of any agitator — and 
through them aroused the attention of the Jewish authorities. Their plot was 
soon ripe. There was no need of the midnight secrecy which had marked the 
arrest of Jesus. There was no need to secure the services of the Captain of the 
Temple to arrest Stephen at twilight, as he had arrested Peter and John. 
There was no need even to suppress all semblance of violence, lest the people 
should stone them for their unauthorised interference. The circumstances of 
the day enabled them to assume unwonted boldness, because they were at the 
moment enjo3dng a sort of interregnum from Roman authority. The approval 
of the multitude had been alienated by the first rumour of defective patriotism. 
When every rank of Jewish society had been stirred to fury by false witnesses 
whom these Hellenists had suborned, they seized a favourable moment, sud- 
denly came upon Stephen,^ either while he was teaching in a synagogue, or 
while he was transacting the duties of an almoner, and led him away — 
apparently without a moment’s pause— into the presence of the assembled 
Sanhedrin. Everything was ready ; everything seemed to point to a foregone 
conclusion. The false witnesses were at hand, and confronted their victim 
with the charge of incessant harangues against ‘‘this Holy Place” — the 
expression sterns to show that the Sanhedrin were for this time sitting in their 


1 Acts vi 12, in ttrjdvTti : cf. xvii. 6, 
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famous Hall of Squares,” — and against the Law.' In support of this general 
accusation, they testified that they had heard him say that Jesus — “this 
Nazarene,’^2 indignantly add to distinguish Him from others who bore 

that common name — “ shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs 
which Moses handed down to us.” It is evident that these false witnesses 
made some attempt to base their accusation upon truth. There was good 
policy in this, as false witnesses in all ages have been cunning enough to see. 
Half truths are often the most absolute of lies, because 

“ A lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies ; 

For a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright, 

But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.” 

It is certain that if Stephen had not used the very expressions with which the'j 
charged him, he had used others not unlike them. It is his immortal glory to 
have remembered the words of Jesus, and to have interpreted them aright. 
Against the moral Law — the great Ten Words of Sinai, or any of those 
precepts of exquisite humanity and tenderness which lie scattered amid the 
ceremonial observances — he is not even falsely accused of having uttered a 
word. But against the permanent validity of the ceremonial Law he may 
have spoken with freedom ; for, as we have seen, its destined abrogation was 
involved in tlie very slight importance which Jesus had attached to it. And 
for the Oral Law it is probable that Stephen, whose training would have 
reudered impossible any minute fulfilment of its regulations, neither felt nor 
professed respect. The expression used by the witnesses against him seems to 
show that it was mainly, though not perliaps exclusively, of this Oral Law that 
he had been thinking.^ It was not, perhaps, any doubt as to its authenticity 
which made him teach that Jesus should change its customs, for in tliose days 
the critical spirit was not sufllciently developed to give rise to any challenge of a 
current assertion ; but he had foreseen the future nullity of these “ traditions of 
the fathers,” i)artly from their own inherent worthlessness, and partly l>ocaiise 
he may have heard, or had repeated to him, the stern denunciation wliich the 
worst of these traditions had drawn from the lips of Christ Himself.' 

But though Stephen must liavo seen that the witnesses were really false 
witnesses, because they misrepresented the tone and the true significance 
of the language wliich ho had used — although, too, he was conscious how 
dangerous was his position as ono accused of blasphemy against Moses, 
against the Temple, against the traditions, and against God — it never 
occurred to him to escape his danger by a technicality or a compromise. 
To throw discredit even upon the Oral Law would not be without danger 
in the presence of an assembly whose members owed to its traditions no 
little of the authority which they enjoyed.^ But Stephen did not at all 
intend to confine his argument to this narrow range. Rather the conviction 

* Acts vi. 13, ov vravtrai ^fffiara XoAum. ® Aots vi. 14, h NaAtpcuoc o5toc. 

* Acts vi. 14, tA €$11 Sl Mwt>or:^. (Cf, Jos. A.ntt, xiii, 10, § and 16, § 2.) 

4 Matt. XV. 2-6 ; Mark vu. 8, 6, 8, 9, 13. 

* Maimon. P?v»/. to the Yad Hackazakah ; McCaul, Old Paths, p. 335. 
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came upon him that now was the time to speak out — that this was the 
destined moment in which, even if need be tn the death, he was to boar 
witness to the inner meaning of the Kingdom of liis Lord. That conviction 
— an inspiration from on high — gave unwonted grandeur and heavculiiiess 
to his look, his words, liis attitude. His whole bearing was ennobled, his 
whole being was transfigured by a consciousness which illuminated his 
very countenance. It is probable that the unanimous tradition of the 
Churcli is correct in representing him as youthful and beautiful ; but now 
there was something about him far more beautiful than youth or beauty 
could bestow. In the spiritual light which radiated from him ho seemed 
to bo overshadowed by the Shochiuah, whicli had so long vanished from 
between the wings of the Temple cherubim. Wliilo the witnesses had 
been delivering their testimony, no one had observed the sudden brightness 
which seemed to be stealing over him ; but wlien the charge was finish:id, 
and every eye was turned from the accusers to a fixed gaze on the accused,^ 
all who were seated in the Sanhedrin — and one of the number, in all 
probability, Avas Saul of Tarsus — “ saw his face as it had been tho face 
of an angel.” 

In the sudden hush that followed, the voice of the High Priest Jonathan 
was heard putting to the accused tho customary and formal question — 

“ Are these things so ? ” ^ 

In reply to that question began the speech which is one of tho earliest, 
as it is one of the most interesting, documents of the Christian Church. 
Although it was delivered before the Sanhedrin, there can bo little doubt 
that it was delivered in Greek, which, in the bilingual condition of Palestine 
* — and, indeed, of the civilised world in general — at that time, would be 
perfectly understood by the members of the Sanhedrin, and whicli was 
perhaps the only language which Stephen could speak with fluency.® Tho 
quotations from tho Old Testament follow the Septuagint, oven where it 
differs from tho Hebrew, and the individuality which characterises almost 
every sentence of tho 8X>ecch forbids us to look on it as a mere conjectural 
paraphrase. Tliero is no difficulty in accounting for its preservation. Apart 
from the fact that two secretaries were always present at tlio judicial 
proceedings of the Sanhedrin,^ there are words and utterances which, at 
certain times, are branded indelibly upon the memory of their hearers ; and 
since we can trace the deep impression made by this speech on the mind of 

* Acts vi, 15, artvicavre^ tU avrhp arrarrey. 

2 St. Chrysostom sees in the apparent mildness of the question an indication that the 
High Priest and the Sanhedrin were awed by the supernatural brightness of the martyr’s 
look — opos /mera cTrtfiKeta? ^ fpojTrjtri^ kcu ovSiv <f}opTiKhp txovaa’f {HoTflil, XV. in jAct.), 
But the question appears to have been a regular formula of inteiTogation. It wtis, in 
fact, the “ Guilty or Not Guilty ? ” of the Jewish Supreme Court. 

3 A^inst this view are urged — (1) the unlikehhood that St. Stei)hen would have 

g leaded in Greek before the Sanhedrin ; (2) the use of the Hebraism oupawl in Acts vii. 

6. But as to 1, if even Philo knew no Hebrew, Stephen may have known none ; and. 
2, the word oipopol points to a special Jewish belief, independent of language. 

See Jahn, Archaeol. Bill. § 248. He quotes no authority, and I at first felt some 
doubt about the assertion, but I find it so stated in the Mishna, Sanhedr. iv. 2. 
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St. Paul, we find little difficulty in adopting the conjecture that its preserva- 
tion was due to him. The Hagadoth in which it abounds, the variations 
from historical accuracy, the free citation of passages from the Oh< Testa- 
ment, the roughness of style, above all the concentrated force which makes 
it lend itself so readily to differing interpretations, are characteristics which 
leave on our minds no shadow of doubt that whoever may have been the 
reporter, we have here at least an outline of Stephen’s speech. And tliis 
speech marked a crisis in the annals of Christianity. It led to consequences that 
changed the Church from a Judaic sect at Jerusalem, into the Church of the 
Gentiles and of the world. It marks the commencing severance of two insti- 
tutions which had not yet discovered that they were mutually irreconcilable. 

Since the charge brought against St. Stephen was partly false and 
partly tnio, it was his object to rebut wliat was false, and justify himself 
against all blame for what was true. Hence apology and demonsti’ation 
are subtly blendeil throughout his appeal, but the apology is only secondary, 
and the demonstration is mainly meant to rouse the dormant consciences 
of his hearers. Charged with blasphemous words, ho contents himself 
with the incidental refutation of this charge by the entire tenor of the 
language which he employs. After his courteous request for attention, his 
very first w'ords are to speak of God under one of His most awful titles of 
majesty, as the God of the Shechinah. On the history of Moses he dwells 
with all the enthusiasm of patriotic admiration. To the Temple ho alludes 
with entire reverence. Of Sinai and the living oracles ho uses language 
as full of solemnity as the most devoted Rabbi could desire. But while 
he thus shows how impossible it must have been for him to have uttered 
the language of a blasphemer, he is all the while aiming at the establish- 
ment of facts far deeper than the proof of his own innocence. Tlie 
consummate art of his speech consists in the circumstance that while ho 
seems to be engaged in a calm, historical revdew, to which any Jeudsh 
patriot might listen with delight and pride, ho is step by step leading up 
to conclusions which told with irresistible force against the opinions of his 
judges. While ho only seems to bo reviewing the various migrations of 
Abraham, and the chequered fortmios of tho Patriarchs, he is really showing 
that the covenants of God with His chosen people, having been made in Ur 
and Haran and Egypt, were all parta of one progressive purpose, which 
was so little dependent on ceremonials or phicos as to have been anterior 
not only to the existence of tho Tabernacle and Temple, not only to the 
possession of tho Holy Land, but even to the rite of circumcision itself. > 

1 What fruit the argument bore in the mind of St. Paul we may see in the emphasis 
^th which he dwells on “ that faith of our father Abraham which he had being yet un- 
circumcised ” (Rom. iv. 12). How necessary it was to point this out will be seen from the 
opinions of succeeding Rabbis. “Abraham,” says :&ibbi— as “Juda the Holy,” the 
compiler of the IMishna, is palled, xar “ was not called i>erfect until he was cir- 

cumcised, and by tho merit of circumcision a covenant was msule with him respecting the 
riving of the land ” (Joreh Deah, 260, ap. McCaul, Old PathSy p. 451 ; Kedartm, f. 2) 
It is superfluous to add that the latter statement is a flat contradiction of Gen. xv. ik 
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While sketching the oAreor of Joseph, ho is pointing alhisirely to the 
similar rejection of a deliverer greater than Josepli. While passing in 
review the triple periods of forty years which made up the life of Moses, 
he is again sketching the ministry of Christ, and silently pointing to the 
fact that the Hebrew race had at every stage been false alike to Moses and 
to God. Tliis is why he narrates the way in which, on the first appearance 
of Moses to lielp his suffering countrymen, they rudely spumed liis 
interference ; and how in spite of their rejection he was chosen to lead 
them out of the house of bondage. In defiance of this special commission 
— and it is well worth notice how, in order to conciliate their deeper 
attention, this palmary point in his favour is not triumphantly paraded, 
but quietly introduced as an incident in his historic summary — Moses had 
himself taught them to regard his own legislation as provisional, by 
bidding them listen to a Prophet like unto himself who should come 
hereafter. But the histoiy of Moses, whom they trusted, was fatal to 
their pretence of allegiance. Even when he was on Sinai tliey had been 
disloyal to liim, and spoken of him as “ this Moses,” and as one who liad 
gone they knew not where.' And, false to Moses, they had been yet more 
false to God, Tlie LeviticAl sacrifices had betui abandoned from the very 
time of their institution, for sacrifices to the host of heaven; and the 
tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of Remphan,^ had been dearer to them 
than the Tabernacle of Witness and the Shechinah of God. At last a 
Jesus — for, in order that he might bo heard to duo purpose, Stephen 
suppresses the name of that Jesus of whom Ids thouglits were full — led 
them and their Tabernacle into the land of which he dispossessed the 
Gentiles. That Tabernacle, after an obscure and dishonoured history, had 
passed away, and it may perhaps be intimated that this was due to their 
indifference and neglect. David — their own David — had indeed desired to 
replace it by another, but the actual building of the House was carried out 
by the less faithful Solomon.^ But even at the very time the House was 
built it had been implied in the Prayer of David, and in the dedication 
prayer of Solomon,^ that “ the Most High dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands.” And to guard against the dangerous superstition into which the 
reverence paid to material places is apt to degenerate— to obviate tlie tmst 
in lying words which thought it sufficient to exclaim, “ The Temple of the 
Lord, the Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord are these”— the 
great Prophet had cried, in God’s name,^ “ Heaven is my throne, and earth 
is my footstool; what house will ye build for me, saith the Lord, or what 
is the place of my abiding? Did not my hand make all these things?” 

1 Perhaps there is a passing allusion to the expression, “Jesus, this Nazarene,” which 
they had just heard from the uw of the false witnesses. 

5 The LXX. reading for the Hebrew Chiun. 

* It must remain doubtful whether any contrast is intended between the aniivufjM 
(v. Suid, 8,v.) designed by David, and the oW built by Solomon. 

* 1 Kings viii. ^ ; 1 Ohroa xxix. 11 ; quoted by St. Paul, Acts xvii. 24. 

* Isa. Ixvl 1, 2. 
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Tho inference from this — Umt the day must come, of which Jcsns had 
prophesied to the woman of Samaria, in which neither in Gerizim nor 
yet in Jerusalem should men worship the Father, constituted a perfect 
defence against the charge that anything which he had said could be 
regarded as a blasphemy against the Temple. 

Thus far he had fulfilled all the objects of his speech, and had shown that 
injurious words had been as far as possible from his thoughts. It had become 
clear also from his summary of the national story that tlie principles which ho 
had advocated were in acconlance with the teaching of those past ages ; that 
the rejection of Christ by tho rulers of His nation was no argument against 
His claims ; that tho Temple could not have been meant to be the object of an 
endless honour; lastly, that if he had said that Jesus should change tho 
customs which Moses had delivered, Moses liimself had indicated that in 
God’s duo time his entire dispensation was destined to pass away. And he 
had stated the grounds from which these conclusions followed, rather than 
urged upon them tho inferences themselves. He had done this in deference 
to their passions and prejudices, and in the hope of briugiug the truth gently 
into their hearts. He might have continued the story through centuries ot 
weak or apostate kings, stained with the blood of rejected prophets, down to 
the great retribution of the exile; and ho might liave shown how, after the 
exile, tho obsolete idolatry of the gods of wood and stone had only been 
superseded by the subtler and more self-complacent idolatry of formalism and 
letter- worship ; how the Book had been honourcMi to tho oblivion of the truths 
which it enshrined ; how in tho tithing of mint and anise and cummin there 
had been a forgetfulness of the weightier matters of the Law; how tho smoke 
of dead sacrifices had been thought of more avail than deeds of living mercy ; 
how circumcision and Sabbatism had been elevated above faith and purity; 
how tho long series of crimes against God’s messengers had been consummated 
in the murder of the Lord of glory. A tnith which is only suggested, often 
comes home to the heart with more force than one which is put in words, and 
it may have been his original design to guide rather tlian to refute. But if so, 
the faces of his audience showed that his object had failed. They were listening 
with stolid self-complacency to a narrative of which the significant incidents only 
enabled them to glory over their fathers. It was, I think, something in the aspect 
of his audience — some sudden conviction that to such invincible obstinacy his 
words were addressed in vain — which made him suddenly stop short in his review 
of history, and hurl in their faces the gathered thunder of his wrath and senru. 

“ Stiff-necked ! he exclaimed, “ and nncircumcised in your heart and in 
your ears, ye are ever in conflict with the Holy Spirit ; as your fathers, so ye ! 
Which of the prophets did not your fathers persecute ? and they killed those 
who announced before respecting the coming of the Just, of whom ye now 
proved yourselves betrayers and murderers ; ye who received' the Law at the 
ordinance of angels,^ and kept it not ! ^ 

1 Acts riL 52 ; leg. A, B, O, D, B. 

' Acts vii. 53, eU iyyikuv ; Gal. Hi. 19, & rdf&ov SiattcyfU ; 
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A denunciation so scathing and so fearless, from the lips of a prisoner 
whose life depended on their will, might well have startled them ; and this 
strong burst of righteems indignation against those whom ho had addressed as 
“brethren and fathers,^’ can only be accounted for by the long-pent feelings oi 
one whoso patience has been exhausted. But lie could hardly have addressed 
them in words more calculated to kindle iheir fury. The very terms in which 
ho characterised their bearing, being borrowed from tlieir own Law and 
Prophets, added force to the previous epitome of their history ; ^ and lo call 
them uncircumcised in heart and ears was to reject with scorn the idlt3 fancies 
that circumcision alone was enough to save them from God's wrath, and that 
uncircumcision was worse than crime.^ To convict them of being the i rue 
sons of their fathei's, and to brand consciences, already ulcerated by a sense of 
guilt, with a murder worse than the worst murder of the i^rophets, was not 
only to sweep away the prestige of an authority which the people so blindly 
accepted, but it was to arraign his very judges and turn upon them the tables 
of accusation. And this he did, not only in the matter of their crucifixion of 
the Messiah, but also in the matter of disobedimice to that Law ordained by 
angels of which they were at that very moment professing to vindicate tlie 
sanctity and the permanence. 

It would be difficult in the entire range of literature to find a speech more 
skilful, more pregnant, more convincing ; and it becomes truly astonishing w hen 
we remember that it seems to have been delivered on the spur of the moment.^ 

But the members of the Sanhedrin were roused to fury by the undaunted 
audacity of Stephen’s final invective. The most excitable of Western nations 
can hardly imagine the raging passion wdiich maddens a crowd of Eastern 
fanatics."* Barely able to continue the semblance of a judicial procedure, they 


Deut. xxxiii. 2; LXX., Seliii/ avroO ayyeXoi fxcT avToO ; Pg. ixvii. 18 ; Heb. ii. 2. In Pa. 
Ixviii. 12 they read ’DnVtd, “ angehs,” for “kings.” {Shahhath, f. 88, 2.) 

^ Deut. ix. 6, 13 ; x. 16 ; xxx. G ; Nch. ix. 16 ; Ezek. xliv. 7 ; Jor. ix. 26. 

2 Rabbi [Juda the Holy] said “ that circumcision is equivalent to all the Command- 
ments which are in the Law ” {JYedarim, f. 32, 1). 

3 The impression which it made on the heart of St. Paul is nowhere noticed by St. 
Luke, or by the Apostle himself ; but the traces of that impression are a series of coinci- 
dences which confirm the genuineness of the speech. In his earliest recorded speech at 
Antioch he adopts the same historic method so admirably suited to insinuate tnith 
without shocking prejudice ; be quotes the same texts in the same striking phraseology 
and application (compare Acts vii. 48, 61, with Acts xvii. 24, Rom. ii. 29) ; alludes to the 
same tradition (Acts vii. 63, Gal. iii. 19) ; uses the same style of address (Acts vii, 2, 
xxii. 1) ; and ^ves the same marked significance to the faith of Abraham (Rom. iv. 9, 
Gal. iii. 7), and to God’s dealings with liira before the covenant of circumcision (Acts vii. 
5—8, Rom. iv. 10—19). Nor can we doubt that 2 Tim. iv. 16 was an echo of the last 
prayer of Stephen, breathed partly on his own behalf. There are at least seven Hagaddth 
m the speech of Stephen — Acts vii. 2 (call of Abraham) ; 4 (death of Terah) ; 14 (seventy - 
five souls) ; 16 (bunal of Patriarchs at Shcchem) ; 22 (Egj^tian training of Moses) ; 23 
(forty years) ; 42 (desert idolatry) ; 53 (angels at Sinai). As for the slight instances of 

yivtifiovKhv in 6, 7, 14, 16, they are mere “ obiter dicta, auctoris aliud agentis. ” 
The attempt to s<luare them rigidly with the Old Testament has led to much dislionest 
exegesis. The speech of St. Stephen has been called “a compendium of the Old Testa- 
ment drawn up in fragments of the Septuagint ” (Greenfield, Apol. for the LXX,, 103), 
“ Ho had regard to the meaning, not to the words ” (Jerome). 

^ Acts vii, 54, titirpiovro Tat^ KopSiaiv avruy, teat efipv\ov rovf oSoyrai err' avToy* 
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expressed the agony of hatred which was sawing their hearts asunder, by out- 
ward signs which are almost unknown to modern civilisation — ^by that grinding 
and gnashing of the teeth only possible to human beings in whom “ the ape 
and the tiger ” are not yet quite dead. To reason with men whose passions 
had thus degraded them to the level of wild beasts would have been worse 
than useless. Th3 flame of holy anger in the breast of Stephen had died away 
as suddenly as the lightning. It was a righteous anger ; it was aimed not at 
them but at their infatuation ; it was intended not to insult but to awaken.^ 
But he saw at a glance that it had failed, and that all was now over. In one 
instant liis tlioughts had passed away to that heaven from which his inspiration 
had come. From those Imteful faces, rendered demoniac by evil passion, hb 
earnest gaze was turned upward and heavenward. There, in ecstasy of vision, 
lie saw the Sheehinah — the Glory of God — the Jesu8“ standing” as though to aid 
and receive him “at the right hand of God.” Transported beyond all thought 
of peril by that divine epiphany, ho exclaimed avS though he Avished his enemies 
to share his vision : “ Lo ! I behold the heavens parted asunder,® and the Son 
of Man standing at the right hand of God.” At such a moment he would not 
pause to consider, ho would not even be able to consider, the words he spoke ; 
but whether it was that he recalled the Messianic title by which Jesus had so 
often described himself on earth, or that ho remembered that this title had 
been used by the Lord when He had prophesied to this very Sanhedrin that 
hereafter they should see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power — 
certain it is that this is tli(3 only passage of the New Testament where Jeans is 
called the Son of Man by lips other than His own.® 

But those high words were too much for the feelings of his audience. 
Stopping their cars as though to shut out a polluting blasphemy, they rose in 
a mass from both sides of the semi-circular range in which they sat, and with 
one wild yell ^ rushed upon Stephen. There was no question any longer of a 
legal decision. In their rage they took the law into their own hands, aud then 
and there dragged him off to bo stoned outside the city gate.® 

We can judge how fierce must have been the rage which turned a solemn 
Sanhedrin into a mob of murderers. It was true that they were at this 
moment under Sadduccan influence, and that this influence, as at the Trial of 
Christ, was mainly wielded by the family of Hauan, who were the most 
merciless members of that least merciful sect. If, as there is reason to believe, 
the martyrdom took place A.D. 37, it was most probably during the brief 
presidency of the High Priest Jonathan, son of Hanan. Unhappy family of 
the man whom Josephus pronounces to have been so exceptionally blest ! The 
hoary father, and his son-in-law Caiaphas, imbrued their hands in the blood of 
Jesus ; Jonathan during his few months’ term of office was the Hast of the 
Sanhedrin which murdered Steplien ; Theophilus, another son, was the High 

‘ “ Non frath irascitur qui peocato fratris irasoitur ” (Aug.). 

® Acts vfi. 56, leg., Snivoiytiivov^^ «. A, B, C. • See, however, Rev. i. 13 ; xir. 14. 

^ Acts vii. 57, xp^avre^ 

* See Excursus VT., “Capital Punishmenta.” 
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Priest who, during the utmost virulence of the first persecution gave Saul his 
inquisitorial commission to Damascus ; Matthias, another son, must, from the 
date of his elevation, have been one of those leading Jews whom Herod Agrippa 
tried to conciliate by the murder of James the son of Zebedee ; and another 
Hanan, the youngest son of the “ viper brood ” brought about with illegal 
violence the murder of James tlie brother of the Lord.* Thus all these judicial 
murders— so rare at this epoch — *vere aimed at the followers of Jesus, and all of 
them directed or sanctioned by the cunning, avaricious, unscrupulous members 
of a single family of Sadduccan priests.^ 

Stephen, then, was hurried away to execution with a total disregard of the 
ordinary observances. His thoughts were evidently occupied with the sad scene 
of Calvary ; it would come homo to him with all the greater vividness because 
ho passed in all probability through that very gate through which Jesus, four 
short years before, had borne His cross. It was almost in the words of his 
Master® that when the horrid butchery began — for the precautions to render 
death speedy seem to have been neglected in the blind rage of his murderers 
— he exclaimed, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.*’^ And when bruised and 
bleeding ho was just able to drag himself to his knees it was again in the spirit 
of that Lord that he prayed for his murderers, and even the cry of his anguish 
rang forth in the forgiving utterance — showing how little malice there had 
been in the stem words he had used before — “ Lord, lay not to their charge 
this sin.”® With that cry he passed from the wrath of men to the peace of 
God. The histoiian ends the bloody tragedy with one weighty and beautiful 
word, He fell asleep.” ® 

To fulfil theii’ dreadful task, the witnesses had taken ofP their garments 
and they laid them at the feet of a young man whose name was Saul.” 

It is the first allusion in history to a name, destined from that day forward 
to bo memorable for over in the annals of the world. And how sad an 
aUusion ! He stands, not indeed actively engaged xn the work of death ; but 
keeping the clothes, consenting to tho violence, of those who, in this brutal 

* Jos. Antt. xviii. 4, § 3 ; 5, § 3 ; xix. 6, § 2 ; xx. 9, § 1. 

3 Every epithet I have used is more than justified by what we know of this family 
from the New Testament, from Josej^hus, and, above all, from tho Talmud. See 
Excursus VII., “The Power of the Sanhedrin to Inflict Death.” 

® Luke xxiii. 34, 40. 

meansj^ calling on Jesus.” There is no need for the ingenious con- 
jecture of Bentley that 0N is lost by homoeoteleuton of the on. 

® This— not as in the Received text —is the proper order of tho words (w, A, B, 0, D). 
“ Saevire videbatur Stephanus : lingua ferox, cor leno ” (Aug. Serm, 315). “ Si Stephanus 
non orasset ecclesia Paulum non habuisset.” With the expression itself comp. Rev. xiv. 13. 
Perhaps in the word we may see an allusion to the Jewish notion that a man’s sins 

actually followed and stood by him in the world to come (1 Tim. v. 24 ; SoUih, f. 3, 2). 

« So in a beautiful epigram of the Anthology, we find tho Unes, Upbv vwvov irot^iatai- 
evn<TKti,v Acyc Tou? ayoBovi, R is the Ncshikah of the Jews (Deut. xxxiv. 8). That tho 
solemn rhythmical epitrite eKOifxijBri is not wholly unintentional seems to be clear from the 
similar weighty ’cucwAvtws with which, as Bishop Wordsworth points out, the Acts of the 
Ai>ostles ends. St. Luke is evidently fond of paronomasia, aa well as St. Paul (cf. 
KaTq^ult0ri(raLV arin(La$rjvaL, Acts V. 41). This is tho third recorded death in the Christian 
commumty : the fost had been a suicide, the second a judgment, the third a martyrdom. 

Thu custom is not alluded to in the Mishna or Gemara. 
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manneri dimmed in blood the bghi upon a face which had been radiant as that 
of an angel with faith and love. 

Stephen was dead, and it might well have seemed that all the truth which 
was to be the glory and the strength of Christianity had died with him. But 
the deliverance of the Gentiles, and their free redemption by the blood of 
Christ, were truths too glorious to be quenched. The truth may be suppressed 
for a time, even for a long time, but it always starts up again from its apparent 
grave. Pra Dolcino was torn to pieces, and Savonarola and Hues were bumt^ 
but the Reformation was not prevented. Stephen sank in his blood, but his 
place was taken by the young man who stood there to incite his murderers. 
Four years after Jesus had died upon the cross of infamy, Stephen was stoned 
for being His disciple and His worshipper ; thirty years after the death of 
Stephen, his deadliest opponent died also for the same holy faith. 


Hook m 


THE CONVERSION. 

CHAPTER IX. 

SAUL THE PERSECUTOR. 

ITotI Kftnpov 94 TOi koucri(ffiiy 

T€\40€i hkMripos olfios, — PiXD. Tj/th. iL 173. 

At a young man’s feet.” The expression is vague, but there is good reason 
to believe that Saul was now not less than thirty years old,' The reverence 
for age, strong among all Orientals, was specially strong among the Jews, and 
they never entrusted authority to those who had not attained to full years of 
discretion. Wo may regard it as certain that even a scholar of Gamaliel, so 
full of genius and of zeal as Saul, would not have been appointed a commis- 
sioner of the Sanhedrin to carry out a responsible inquisition earlier than the 
age of thirty ; and if we attach a literal meaning to the expression, “ Wheu 
they were being condemned to death, I gave a voto against them,”* this 
implies that Saul was a member of the Sanhedrin. If so, ho was at this time, 
by the very condition of that dignity, a married man.* 

* Josephus uses of Agrippa I, wlicu ho must have been at least forty (An/i. 

\Niii. 0, §7; r. sunra^ p. 7). 

* Acts XXVi. 10, avaipovfi.tvniv tc ainiiv Karr^^x\Ka 

* Selden, De St/nedr. ii. 7, 7. In the Mislma the only qualifications meutionetl for 
membership of the Bauhodrin are that a man must not be a dicer, usurer, pigeon -flyer, or 
dealer in the produce of the Sabbatical year [Shinhtdr. lii. S ) ; but in the Gemara, and in 
later Jewish writers, we find that, besides the qualification mentioned in Exod, xviii 21, 
and Deut. i. 13—16, a candidate must be free irom every physical blemish, stainless in 
character, learned in science, acquainted with more than one language, and with a family 
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But if tlie regulation that a Sanhodrist must bo a married man was 
intended to secure the spirit of gentleness,' the rule had failed of its purpose 
in the case of Saul. In the terrible persecution of the Christians which 
ensued — a persecution far more severe than the former attacks of the Sad- 
ducees on the Apostles — ho was the heart and soul of the endeavour to stamp 
out the Christian faith. Not content with the flagging fanaticism of the 
Sanhedrin, he was at once the prime mover and the chief executor of religious 
vengeance. The charge which had cost St. Stephen his life must have been 
partially valid against others of the Hellenistic Christians, and although their 
views might be more liberal ihan those of the Galilajau disciples, yet the bonds 
of affection between the two branches of the Church were still so close that 
the fate of one section could not bo dissevered from that of the other. The 
Jews were not naturally fond of i)ersecution. The Sanhedrin of this period 
had incurred the charge of disgraceful laxity. The Sicarii were not sup- 
pressed ; the red heifer was slain no longer ; ^ the ordeal of the bitter water 
had been done away, because the crime of adultery had gi-eatly iucivased.® 
Rabbi Joshua Ben Korclia, when R. Elieser had arrested some thieves, 
reproached him with the words, How long \>all you hand over the people of 
God to dcstruetiou ? Leave the thorns to be pluckf'd up by the Lord of the 
vineyard.”'' But to the seducer [inesith), the blasphemer and 

the idolater, there was neither leniency nor compassion.'' By the unanimous 
t/ 38 timony of the Jews themselves, Christians could not be charged with the 
crime of idolatry ; ® but it was easy to bring them under the penalty of stoning, 
which was attached to the former crimes. The minor punishments of flagel- 
lation and excommunication seem to have been in the power, not only of the 
Sanhedrin, but even of each local synagogue. Whatever may have been the 
legal powers of these bodies, whatever lictuices tlie temporary relaxation of 
Roman supervision may have permitted,^ they were used and abused to the 
utmost by the youthful zealot. The wisdom of the toleration whicli Gamaliel 
himself had recommended appears in the fact tliat the great persecution, 
which broke up the Church at Jerusalem, was in every way valuable to the 
new religion. It dissipated the J udaism which would have endangered the 


of his own, because such were supposed to be less inclined to cruelty, and more likely to 
sympathise with domestic affections. {Horajolh, i. 4 ; Sanhedr. f. 17, 1, h.; Mena rf tut h, 

t C5, 1; Maimon. Sanhedr. ii. ; Otho, Lex. Bahh. g. v.) Whatever may be thought of 
the other qualifications, it is probable th.at this one, at any rate, was insisted on, and it 
adds force to oui’ impression that St. Paul had once been a married man (1 Cor vii 8 • 
V. svpra, p. 45, sq. See Ewald, Sendschr. d. Ap. Paul p. 161 ; Gesch. d. Apost. ‘ZeitalL 
p. 371). 

' See SurenhuB. Muhna^ iv. Praef. 2 Sotahy f. 47, 1. 

3 Maimomin Sotah, c. 3. They quoted Hos. iv. 14 in favoiu* of this abolition of Num 
V. 18. Cf. Matt. xii. 39 ; xvL 4. 


^ Babha MetzUif f. 82, 2 ; Otho, Lex. Mabb., s. v. Synedrium. 

3 Deut. xiii. 8, 9 ; Sanhedr. f. 29, 1 ; 32, 3. 

« There is not one word about the Christians in the tract AhhCda Zara, or on “ alien 

WOlTftQip* ^ 

‘J held the rank, no' of Pro- 

curator, but only of (Jos. Antt, xviii. 4, § 2), 
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spread of Cliristiaiiity, and showed that the disciples had a loftier mission 
than to dwindle down into a Galilsean spiagogue. The sacred fire, which 
might have burnt low on the h<*arUi of the upi)ei* chamW at Jerasalem, was . 
kindled into fr(ish heat aiid splendour when its brands were scattered over all 
Judaea and Samaria, and uiicircumcised Gentiles were admitted by baptbin 
into the fold of Christ. 

The solemn burial of Stephen by holy men — whether Hellenist Chris- 
tians or Jewish proselytes — the heating of the breast, the wringing of the 
hands with which they lamented him,^ produced no change in the purpose 
of Saul. The sight of that dr(‘adful execution, the dying agonies and 
crushed remains of one who had stood before the Sanhedrin like an angel in 
tli(^ beauty of lioliness, could liardly have failed to produce an impression on 
a heart so naturally tender. But if it was a torture to witness the agony of 
others, and to bo the chief agent in its infliction, then that very torture became 
a more meritorious service for the Law. If his own blameless scrupulosity 
in all that affected legal righteousness was begiuiiiag to Ik) secretly tainted 
with heretical uncertainties, ho would feel it all the more incumbent on him 
to wash away those doubts in blood. Like Cardinal Pole, when Paul IV. 
l)egan to ini])Ugn his oHhodoxy, ho must have felt himself half driven to 
persecution, in order to prove his soundness in the faith. 

Tho part which he played at this time in the horrid work of persecution 
lias, I fear, boon always underrated. It is only when we collect the separato 
passages — they are no less than eight in number — in which allusion is ma^le 
to this sad period — it is only when we weigh tlio terrible significance of 
the expressions used — tliat wo feel the load of remorse vrhich must have 
lain upon him, and the taunts to which he was liable from malignant ene* 
mies. Ho made havoc of ” — literally, “ he was ravaging ” — the Church. 
No stronger metaphor could well have been used. It occurs nowhere else 
in tho New Tc.stament, but in the Septuagiut, and in classical Greek, is 
applied to tho wild boars which uproot a vineyard.^ Not content with the 
visitation of tho synagogues, ho got authority for an inquisitorial visit from 
houso to house, and even from the sacred retirement of the Christian homo 
bo dragged not only men, but women, to judgment and to prison.* Sk) 
thorough was his search, and so deadly were its effects, that, in referring 
to it, the Christians of Damascus can only speak of Saul as ** he that 
devastated in Jerusalem them that call on this name,*’ * using the strong 
word which is strictly applicable to an invading army which scathes a con- 
quered country with fire and sword. So much St. Luke tells ns, in giving 
a reason for tho total scattering of tho Church, and the subsequent bless- 

^ Acts viii. 2, Koirnix /ui<Fyac. The word is found in the LXX., Gen- L lO, &o., but here 
alone in the New Testament. 

^ Acts \dii. 3, WvfiaivtTO ttji' cKicAijiriav. 

^ Ps. Ixxix. 14 ; Callim. Hymn, in Dian, 156, cn^ epya 91 ^ ^vra Av^mu'i^oktcu. 

^ These hostile measures ai'e summed up in the 6<ra Koxk ro 4 c ayioiK of Ananiaa, 

who says that the rumour hod reached him from many sources (Acts ix, 13), 

* Acts ix. 21, & TTopS^aat, 

H 
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inffs which sprang from their preaching the Word in wider distriits. The 
Apostles, he adds, I’einained. What was the special reason for fliis wo do 
not know; but as the Lord’s direct permission to the seventy to fly before 
persecution^ would have sanctioned their consulting tlieir own safety, it 
may have been because Jesus had bidden them stay in Jerusalem till 
the end of twelve years.^ If, as St. Chrj^sostom imagines, they stayed to 
support the courage of others, how was it tliat the shepherds escaped while 
the flock was being destroyed ? Or are wo to infer that the main fury 
of the persecution fell upon those Hellenists who shared the views of 
the first martyr, and that the Apostles were saved from molestation by 
the blameless Mosaism of which one of the leading brethren — no less a 
person than James, the Lord’s brother — was so conspicuous an example ? 
Be that as it may, at any rate they did not fall victims to the rage which 
was so fatal to many of their companions. 

In two of his speeches and four of his letters does St. Paul revert to this 
crime of an erring obstinacy. Twice to the Galatians does he use the same 
strong metajihor which was apidied to his conduct by the Damascene believers.^ 
He tells the Corinthians * that he was “ the least of the Apostles, not 
meet to bo called an Apostle, because he persecuted the Church of God.” 
He reminds the Philippians ^ that his old Hebraic zeal as a Pharisee had 
shown itself by his “persecuting the Church.’^ Aiid even when the shadows 
of a troubled old age were beginning to close around him, keen in the sense 
that he was utterly forgiven through Him who “ camo into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief,” he caimot forget the bitter thought that, 
though in ignorance, ho had once been “ a blasphemer, and persecutor, and 
injurious.”® And when he is speakingto those who knew the worst — in his 
speech to the raging mob of Jerusalem, as ho stood on the steps of the Tower 
of Antonia — he adds one fact more which casts a lurid light on the annals of 
the persecution. Ho shows tliero that the blood of Stephen was not the only 
blood that had been shed — not the only blood of which the stains had 
incarnadined his conscience. He tells the mob not only of the binding and 
imprisonment of women as well as men, but also that he “ persecuted this 
way unto the death.'''^ Lastly, in his sj)eech at Caesarea, he adds what is 
perhaps the darkest touch of all, for ho says that, armed with the High 
Priest’s authority, he not only fulfilled unwittingly the prophecy of Christ ® 
by seoui^ng the Christians “ often ” and “ in every synagogue,” but that, 
when it came to the question of death, ho gave his vote against them, and that 
he did his beet to compel them to blaspheme.^ I say “ did his best,” because 

1 Matt. X. 23. 

2 V. infra, p. 180. A brief visit to Samaria “to confirm the churches” (Acts viii, 
14 ) would not militate aaainst this command. 

* Gal. i. 13, where he also says that he persecuted them beyond measure (#faF 
vtrfp^Xrjv ) ; and i. 23. 

< 1 Cor. XV. 9. 6 Phil. iii. 0. ® 1 Tim. i. 13. 7 Acts xxii. 4. 

^ Matt. X. 17 ; Mark xiii. 9. 

• Acts xxvi. 11, rivdyKo^ov There is a possibility that in the &xpf- Oavdrov 

of the previous passage, and the Ka-njvtyKa }lnjpov of this, St. Paul may alluoi to hii 
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the tense he uses implies effort, but not necessarily success. Pliny, in a 
passage of his famous letter to Trajan from Bithynia,^ says that, in question- 
ing those who, in anon3rmous letters, were accused of being Christians,” 
he thought it sufficient to test them by making them offer wine and incense 
to the statues of the gods and the bust of the emperor, and to blaspheme 
the name of Christ ; and, if they were willing to do this, he dismissed them 
without further inquiry, because he had been informed that to no one of these 
things could a genuine Christian ever be impelled. 

We do not know that in all the sufferings of the Apostle any attempt was 
ever made to compel him to blaspheme. With all the other jiersecutions 
which he made the Christian suffer he became in his future life too sadly 
familiar. To the last dregs of lonely and unpitied martyrdom he drank the 
bitter cup of merciless persecution. Five times — in days when he was no 
longer the haughty Rabbi, the self-rigliteous Pharisee, the fierce legate of the 
Sanhedrin armed with unlimited authority for the suppression of heresy, but 
was himself the scorned, liuiited, hated, half-starved missionary of that which 
was branded as an apostate sect — five times, from the authority of some ruler 
of the synagogue, did he receive forty strit)es save one. He, too, was stoned, 
and betrayed, and many times imprisoned, and had the vote of death recorded 
against him ; and in all this ho recognised the just aud merciful flame that 
purged away the dross of a once misguided soul — the light affliction which he 
had deserved, but which was not comparable to the far more eternal weight of 
glory. In all this he may have even rejoiced that he was bearing for Christ's 
sake that which he had made others bear, and passing througli the same 
furnace which he had once heated sevenfold for them. But I doubt whether 
any one of these sufferings, or all of them put together, ever wrung his soul 
with the same degree of anguish as that which lay in the thought that ho had 
used all the force of his character and all the tyranny of his intolerance to 
break the bruised reed and to quench the smoking flax — tliat ho had endea- 
voured, by the iufamous power of terror aud anguish, to comi>el some gentle 
heart to blaspheme its Lord. 

The groat persecution with which St. Paul was thus identified — and which, 
from tliese frequent allusions, as well as from the intensity of the language 
employed, seems to mo to have been more terrible than is usually admitted — 
did not spend its fury for some months. In Jerusalem it was entirely success- 
ful. There were no more preachings or wonders in Solomon’s Porch ; no more 
throngs that gathered in the streets to wait the passing shadow of Peter and 
John ; no more assembled multitudes in the house of Mary, the mother of St. 
Mark. If the Christians met, they met in mournful secrecy and diminished 
numbers, and the Love-foasts, if held at all, must have been held as in the 

own endeavour (cf. Gal. vi. 12) to have them caintally punished, without implying that 
the vote was carried. I have translated the avatpovfitfutv so as to admit of this meanings 
which, perhaps, acquires a shade of additional probability from Heb. xii. 4, “Ye have not 
yet resisted imto blood,” if that Epistle was specially addressed to Palestinian Jews. 

^ Plin. jKjp. X. 97 .... ** praeterea maledicere Christo ; quorum nihil cogi pout 
txmtur qui sunt revera Ghristiani.” 

H 2 
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early days before the Ascension, with doors closed, for fear of the Jews. 
Some of tlie Christians liad suffered cruelly for their religion ; the faitliless 
members of the Church had doubtless apostatised ; the majority had tied at 
once before the storm.^ 

It is, perhaps, to indicate the continuance of this active liostiliiy that St. 
Luke here inserts the narrative of Philip’s preaching as a fitting prelude to 
the work of the Apostle of the Gentiles. At this narrative we sliall glance 
hereafter ; but now we must follow the career of Saul the Inquisitor, and see 
the marvellous event which, by one lightning flash, made him “ a fusile 
Apostle ” — which in one day transformed Saul the persecutor into Paul the 
slave of Jesus Christ. 

His work in J erusalem was over. The brethren who remained had either 
eluded his search-warrant, or been rescued from his power. But the young 
zealot was not the man to do anything by halves. If he had smitten one head 
of the hydra,2 it had grown up in new places. If ho had tom up the heresy 
by the roots from the Holy City, the winged seeds had alighted on other 
fertile ground, and the rank weed was still luxuriant elsewhere ; so tliat, in his 
outrageous madness — it is his own expression^ — he began to pursue them 
even to foreign cities. Damascus, ho liad lieard, was now the worst nest of 
this hateful delusion, and fortunately in that city he could find scope for 
action ; for the vast multitude of Jews 'which it contained acknowledged 
allegiance to the Sanhedrin. To the High Priest, therefore, ho went — unsated 
by all his previous cruelties, and in a frame of mind so hot 'with rage that 
again it can only be described by the unparalleled phrase that he was “ breathing 
threats and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.”^ The High Priest- 
in all probability Theophilus, who was promoted by Vitcllius at the Pentecost 
of A.D. 3/® — was a Sadducec, and a son of the hated house of Hanau. Yet it 
was 'with Saul, and not with Theophilus, that the demand originated, to pursue 
the heresy to Damascus.® Not sorry to find so thorough an instrument in one 
who belonged to a different school from his own— not sorry that the guilty 
responsibility for “ this man’s blood ” should be shared by Sadducees with the 
followers of Hillel — Theophilus gave the letters which authorised Saul to set 
up his court at Damascus, and to bring from thence in chains all whom he 
could find, both men and women, to await such mercy as Stephen’s murder 
might lead them to hope for at the hands of the supremo tribunal.^ In ordinary 


* This is impHed in the ey €K€tim rj} vnfpa^ and in the aorist Si€<rndpri,Tay of Acts viii. 1. 

^ Domitian and Maximin struck medals of Hercules and the Hydra with the inscrip- 
tion “Deleta religione Christianil quae orbem turbabat.” 

Acts xxvi. 11, 7repi(r(7u>$ epfsaiyoixet^ avroif. 

Acts ix, 1, ffxiryduiv aneiXrj^ kou ^yov* 

® Jos. Anti, xviii. 5, § 3. 

• * should find any of the imy.” The word Xpi<rTiayt<ru6i was 

invented later {infra, p. 167). The Jewish 'writers similarly speak of the ''dart: 
ha-Notserim,” or ‘^way of the Nazarenes.” 

7 The related allusions to the punishment of women shows not only the keenness of 
the search, Imt al^so the large part played by Christian women in the spread of that 
religion which mst elevated their condition from the degradation of the harem and the 
narrowness of the gynaeceum. These women-martyrs of the great persecution were tho 
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times when that Jewish autonomy, which always meant Jewish intolerance, 
was repressed within stem limits by the Roman government — it would have been 
impossible to carry out so cruel a commission. This might have been urged 
as an insuperable difficulty if an incidental expression in 2 Cor. xi. 32 had not 
furnished a clue in explanation of the circumstances. From this it appears 
that at this time the city was more or less in the liands of Aretas or Hareth, 
the powerful Emtr of Petra.' Now there are notices in the Talmud which 
prove that Hareth stood in friendly relations to the Jewish High Priest, ^ and 
w'e can see how many circumstances thus concurred to create for Saul an 
exceptional opportunity to bring the Christians of Damascus under the 
authority of the Sauhedi-in. Never again might he find so favourable an 
opportunity of eradicating the heresy of these hated Nazarenes. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE CONVERSION OP SAUL. 

• • • HaT€\‘f)<pd7]i' virh Tov XpKTrov ’l7;<roC. — P hil. iii. 12. 

“ Opfcrt freudig aus was ihr bes(‘sscn 
Was ihr einst gewesen, was ihr scyd; 

Und in einem seligen Vergesscn 

Schwinde die Vergangenheit.” — Schiller. 

Armed with his credentials Saul started from Jerusalem for his journey of 
nearly 150 miles. That journey would probably be performed exactly as it is 
now performed with horses and mules, which are indispen.sablo to the traveller 
along those rough, bad roads, and up and down those steep and fatiguing 
hUls. Saul, it must be remembered, was travelling in a manner very different 
from that of our Lord and his humble followers. They who, in preaching the 
Gospel to the poor, assumed no higher earthly dignity than that of the 
carpenter of Nazareth and the fishermen of Galilee, would go on foot with 
staff and scrip from village to village, like the other “ i>eoplo of the land ” 
whom long-robed Scribes despised. Saul was in a very* different position, 
and the little retinue which was assigned him would treat him 'ivith all the 
deference due to a Pharisee and a Rabbi — a legate d latere of Theophilus, the 
powerful High Priest. 

But, however performed, the journey could not occupy less than a week, 
and even the fiery zeal of the persecutor would scarcely enable him to get rid 

true prodecossors of those Saints Catherine, and Barbara, and Lucia, and Araes, and 
Dorothea, and Caeoilia, and Felicitas, who leave the light of their names on the 
of Christiau heroism. 

* See Excursus VIII. : “Damascus under Hareth.” 

* A story is told that on one occasion the High Priest Simeon Ben Kamhith was in- 
capacitated from performing the duties of the Day of Atonement, because, while 
familiarly talking with Hareth on the previous evening, a drop of the £mtr*s saliva had 
fallen on the HJgb Priest’s dress (cf. AwdaJi, f. 33, 2*) 
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of the habitual leisureliness of Eastern travelling. And thus, as they made 
their way along the difficult and narrow roads, Saul would bo doomed to a 
week of necessary reflection. Hitherto, over since those hot disputes in the 
synagogues of Cilician Hollonists, he had boon living in a whirl of busiut'ss 
which could have left him but little time for quiet thought. Tliat active 
inquisition, those domiciliary visits, those incessant trials, that perpetual 
presiding over the scourgings, imprisonments, perhaps even actual stoiiiugs of 
men and women, into which ho liad been plunged, must have absorbed his 
whole energies, and left him no inclination to face the difficult questions, or to 
lay the secret misgivings Avliich had begun to rise in his miud.^ Pride — tlio 
pride of system, the pride of nature, the rank pride of the self-styled 
theologian, the exclusive national Pharisaic jiride in which ho had been 
trained — forbade him to examine seriously whether ho might not after all bo 
in the wi'ong. Without humility there can be no sincerity ; without sincerity, 
no attainment of the truth. Saul felt that ho could not and would not let 
himself bo convinced; ho could not and would not admit that much of the 
learning of his thirty years of life was a mass of wortliless cobwebs, and tliat 
all the righteousness wth which ho had striven to hasten the coming of the 
Messiah was as filthy rags. He could not and would not admit the possibility 
that people like Peter and Stephen could bo right, while people like himself 
and the Sanhedrin could be mistaken; or that the Messiah could be a 
Nazareno who had been crucified as a malefactor; or that after looking for 
Him so many generations, and making their whole religious life turn on His 
expected Advent, Israel should have been found sleeping, and have murdered 
Him when at last He came. If haunting doubts could for a moment thrust 
themselves into his thoughts, the vehement self-assertion of contempt would 
sweep them out, and they would be expiated by fresh zeal against the seductive 
glamour of the heresy which thus dared to insinuate itself like a serpent into 
the very hearts of its avengers. What could it be but diabolic influence which 
made the words and the arguments of these blasphemers of the Law and the 
Temple fasten involuntarily upon his mind and memory P Never would he 
too be seduced into the position of a viesith / Never would he degrade him- 
self to the ignorant level of people who knew not the Law and were accursed ! 


1 See Rom. vii. 8, 9, 10. This picture of St. Paul’s mental condition is no mere ima- 
ginative touch ; from all such, both in this work and in my Life of Christ, I have 
studiously abstained. It springs as a direct and inevitable conclusion from his own 
epistles and the reproof of Jesus, “It is hard for thee to kick against the goads.’’ 
These words, following the “ Why persecutest thou me ? ” imply, with inimitable brevity, 
“Seest thou not that I am the pursuer and thou the pursued?” What were those 
goads ? There were no conceivable goads for him to resist, except those which were 
welded by his own conscience. The stings of conscience, the anguish of a constant mis- 
giving, inflicted wounds which should have told him long before that he was advancing in 
a wrong path. They were analogous to the warnings, both inward and outward, which 
“forbade the madness” of the Mesopotamian sorcerer. Balaam, too, was taupjht by 
experience how terrible a thing it is to “kick against the pricks.” The resisted inward 
struggles of St. Paul are also implied in the “calling’^ of Gal. i. 15, preceding the 
“revelation.” See Mon<^ Cirui IMscoun, p. 168; Stier, Jieden d. Apost.ix, 299; Dt 
Pressens^, Trois Frem. SUcles, i 434.) 
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But the pfhosts of those obstiuato questionings -would not always be so 
laid. As long as ho had work to do ho could crush by passion and energy 
such obtruding fancies. But when his work was done — when there were in 
Jerusalem no more Hellenists to persecute — when even the Galilasans had fled 
or been silenced, or been slain — then sucli doubts would again thicken round 
liim, and he would hear the approach of them like the sound of a stealthy 
footfall on the turf. Was it not this that kindled his excessive madness — this 
that made him still breathe out threats and blood ? Was not this a part of 
the motive which had driven him to the wily Sadducee with the demand for 
a fresh commission ? Would not this work for the Law protect him from the 
perplexing complications of a will that plunged and struggled to resist the 
agonising goad-thrusts of a ruinous misgiving ? 

But now that he was journeying day after day towards Damascus, how 
could he save liimsclf from his own thoughts ? He could not converse with 
the attendants who were to execute his decisions. They were mere sub- 
ordinates — mere apparitors of the Sanhedrin — members, perhaps, of the 
Temple guard —ignorant Levites, wliose function it would be to drag with 
them on his retm'u the miserable gang of trembling heretics. We may be 
sure that the vacuity of thought in wliich most men live was for Saul a thing 
impossible. He could not help meditating as the sages bade the religious Jew 
to meditate, on the precepts and promises of his own Law. For the first time 
perhaps since he had encountered Steplicn he had tlie uninterrupted leisure to 
face the whole question calmly and seriously, in the solitude of thoughts 
which could no longer bo sophisticated by the applause of Pharisaic partisans. 
Ho was forced to go up into the dark tribunal of his o^vu conscience, and set 
himself before himself. More* terrible by far was the solemnity, more im- 
partial the judgment of that stern session, than those either of the Jewish 
Sanhedrin, or of that other Areopagus in which he would one day strand. If 
there bo in the character any seriousness at all ; if the cancer of conceit or 
vice have not eaten out all of the heart that is not frivolous and base, then 
how many a man’s intellectual conclusions, how many a man’s moral life has 
been completely changed — and for how many would they not at this moment 
be completely changed — by the necessity for serious reflection during a few 
days of unbroken leisure P 

And so wo may be quite sure that day after day, as he rode on under the 
morning sunlight or the bright stars of an Eastern night, the thoughts of 
Saul would be ovcrwheluiiiigly engaged. They would wander back over the 
[)iist; they would glance sadly at the future. Those were happy years in Tarsus; 
happy walks in cliildhood beside “ the silver Cydnus; ” happy hours in the 
school of Gamaliel, where there first dawned upon his soul the glories of Moses 
and Solomon, of the Law and the Temple, of the Priesthood and the chosen 
race. Those were golden days when he listened to the promised triumphs of 
the Mcssiali, and was told how near was that day when the Holy Land should 
bo exalted as the Lady of kingdoms, and when the vaunted strength of Rome, 
which now lay so heavy on his subjugated people, shoul 1 bo shattered like 
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ft potsherd ! But had not something of tho splendour faded from those more 
youthful dreams ? Wliat had tho nghteousness of tho Law done for him ? 
Ho had lived, as far as men were concerned, an honourable life. Ho had been 
exceedingly zealous, exceedingly blameless in tho traditions of tho fathers ; 
but what inward joy had he derived from them? — what enlightenment? — 
what deliverance from that law of liis members, whicli, do what lie would, 
still worked fatally against the law in his mind? His sins of pi-ide and 
passion, and frailty — would not a jealous God avenge them ? Was there any 
exemption at all from the Law's curse of “ death?” Was there any deliver- 
ance at all from this ceaseless trouble of a nature dissatisfied with itself, and 
tlierefore wavering like a wave of the troubled sea ? 

Would tho deliverance be secured by tho coming of tho Messiah ? That 
advent for tho nation would bo triumph and victory; >vould it be for the 
indiiddual also, peace of conscience, justification, releasi* from heavy bondage, 
forgiveness of past sins, strength in present weakness ? 

And then it must have flashed across him that these Nazarenes, at any 
i-ate, whom lie had been hunting and slaying, said that it would. For them 
tlie Messiah had come, and certainly they had found peace. It was true that 
their Messiah was despised and rejected ; but was not that tho very thing 
which had been said of tho Servant of Johovali in that prophecy to whicli 
they alw’ays appealed, and which also said that which his troubled conscience 
needed most : — 

“ Surely He hath homo onr griefs and carried our sorrows : yet we did 
esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for 
our transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisoim'iit of our 
peace was upon liim ; and with His stripes we are healed. All wo like sheep 
have gone astray; we liave turned every one to Ins own way; and tho Lord 
liath laid on Him tho iniquity of us all.”^ 

This passage c('rtaiiily gave a very difTercnt aspect to the coucciition 
of tho Messiah from any which ho had been taught to contemplate. Yvi 
the Kabbis had said that all prophecies were Messianic. Jesus had been 
crucified. A crucified ]\[essiah was a horrible thought ; but was it worse than 
a Messiah who should bo a Ic^ier? Yet liere tlie ideal servant of Jehovah was 
called a leper.^ And if His physical condition turned out to l>e nu‘aiier than 
Israel Lad always expected, yet surely the moral coiicoptiuii, tin* spirilual c(m- 
ception, as ho had licard it from tlie.se hated Galilmaiis, was infinitely h*vt‘Her! 
They spoke — and oh, undmiiably tliose were ble.s.scal words!— of a Messiah 
throngli whom they obtained forgiveness of sins. H this were true*, what 
infinite comfort it brought! how it ended the liop(dessm\ss of the weary 
struggle! Ihe Law, indeed, promised life to piM*fe<*t obedience.-^ But who 
ever had attained, who could attain, to that piwfect obedience?* Did he see 
it in tlio Gentile world, who, though tliey liad not tlie Law of Moses had 

* Ihu. liii. 4 -0. 

laa. In. 14, hii. 4, “ eYr/rArAi,” Ileb. ; cf. Im. xiii. 13, Sanhedr. f. 98, 

Lev xvui. r > ; ual. iii. 12. 4 pom. x. 6. 
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tlioir own law of nature P — Did he see it in the Jewish world ? — alas, what n 
depth of disappointment was involved in the very question! Was Hanan, 
was Caiaphas, was Theophilus, was Ishmacl Ben Phabi a specimen of the 
righteousness of the Law ? And if, as was too true, Israel had not attained 
— if ho himself had not aliaiuod — to the law of righteousness, what liope was 
there ? ^ Oh, tlio blessedness of him whose unrighteousness was forgiven, 
whoso sin was covered ! Oh, the blessedness of him to whom the Lord 
would not impute sin ! Oh, to have the infinite God w'ho seemed so far away 
brought near, and to see His face not darkened by the cloud, not glaring 
through the pillar of fire, but as a man seeth the face of his friend! Oh, 
that a Man were a hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest, 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land ! ^ 

And so, again and again, he would realise with a sense of remorse that he 
was yearning for, that he was gliding into, the very doctrines which he was 
j)('rseeuting to the death. For to tlnjse Nazarenes their Son of Man was indeed 
the image of the Invisible God. Could he be right in thus striving to stamp 
out a faith so pure, so ennobling ? For whether it was heresy or not, that it 
w^as pure and ennobling he could not fail to acknowledge. That face of Stephen 
which he had seen bathed as with a light from heaven until it had been dimmed 
in blood, must have haunted him tlien, as we know it did for long years after- 
wards. Would the Mosaic law have inspired so heavenly an enthusiasm ? 
would it have breathed into the sufferers so infinite a serenity, so bright a 
hope ? And whore in all the Holy Pentateuch could he find utterances so 
tcuider, lessons so divine, love so unspeakable, motives which so mastered and 
entranced the soul, as these had found in the words and in the love of their 
Lord P Those beatitudes which ho had heard them speak of, the deeds of 
healing tenderness wliich so many attested, the paniblcs so fuU of divine illu- 
liiiiiation — the moral and spiiitual truths of a Teacher who, though His nation 
had crucified Him, had spoken as never man spake — oh, Who was this who 
liad inspired simple fishermen and ignorant publicans with a wisdom unattain- 
able by a Hillel or a Gamaliel ? Who was this to whom His followers turned 
their last gaze and uttered their last prayer in death ; who seemed to breathe 
jpon them from iho parted heavens a glory as of the Shechinali, a j)eace that 
passed all undersfimding ? Wlio was this who, as they declared, had risen 
from the dead; whoso body certainly had vanished from the rock-hewn sepulchre 
ill which it had been laid ; whom those good Galila^ans — these men who would 
rather die than lie — witnessed that they had seen, that they had heard, that He 
had appeared to them in the garden, in the upper chamber, on the public road^ 
to four of <bem upon the inisty lake, to more than five hundred of them at once 
upon the Galiluian hill P Could that have been a right path which led him to 

1 Kom. i.v. 31. IVlieii Habbi Klouzar was sick, and Akibha rejoioeil because he feared 
that Eleuzur had been receiving his gooil things in this life, Akibha,*^ exclaimed tbo 
sufferer, “ is there anything in the whole Ijaw which I have failed to fulfil? ” ** Kabbi/* 
replied Akibha, ** thou hast taught me * There is not a just man upon earth that doeth 
good, and siimeth not,’” Eocles. vii. 20. (Sanhedr, 1 101, 1.) 

^ Isa. xxxii. 2. 
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persecute these ? could it l>o God’s will which had driveu him so fiercely alon^ 
a road that was stained in blood ? could he be required to pass through those 
scenes of horror in which ho had haled the wife and the niothor to prison, and 
seen the coarse menials of the synagogue remorselessly scourge men irhoae 



MA.P SUOWll^G THE ROADA FROM JERUBAi.EM TO DAMAiiCUS. 


life was love and humility and holiness P Had ho after all been mistaking 
pride for faithfulness, and rage for zeal P Had he bei u murdering the saints 
that were upon the eaidh, and them that excelled in virtue P Was Gamaliel 
right in suggesting the possibility tlrnt in laoddliug with these uieu they 
might haply be fighting against God P 

So day by day, his mind filled more and more with distracting doubts, hie 
imagination haunted by sights of cruelty which, in spite of all zeal, harrwed 
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up his soul, he jouruoyod on the road to Damascus. Under ordinary dream- 
stances he might have felt an interest in the towns and scenes through which 
he passed — in Bcdhel and Shiloh — in the soft green fields that lie around the 
base of Mount Gerizim — in Jacob’s tomb and Jacob’s well — ^in Bethshean, 
with its memories of the miserable end of that old king of his tribe whose 
name ho bore — in the blue glimpses of the Lake of Galilee with its numberless 
memorials of that Prophet of Xazareth whose followers he was trying t^ 
destroy. But during these days, if I judge rightly, his one desire was to 
press on, aud by vehement action to got rid of painful thought. 

And now the journey was nearly over. Hermoii had long been gleaming 
before them, and the chain of Antilibanus. They had been traversing 
a bare, bleak, glaring, undulating plain, and had reached the village of 
Kaukab, or “ the Star.” At that point a rision of surpassing teiuty bursts 
upon the eye of the weary tniveller. Thanks to the “ golden Abana ” 
and the winding Pharpar, which flow on either side of the ridge, the 
wilderness blossoms like the rose. Instead of brown and stony wastes, 
wo begin to pass under the flickering shadows of ancient olive-trees. Below, 
out of a soft sea of verdure— amid masses of the foliage of walnuts and 
pomegranates and palms, steeped in the rich haze of sunshine — rise the white 
terraced roofs aud gliittning cupolas of the immemorial city of which the 
beauty has been compared in every age to the beauty of a Paradise of God. 
There amid its gardens of rose, and groves of delicious fruit, with the gleam 
of waters that flowed through it, flooded with the gold of breathless mom, lay 
the eye of the East.^ To that land of streams, to that city of fountains, 
to that Paradise of God, Saul was hastening — not on messages of mercy, not 
to add to the hai)piuess aud beauty of the world — but to scourge and to slay 
and to imprison, those perha[>s of all its inhabitants wbo were the meekest, 
the gentlest, the most pure of heart. And Saul, with all his tenacity of 
purpose, was a man of almost emotional tenderness of character.*'* Though 
zeal and passion might liiirry him into acts of cruelty, they could not 
crush witliin him the instincts of sympathy, and the liorror of suffering 
aud blood. Can wo doid)t that at tlie sight of the lovely glittering city — like 
(if I may again (juote the Eastern metaphor) “a handful of pearls in its 
goblet of emerald ” — he felt one more terrible ivcoil from his unhallowed 
task, one yet fiercer thrust from the wounding gotid of a reproachful 
conscience ? 

It was high noon- - and in a Syrian noon the sun shines fiercely overhead in 
an intolerable blaze of boundless light — the cloudless sky glows like molten 
brass ; the white earth under the feet glares like iron in the furnace ; the 
whole air, as wo breathe it, sec'ms to quiver as though it were pervaded >rith 
subtle fiamos. That Saul aud his comrades should at such a moment have 
still boon pressing forward on their journey would seem to argue a troubled 
impatience, an impassioned haste. Generally at that time of day the traveller 

* See I'orfcr’a Sj/riOt n. 435. 

See Adolphe MonotVs sermon, LiS Larnves de SI. Paul. 
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will be resting in his khan, or lying under the shelter of liis tent. But it was 
Saul who would regulate tlio movements of his little company ; and Saul was 
pressing on. 

Then suddenly all was ended— the eager haste, the agonising struggle, the 
deadly mission, the mad infatuation, the feverish desire to quench doubt 
in persecution. Round them suddenly from heaven there lightened a great 
liglitd It was not Saul alone who was conscious of it. It seemed as though 
the whole atmosphere had caught fire, and they were suddenly wrapped 
in sheets of blinding splendour. It might be imagined that nothing can 
out-dazzle the glare of a Syrian sun at noon; but this light was more vivid 
than its brightness, more penetrating than its flame. And with the light 
came to those who journeyed with Saul an awful but uuiutelligiblo sound. 
As though by some universal flash from heaven they were all struck to earth 
together, and when the others had arisen and had partially recovered from 
their terror, Saul was still prostrate there. They were conscious that some- 
thing awful had happened. Had we been able to ask them what it was, it is 
more than doubtful whether they could have said. Had it been suggested to 
them that it was some overwhelming sudden burst of thunder, some 
inexpressibly vivid gleam of electric flame— some blinding, suffocating, 
maddening breath of the sirocco — some rare phenomenon unexperienced 
before or since — they might not have known. The vision was not for them. 
Tlicy saw the light above the noonday — they heard, and heard with terror, 
the unknown sound which shattered the dead hush of noon; but they were not 
converted by this epiphany. To the Jew the whole earth was full of God’s 
visible ministraiits. The winds were His spirits, the flaming fires His 
messengers ; the thunder was the voice of the Lord shaking the cedars, yea, 
shaking the cedars of Libauus. The bath-kol might come to him in sounds 
which none but he could understand : others might say it thundered when to 
him an angel spoke.^ 

But that which happened was not meant for those who joumeyod with 
Saul : ^ it was meant for him ; and of that which ho saw and which ho heard 
lie confessedly could be the only witness. They could only say that a light 
had shone from heaven, but to Saul it was a liglit from Him wlio is the 
light of the City of God— a ray from the light which no man can approach 
unto.^ 

And about that whicli he saw and lieard he never wavered. It was the 
secret of his inmost l>eing; it was the most unalterable conviction of Ids soul : 


^ * Act« IX. 3, TTtpnqa-Tpatpevj lightened round.” Tlic word is again usfjd in xxii. but 

IS not found in the LXX., and is unknown to classical Greek. 

- John xii. 29. 

f Acts ix. 7, tliTTyiKftffav f 075 «Va Cf. Dan. X. 7, “I Daniel alone saw tbo 

vision; for the men that were with me saw not the vision; but a great rpiaking fell 


- ....... ....... ...V vfjv. V inixni f iiub » grcav (luaKinK loll 

upon them, 80 that they fled U) hide themselves.” So in Shemdth Jiabba, sect. 2, f? 104. 

others were with Moses, but that he alone saw the burning bush (Exod. 
^Il*®hi, at the beginnina of his commentary on Leviticus, says that 
when God called Moses the voice was heard by him alone. ^ 

^ 1 Tim. vi 14 — 16 ; 2 Cor. xU. L 
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It was tho very crisis and most iniense moment of his life. Others might hint 
at explanations or whisper doubt ri Saul "knew. At that instant God had 
sliown liim His secret and His covenant. God liad found lilra ; had flung him 
to tho ground in tho career of victorious outrage, to lead him henceforth 
in triumph, a willing spectacle to angols and to mon.^ God had spoken 
to him, had struck him iubj darkness out of tho noonday, only that He might 
kindle a noon in tho midnight of his heart. From that moment Saul 
was converted. A change total, utter, final had passed over him, had 
transformed him. God had called him, Inwl revealed His Son in him,^ had 
given him grace and power to become an Apostle to tho Gentiles, had sent 
him forth to preach the faith which he had once dv'stroyed, had shone in liis 
heart to irive “ tho li‘dit of the knowledge* of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.’^ ^ 

Aud the means of tliis mighty change all lay in this one fact : — at that 
awful moment he had seen the Lord Jesus Christ.^ To him the persecutor — to 
him as to the abort ivo-boni of tho Apostolic family ® — the risen, the glorified 
Jesus had appeared. Ho had ‘‘been apprehended by Christ.” On that 
appearance all his faith was founded ; on that pledge of resurrection — of im- 
mortality to himself, aud to tho d(’ad who die in Christ — all hLs hopes were 
anchored.^ If that belief W(‘re unsubstantial, then all his life and all his labours 
were a delusion and a snare — he was a wretch more to be pitied than the 
v^retchedest of tho children of tho world. But if au angel from lieaven 
preached a different doctrine it was false, for he liad been taught by the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ, and if this hope were vain, then to him 

The pillared firmament was rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble.” 

The strength of this conviction became the leading force in Paul’s future 
life. Ho tells us that when tho blaze of glory lightened round him he was 
struck to tho earth, and there ho remained till tho voice biule him rise, and 
when ho rose his eyes were blinded ; — he opened them on darkness. Ibid he 
been asked about the long controversies which have arisen in modern days, as 
to whether the appearance of the Risen Christ to him was objective or sub- 
jective, I am far from sure that he would even have understood them.* He 
uses indeed of this very eveiit the term “ vision.” “ I was not disobedient,” 
ho says to King Agrippa, “ to the heavenly vision.” ® But the word used for 

1 We trace a sort of hesitating sneer in the Clementine Homiliaty xvii. 13* “He who 
believes a vision .... may indeed be deceived by an evil demon, .... which 
really is nothing, and if he asks who it is that appears ” [with an allusion to eT, Kvptr ; 
(ix. 5)], “ it can answer what it will ; ’’—with very much more to the same elfect. 

2 2 Cor, ii. 14. » Acts xxii. 21 ; xxvi. 17, 18 ; Gal. i. 15, IG. 

* 2 Cor. iv. C. ® 1 Cor. ix. 1 ; xv. 8 ; v. supi a^ p. 41 seq. 

« 1 Cor. XV. 8. 7 I Cor. xv. 10—29. » See 2 Cor. xii. 1. 

^ Acts xxvi. 19, rp ovpayttft orrraaCtf. When Zacharias came out of the Temple si>eech- 

less, the people recoraised that he hatl seen an oirravia (Luke i. 22). The women returnii^ 
from the tomb say they have seen an oirraeria ayycAiui' (Luke xxiv. 23). The wonl, then, is 
peculiar to Luke aud the Acts* as are so many words. It is, howevc** word used in 
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vision means “ a waking vision,” and in what eonecnvablo respect could Si. 
Paul have been more ovorpoweringly convinced ihat lie had in very trutli scon, 
and heard, and received a revelation and a mission from the Risen Christ ? Is 
the essential miracle rendered loss miraculous by a questioning of tliai objoc- 
ihity to which the language seems decidedly to point ? Are the eye and the 
ear the only organs by which definite certainties can bo conveyed to the liuman 
soul ? are not rather these organs the poorest, the weakest, the most likely to 
be deceived ? To the eyes of St. Pauls companions, God spoke by the Idind- 
ing light ; to their ears by the a>vfiil sound ; but to the soul of His chosen 
servant He was visible indeed in the excellent glory, and Ho spoke in the 
Hebrew tongue; but whether the vision and the voice came through the <lu]l 
organs of sense or in presentations infinitely more intense, more vivid, more 
real, more unutterably convincing to the spirit by which only things spiritual 
are discerned — this is a question to which tlioso only will attach importance to 
whom the soul is nothing but the material organism — who know of no indu- 
bitable channels of intercourse between man and his Mak('r Siive those that 
come clogged with the imperfections of mortal sense— and who cannot imagine 
anjdhing real except that whicli they can grasp ^vith botli hands. One fact 
remains upon any hypothesis — and that is, tliJlt the conversion of St. Paul was 
in the highest sense of the word a miracle, and one of whicli the spiritual con- 
sequences have affected every subsequent ag‘e of tlie history of mankind.^ 

For though there may bo trivial variations, obviously reconcilable, and ab- 
solutely unimportant, in the thrice-repeated accounts of this event, yet in the 
narration of the mam fact there is no shadow of variation, and no possibility of 
doubt.- And the main fact as St. Paul always related and ref(‘rred to it was this 
■ — that, after several days’ jouniey, when they were now near Damascus, some 
awful incident which impressed them all alike as an infolding fire and a super- 
natural sound arrested their progress, and in that light, as ho lay prostrate on 


the passage of the Corinthians just quoted, and the onraaia there leaves liin» no eertainty 
as to whether it was coiqjoreal or spiritual. The IjXX. use it (Dan. ix. 2.‘h &c.) to render 
which is used of a night vision in Gen. xlvi, 2. I*havorinus distinctly says that 
&pa/ia, whether by day or by night, is distinct from fi/un-noi^ “dream,” and it seems os if 
St. Luke, at any rate, meant by hmaaia something more objective than ho meant by 
hfMna (Acts ix. 10—12; xi. 5; xii. 9; xvi. 9; xviii. 9) or eWrao-t? (Acts xi. 5; xxii. 17). 
Opouri?, in the N. T., only occurs in Rev. iv. 3; ix. 17; and in a quotation, AcU 
ii. 17. 

1 At such moments the spirit only lives, and the the animal life, is harrlly 

adequate as an opyavov \rfTrTiKhv to apprehend such revelations. See Augustine, J)e Genrsi 
ad Lilt. xii. 3. “I.»a chose essentielJe est que nous ne perdions pas de viie le grand i)rin- 

cipe evang^lique d’un contact direct de I’esprit de Dieu avec cehii de I’liomme, contact qui 
6chappe a I’analyse du raisonnernent .... Le mysticisme 6vang61i(iue en rdv61ant nu 
sens chrdtien un monde de miracles incessants, lui 6pargne la peine de se pr6occuper du 
petit nombre de ceux qu’ analysent contradictoirement le rationalismc critique et le 
rationalisme orthodoxe” (Reuss, Hiit. ApoHtoliqtve^ p. 114). “Christ stood be/ore me,” 
said St. Teresa. “/ miv Him with tfu eyes nf the soul more distinctly than I could have 
Been Him with the eyes of the body ” ( Vida, vii. 11). 

2 It is superfluous to repeat the reconciliation of these small apparent contradictions, 
because they are all reconciled and accounted for in the narrative of the text. Had they 

smallest importance, had they been such as one moment of common seiiw 
could fail to solve, a wnter so careful as St Luke would not have left them side by sicU 
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tke earth, Saul saw a mortal shape’ and heard a human voice saying to him, 
“ Shaul, Slia61 ” — for it is remarkable liow the vividness of that impression is 
incidoutally preserved in each form of the narrative ^ — “ wliy perseentest thou 
Me ? It is hard for thee to kick against the goads.”® But at that awful mo- 
ment Saul did not recognise the speaker, whom on earth ho had never seen. 
“ Who art Thou, Lord he said. And He — “ I am Jesus of Nazareth whom 
thou perseentest.” 

“ Jesus of Nazareth !” AYhy did the glorified speaker here adopt the name 
of His obscurity on earth P Why, as St. Chrj'sostom asks, did He not say, “ I 
am the Sou of God ; the Word that was in the l>eginning ; He that sitteth at 
the right hand of the Father ; He who is in the form of God ; He who stretehed 
out the heaven ; He who made the earth ; He who levelled the sea ; He who 
created the angels ; He who is everywliere and filleth all things; He who was 
pre-existent and was begotten P” Why did He not utter those awful titles, but^ 
“I am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou pereecutest” — from the earthly city, 
from the earthly liomc P Because His persecutor knew Him not ; for bad ho 
known Him ho would not have persecuted Him. Ho knew not that He had 
been begotten of the Father, but that He was from Nazareth he knew. Had 
He then said to him, “ I am the Son of God, the Word tliat was in the l>egin- 
ning, He who made the heaven,” Saul might have said, “ That is not He whom 
I am persecuting.” Had He uttered to him those vast, and bright, and lofty 
titles, Saul might have said, “ This is not the crucified.” But that he may 
know tliat lie is persecuting Him who was made flesli,’ who took the form of a 
servant, who died, who was buried, naming Himself from the earthly place. 
Ho says, “ I am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou persecutesi” Tliis, then, was 
the Messiah whom he had hated and despistKl — tliis was Ho who had been the 
Heavenly Shepherd of his soul He who to guide back his wandering foot- 
steps into the straight furrow had hold in His hand tliat unseen goad against 
which, like some stubborn ox, he had stniggh-dand kicked in vaiu. 

And when the Voice of that speaker from out of the unapproacliable 

^ This, tliougli not in the Acts asserted in so many words in the direct narrative, 
seems to be most obviously imi)lied in the aot of xx\i. 10, in the contract of the 

fiTjfiei'a 0«opovi'Tf<; of ix. 7, ill tllO 'lr)<rov^ 6 <rot ei' Tp hStZ of ver. 17, in the iriK Cl' T^j 

ri5ci' Tui> Kvpior of verse 27, ami in the alreaily quoted references (1 Cor. ix. 1 ; j\. 8). 
The remark of Chrysostom, Kal fi'rjv ovk aXAa fiia irpayfidrtnv i* meant to 

perfectly sincere and honest, but wlien compared with the above passage, seems to show 
less than the great orator’s usual care and discrimination. 

3 Elsewhere ho is always calleil SoGAck, but hei-e SoovA. 

3 This addition is genuine in Acts xxvi. 14 ; and 6 No^wpoio? certainly in xxii. 8. Of 
the many illustrations quoted by Wetstein, and copied from him by snbse^ont commen- 
tators, the most apposite and interesting are JEsch. Agam, 1633, iVow, 323, Eur. Bacck, 
791, Ter. Phorm. i. 22, 7. It is, however, remarkable that though ox-goads were 
commonly used in the East, not one single Extern or Semitic paralleT can & adduced. 
The reference to Beut. xxxii. 15 is wholly beside the mark, though goads are alluded to 
in Judg. iii. 31 ; Ecclus. xxxviii. 25. St. Paul would have been naturally familiar with 
the common Greek proverbs, and those only will be startled that a Greek proverb should 
be addressed to him by his glorified Lord, who can never be brought to understand the 
simple principle that Inspiration must always speak (as even the Bahhis saw) ** in the 
tongue of the sons of men. ” 

^ Chrysostom adds. rb»' furr* airoO awa$w<rrp«^ifTa, but this I believe to be a Biistake. 
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brightness liad, as it wore, smitten him to the very earth with remorse by the 
sense of this awful truth. — “ But rise,” it continued, and “ stand upon thy 
feet, and go into the city, mid it shall be told thee wliat thou must do. 

This is the form in wliieh the words are, with trivial differences, given in 
St. Luke’s narrative, and in St. Paul's speecli from tiie steps of Antonia. In 
his speech before Agrippa. it might seem as if more had beim siK)ken them. 
But in this instance again it may bo doubted w'hether, after the first appalling 
question, “ Shaul, Shafil, Avhy perseeutest thou Me ? ” wliich remained braiuh^d 
so vividly upon his heart, Paul could liiinself have said how much of the revela- 
tion whicli henceforth transfigured his life was derivt'd from the act ual moment 
when lie lay blinded and trembling on the gi'ound, and liow mncli from tlm 
subsequent hours of deep external darkne.s.s and brightening inward light. Jr 
the annals of human lives there have been other spiritual crises analogous to 
this in their startling suddenness, in their absolute finality. To many the 
resurrection from the death of sin is a slow and life-long proc('ss; but otlim-s 
pass with one thrill of conviction, with one spasm of energy, from death to 
life, from the power of Satan unto God. Such moments crowd eternity into 
an hour, and stretch an hour into eternity. 

“ At sucli hi^^di hours 
Of inspiration from the Living God 
Thought is not.” 

When God’s awful warnings burn before the soul in letters of flame, it can read 
them indeed, and know their meaning to tho very uttermost, but it does not 
know, and it does not care, whether it was Perez or Upliarsin that was written 
on the wall. The utterances of tho Eternal Sibyl are inscribed on records 
scattered and multitudinous as are the forest leaves. As tho anatomist may 
dissect every joint and lay bare every nerve of the organism, yet l>o infinitely 
distant from any discovery of the principle of life, so the critic and grammarian 
may decipher the dim syllables and wrangle about tho disputed discrepancies, 
but it is not theirs to interpret. If we would in trutli understand such 
spiritual experiences, the records of them must be read by a light that never 
was on land or sea. 

Saul rose another man : ho had fallen in death, bo rose in life ; ho had 
fallen in the midst of things temporal, he rose in awful consciousness of the 
things eteraal ; he had fallen a proud, intolerant, persecuting Jew, he rose a 
humble, broken-hearted, penitent Christian. In that moment a new element 
had been added to his being. Henceforth — to use his own deep and dominant 
expression — he was “ in Christ.” God had found him ; Jesus had spoken to 
him, and in one flash changed him from a raging Pharisee into a true disciplo 
— from the murderer of the saints into tho Apostle of tho Gentiles. It was a 
new birth, a new creation. As we read tho story of it, if wo have one touch of 
reverence within our souls, shall we not take off our shoes from off our feet, 
for the place whereon we stand is holy ground ? 

Saul rose, and all was dark. Tho dazzling vision had passed away, and 
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with it also the glittering city, the fragrant gardens, the burning noon. Amazed 
and startled, his attendants took him bj the hand and led him to Damascus. 
He had meant to enter the city in all the importance of a Commissioner from 
the Sanhedrin, to be received with distinction, not only as liimsclf a great *‘pupi! 
of the wise,” but even as the representative of all authority which the Jews 
hold most sacred. And he had meant to leave the city, perhaps, amid 
multitudes of his applauding countrymen, accompanied by a captive train of 
he knew not how many dejected Nazarenes. How different were his actual 
eiitranco and his actual exit ! He is led through the city gate, stricken, dejected, 
trembling, no longer breathing threats and slaughter, but longing only to be 
the learner and the suppliant, and tlie lowest brother among those whom he 
had intended to destroy. He was ignominiously let out of the city, alone, in 
imminent peril of arrest or assassination, through a window, in a basket, down 
the wall. 

They led him to the house of Judas, in that long street which leads through 
the city and is still called Straight ; and there, in remorse, in blindness, in 
bodily suffering, in mental agitation, unable or unw^illing to eat or drink, the 
glare of that revealing light ever before his darkened eyes, the sound 
of that reproachful voice ever in his ringing ears, Saul lay for three days. 
None can ever tell what things in those three days passed through his 
soul; what revelations of the past, what lessons for the present, what 
guidance for the future. His old life, his old self, had been tom up by 
the very roots, and though uow he was a new creature, the crisis can never 
pass over any one without agouies and energies — without earthquake and 
eclipse. At last the tumult of his being found relief in prayer; and, in a 
vision full of peace, he saw one of those brethren for a visit from whoui 
he seems hitherto to have yearned in vain, come to him and heal him. This 
brother was Ananias, a Christian, but a Christian held in respect by all 
the Jews, and therefore a fit envoy to come among the Pharisaic adlierents 
by whom we cannot but suppose that Saul was still surrounded. It was 
not without shrinking that Ananias had been led to make this visit. He 
had heard of Saul’s ravages at Jerusalem, and his fierce designs agmnst 
\he brethren at Damascus ; nay, even of the letters of authority from the 
High Priest which were still in his hand. He had heard, too, of what had 
befallen him on the way, but it had not wholly conquered his not unnatural 
distrust. A dirine injunction aided the charity of one who, as a Christian, 
felt the duty of believing all things, and hoping all tilings. The Lord, 
appearing to him in a dream, told him that the zeal which had burned so 
fiercely in the cause of Sadducees should henceforth be a fiery angel of the 
Cross, — that this pitiless persecutor should be a chosen vessel to carry tlie 
name of Christ before Gentiles, kings, and the children of Israel. “For 
I will show him,” said the vision, “how much he must suffer for My 
name.”^ The good Ananias, hesitated no longer. He entered into the house 


I ** Fortia agere Romanum ett ; fortia pati Obristianum ” (Com, i Lap.). 
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of Judas, and while his veiy presence seemed to breathe peace, he addressed the 
sufferer by the dear title of brother, and laying his hands upon the clouded 
eyes, bade him rise, and see, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. “ Bo baptised,” 
he added, “ and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” The 
words of blessing and trust were to the troubled nerves and aching lieaH of 
the sufferer a healing in themselves. Immediately “ there fell from his eyes as 
it had been scales.” ^ Ho rose, and saw, and took food and was strengthened, 
and received from the hands of his humble brother that sacrament by which 
he was admitted into the full privileges of the new faith. He became a member 
of the Church of Christ, the extirpation of which had been for months the 
most passionate desire and the most active purpose of his life. 

Fruitful indeed must have been the conversation which he held with 
Ananias, and doubtless with other brethren, in the delicious calm that fol- 
lowed this heart-shaking moment of conviction. In those days Ananias must 
more and more have confirmed him in the high destiny which the voice of 
revelation had also marked out to himself. What became of his commission ; 
what he did with the High Priest’s letters ; how his subordinates demeaned 
themselves; what alarming reports they took back to Jerusalem ; with what 
eyes he was regarded by the Judaic synagogues of Damascus, — we do not 
know ; but we do know that in those days, whether they wore few or many, it 
became more and more clear to him that “ God had chosen him to know His 
will, and see that Just One, and hear the voice of His mouth, and be His 
witness unto aU men of what he had seen and heard.”* 

And here let me pause to say that it is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of St. Paul’s conversion as one of the evidences of Christianity. 
That he should have passed, by one flash of conviction, not only from dark- 
ness to light, but from one direction of life to the very opposite, is not only 
characteristic of the man, but evidential of the power and significance of 
Christianity. That the same man who, just before, was persecuting Chris- 
tianity with the most violent hatred, should come all at once to believe in Him 
whose followers he had been seeking to destroy, and that in this faith he 
should become a new creature ” — what is this but a victory which Chris- 
tianity owed to nothing but the spell of its own inherent power ? Of all 
who have been converted to the faith of Christ, there is not one in whose case 
the Christian principle broke so immediately through everything opposed to 
it, and asserted so absolutely its triumphant superiority. Henceforth to Paul 
Christianity was summed up in the one word Christ. And to what does 
he testify respecting Jesus ? To almost every single primarily important 
fact respecting His Incarnation, Life, Sufferings, Betrayal, Last Supper, Trial, 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, Ascension, and Heavenly Exaltation.® We com- 


\ There is a remarkable parallel in Tob. xi. 13, Kal iXtTritrBr) aTrb r!av ttav^uiv rtov 
ai rov ra XjivKUffjLaTa. 

' Acts zxii. 14, 15. 

8 See, among other passageB, Korn. viii. 3, 11; 1 Tirn. Ui. 1C ; Rom. ix. 5 ; 2 Cor. i. 5 ; 
CoL i. 20; xi. 3; 1 Cor. i ; ii. 2 ; v. 7; x. 16; Gal. vi. 19; Bph. ii. 18; Rom. v. 6; 
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plain that nearly two thousand years have passed away, and that tlie bright- 
ness of historical events is apt to fade, and even their very outline to be 
obliterated, as they sink into the “ dark backward and abysm of time.” Well, 
but are we more keen-sighted, more hostile, more eager to disprove the evi- 
dence, than the consummate legalist, the admired rabbi, the commissioner of 
the Sanhedrin, the leading intellect in the schools — Gleamed as Hillel, patriotic 
as Judas of Graulon, burning with zeal for the Law as intense as that of 
Shammai P He was not separated from the events, as we are, by centuries of 
time. He was not liable to be blinded, as we are, by the dazzling glamour of 
a victorious Christendom. Ho had mingled daily witli men who had watched 
from Bethlehem to Golgotha the life of the Crucified, — not only with His simple- 
hearted followers, but with His learned and powerful enemies. He had talked 
with the priests who had consigned Him to the cross ; he had put to death 
the followers who had wept beside His tomb. He had to face the unutterable 
horror which, to any orthodox Jew, was involved in the thought of a Messiah 
who had liung upon a tree.” Ho had heard again and again the proofs 
which satisfied an Annas and a Gamaliel that Jesus was a deceiver of the 
people.' The events on which the Apostles relied, in proof of His divinity, 
had taken place in the full blaze of contemporary knowledge. He had not to 
deal with uncertainties of criticism or assaults on authenticity. He could 
question, not ancient documents, but living men ; he could analyse, not frag- 
mentary records, but existing evidence. He had thousands of means dose at 
hand whereby to test the reality or unreality of the Resurrection in which, up 
to this time, he had so passionately and contemptuously disbelieved. In 
accepting this half-crushed and wholly execrated faith he had everything in 
the world to lose— he had nothing conceivable to gain; and yet, in spite of 
all — overwhelmed by a conviction which he felt to be irresistible — Saul, the 
Pharisee, became a witness of the Resurrection, a preacher of the Cross, 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE RETIREMENT OP ST. PAUL. 

** Thou shalt have joy in sadness soon, 

The pure calm hope be thine, 

That brightens like the eastern moon, 

When day’s wild lights decline.” — Keule, 

Saul was now a Nazarene,” but many a year of thought and training had to 
elapse before he was prepared for the great mission of his life. 

If, indeed, the Acts of the Apostles were our only source of information 
respecting him, we should have been compelled to suppose that he instantly 

vi 4, 9 ; viii. 11 ; jdv. 15 ; xv. 3 ; 1 Cor. xv. passim: Rom. x. 6 ; OoL iii. 1 ; Eph. ii 6j 
1 IHm. iii. 16, ^ 

' John vii. 12, 47 ; ix. 16 ; x, 20. 

I 2 
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plungfed into tlie work of teaching. “ He was with the disciples in Damascus 
certain days,” says St. Luke ; ‘‘ and immediately in the synagogues ho began 
to preach Jesus, that He is the Son of God and he proceeds to narrate the 
amazement of the Jews, the growing power of Saul’s demonstrations, and, 
after an indefinite period had elapsed, the plot of the Jews against him, and 
his escape from Damascus. 

But St. Luke never gives, nor professes to give, a complete biography. 
Dunng the time that he was the companion of the Apostle his details, indeed, 
are numerous and exact ; but if oven in this later part of his career ho never 
mentions Titus, or once alludes to the fact that St. Paul wrote a single epistle, 
we cannot be surprised that his notices of the Apostle’s earlier career are frag- 
mentary, either because he knew no more, or because, in his brief space, he 
suppresses all circumstances that did not bear on his immediate purpose. 

Accordingly, if we turn to the biographic retrospect in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, in which St. Paul refers to this period to prove the independence of 
hb apostolate, we find that in the Acts the events of three years have been 
compressed into as many verses, and that, instead of immediately beginning to 
preach at Damascus, he immediately retired into Arabia.^ For “w^hen,” he 
says, “ He who separated me from my mother’s womb, and called mo by His 
grace, Was pleased to reveal His Son in mo, that I miglit preach Him among 
the Gontiles, immediately I did not communicate with flesh and blood, nor 
went I up to Jerusalem to those who were Apostles before me, but I went 
away into Arabia, and again I returned to Damascus.” 

No one, I think, who reads this passage attentively can deny that it gives 
the impression of an intentional retirement from human intercourse. A multi- 
tude of writers have assumed that St. Paul first preached at Damascus, then 
retired to Arabia, and then retumed, with increased zeal and {)ower, to preach 
in Damascus once more. Not only is St. Paul’s own language unfavourable 
to such a view, but it seems to exclude it. What would all psychologiciil 

1 Acts ix. 19, 20. 

2 I understand the of Gal. i. 10 as immediately succeeding St. Paul’s conver-sion ; 
the ev0€(o? of Acts ix. 20 as immediately succeeding his return to Damascus. The re- 
tirement into Arabia must be interpreted as a lacuna either at the middle of Acts ix. 19, 
or at the end of that verse, or after verse 21. The reasons why I unhesitatingly 
assume the first of these alternatives are given in the text. There is nothing to be said 
for supposing with Kuinoel and Olshausen that it was subsequent to the escape from 
Damascus, which seems directly to contradict, or at any rate to render superfluous, the 
TriXii/ of Gal i. 17. We may be quite sure that St. Paul did not talk promiscuously about 
this period of his life. No man, even with familiar friends, will make the most solemn 
crises of his life a subject of common conversation ; and Paul was by no means a man to 
wear his heart upon his sleeve. How many hundreds who read tnis passage will by a 
moment’s thought become aware that apart from written memoranda, and possibly even 
with their aid, there is no one living who could write his own biography with any approach 
to accuracy ? What reason is there for supposing that it would have been otherwise 
with St. Paul? What reason is there for the supposition that he entrusted St. Luke with 
all the important facts which had occurred to him, when we see that what St. Luke was 
able to record about him neither portrayed one-fourth of his character nor preserved a 
memorial of one tithe of his suflTenngs ? And it is to be observed that in Acts xxii. 10 17 
where it had no bearing on his immediate subject, St. Paul himself omits all reference to 
this retirement into Arabia. 
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considerations lead ns to think likely in the case of one circumstanced as Saul 
of Tarsus was nft^ir his sudden and stranpre conversion? The least likely 
course — the one which would place him at the greatest distance from all deep 
and earnest spirits who havoijassed through a similar crisis — would be for him 
to have plunged at once into the arena of controversy, and to have passed* 
without pause or breathing-space, from the position of a leading persecutor 
into that of a prominent champion. In the case of men of shallow nature, or 
superficial convictions, such a proceeding is possible ; but we cannot imagine it 
of St. Paul. It is not thus with souls which have been arrested in mid-career 
by the heart- searching voice of God. Just as an eagle which has been drenched 
and battered by some fierce storm will alight to plume its ru filed wings, so 
when a groat soul has “ passed through fire and through water ” it needs some 
safe and quiet place in Avhich to rest. The lifelong conductions of any man 
may be i-eversed in an instant, and that sudden reversion often causes a 
man^ellous change ; but it is nev(‘r in an instant that the whole nature and 
character of a man are transfornie<l from what they were before. It is difficult 
to conceive of any change more total, any rift of difference more deep, than 
that which separated Saul the persecutor from Paul the Ai>ostlo ; and wo are 
sure that — like Moses, like Elijah, like our Lord Himself, like almost every 
great soul in ancient or modem times to whom has been entrusted the task of 
swaying the de.stiuies by moulding the convictions of mankind — like Sakya 
Mouni, like Mahomet in the cave of Him, like St. Francis of Assisi in his 
sickness, like Luther in the monastery of Erfurdt — he would need a quiet 
period in which to elaborate his thoughts, to still the tumult of his emotions, 
to commune in seci*ecy and in silence with his own soul. It was necessary for 
him to understand the Scriptures ; to co-ordinate his old with his new beliefs. 
It is hardly too much to say that if Saul — ignorant as yet of many essential 
tmtlis of Christianity, alien as yet from the experience of its deepest power — 
had begun at once to argue with and to preach to others, he could hardly have 
done the work he did. To suppose that the truths of which afterwartis ho 
became the appointed teiicher wore all revealed to him as by one flasli of li^ht 
in all their fulness, is to suppose that which is alien to God's dealings with the 
human soul, and which utterly contradicts the phenomena of that long series 
of Epistles in which wo watch the progress of his thoughts. Even on grounds 
of historic probability, it seems unlikely that Saul should at once have been 
able to substitute a propaganda for an inquisition. Under such circumstances 
it would have been difficult for the brethren to trust, and still more difficult 
for the Jews to tolerate him. Tlie latter would have treated him as a shame- 
less renegade,^ the former would have mistrusted him as a secret spy. 

We might, perhaps, have expected that Saul would have stayed quietly 
among the Christians at Damascus, mingling unobtrusively in their meetings, 
listening to them, learning of them, taking at their love-feasts the humbh^st 
Xfiace. We can hardly suppose that he cherished, in those first days of )iis 

^ They would have called him a loio, one who had abandoned his religious cou\ictioui. 
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Christian career, the developed purpose of preaching an independent Gospel. 
Assailed, as he subsequently was, on all sides, but thwarted most of all by the 
espionage of false brethren, and the calumnies of those who desired to throw 
doubt on his inspired authority, it was indeed a providential circumstance that 
the events which followed his conversion wore such as to separate him as far 
as possible from the appearance of discipleship to human instructors. As a 
Pharisee ho had sat at the feet of Gamaliel ; as a Christian he called no man 
his master. He asserts, with reiterated earnestness, that his teaching as well 
as his authority, “ his Gospel ” no less than his Apostleship, had been received 
immediately from Grod. Indeed, the main object of that intensely interesting 
and characteristic narrative which occupies the two first chapters of the Epistle 
to the Galatians is to establish the declaration which he felt it necessary to 
make so strongly, that “ the Gospel preached by him was not a human gospel, 
and that ho did not even receive it from any human being, nor was he taught 
it, but through revelation of Jesus Christ.” ^ Had he not been able to assure 
his converts of this — had he not been able to appeal to visions and revelations 
of the Lord — he might have furnished another instance of one whose opinions 
have been crushed and silenced by the cm 2 )ty authonty of names. It was from 
no personal feeling of emulation — a feeling of which a soul so passionately in 
earnest as his is profoundly incapable — but it was from the duty of ensuring 
attention to the truths he preached tliat he felt it to bo so necessary to con- 
vince the churches which ho had founded how deep would be their folly if 
they allowed themselves to be seduced from the liberty of his Gospel by the re- 
trograde mission of the evangelists of bondage. It was indispensable for the 
dissemination of the truth that he should be liskmed to as an Apostle “ neither 
of man, nor by any man, but by Jesus Christ, and God, who raised him from 
the dead.” Had his Apostleship emanated from (iirb) the Twelve, or been 
conferred on him by the consecrating act of (5ta) any one of thom,^ then tliey 
might be supposed to have a certain superior commission, a certain coercive 
power. If, as far as he was concerned, they had no such power, it was because 
he had received his commission directly from his Lord. And to this indepen- 
dence of knowledge he often refers. He tells the Thessalonians, “ by tho 
Word of the Lord,”^ that those who were still alive at the Second Advent 
should not be beforehand with — should gain no advantage or priority over — 
those that slept. Ho tells the Ephesians^ that it was by revelation that God 
“ made known to him the mysteiy which in other generations was not made 
known to the sons of men — namely, that the Gentiles are co-heirs and co- 
members and co-partakers® of the promise in Christ Jesus, through the Gospel 
of which he became a minister according to the gift of the grace of God, which 
was given him according to the migidy working of His power.” He tells the 
Colossians ® that he became a minister of the Church “ in accordance with the 
stewardship of God given to him for them, that he might fully preach the 

I Gal. i. 11, 12. 2 Gal. i. 1, ovK an* aySpiintor ov6i 6i av$ptanov. 

* 1 Tliess. iv. 15, h Aoyy KvpCw, < Eph. iii. J— 6. 

* avyK\npw6tia aal avcrtrufia xal avfiatraxa. * CJoL i 25. 
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Word of God, the mystery hidden from the ages and the generations.^’ From 
these and from other passages it seems clear that what St. Paul meant to 
represent as special subjects of the revelation which he had received were 
partly distinct views of what rule ought to bo followed by Christians in special 
instances, partly great facts about the resurrection,^ partly the direct vision of 
a Saviour not only risen from the dead, but exalted at the right hand of God; 
but especially the central and peculiar fact of his teaching “ the mystery of 
Christ” — the truth once secret, but now revealed — the deliverance wliich He 
liad wrought, the justification by faith which He had rendered possible, and, 
most of all, the free offer of this great salvation to the Gentiles, without the 
necessity of their incurring the yoke of bondage, which even the Jew had 
found to bo heavier than he could bear.^ 

It can hardly, ther(;fore, be doubted that after his recovery from the shock 
of conviction with which his soul must long liave continued to tremble, Paul 
only spent a few quiet days with Ananias, and any other brethren who would 
hold out to him the right liand of friendship. He might talk with them of 
the life which Jesus had lived on earth. He might hear from them those 
reminiscences of the 

“ Sinless years 

Which breathed beneath the Syrian blue,” 

of which the most precious were afterwards recorded by the four Evangelists. 
In listening to those he would have been fed with “the spiritual guileless 
milk.” 3 Nor can we doubt that in those days more than ever he would 
refrain his soul and keep it low— tliat his soul was even as a weaned child. 
But of the mystery which ho was afterwards to preach — of that which 
emphatically he called “his Gospel”* — neither Ananias (who was himself a 
rigid Jew), nor any of the disciidcs, could tell him anything. That Avas 
taught him by God alone. It came to him by the illuminating power of the 
Spirit of Christ, in revelations Avhich accompanied each step in that Divine 
process of education Avhich constituted his life. 

But he could not in any case have stayed long in Damascus. His position 
there was for the present untenable. Alike the terror with which his arrival 
must liaA'o been expected by the brethren, and the expectation wliich it ha<l 
aroused among the Jews, would make him the centre of hatred and suspicion, 
of rumour and curiosity. He ma}^ oven have been in danger of arrest by the 
very subordinates to whom liis sudden change of purpose must hai'e seemed 
to delegate his commission. But a stronger motive for retirement than all 
this would be the yearning for solitude; the intense desire, and even the 
overpowering necessity, to be for a time alone with God. He was a stricken 
deer, and was impelled as by a strong instinct to leave the herd. In solitude 
a man may trace to their hidden source the fatal errors of the past ; he may 

' See 1 Cor. xv. 22 ; 1 These, iv. 15. 

* See Col. iv. 3 ; Eph. iii. 3 ; vi. 19 ; Bom. nvi. 25. 

* 1 Pet. ii. 2, rh Koyuchv aSoAor 

* 1 Cor. ix. 17; Gal. ii. 2, 7; 2 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Tim. U. a 
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pray for that light from heaven — no longer flaming with more than noonday 
fierceness, but shining quietly in dark places — which shall enable him to 
understand the many mysteries of life ; he may wait the healing of his deep 
wounds by the same tender hand that in mercy has inflicted them ; he may 

“ Sit on the desert stone 
Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone ; 

And a gentle voice comes through the wild, 

Like a father consoling his fretful child, 

That banishes bitterness, wrath, and f('ar. 

Saying, ‘Man is distant, ijut God is NiiAU.’ ** 

And so Saul went to Arabia — a word which must, I think, be understood in 
its popular and primary sense to mean the Sinaitic peninsnlad 

He who had been a persecutor in honour of Moses, would henceforth be 
himself represented as a renegade from Moses. The most zealous of the 
living servants of Mosaisin was to bo the man who should prove most 
convincingly tliat Mosaism was to vanisli away. Was it not natural, then, 
that he should long to visit the holy ground where the bush had glowed 
in unconsuming fire, and the granite crags had trembled at the voice which 
uttered the fiery law.^^ Would the shadow of good things look so much of a 
shadow if he visited the very spot where the great Lawgiver and the great 
Prophet had held high cominuiiings with God ? Could he indeed be sure that 
he had come unto the Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to Jesus the Mediator of a new covenant, until he 
had visited the mount that might be touched and that burned with fire, where 
amid blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the sound of a trumpet and 
the voice of words, Moses himself had exceedingly feared and quaked P 

How long he stayed, we do not know. It has usually been assumed that 
his stay was brief ; to me it seems far more probable that it occupied no small 
portion of those “three years which ho tells us elapsed before ho visited 
Jerusalem. Few have doubted that those “ three years ” are to be dated from 
his conversion. It seems clear that after his conv^ersion ho stayed but a few 
da.ys {vfxtpai tipU) with the disciples; that then — at the earliiist practicable 
moment— he retired into Arabia; that after his return he began to preach, 
and that this ministry in Damascus was interrupted after a certain period 
iKovcd) by the conspiracy of the Jews. The latter expression is translated 
“many days in the Acts; but though the continuance of his preaching may 
have occupied days which in comparison with his first brief stay might have 
been called “ many,” the phrase itself is so vague that it might be used of 
almost any period from a fortnight to three years.^ As to the general 
correctness of this conclusion I can feel no doubt; the only point wliich must 
always remain dubious is whether the phrase “tliree years” means three 
complete years, or whether it means one full year, and a part, however short, 
of two other years. From the chronology of St. Paul’s life we can attain no 

J See ExcursuB IX., “Sauk in Arabia.” 2 13 ^ 

" It ictimlly is used of three yoara in 1 Kings ii. 38. 
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oeiiainty on this point, though such lights as we have are slightly in favour of 
the longer rather tlian of the shorter period. 

Very much depends upon the question whether physical infirmity, and 
prostration of health, were in part the cause of this retirement and inactivity. 
And hero again we are on uncertain ground, because this at once opens the 
often discussed problem as to the nature of the affliction to wliich St. Paul so 
pathetically alludes as his “ stake in the flesh.’’ I am led to touch upon that 
question here, because I l)elieve that this dreadful affliction, whatever it may 
have been, had its origin at this very timc.^ The melancholy through wliich, 
like a fire at midnight, his enthusiasm bums its way — the deep despondency 
which sounds like an undertone even amid the bursts of exultation which 
triuinjih over it, seem to me to have been in no small measure due to this. It 
gave to St. Paul that painful self-consciousness which is in itself a daily trial to 
any man who, in spite of an innato love for retirement, is thrust against his 
will into publicity and conflict. It seems to break the wings of his spiritfso 
that sometimes he drops as it were quite suddenly to the earth, checked and 
beaten down in the very midst of his loftiest and strongest flights. 

No one can even cursorily read St. Paul’s Epistles without observing 
that he was aware of something in his aspect or liis personality which 
distressed him with an agony of humiliation — something which seems to 
force him, against every natural instinct of his disposition, into language 
which sounds to himself like a boastfulness which was abhorrent to him, 
but w'hich he finds to be more necessary to himself than to other men. It 
is as though he felt that his appearance was against him. Whenever he 
has ceased to be carried away by the current of some po^Yel•ful argument, 
whenever his sorrow at the insidious encroachment of errors against which 
he had flung the whole force of his chan\cter has s]>ent itself in words of 
immeasurable indignation — whenever he drops the high language of apos- 
tolical authority and iuspii-cd conviction — wo hear a sort of wailing, pleading, 
appealing tone iu his jKM’sonal addresses to his converts, which would be 
almost impossible in one whose pride of personal manhood had not been 
abashed by some external defects, to wliich ho might indeed appeal as 
marks at once of the service and the protection of his Saviour, but whicli 
made him less able to copo face to face with the insults of opponents or 
the ingratitude of friends. His language leaves on us the impression of 
one who was acutely sensitive, and whose sensitiveness of temjierament has 
been aggravated by a meanness of presence which is indeed forgotten by 
the friends who know liim, but which raises in strangers a prejudice not 
always overcome. Many, indeed, of the brethren iu the little churche.s 
which he founded, had so “ grappled him to their souls wdth hooks of steel,” 
that he could speak iu letter after letter of their abounding love and 

^ There is nothing to exclude this in the €860*0x01 of 2 C’or. xii. 7 . Theaflliition 
might not have arrived at its fnli intrmitif till that period, which was some years after 
luH convoi'sion, about A.D. 4 d, when St. raul was at Antioch or Jerusalem or 
TuibllS, 
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tendemees and gratitude towards him^ — that he can call thorn *‘my little 
children” — that he can assume their intense desire to see him, and can 
grant that desire as an express favour to them ; ^ and that ho is even forced 
to soothe those jealousies of affection which were caused by liis acceptance 
of aid from one church which he would not accept from others. But ho 
is also well aware that he is hated with a perfect virulence of hatred, and 
(which is much more wounding to such a spirit) that with this hatred there 
is a large mixture of unjust contempt. From this contempt even of the 
contemptible, from this hatred even of the hateful, he could not but 
shrink, though he knew that it is often the penalty with which the world 
rewards service, and the tribute which vdrtuo receives from vice. 

It is this which explains the whole style and character of his Epistles.^ 
The charges which his enemies made against him have their foundation 
in facts about his method and addr(‘ss, which made those charges all the 
more dangerous and the more stinging by giving them a certain plausibility. 
They were, in fact, yet another instance of those half-truths which are the 
worst of lies. Tlius — adopting the taunts of his adversaries, as he often 
does — he says that he is in presence “ humble” among them, ^ and “ rude in 
speech,”^ and he quotes their own reproach lhat “his bodily presence was 
weak, and his speech contemptible.” ^ Being confessedly one who strove 
for peace and unity, who endeavoured to meet all men half-way, who 
was ready to be all things to all men if by any means he might save some, 
he has more than once to vindicate his character from those charges rd 
insincerity, craftiness, dLshonesty, guile, man-pleasing and flattery ,7 which 
are, perhaps, summed up in the general depreciat ion which he so indignantly 
rebuts that “ he walked according to the flesh.” * or in other words that 
his motives were not spiritual, but low and selflsh. He has, too, to defend 
himself from the insinuation that his self-abasements had been needless 
and excessive;® that even his apparent self-denials had only been assumed 
as a cloak for ulterior views ; and that his inU*rcourso was so marked by 
levity of purpose, that there was no trusting to his promises.^^ Now how 
came St. Paul to bo made the butt for such calumnies as these ? Chiefly, 
BO doubt, because he was, most sorely against his will, the leader of a i)art.y, 
and because there are in all ages souls which delight in lies —men “ whose 
throat is an open sepulchre, and the poison of asps fs under their lips ; ” 
but partly, also, because he regarded tact, concession, conciliatoriness, as 
Divine weapons which God had permitted him to use against powerful 
obstacles ; and partly because it was easy to satirise and misrepres< 3 nt a 
depression of spirits, a hiimility of demeanour, which were either the direct 
results of some bodily affliction, or which the consciousness of this affliction 


» Phil, passim. 2 2 Oor. i. 15, 23. 

® See Excursus I. : “The Style of St. Paul as illustrative of his Character,” 
* 2 Cor. X. 1, 2. 8 2 Cor. x. 2. 

^ 2 Cor. xi. 6, ISuorrj^ it' \6yift, 2 2 Cor. xi. 7. 

! 2 Cor. X 10. 10 2 Cor. xiL 16. 

7 2 Cor. u. 17, IV. 2 ; 1 Thess. ii. 3—6. 2 Cor. i. 17. 
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had rendered habitnal. We feel at once that this would be natural to the 
bowed and weak figure which Albrecht Diirer has represented ; but that it 
would be impossible to the imposing orator whom Kaphael has placed on the 
stops of the Areopagus.' 

And to this ho constantly refers. Tliere is hardly a letter in which he 
does not allude to his mental trials, his physical sufferings, his persecutions 
his infirmities. Ho tolls the Corinthmns that his intercourse with them 
liad been characterised by physical weakness, fear, and much trembling.^ 
He reminds the Galatians that he had preached among them in consequence 
of an attack of severe sickness.^ He speaks of the inexorable burden of 
life, and its unceasing moan,'' The trouble, the perplexity, the persecution, 
the prostrations which were invariable conditions of his life, seem to him 
like a perpetual carrying about with him in his body of the mortificatioa — 
the putting to death — of Christ ; ^ a perpetual betrayal to death for Christ's 
sake — a perpetual exhibition of the energy of death in his outward life.® He 
died daily, he was in deaths oft ; • he was being killed all the day long.® 

And this, too— as well as the fact that he seems to write in Greek and 
think in Syriac — is the key to the peculiarities of St. Paul’s language. The 
feeling that ho was inadequate for the mighty task which God had specially 
entrusted to him ; the dread lest his personal insignificance should lead any 
of his hearers at once to reject a doctrine announced by a weak, suffering, 
distressed, overburdened man, who, though an ambassador of Christ, bore 
in his own aspect so few of the credentials of an embassy ; the knowledge 
that the fiery spirit which “ o'erinformed ite tenement of clay ” was held, 
like the light of Gideon’s pitchers, in a fmgile and earthen vessel,® seems to 
bo so constantly and so opprcsnively present with him, as to make all words 
too weak for the weight of meaning they have to bear. Hence his language, 
in many passages, bears the traces of almost morbid excitability in ita 
passionate alternations of humility with assertions of the real greatness of 
his hibours,'® and of scorn and inilignation against fickle weaklings and 
intriguing calumniators with an intense and yearning love." Sometimes his 
heart beats >vith such quick emotion, his thoughts rush with such confused 
impetuosity, that in anakolufhon after auakoluthon, and parenthesis after 
parenthesis, the whole ineiuiing becomes uncertain.'^ His feeling is so intense 
that his very words catch a life of their own — they become “ living creatures 
with hands and feet.” Sometimes ho is almost contempt uons in his asser- 
tion of the rectitude which makes liim indifferent to vulgar criticism," and 
keenly bitter in the sarcasm of his self -depreciation.''* In one or two 

' Huusrath, p. 51. ^ 1 Cor. ii. 8. 3 13 ^ 

^ 2 C'Or. V. 4, oi orrf? cV t 4» 0‘ic^J'ft orei'a^oficy Papovfifiw, 

^ 2 Cor. iv. .8 — 10, . . . afropovfi.€i^i . . . . , , KaTo^aAAoMCt'Oi 

, , . TrarroTe ■riji' y^KpcJtrti' rov ’lr}<roO ry <ratfxaTi ircpi^t'pwTc^, 

» Id. 11, aft yap oi ^u>i/Tec, <I« Odrarot' trapaSiSopiOa. 

1 2 Oor. xi. ^ ; 1 Cor. xv. 31. * Rom. viii. 36. 

•J 2 Cor. iv. 7. >“ 1 Cor. xv. 10. " Gal, and 2 Cor. oawm. 

W Gal. iv. 12. « Gal. Iv. 14 ; 1 Cor. iv. 13 ; Phil, ui 8. 

1 Cor. It. 8, ** 1 Cor. iv. 10 ; x. 15 ; 2 Cor. xi. 16—19 ; xii. 11. 
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instances an enemy miglit almost apply the word brutal to the language 
in which he ridicules, or denounces, or unmasks the impuguers of his gospel ; ^ 
in one or two passages he speaks with a tinge of irony, almost of irritation, 
about those “ accounted to be pillars ’’ — the “ out-and-out Apostles,” who 
even if they were Apostles ten times over added nothing to him : -—but the 
storm of passion dies away in a moment ; ho is sorry even for the most 
necessary and justly-deserved severity, and all ends in expressions of tender- 
ness and, as it were, with a burst of teara.^ 

Now it is true that we recognise in Saul of Tarsus the restlessness, the 
vehemence, the impetuous eagerness which we see in Paul the Apostle ; 
but it is hard to imagine in Saul of Tarsus the nervous shrinking, the 
tremulous sensibility, the profound distrust of his own gifts and ])owers 
apart from Divine grace, which are so repeatedly manifest in the language of 
Paul, the fettered captive of Jesus Christ. It is hard to imagine tliat such a 
man as the Apostle became could ever have been the furious iiupiisitor, 
the intruder even into the sacred retirement of peaceful homes, the (‘ager 
candidate for power to suppress a heresy even in distant citit*a, wliicli Saul 
was before the vision on the way to Damascus. It is a matter of common 
experience that some physical humiliation, especially if it take the form 
of terrible disfigurement, often acts in this very way upon human character.^ 
It makes the bold shrink ; it makes the arrogant humble ; it makes the 
self-confident timid; it makes those who once loved publicity long to hide 
themselves from the crowd ; it turns every thought of the heart from tmst in 
self to humblest submission to the will of God. Even a dangerous illness 
is sometimes sufficient to produce results like these ; but when the illness 
leaves its physical marks for life upon the frame, its effects arc inteiisifi(*d ; 
it changes a mirthful reveller, like Francis of Assisi, into a scpialid ascetic; 
a favourite of society, like Francis Xavier, into a toilsome missionary ; a gay 
soldier, like Ignatius Loyola, into a rigid devotee. 


^ Gal iil 1 ; iv. 17 (in the Greek). 

2 Gal. ii. 6, Tujv BoKOvmuv elifaC rt , — orrolot nore 7i<raVf ovStv ftoi 6iaucj)epei I 9, ol SoKovyre^ orvAot 
^Ivat : 11, KaTeyvu}(rfi€V 0 ^ V- I Cor. XV. 9 ; 2 Cor. xi. 5, Tu>y vnepAiay ujro<n6\uiy. 2 Cor. xii. 11, 
avSev varep-qaa rwy urrepAtar aTTOCToAoji' el Kal ovfieV eifii. 

3 Gal. iv. 19 ; 2 Cor. ii. 4 ; Kom. ix, 1 — 3. As bearing on this subject, every one will 
read with interest the verses of Dr. Newman — 

“I dreamed that with a passionate coiuiilaiiit 
I wislied me hom amid God’.s deeds of might, 

And envied those wJm had the presence bright 
Of gifted propliet or strong-hearted saint, 

Whom my heart loves, and fancy strives to paint. 

T turned, wh-n straight a stranger met my sight. 

Came as my gue.st, and did awhile unite 
Ilis lot w'lth mine, and lived without restraint. 

Courteous ho was, and grave ; so meek in mitn^ 

It seemed untrue, or told a purpose weak ; 

Vet, in the mood, could he with aptness sj^eak 
Or with stern force, fr show of feeling keen, 

Marking deep craft, mrthongUt, and hidden pride; 

Then came a voice, ‘ St. Paul is at tliy side I ' " 

^ The of 2 Cor. xii. 7 shows that the “stake in the flesh” waa notUiiur 
congenital, ^ 
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What was the nature of this stake in the flesh, we sliall examine fully iu a 
separate essay ; ^ but that, whatever it may have been, it came to St. Paul as a 
direct consequence of visions and revelations, and as a direct counteraction to 
the inflation and self-importance which such exceptional insight might 
otherwise have caused to such a character as his, ho has himself informed us. 
Wo are, therefore, naturally led to suppose that the first impalement of his 
health by this wounding splinter accompanied, or resulted from, that greatest 
of all his revelations, the appearance to liim of the risen Christ as he was 
travelling at noonday nigh unto Damascus. If so, we see yet another 
reason for a retirement from all exertion and publicity, which was as necessary 
for his body as for his soul. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE BEGINNING OP A LONG MARTYRDOM. 

“ Bo bold as a leopard, swift as an eagle, bounding as a stag, brave as a lion, to 
do the will of thy Father which is in heaven.” — Pesachim, f. 112, 2. 

Calmed by retirement, confirmed, it may be, by fresh revelations of the ^vill 
of God, clearer in his conceptions of truth and duty, Saul returned to 
Damascus. We need look for no further motives of his return than such as 
rose from the convictiou that he was now sufficiently prepared to do the work 
to which Christ had called him. 

Ho did not at once begin liis mission to the Gentiles. “ To the Jew first ” 
was the understood rule of the Apostolic teaching,- and had been involved in 
the directions given by Christ Himself.'^ Moreover, the Gentiles were 
so unfamiliar with the institution of jiroaching, their whole idea of worship was 
so alieu from every form of doctrinal or moral exhortation, that to begin 
])y pn'aohing to them was almost impossible. It was through the Jews that 
the Gentiles were most easily reached. The proselytes, numerous iu every 
city, were specially numerous at Damascus, and by their agency it was certain 
that every truth pro])ouuded in tlie Jewish synagogue would, even if only by 
the ageucy of female proselytes, be rapidly communicated to the Gentile 
agora. 

It was, therefore, to the sYuagogue.s that Saul naturally resorted, and 
there that lie first began to deliver his message. Since the Christians were 
still iu communion with the synagogue and the Temple — since their leader, 
Ananias, was so devout according to the law as to have won the willing 
testimony of all the Jews who lived in Damascus ^—no obstacle would b© placed 
in the way of the youthful Rnbhi ; and as ho had been a scholar in the roost 

^ See Excursus X., *‘St. Paul’s * Stoke in the Flesh.* 

* Horn. i. 16 ; Acts iii. 26; xiii. 83, 89, 46 ; John iv. 22. 

» Luke xxiv. 47 ; cf. Isa. ii, 2, 3 ; xlix. 6 ; Mio. iv. 2. ^ Acts x\iL 12. 
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eminent of Jewish schools, his earliest appearances on the arena of controversy 
would be awaited with contention and curiosity. We liave no reason to 
suppose that the animosity against the Nazarenes, which Saul himself Imd 
kept alive in Jerusalem, had as yet penetrated to Damascus. News is slow to 
travel in Eastern countries, and those instantaneous waves of opinion which 
flood our modem ci\ulisatioii wore unknown to ancient times. In the capital 
of Syria, Jews and Christians were still living together in mutual toleration, 
if not in mutual esteem. They had been thus living in J oriisalom until the 
spark of hatred had been stnick out by the collision of the Hellenists of the 
liberal with those of the narrow school — the Christian Hellenists of the 
Hagadoth with the Jewish Hellenists of the Halacha. To Saul, if not solely, 
yet in great measure, this collision had been due ; and Saul liad been on his 
way to stir up the same wrath and strife in Damascus, wlieii he had been 
resistlessly arrested^ on his unhallowed mission by tlie vision and the 
reproach of his ascended Lord. 

But the authority, and the letters, had been entrusted to him alone, and 
none but a few hot zealots really desired that pious and respectable persons 
like Ananias — children of Abraham, servants of Moses— sliould Ix) dragged, 
with a halter round their necks, from peaceful Jiomes, scourged by the people 
with whom they had lived without any serious disagreement, and haled to 
Jemsalem by fanatics who would do their best to procure against them the 
fatal vote which might consign them to the revolting hoiTors of an almost 
obsolete execution. 

So that each Ruler of a Synagogue over whom Saul might have been 
domineering with all the pride of superior learning, and all the intemperance 
of flaming zeal, might bo glad enough to see and hear a man who could no 
longer hold in terror over him the commission of the Sanhedrin, and who had 
now rendered himself liable to the very penalties which, not long before, he 
had been so eager to inflict. 

And had Saul proved to bo but an ordinary disputant, the placidity of 
Jewish self-esteem would not have been disturbed, nor would ho have ruffled 
the sluggish stream of legal self-satisfaction. He did not speak of circum- 
cision as superfluous ; he said nothing about the evanescence of the Temple 
service, or the substitution for it of a more spiritual worship. Ho did not 
breathe a word about turning to the Gentiles. The subject of his preacliing 
was that “ Jesus is the Son of God.’’ 2 At first this preaching excitod no 
special indignation. The worshippers in the synagogue only felt a keen 
astonishment 2 that this was the man who had ravaged in Jerusalem thoso 
WHO called on “ this nauje,’’^ and who had come to Damascus for the express 
purpose of leading them bound to the High Priest. But when once self-love 
18 seriously wounded, toleration rarely survives. This was the case with the 
Jews of Damascus. They very soon discovered that it was no mere Ananiaa 

y j^hil.^ iii. 12, Kar€A)j((>0T)v virb rov Xpicrrov ’li. 

'htvovvf not xpKTTbi/, is here the true reading (h, A, B, C, E). 

» Acte II. 21, ^ V, sLpra, p. 61. 
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with whom they had to deal It was, thronghoat life, Paul’s unhappy fate to 
kindle the most vinilout animosities, because, though conciliatory and courteous 
by temperament, he yet carried into his arguments that intensity and forth- 
riglitness winch awaken dormant opposition. A languid controversialist will 
always meet with a languid tolerance. But any controversialist whose honest 
belief in his own doctrines makes him terribly in earnest, may count on a life 
embittered by tlie anger of those on whom he has forced the disagreeable task 
of re-considering their own assumptions. No one likes to bo suddenly 
awakened. The Jews were indignant with one who disturbed the deep 
slumber of decided opinions. Their accredited teachers did not like to be 
deposed from the papacy of infallible ignorance. They began at Damascus to 
feel towards Saul tliat fierce detestation which dogged him thenceforward to 
the last day of his life. Out of their own Scriptures, by their own methods 
of exegesis, in iheir own stylo of dialectics, by the interpretation of prophecies 
of which they did not dispute the validity, he simply confounded them. He 
could now apply the very same principles which in the mouth of Stephen he 
had found it impossible to resist. The result was an unanswerable proof tliat 
the last ceon of God’s earthly dispensations had now dawned, that old things 
had passed away, and all things had Ix^come new. 

If arguments are such as cannot bo refuted, and yet if those who hear 
them will not yield to them, they inevitably excite a bitter rage. It was so 
with the Jews. Some time had now elapsed since Saul’s return from Arabia,' 
and they saw no immediate chance of getting rid of this dangerous intruder. 
They therefore took refuge in what St. Chrysostom calls “ the syllogism of 
violence.” They might at least plead the excuse — ^and how bitter was the 
remorse which such a plea would excite in Saul's own conscience — that they 
were only treating him in the way in which ho himself had treated all who 
held the same opinions. Even-handed justice was thus commending to his 
own lips the iugreditnits of that poisoned chalice of intolerance w’hich he had 
forced on others. It is a far from improbable conjecture that it was at this 
early period that the Apostle endured one, and perhaps more than one, of 
those five Jewish scourgings wliich he tells the Corinthians that he had 
suffered at the hands of the Jews. For it is hardly likely that they would 
resort at once to the strongest measures, and the scourgmgs might be taken 
as a reminder that worse was yet to come. Indeed, there are few more 
striking proofs of the severity of that life which the Apostle so cheerfully — 
nay, even so joyfully — endured, than the fact that in his actual biography not 
one of those five inflictions, terrible as wo know that they must have been, is 
so mu(*h as mentioned, and that in his Epistles they are only recorded, among 
trials yet more insupportable, in a jmssiug and casual allusion.* 

But wo know from the example of the Apostles at Jerusalem that no such 
pain or danger would Irnye put a stop to his ministry. Like them, he would 
have seen an honour in such disgrace. At last, exasperated beyond all en- 


Acts ix. 2S, i^^cpai tKOVOi, 


* See Excursus XI., ** On Jewish Soourgings. 
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durance at one whom they hated as a renegade, and. whom they could not even 
enjoy the luxury of despising as a heretic, they made a secret plot to kill him.* 
The conspiracy was made known to Saul, and he was on his guard against it. 
The Jews then took stronger and more open measures. They watched the 
gates night and day to prevent the possibility of his escape. In this they 
were assisted by the Ethnarch, who supplied them with the means of doing it. 
This Ethnarch was either the Arab viceroy of Hareth, or tho chief official of the 
Jews themselves, 2 who well might possess this authority under a friendly prince. 

Tliere was thus an imminent danger that Saul would bo cut off at the 
very beginning of his career. But this was not to be. The disciples “ took 
Saul ” 3 — another of the expressions which would tend to show that he was 
exceptionally in need of help — and putting him in a large rope basket,* 
let him down through the window of a house which abutted on the wall.® 
It may be that they chose a favourable moment when the patrol had 
passed, and had not yet turned round again. At any rate, the escape was 
full of ignominy ; and it may have been this humiliation, or else the fact of 
its being among tho earliest perils which ho had undergone, that fixed it 
so indelibly on the memory of St. Paul. Nearly twenty years afterwards 
he mentions it to the Corinthians with special emphasis, after agonies and 
hair-breadth escapes which to us would have seemed far more formidable.*’' 
Here, then, closed in shame and danger the first i)age in this chequered 
and sad career. How he made his way to Jerusalem must be left to con- 
jecture. Doubtless, as he stole through the dark night alone — above all, 
as he passed the very spot where Christ had taken hold of him, and into 
one moment of his life had been crowded a whole eternity — his heart 
would be full of thoughts too deep for words. It has been supposed, from 
the expression of which he makes use in his speech to Agrippa, that 
ho may have preached in many synagogues on the days which were occu- 
pied on his journey to Jerusalem.^ But this seems inconsistent with his 
own statement that he was “ unknown by face to the churches of Judasa 
which were in Christ.”® It is not, however, unlikely that he may some- 
times have availed himself of the guest-chambers which were attached to 
Jewish synagogues; and if such was the case, he might have taught the 
first truths of the Gospel to the Jews without being thrown into close 
contact with Christian communities. 

* These secret plots were fearfully rife in these days of the Sicarii (Jos. Antt, xx. 8, § 5). 

^ 2 Cor. xi. 32, 6 e<f>poupei TTji/ ffoAti' I Acts ix. 24, oi 'lovSaioi iraptTrjpovv Ta 9 Tri;A.a?. 

Ethnarch, as well as Alabarch, was a title of Jewish governors in heathen cities. 

® Acts ix. 25. The reading ol p.aBy\Tcu avroO, though well attested, can hardly be 
correct. 

4 On (Ttrvpls see my Life of Christ, i. 403, 480. In 2 Cor. xi. 33 it is called a-apydvrj^ 
which is defined by Hesych. as nXeyp-a n «#c axoiviov. * 

^ Such windows are still to be seen at Damascus. For similar escapes, see Josh. ii. 16 f 
1 Sam. xix. 12. 

® 2 Cor. xi. 32. St. Paul’s conversion was about A.D. 37. The Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written A.D. 57, or early in A.D. 58. 

7 Acts xxvi. 20. 8 Qai 22. 
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In any case, bis journey could not have been much prolonged, for he 
tells us that it was his express object to visit Peter, whose recognition 
jnust have been invaluable to him, apart from the help and insight which 
ho could not but derive from conversing with one who had long lived in 
such intimate friendship with the Lord. 


CHAPTER Xin. 

SAUL’s reception at JERUSALEM. 

Cogiteraus ipsum Paulum, licet caelesti voce prostratum et instructum, ad 
hominem tamen missum esse, ut eacramenta perciperet.” — Auo. JJe Doctr. Christ. ^ 
ProL 

To re-visit Jerusalem must have cost the future Apostle no slight effort. How 
deep must have been his remorse as he neared the spot where he had seen 
the corpse of Stephen lying crushed under the stones ! With what awful 
interest must he now have looked on the scene of the Crucifixion, and the 
spot where He who was now risen and glorified had lain in the garden-tomb! 
How dreadful must have been the revulsion of feeling which rose from the 
utter change of his present relations towai'ds the priests whose lx?lief he 
had abandoned, and the Christians whose Gospel he had embraced ! He 
had left Jerusalem a Rabbi, a Phansee, a fanatic defender of the Oral Law; 
he was entering it as one who utterly distrusted the value of legal right- 
eousness, wlio wholly despised the beggarly elements of tradition. The 
proud man had become unspeakably humble; the savage persecutor un- 
speakably tender ; the self-satisfied Rabbi had abandoned in one moment 
his pride of nationality, his exclusive scorn, his Pharisaic pre-eminence, to 
take in exchange for tlicni the beatitude of unjust i>ersecution, and to become 
the suffering preacher of an execrated faith. What liad he to expect from 
Tlieophilus, whose letters he had perhaps destroyed ? from the Sanhedrists, 
whose zeal he had fired ? from his old fellow-pupils in the lecture-room of 
Gamaliel, who had seen in Saul of Tai’sus one who in learning was the glory 
of the school of Hillel, and in zeal the rival of the school of Shammai.^ 
How would he bo treated by those friends of his youth, by these teachers and 
companions of his life, now that proclaiming his system, his learning, his 
convictions, his whole life — and therefore theirs no less than his— to have 
been irremediably wrong, he had become an open adherent of the little Church 
which he once ravaged and destroyed ? 

But amid the natural shrinking with which he could not but anticipate an 
encounter so full of trial, ho would doubtless console himself with the thought 
lhat ho would find a brother's welcome among those sweet and gentle spirits 
whoso faith he had witnessed, whose love for each other he had envied while 
be hated. How exquisite would be the pleasure of sharing that peace which 
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lie had tried to shatter; of urging on others those arguments which had 
been bringing conviction to his own mind oven while he was most passionately 
resisting them ; of hearing again and again from holy and gentle lips the 
words of Him whom he had once blasphemed ! Saul might well have thought 
that the love, the nobleness, the enthusiasm of his new brethren would more 
than compensate for the influence and admiration which he had voluntarily 
forfeited ; and that to pluck with them the fair fruit of the Spirit — love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance — 
would be a bliss for which he might cheerfully abandon the whole world 
beside. No wonder that he essayed to join himself to the disciples.”* His 
knowledge of human nature might indeed have warned him that “ confidence 
is a plant of slow growth ” — that such a reception as he yearned for was 
hardly possible. It may be that he counted too much on the change wrought 
in human dispositions by the grace of Grod. The old Adam is oftentimes too 
strong for young Melancthon. 

For, alas ! a new trial awaited him. Peter, indeed, whom he had expressly 
come to see, at once received him with the large generosity of that impulsive 
heart, and being a married man, offered him hospitality without grudging. ^ 
But at first that was alL It speaks no little for the greatness and goodness of 
Peter — it is quite in accordance with that natural nobleness which we should 
expect to find in one whom Jesus Himself had loved and blessed — that he was 
the earliest among the brethren to rise above the influence of suspicion. He 
was at this time the leader of the Church in Jerusalem. As such he had not 
been among those who fled before the storm. He must have known that it was 
at the feet of this young Pharisee that the garments of Stephen's murderers 
had been laid. He must have feared him, perhaps even have hidden himself 
from him, when he forced his way into Christian homes. Nay, more, the heart 
of Peter must have sorely ached when he saw his little congregation slain, 
scattered, destroyed, and the ccenobitic community, the faith of which had been 
so bright, the enthusiasm so contagious, the common love so tender and so 
pure, rudely broken up by the pitiless persecution of a Pupil of the Schools. 
Yet, with the unquestioning trustfulness of a sunny nature — with that spiritual 
insight into character by which a Divine charity not only perceives real worth, 
but even creates worthiness where it did not before exist — Peter opens his door 
to one whom a meaner man might well have excluded as still too possibly a 
wolf amid the fold. 

But of the other leaders of the Church—if there were any at that time in 
Jerusalem — ^not one came near the new convert, not one so much as spoke to 
him. He was met on every side by cold, distrustful looks. At one stroke he 
had lost all his old friends ; it seemed to be too likely that he would gain no 
new ones in their place. The brethren regarded him with terror and mistrust* 
they did not believe that he was a disciple at aU.^ The fads wliich accom- 

> Acts 26. 3 

^ Acts ix. 26, inttparo KoWatrSai roU paBrfrali’ (the imperfect marks an unsuccessful 
effort) icol ir<irrcf vftofiodvTo airrhy, pii iricrcvoKTcf ftrriv 
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panied his alleged conversion they may indeed have heard of ; but they had 
occurred three years before. The nows of his recent preaching and recent peril 
in Damascus was not likely to have reached them ; but even if it had, it would 
have seemed so strange that they might be pardoned for looking with doubt on 
the persecutor turned brother— for even fearing that the asserted conversion 
might only be a ruse to enable Saul to learn their secrets, and so entrap them 
to their final ruin. And thus at first his intercourse with the brethren in the 
Church of Jerusalem was almost confined to his reception in the house of 
Peter. “ Other of the Apostles saw I none,” ho writes to the Galatians, 
“ save James the Lord’s brother.” But though he saw James, Paul seems to 
have had but little communion with him. All that we know of the first Bishop 
of Jerusalem shows us the immense dissimilarity, the almost antipathetic 
peculiarities which separated the characters of the two men. Even with the 
Lord Himself, if we may follow the plain language of the Gospels,^ the eldest 
of His brethren seems, during His life on earth, to have had but little commu- 
nion. He accepted indeed His Messianic claims, but he accepted them in the 
Judaic sense, and was displeased at that in His life which was most unmis- 
takably Divine. If ho bo rightly represented by tradition as a Legalist, a 
Nazarite, almost an Esseno, spending his w^hole life in prayer in the Temple, 
it was his obedience to Mosaism — scarcely modified in any external particular 
by his conversion to Christianity — which had gained for him even from the 
Jews the surname of “the Just.” If, as seems abnost demonstrable, he be 
the author of the Epistle which bears his name, we see how slight was the ex- 
tent to which his spiritual life had been penetrated by those special aspects 
of the one great truth which were to Paul the very breath and life of Chris- 
tianity. In that Epistle we find a stem and noble morality which rabes it 
infinitely above the reproach of being “ a mere Epistle of straw * but we 
nevertheless do not find one direct word about the Incarnation, or the Cruci- 
fixion, or the Atonement, or Justification by Faith, or Sanctification by the 
Spirit, or the Besurrection of the Dead. The notion that it was written to 
counteract either the teaching of St. Paul, or the dangerous consequences 
which might sometimes be deduced from that teaching, is indeed most 
extremely questionable ; and all that we can say of that supposition is, that it 
is not quite so monstrous a chimera as that which has been invented by the 
German theologians, who see St. Paul and his followers indignantly though 
covertly denounced in the Balaam and Jezebel of the Churches of Pergamos 
and Thyatira,^ and the Nicolaitans of the Church of Ephesus,^ and the 
“ synagogue of Satan, which say they are Jews, and are not, but do lie,” of the 
Church of Philadelphia.® And yet no one can read the Epistle of James side 
by side with any Epistle of St. Paul's without perceiving how wide were the 
differences between the two Apostles. St. James was a man eminently inflex- 

* Matt. xii. 46 ; Mark iii. 31 ; Luke viii. 19 ; John vii. 5. 

® “Bin recht strohern Epistcl, denn sie doch kein evangelisch Art an ihn hat** 
^Luther, Praef. A. 2*., 1522) ; but he afterwards modified his opinion. 

» Rev. ii. 20. * Rev. U, 6. * Rev. iih 9. 

J 2 
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ible ; St. Paul knew indeed liow to yield, but then the very points whieli he 
was least inclined to yield were those which most commanded the sympathy of 
James. What we know of Peter is exactly in accordance with the kind readi- 
ness with which he received the suspected and friendless Hellenist. What wo 
know of James would have led us a priori to assume that his relations with 
Paul would ncTcr get beyond the formal character which they wear in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and still more in the Epistle to the Galatians. But let it not 
be assumed that because there was little apparent sympathy and co-operation 
between St. Paul and St. James, and because they dwell on apparently opposite 
aspects of the truth, wo should for one moment be justified in disparaging 
either the one or the other. The divergences which seem to arise from the 
analysis of truth by individual minds are merged in tlio catholicity of a wider 
synthesis. W'hon St. Paul teaches that we are “justified by faith,” he is 
teaching a truth infinitely precious; and St. James is also teaching a precious 
truth when, with a different shade of meaning in both words, he says that 
“ by works a man is justified.” ^ The truths which these two great Apostles 
were commissioned to teach were complementary and supplementary, but not 
contradictory of each other. Of both aspects of truth we are the inheritors. 
If it be true that they did not cordially sympathise with each other in their 
life-time, the loss was theirs ; but, even in that case, they were not the first 
instances in the Church of God — nor will they be the Inst — in which two good 
men, through the narro'svness of one or the vehemence of tlie other, have been 
too much besot by the spirit of human infirmity to bo able, in all perfectness, 
to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

The man who saved the new convert from tliis humiliating isolation — an 
isolation which must at that moment have been doubly painful— was the wise 
and generous Joseph. He has already been mentioned in tlie Acts as a Levite 
of Cyprus who, in spite of the prejudices of his rank, had been among the 
earliest to join the new community, and to sanction i(s happy communism by 
the sale of Ids own possessions. The dignity and sweetne.ss of his character, 
no less than the sacrifices which he had made, gave him a deservedly high 
position among the persecuted brethren ; and the power with which he 
preached the faith had won for him the surname of Barnabas, or “ the son of 
exhortation.” 2 His intimate relations with Paul in after-days, his journey all 
the way to Tarsus from Antioch to invite his assistance, and the unity of their 
purposes until the sad quarrel finally separated them, would alone render it 
probable that they had known each other at that earlier period of life during 
which, for the most part, the closest intimacies are formed. Tradition asserts 
that Joseph had been a scholar of Gamaliel, and the same feeling which led 
him to join a school of which one peculiarity was its permission of Greek 

1 James ii. 24. It is hardly a paradox to say that St. James mc.ant by “ faith 
something analogous to what St. Paul meant by works. 

2 “son of prophecy.” That he had been one of the Seventy is probably a 
mere guess. (Euseb. B. E. i. 12 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 176.) napaKArjais late patet ; 
ubi desides excitat est hortatio^ ubi tristitiae medetur eat solatium ” (Bengel), 
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leaniing, might have led him yet earlier to take a few hours’ sail from Cyprus 
to see what could be learnt in the University of Tarsus. If so, he would 
naturally have come into contact with the family of Saul, and the friendship 
thus commenced would bo continued at Jerusalem. It had been broken by the 
conversion of Barnabas, it was now renewed by the conversion of Saul. 

Perhaps also it was to this friendship that Saul owed his admission as a 
guest into Peter’s house. There was a close link of union between Barnabas 
and Peter in the person of Mark, who was the cousin ^ of Barnabas, and whom 
Peter loved so tenderly tliat he calls him his son. The very house in which 
Peter lived may have been the house of Mary, the mother of Mark. It is 
hardly probable that the poor fisherman of Galilee possessed any dwelling of 
his own in the Holy City. At any rate, Peter goes to this house immediately 
after his liberation from prison, and if Peter lived in it, the relation of 
Barnabas to its owner would have given him some claim to ask that Saul 
should share its hospitality. Generous as Peter was, it would have required 
an almost superliuman amount of confidence to receive at once under his roof 
a man who had tried by the utmost violence to extirjmte the very fibres of the 
Church. But if one so highly lionoured as Barnabas was ready to vouch for 
him, Peter was not the man to stand coldly aloof. Thus it happened that 
Saul’s earliest introduction to the families of those whom he had scattered 
would be made under the high auspices of the greatest of the Twelve. 

The imagination tries in vain to penetrate the veil of two thousand years 
which hangs between us and the intercourse of the two Apostles. Barnabas, 
we may be sure, must have been often present in the little circle, and must 
have held many an earnest conversation with his former friend. Mary, the 
mother of Mark, would have something to tell.^ Mark may have been an eye- 
witness of more than one pathetic scene. But how boundless would be the 
wealth of spiritual wisdom which Peter must have unfolded ! Is it not certain 
that from those lips St. Paul must have heard about the Divine brightness of 
the dawning ministry of Jesus during the Galilman year — about the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter, and the Transfiguration on Hermon,and the discourse in the 
synagogue of Capernaum, and the awful scenes which had occurred on the 
day of the Crucifixion ? And is it not natural to suppose that such a hearer — 
a hearer of exceptional culture, and enlightened to an extraordinary degree by 
the Holy Spirit of God — would grasp many of the words of the Lord with a 
firmness of grasp, and see into the very inmost heart of their significance 
with a keenness of insight, from which his informant might, in his turn, be 
glad to learn ? 

It must bo a dull imagination that does not desire to linger for a moment 
on the few days during which two such men were inmates togetlier of one 
obscure house in the city of Jerusalem. But however fruitful their inter- 
course, it did not at once secure to the new disciple a footing among the 

* Col. iv. 10. 

2 St. John and other Apostles were probably absent, partly perhaps as a couseqxjenc# 
of the very j^ersecution in which Paul had been the prime mover. 
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bi etkfen whose poverty and persecutions he came to share. Then it was that 
Barnabas came forward, and saved Saul for the work of the Church. The 
same discrimination of character, the same charity of insight which afterwards 
made him prove Mark to be a worthy comrade of their second mission, in spite 
of his first defection, now made him vouch unhesitatingly for the sincerity of 
Saul Taking him by the hand, he led him into the presence of the Apostles 
— the term being here used for Peter, ^ and Jam6s the Lord^s brother, ^ and the 
elders of the assembled church — and there narrated to them the circumstances, 
which either they had never heard, or of the truth of which they had not yet been 
convinced. He told them of the vision on the road to Damascus, and of the 
fearlessness with which Saul had vindicated his sincerity in the very city to 
which he had come as an enemy. Tlie words of Barnabas carried weight, and 
his confidence was contagious. Saul was admitted among the Christians on 
a footing of friendship, “going in and out among them.” To the generosity 
and clear-sightedness of Joseph of Cyprus, on this and on a later occasion, the 
Apostle owed a vast debt of gratitude. Next only to the man who achieves 
the greatest and most blessed deeds is he who, perhaps himself wholly incap- 
able of such high work, is yet the first to help and encourage the genius of 
othei's. We often do more good by our sympathy than by our labours, and 
render to the world a more lasting service by absence of jealousy, and recog- 
nition of merit, than we could ever render by the straining efforts of personal 
ambition. 

No sooner was Saul recognised as a brother, than ho renewed the ministry 
which he had begun at Damascus. It is, however, remarkable that ho did not 
venture to preach to the Hebrew Christians. Ho sought tlie synagogues of 
the Hellenists in which the voice of Stephen had first been heard, and disputed 
with an energy not inferior to his. It was incumbent on him, though it was a 
duty which required no little courage, that his voice should be uplifted in the 
name of the Lord Jesus in the places whore it had been heard of old in 
blasphemy against Him. But this very circumstance increased his danger. 
His preaching was again cut short by a conspiracy to murder him.* 

It was useless to continue in a place where to stay was certain death. 
The little Galilaean community got information of the plot. To do the Jews 
justice, they showed little skill in keeping the secret of these deadly 

1 Acts ix. 27 ; Gal. i. 19. The true reading in Gal. i. 18 seems to be “ Kepliaa ” («, A, B, 
and the most important versions) ; as also in ii. 9, 11, 14. This Hebrew form of the 
name also occurs m 1 Cor. ix. 5 ; xv. 5. Although elsewhere (e.ff. ii. 7, 8) St. Paul usee 
“Peter” indifferently with Cephas, as is there shown by the unanimity of the MSS., it 
seems clear that St. Paul’s conception of St. Peter was one which far more identified him 
with the Judaic Church than with the Church in general. In the eyes of St. Paul, Simon 
.was ^cially the Apostle of the Circumcision. 

^ Gal. i. 19, irepov 3e rSyv aTro<rr6\<av ovk mHop «i fii} 'HfctojSov ... It is impossible from 
the form of the words to tell whether James is here regarded as in the strictest sense an 
A^stle or not. The addition of “the Lord’s brother” — rb <rtfivo\6YtiH’a, as Chrysostom 
<»lls it— distinguishes him from James the brother of John, and from James the Less, 
the son of Alphseus. 

® A^ ix. iir€xtlpow avrhv avtXttv, We kuow of at least ten such perils of assassi- 
nation in the hfe of St. PauL 
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combinations. It was natural that the Church should not only desire to save 
Saul’s life, but also to avoid the danger of a fresh outbreak. Yet it was not 
without a struggle, and a distinct intimation that such was the will of God, 
that Saul yielded to the solicitations of his brethren. How deeply he felt this 
compulsory flight may be seen in the bitterness with which he alludes to it^ 
even after the lapse of many years. He had scarcely been a fortnight in 
Jerusalem when the intensity of his prayers and emotions ended in a trance, ‘ 
during which he again saw the Divine figure and heard the Divine voice 
which had arrested his mad progress towards the gates of Damascus. “ Make 
instant haste, and depart in speed from Jerusalem,” said Jesus to him ; “ for 
they will not receive thy testimony concerning Me.” But to Saul it seemed 
incredible that his testimony could be resisted. If the vision of the risen 
Christ by which he had been converted was an argument which, from the 
nature of the case, could not, alone, }ye conAnneing to others, yet it seemed to 
Saul that, knowing what they did know of his intellectual power, and 
contrasting his present earnestness with his former persecution, they could 
not but listen to such a teacher as himself. He longed also to undo, so far as 
in him lay, the misery and mischief of the past havoc he had wrought. But 
however deep may have been his yearnings, however ardent his hopes, the 
answer came, brief and peremptory, *‘Go! for I will send thee forth afar to 
the Gentiles.” 3 

All reluctance was now at an end ; and we can see what at the time must 
have been utterly dark and mysterious to St. Paul — that the coldness with 
which he was received at Jerusalem, and the half-apparent desire to 
precipitate his departure— events so alien to his own plans and wishes, that he 
pleads even against the Divine voice which enforced the indications of 
circumstance — ^were part of a deep providential design. Years afterward, 
when St. Paul ** stood pilloried on infamy’s high stage,” he was able with one 
of his strongest asseverations to appeal to the brevity of his stay in 
Jerusalem, and the paucity of those with whom he had any intercourse, in 
proof that it was not from the Church of Jerusalem that he had received his 
commission, and not to the Apostles at Jerusalem that he owed his alle- 
giance. But though at present all this was unforeseen by him, he yielded to 
the suggestions of his brethren, and scarcely a fortnight after Ins arrival they 
—not, perhaps, whoDy sorry to part with one whose presence was a source of 
many embarrassments — conducted him to the coast town of Osesarea Stratonis^ 

1 1 Thess. ii. 15, ** who both killed the Lord Jesus, aad their own prophets, and ciroce 

Ut out** {iitiai cicSiwfim^). 

2 Acts xxii. 17. 

9 Acts xxii. 17—21. The omission of tins vision in the direot narrative of Acts lx. is 
a proof that silence as to this or that ooourrence in the brief narrative of St. Luke must 
not be taken as a proof that he was unaware of the event which he omits. We may also 
note, in this passage, the first appearance of the interesting word ftoprvt. Here dooniless 
it has its primary sense of witness ; ” but it contains the germ of its later sense of one 
who testined to Christ by voluntary death. 

^ That he was not sent to Csesa^ FkUippi is almost too obvious to need argument. 
Neither jraniToyoK, which means a going downwards— ie., to the coast — nor «|Mr^eT««aar, 
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to start him on his way to his native Tarsus. Of his movements on this 
occasion we hear no more in the Acts of the Apostles ; but in the Epistle to 
the Galatians he says that he came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, but 
remained a complete stranger to the churclies of Jiidaja that were in Christ, 
all that they had heard of him being the rumours that their former persecutor 
was now an evangelist of the faith of which he was once a destroyer ; news 
which gave them occasion to glorify God in him.^ 

Since wo next find liim at Tarsus, it might have l>een supposed that ho 
sailed tliero direct, and there remained. The expression, however, that “ lio 
came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia,’’ seems to imply that this was not 
the case.2 Syria and Cilicia were at this time politically separated, and there 
is room for the conjecture that the ship in which the Apostle sailed was 
destined, not for Tarsus, but for Tyre, or Sidon, or Seleucia, the port of 
Antioch. The existence of friends and disciples of Saul in the Phoenician 
towns, and the churches of Syria as well as Cilicia,^ point, though only with 
dim uncertainty, to the possibility that he performed part of his journey to 
Tarsus by land, and preached on the way. There is even nothing impossible 
in Mr. Lewiu’s suggestion^ that his course may have been determined by one 
of those three shipwrecks which he mentions that he had undergone. But 
the occasions and circumstances of the three shipwrecks must be left to the 
merest conjecture. They occurred during the period when St. Luke was not 
a companion of St. Paul, and ho has thought it sufficient to give from his own 
journal the graphic narrative of that later catastrophe of which he shared the 
perils. The active ministry in Syria and Cilicia may liave CK;cupiod the period 
between Saul’s departure in the direction of Tarsus, and his summons to 
fresh fields of labour in the Syrian Antioch. During this time he may have 
won over to the faith some of the members of his own family, and may hav(^ 
enjoyed the society of others who were in Christ before liim. But all is 
uncertain, nor can we with the least confidence restore the probabilities of a 
period of which even the traditions have for centuries been obliterated. The 
stay of Saul at Tarsus was on any supposition a period mainly of waiting and 
of preparation, of which the records had no large significance in the history 
of the Christian faith. The fields in which he was to reap were whitening for 
the harvest; the arms of the reaper were being strengthened and his heart 
prepared. 


would at all suit the long journey northwards to Caesarea Philippi; nor U it probable 
^at Saul would go to Tarsus by land, travelling in the direction of the dangerous 
L»amascus when he could go so much more easily by sea. It is a more interesting 
mqui^ whether, as has been suggested, these words Karriyayoi^ and «’fa 7 re'(rrctAa» , imply a 
more than ordinary amount of passivitff in the movements of I’aul ; and whether in this 
CMe the passiveness was due to the attacks of illness which were the secpiel of his late 


«vayyeAt^«rat 


* Gal. i. 21—24, ayvoovfitvot . . . ixovovrt^ ihrov . 

iw6p9«i. 

3 Gd. I 21. The expression is not indeed decisive, since Cilicia might easily be 
a mere definitive addition to describe the part of Syria to which he wont. 
(Ewald, Gesch. d. Apost. Zeitalt. p. 439.) 

« Acts xxi. 2 ; xxvii 3 ; xv. 23, 41. 4 st. Paul, j. 77. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

GAIU8 AND THE JEWS — PEACE OF THE CHUECH. 

“ Rcliqua ut de monstro narranda sunt.”— Suet. Calip. 

Immediately after tbe hasty flight of Saul from Jerusalem, St. Luke adds,^ 
“ Then liad the church rest throughout the whole of Judaea, and Galilee, and 
Samaria, being built up, and walking in the fear of the Lord ; and by the 
exhortation of the Holy Spirit was multiplied.” At first sight it might 
almost seem as though this internal peace, which produced such happy 
growth, was connected in the writer’s mind witli tbe absence of one whose 
conversion stirred up to madness the prominent opponents of the Church. It 
may be, however, that the turn of his expression is simply meant to resume 
the broken thread of his narrative. The absence of molestation, which caused 
the prosperity of the faith, is sufficiently accounted for by the events which 
were now happening in the Pagan world. The pause in the recorded career 
of the Apostle enables us also to pause and survey some of the conflicting 
conditions of Jewish and Gentile life as they were illustrated at this time by 
prominent events. It need hardly be said that such a survey has an im- 
mediate bearing on the conditions of the Days after Clirist, and on the work 
of His great Apostle. 

A multitude of concurrent arguments tend to show that Saul was con- 
verted early A.D. 37, and this brief stay at Jerusalem must therefore have 
occurred in the year 39. Now in the March of A.D. 37 Tiberius died, and 
Gains — whose nickname of Caligula, or “ Bootling,” given him in his infancy 
by the soldiers of his fatlier Gennanicus, has been allowed to displace his true 
name — succeeded to tho lordship of the world. Grim as had been the 
despotism of Tiberius, ho extended to the religion of the Jews that contomp- 
tuous toleration which was tlio recognised principle of Roman policy. When 
Pilate had kindled their fanaticism by hanging tlie gilt shields in his palace at 
Jerusalem, 2 Tiberius, on an appeal being made to him, reprimanded the 
officiousness of his Procurator, and ordered him to remove the shields to 
Caesarea. It is true that ho allowed four thousand Jews to be deported from 
Rome to Sardinia, and punished with remorseless severity those who, from 
dread of violating tho Mosiac law, refused to take military service.^ This 
severity was not, liowever, due to any enmity against the race, but only to his 
indignation against tho designing hypocrisy which, under pretence of prose- 
lytising, had won the adhesion of Fulvia, a noble Roman lady, to the Jewish 
religion ; and to the detestable rascality with which her teacher and his com- 
panions had embezzled the presents of gold and purple which she had 
entrusted to them as an offering for the Temple at Jerusalem. Even this did 

’ Acts ix. 31, 17 fikv oSi^ ixKXiitria (^t, A, B, C, and the chief versions). 1 follow what 
seems to me to be the best punctuation of the verse. 

^ Li/e of Christy ii. 362. • Jos. AnU. xviu, 8 , § 6 ; Suet Tib. xxxvi 
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not prevent him from protecting the Jews as far as he could in tlieir own 
country ; and when Yitellius, the Legate of Syria, had decided tliat there was 
primd facie cause for the complaints which had been raised against the 
Procurator in all three divisions of his district, it is probable that Pilate, who 
was sent to Rome to answer for his misdemeanours, would have received 
strict justice from the aged Emperor. But before Pilate arrived Tiberius 
had ended his long life of disappointment, crime, and gloom. 

Tlie accession of Gaius was hailed by the whole Roman world with a burst 
of rapture,' and there were none to whom it seemed more likely to introduce a 
golden era of prosperity than to the Jews. Por if the young Emperor )jad 
any living friend, it was Herod Agrippa. That prince, if he could command 
but little affection as a grandson of Herod the Great, had yet a claim to 
Jewish loyalty as a son of the murdered Aristobulus, a grandson of the 
murdered Mariamne, and therefore a direct lineal descendant of that great 
line of Asmonsean princes whose names recalled the last glories of Jewish 
independence. Accordingly, when the news reached Jerusalem that Tiberius 
at last was dead, the Jews heaved a sigh of relief, and not only took with 
perfect readiness the oath of allegiance to Gaius, which was administered by 
Vitellius to the myriads who had thronged to the Feast of Pentecost, but 
offered speedy and willing holocausts for the prosperity of that reign which 
was to bring them a deeper misery, and a more absolute humiliation, than any 
which had been inflicted on them during the previous dominion of Rome.* 

Gains lost no time in publicly displaying his regard for the Herodian 
prince, who, with remarkable insight, had courted his friendship, not only 
before his accession was cerialn, but even in spite of the distinct recommenda- 
tion of the former Emperor.^ 

One day, while riding in the same carriage as Gaius, Agrippa was im- 
prudent enough to express his wish for the time when Tiberius would bequeath 
the Empire to a worthier successor. Such a remark might easily be construed 
into a crime of high treason, or laesa viajestas. In a court which abounded 
with spies, and in which few dared to express above a whisper their real 
thoughts, it was natural that the obsequious slave who drove the chariot 
should seek an audience from Tiberius to communicate what he had heard ; 
and when by the influence of Agrippa himself he had gained this opportunity, 
his report made the old Emperor so indignant, that he ordered the Jewish 

1 Suet. CaUg, 13, 14. 

2 Compare for this entire narrative Suet. Caligula ; Philo, Leg. ad Oaium^ and in 
Flaceam; Jos. Antt. xviiL 6—8; B. J. ii. 10, §1; Dion Cass. lix. 8, sea.: Griitz. iii. 
270—277 ; Jahn, Hebr. CanwumweaUk, 174. 

8 The adventures of Herod Agrippa I. form one of the numerous romances which 
give us so clear a glimpse of the state of society during the early Empire. Sent to ^me 
by his grandfather, he had breathed from early youth the perfumed and intoxicating 
atmosphere of the Imperial Court as a companion of Drusus, the son of Tiberius. On 
the death of Drusus he was excluded from Court, and was brought to the verge of 
suicide by the indigence which followed a course of extravagance. Saved from his 
purp<^ by his wife Cypros, he went through a series of debts, disgraces, and escapades, 
until he was once more admitted to favour by Hberius at Capreo). 
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prince to be instantly arrested. Clothed as he was in royal purple, Agrippa 
was seized, put in chains, and taken off to a prison, in which he languished 
for the six remaining months of the life of Tiberius. Almost the first 
thought of Gains on hii accession was to relieve the friend who had paid him 
such assiduous court before his fortunes were revealed. Agrippa was at once 
released from custody. A few days after. Gains sent^ for him, put a diadem 
on his head, conferred on him the tetrarchies of Herod Philip and of 
Lysanias, and presented him with a golden chain of equal weight with the 
iron one with which ho had been bound. 

Now, although Agrippa was a mere unprincipled adventurer, yet he had 
the one redeeming feature of respect for the external religion of his race.. 
The Edomite admixture in his blood had not quite effaced the more generous 
instincts of an Asmonaean prince, nor had the sty of Caprea* altogether made 
him forget that he drew his line from the Priest of Modin. The Jews might 
well have expected that, under an Emperor with whom their prince was a 
bosom friend, their interests would be more secure than they had been eveu 
under a magnanimous Julius and a liberal Augustus. Their hopes were 
doomed to the bitterest disappointment ; nor did any reign plunge them into 
more dreadful disasters than the reign of Agrippa's friend. 

In August, A.D. 38, Agrippa arrived at Alexandria on his way to his new 
kingdom. His arrival was so entirely free from ostentation — for, indeed, 
Alexandria, where his antecedents were not unknown, was the last bity in 
which he would have wished to air his brand-new royalty — that though he 
came in sight of the Pharos about twilight, he ordered the captain to stay m 
the offing till dark, that ho might land unnoticed.^ But the presence in the 
city of one who was at once a Jew, a king, an Idumaean, a Herod, and a 
favourite of Caesar, would not be likely to remain long a secret ; and if it was 
some matter of exultation to the Jews, it exasperated beyond all bounds the 
envy of the Egyptians. Flaccus, the Governor of Alexandria, chose to regard 
Agrippa’s visit as an intentional insult to himself, and by the abuse which he 
heaped in secret upon the Jewish prince, encouraged the insults in which the 
mob of Alexandria were only too ready to indulge. Unpopular everywhere, 
the Jews were regarded in Alexandria with special hatred. Their wealth, 
their numbers, their usuries, their exclusiveness, the immunities which the 
two first Osesars had granted them,® filled the worthless populace of a hybrid 
city with fury and loathing. A J ewish hing was to them a conception at one# 
ludicrous and offensive. Every street rang with lampoons against him, every 
theatre and puppet-show echoed with ribald farces composed in his insult, 
At last the wanton mob seized on a poor naked idiot named Oarabbas, 
who had long been the butt of mischievous boys, and carrying him off to 
the Gymnasium, clothed him in a door-mat, by way of iaUUh, flattened a 

^ Derenbourg Is therefore mistaken (n. 222) that Agrippa se donna la puerile eatis- 
faotion d*6taler son luxe royal dans renoroit oU nagu^re il avait trains une si honteuse 
misire.” 

® Jos. AfUt, xiv. 7, § 2 ; xix. 5, § 2, and xiv. 10, passim (Decrees of Julius). 
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papyrus leaf as his diadem, g'ave him a stalk of papyrus for a sceptre, and 
surrounding him with a mimic body-guard of youths armed witli sticks, pro- 
ceeded to bow the knee before him, and consult him on state affairs. They 
ended the derisive pageant by loud shouts of Maris ! Maris ! the Syriac word 
for “ Lord.” 

Encouraged by impunity and the connivance of the Prmfect they then 
bribed him to acquiesce in more serious outrages. First they raised a cry 
to erect images of Gaius in the synagogues, hoping thereby to provoke the 
Jews into a resistance which might bo interpreted as treason. This was to 
set an example which might be fatal to the Jews, not only in Egypt, but in 
all other countries. Irritated, perhaps, by the determined attitude of the 
Jews, Flaccus, in spite of the pridlegcs which had long been secured to them 
by law and charter, published an edict in which ho called them “ foreigners 
and aliens,” and drove them all into a part of a single quarter of the city in 
which it was impossible for them to live. The mob then proceeded to break 
open and plunder the shops of the deserted quarter, blockaded the Jews in 
their narrow precincts, beat and murdered all who in the pangs of hunger 
ventured to leave it, and burnt whole families alive, sometimes with green 
fuel, which added terribly to their tortures. Flaccus, for his part, arrested 
thirty-eight leading members of their Council, and after iiaving stripped them 
of all their possessions, had them beaten, not Avith rods by the lictors, but 
with scourges by the lowest executioners, with such severity that some of 
them died in consequence. Their houses were rifled, in the hope of finding 
arms ; but though nothing whatever was found, except common table-knives, 
men and women were dragged into the theatre, commanded to eat swine’s 
flesh, and tortured if they refused.^ 

But neither these attempts to win popularity among the Gkjntile inhabi- 
tants by letting loose their rage against their Jewish neighbours, nor his 
ostentatious public loyalty and fulsome private flatteries saved Flaccus from 
the fate which he deserved. These proceedings had barely been going on for 
two months, when Gaius sent a centurion with a party of soldiers, who 
landing after dark, proceeded at once to the house pf Stephan ion, a f reed- 
man of Tiberius, with whom Flaccus happened to bo dining, arrested him 
without difficulty, and brought him to Rome. Here ho found that two low 
demagogues, Isidoras and Lampo, who had hitherto been among his parasif^es, 
and who had constantly fomented his hatred of the Jews, wore now his chief 
accusers. He was found guilty. His property was confiscated, and he was 
banished, first to the miserable rock of Gyara, in the -^gcan, and then to 
Andros. In one of those sleepless nights which were at once a symptom and 
an aggravation of his madness, Gaius, meditating on the speech of an exile whom 
he had restored, that during his banishment he used to pray for the deatli of 
Tiberius, determined to put an end to the crowd of distinguished criminals 
which imperial tyranny had collected on the barren islets of the Mediterranean. 


* There seem to be distinct allusions to these troubles in 3 Macc. ipasHtiui, 
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Flaccus was among the earliest victims, and Philo narrat'es with too gloating 
a vindictiveness the horrible manner in which he was hewn to pieces in a ditch 
by the despot’s emissaries.^ 

Gains had begun his reign with moderation, but the sudden change from 
the enforced simplicity of his tutelage to the boundless luxuries and lusts of 
his autocracy — the sudden plunge into all things which, as Philo * says, 
destroy both soul and body ana all the bonds which unite and strengthen 
the two ” — brought on the illness which altered the entire organism of his 
brain. Up to that time he had been a vile and cruel man ; thenceforth he 
was a mad and sanguinary monster. It was after this illness, and the im- 
mediately subsequent murders of Tiberius Gemellus, Macro, and Marcus 
Silauus, which delivered him from all apprehension of rivalry or restraint, 
that he began most violently to assert his godhead. His predecessors would 
have regarded it as far less impious to allow themselves or their fortunes to 
be regarded as divine, than to arrogate to themselves the actual style and 
attributes of existing deities.^ But disdaining all mere demi gods like Tro- 
phonius and Amphiaraus, Gains began to appear in public, first in the guise 
of Hercules, or Bacchus, or one of the Dioscuri, and then as Apollo, or Mars, 
or Mercury, or even Venus (!), and demanded that choruses should be sung in 
his honour under these attributes ; and, lastly, he did not hesitate to assert his 
perfect equality with Jupiter himself. The majority of the Romans, partly 
out of abject terror, partly out of contemptuous indifference, would feel little 
difficulty in humouring these vagaries ; but the Jews, to their eternal honour, 
refused at all costs to sanction this frightful concession of di^^ne honours to 
the basest of mankind. As there were plenty of parasites in the Court of 
Gains who would lose no opportunity of indulging their spite against the 
Jews, an ingrained hatred of the whole nation soon took possession of his 
mind. The Alexandrians were not slow to avail themselves of this antipathy. 
They were well aware that the most acceptable flattery to the Emperor, and 
the most overwhelming insult to the Jews, was to erect images of Gains in 
Jewish synagogues, and they not only did this, but even in the superb and 
celebrated Chief Synagogue of Alexandria^ they erected a bronze statue in 
an old gilt quadriga whicli had once been dedicated to Cleopatra. 

Of all these proceedings Gaius was kept informed, partly by his delighted 
itudy of Alexandrian newspapers, which Philo says that he preferred to all 
other literature, and partly by the incessant insults against the Jews distilled 
into his ears by Egyptian buffoons like the infamous Helicon.^ 

The sufferings of the Jews in Alexandria at last became so frightful that 
6hoy despatched the venerable Philo with four others on an embassy to the 

* It is not impossible that Herod Antipas may have perished in consequence of this 
mmo order of Gaius. It is true that Suetonins {Califf. 28) only savs, ‘‘Misit circan* 
imiilm qui omnes (exsules) trucidarent ; ” but the cause would apply os much to all 
political exiles, imd Dion (lix. 18) distinctly says that he put Antipas to death 
Tl'/ trial of Antipas took place at PuteoU shortly before the l^bilouian embassy, A.d739. 

; ^ 2. 8 See Excursus XU., “ Aj^theosis of Roman Emperori.” 

Xne Displeuston. * Philo, Jbfgr. John ad Gau xxv. 
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insane youth whom the^ refused to adore. Philo has left ns an account of 
this embassy, which, though written with his usual rhetorical difPuseness, is 
intensely interesting as a record of the times. It opens for us a little window 
into the daily life of the Imperial Court at Rome within ten years of the death 
of Christ. 

The first interview of the ambassadors with Gains took place while he 
was walking in his mother’s garden on the banks of the Tiber, and the 
apparent graciousness of his reception deceived all of them except Philo him- 
self. After having been kept waiting for some time, the Jews were ordered 
to follow him to Puteoli, and there it was that a man with disordered aspect 
and bloodshot eyes rushed up to them, and with a frame that shivered with 
agony and in a voice broken with sobs, barely succeeded in giving utterance to 
the horrible intelligence that Gains had asserted his intention of erecting a 
golden colossus of himself with the attributes of Jupiter in the Holy of Holies 
at Jerusalem. Aiter giving way to their terror and agitation, the ambassadors 
asked the cause of this diabolical sacrilege, and were informed that it was due 
to the advice of “that scorpion-like slave,” Helicon, who with “ a poisonous 
Ascalonite ” named Apelles — a low tragic actor — had made the suggestion 
during the fit of rage with which Gains heard that the Jews of Jamnia had 
torn down a trumpery altar which the Gentiles of the city had erected to his 
deity with no other intention than that of wounding and insulting them. 

So far from this being a transient or idle threat. Gains wrote to Petronius, 
the Legate of Syria, and ordered him to carry it out with every precaution and 
by main force ; and though the legate was well aware of the perilous nature of 
the undertakmg, he had been obliged to furnish the necessary materials for 
the statue to the artists of Sidon. 

No sooner had the miserable Jews heard of this threatened abomination of 
desolation, than they yielded themselves to such a passion of horror as made 
them forget every other interest. It was no time to be persecuting Christians 
when the most precious heritage of their religion was at stake. Flocking to 
Phcenicia in myriads, until they occupied the whole country like a cloud, they 
divided themselves into six companies of old men, youths, boys, aged women, 
matrons, and virgins, and rent the air with their howls and supplications, as 
they lay prostrate on the earth and scattered the dust in handfuls upon their 
heads. Petronius, a sensible and honourable man, was moved by their abject 
misery, and with the object of gaining time, ordered the Sidonian artists to 
make their statue very perfect, intimating not very obscurely that he wished 
them to be as long over it as possible. Meanwhile, in order to test the Jews, 
he went from Acre to Tiberias, and there the same scenes were repeated. For 
forty days, neglecting the sowing of their fields, they lay prostrate on the 
ground, and when the legate asked them whether they meant to make war 
against Caosar, they said. No, but they were ready to die rather than see their 
temple desecrated, and in proof of their sincerity stretched out their throats. 
Seeing the obstinacy of their resolution, besieged by the entreaties of Aris- 
tobulus and Helcias the elder, afraid, too, that a famine would be caused by 
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the neglect of tillage, Petronius, though at the risk of his own life, promised the 
Jews that he would write and intercede for them, if they would separate peace- 
ably and attend to their husbandry. It was accepted by both Jews and Gentiles 
as a sign of the special blessing of God on this brave and humane decision, 
that no sooner had Petronius finished his speech than, after long drought, the 
sky grew black with clouds, and there was an abundant rain. Ho kept his 
word. He wrote a letter to Gains, telling him that if the affair of the statue 
were pressed the Jews would neglect their harvest and there would be great 
danger lest he should find the whole country in a state of starvation, which 
might be even dangerous for himself and his suite, if he carried out his 
intended visit. 

Meanwhile, in entire ignorance of all that had taken place, Agrippa had 
arrived at Rome, and he at onoe read in the countenance of the Emperor that 
something had gone wrong. On hearing what it was, he fell down in a fit, 
and lay for some time in a deep stupor. By the exertion of his whole influence 
with Gains he only succeeded in procuring a temporary suspension of the 
design ; and it was not long before the Emperor announced the intention of 
taking with him from Rome a colossus of gilded bronze— in order to cut off 
all excuse for delay — and of personally superintending its erection in the 
Temple, which would henceforth be regarded as dedicated to “the new 
Jupiter, the illustrious Gains.’* Even during his brief period of indecision ho 
was so angry with Petronius for the humanity that he had shown that he 
wrote him a letter commanding him to commit suicide if he did not want to 
die by the hands of the executioner. 

These events, and the celebrated embassy of Philo to Gains, of which he has 
left us so painfully graphic a description, probably took place in the August 
of the year 40, In the January of the following year the avenging sword of 
the brave tribune Cassius Chssrea rid the world of the intolerable despot.^ 
The vessel which had carried to Petronius the command to commit suicide, 
was fortunately delayed by stormy weather, and only arrived twenty-seven 
days after intelligence had been received that the tyrant was dead. From 
Claudius— who owed his throne entirely to the subtle intrigues of Agrippa — 
the Jews received both kindness and consideration. Petronius was ordered 
thenceforth to suppress and punish all attempts to insult them ^ in the quiet 
exercise of their religious duties; and Claudius utterly forbad that prayers 
should be addressed or sacrifices offered to himself.^ 

^ The Jews believed that a B(UhrK6l from the Holy of Holies had announced hia death 
to the High Priest (Simon the Just), and the anmyersary was forbidden to be ever 
observed as a fast day (Megillath TaanUh^ § 26 ; Sotah^ f. 33, 1 ; Derenbouig, PoM, 
p. 207). 

3 See the decree of Claudius against the inhabitants of Dor, who had set up his statue 
in a Jewish synagogue. 

• Dion Cass, lx, 5* 
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THE RECOGNITION OF THE GENTILES. 

CHAPTER XY. 

THE SAMARITANS — THE EUNUCH — THE CENTURION. 

“ A^Tienovcr I look at Fetor, my very heart leaps for joy. If I could paint u 
portrait of Peter I would paint ui>on every hair of his head ‘ I believe in the for- 
giveness of sins.’” — Lvthek. 

“ Quel Padre velusto 
Di Santa chiesa, a cui Crhto le ehiavi 
Racominando di questo fior venusto.” 

Dan'TE, Faradiso, xxxii. 124. 

“ Blessed is the eunuch, which wdth his hands hath wrought no ini(]Uity, nor 
imagined wicked things against God : for unto him shall be given the special gift of 
faith, and an inheritance in the temple of the Lord more acceptable to his mind. 
For glorious is the fruit of good labours : and the root of wisdom shall never fall 
away.” — TV isd. iii. 14, 15. 

The peace, the progress, the edification, the holiness of tlio Church, were 
caused, no doubt, by that rest from persecution which seems to have been due 
to the absorption of the Jews in the desire to avert the outrageous sacrilege of 
Gaius. And yet we c<annot but ask with 6urj)riso whether the Christians 
looked on witli indifference at the awful insult wliich was l>eing aimed at their 
national religion. It would mark a state of opinion very different from what 
we should imagine if they liad learnt to regjird the unsullied saneiity of 
Jehovah’s Temple as a thing in which they had no longer any immediate 
concern. Can we for one moment suppose that James the Lord’s brother, or 
Simon the Zealot, wore content to enjoy their freedom from molestation, 
without caring to take part in the despairing efforts of their people to move 
the compassion of the Legate of Syria ? Is it conceivable that they would 
have stayed quietly at home while tlie other Jews in tens of thousands were 
streaming to his headquarters at Caesarea, or Hinging the dust upon their heads 
as they lay prostrate before him at Tibenas ? Or was it their own personal 
peril which kept them from mingling among masses of fanatics who indignantly 
rejected their co-operation ? Wore they forced to confine their energies to the 
teaching of the infant churclies of Palo.stiiie because they were not even 
allowed to participate in the hopes and fears of their compatriots ? Wo may 
fairly assume that the Jewish Christians abhorred the purj)osed sacrih'go; but 
if the schools of Hillel and Shammai, and the cliquc^s of Hauau and Herod, 
hated them only one degree less than thc‘y liaied the minions of Gaius, it is 
e^ddent that there could have been nothing for the Apostles to do but to rejoice 
over their immediate immunity from danger, and to employ the rest thus 
granted them for the spread of the Kingdom of God. The kings of the earth 
might rage, and the princes imagine vain things, but they^ at least, could kiss 
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tlio Son,' and win tho blesyinp^ of those who trusted in the Lord. It was the 
darkest midnight of tho world’s history, but the Goshen of Christ’s Church 
WHS briglitcning more and more with the silver dawn. 

To tills outward peace and inward development was due an event which 
must continue to have the most memorable importance to the end of time — the 
admission of Gentiles, as Gentiles, into the Church of Christ, This gi*eat 
event must have seemed inevitable to men like St, Stephen, whose training as 
Hellenists had emancipated them from the crude spirit of Jewish isolation. 
But the experience of all history shows how difficult it is for the mind to shake 
itself free from views which have become rather instinctive than volitional; 
and though Jesus had uttered words which could only have one logical explana- 
tion, the older disciples, even the Apostles themselves, had not yet learnt their 
full significance. Tlie revelation of God in Christ had been a beam in the 
darkness. To pour suddenly upon tho midnight a full flood of spiritual 
illumination would have been alien to the method of God’s dealings with our 
race. The day spring had risen, but many a long year was to elapse before it 
broadened into the boundless noon. 

But tho time had now fully come in which those other sheep of which Jesus 
had spoken — the other sheep which were not of this fold- — must Ije brought 
to hear His voice. Indirectly, as >vell as directly, tho result was due to St. 
Paul in a degree immeasurably greater than to any other man. To St. Peter, 
indeed, as a reward for his great confession, had been entrusted the keys of tho 
Kingdom of Heaven ; and, in accordance with this high metaphor, to him was 
permitted the honour of opening to tho Gentiles tho doors of the Christian 
Church. And that this was so ordained is a subject for deep thankfulness. 
Tlie struggle of St. Paul against tho hostility of J udaism from without and 
the leaven of Judaism from within was severe and lifelong, and even at his 
death faith alone could have enabled him to see that it had not been in vain. 
But the glorious effort of his life must have been fruitless had not the principle 
at stake been publicly conceded — conceded in direct olx^dience to sanctions 
which none ventured to dispute — by tho most eminent and most anthoritativo 
of tho Twelve. And yet, though St. Peter was thus set apart by Divine fore- 
sight to take the initiative, it was to one whom even the Twelve formally 
recognised as the Apostle of tho Uncircumcision, tliat tho world owes under 
God the development of Christian faith into a Christian theology, and the 
emancipation of Christianity from those Judaic limitations which would have 
been fatal to its universal acceptance.^ To us, indeed, it is obvious that “ it 
would liave been impossible for the Gentiles to adopt the bye-laws of a 
Ghetto.” If the followers of Christ had refused them the right-hand of 
fellowship on any other conditions, then the world would have gone its own 

* Ps. ii. 12, either “kiss the Son,” or “worship purely.” Which rendering is 

right has been a disputed T>oint ever since Jerome’s day (Adv, Ruff. i). See Perowne. 
Pwfws, i. 116. 

^ John X. 16. In this verse it is a pity that the English verrion makes no distinctioQ 
between avAij, “foldJ’ and noCfivrit “flock.” 

8 Immer, Netit. Theol. 206. 

K 
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wav, and Mammon and Belial and Beelzebub would have rejoiced in the 
un^sturbed corruption of a Paganism which was sinking deeper and deeper into 
the abyss of shame. 

And as this deliverance of the Gentiles was duo directly to the letters and 
labours of St. Paul, so the first beginnings of it rose indirectly from the 
consequences of the pei*secutions of which he had been the most fiery agent. 
The Kavager of the Faith was unconsciously proving himself its most 
powerful propagator. Wlien he was making havoc of the Church, its 
members, who were thus scattered abroad, went everywhere preaching Iho 
word. To the liberal Hellenists this was a golden opportunity, and Philip, 
who had been a fellow- worker with Stephen, gladly seized it to preach the 
Gospel to the hated Samaritans. The eye of Jesus had already gazed in that 
country on fields whitening to the harv^ests, and the zeal of Philip, aided by 
high spiritual gifts, not only won a multitude of converts, but even arrested 
the influence of a powerful goesy or sorcerer, named Simon. ^ Justin Martyr 
calls him Simon of Gitton, and he has been generally identified with Simon 
Magus, the first heresiarch,- and with Simon the Cyi>rian, whom Felix 
employed to entrap the wandering affections of the Queen Drusilla. This 
man, though— as afterwards appeared—with the most interested and unworthy 
motives, went so far as to receive baptism; and the progress of the faith 
among his former dupes was so remarkable as to require the immediate pre- 
sence of the Apostles. St, Peter and St. John went from Jenisalem to confirm 
the converts, and tlicir presence resulted not only in the public discomfiture 
of Simon, ^ but also in that outpouring of special manifestations which 
accompanied the gift of the promised Comforter. 

But Philip had the honour of achieving yet anotlier great conversion, 
destined to prove yet more decisively tliat the day was at hand when the 
rules of Judaism were to be regarded as obsolete. Guided by divine im- 
pressions and angel voices he had turned his steps southward along the 
desert road which leads from Eleuthoropolis to Gaza,* and there had en- 

1 As I have no space to give an account of the strange career and opinions of this 
“hero of the Romance of Heresy,” as given in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies and 
RecognitioiUy I must content myself by referring to Hippolyt. Philosoph. p. IGl seq. ; 
Iren. Haer. i. 23 ; Neander, Ch. Hist. i. 454 ; Plantir^, 51—^ ; Gieseler, Pccl. Hist. i. 
49 ; Mansel, Gnostic HereswSy 91— W ; De Pressens^, i. 39G seq. The stories about him 
are fabulous (Amob. Adv. Gent. 11, 12), and the Bupi> 08 cd statue to him (Just. Mart. 
A-pol. i. 26, 56 ; Iren. Adv. Haer. i. 23 ; Tert. Apd. 13) is believed, from a tablet found 
in 1574 on the Insula Tiberina, to have been a statue to the Sabine God Senw Sancus 
(Baronins, in ann. 44 ; Burton, Bampt. Led. 375). A typical impostor of this epoch was 
Alexander of Abonoteichos (see Lucian, Pseudo-mantiSy 10—61, and on the general 
prevalence of magic and theur^, DoUinger, Judenth. u. Heidenth. viii. 2, § 7). 

^ lIcunT? <up€orcw« eupe-nj? (Cym, Iren. odv. Hcer. i. 27 ; ii. pi'aef.). “ Gitton ” may very 
likely be a confusion with Citium, whence “Chittim,*’ &c. 

3 From his endeavour to obtain spiritual functions by a bribe is derived the word 
simony. 

* The avT >7 eariu €pTjpw>« of viii. 26 probably refers to the road. Gaza was not destroyed 
till A. D. 65 (Robinson, Bibl. Bes. li. 640). Lange’s notion (Apost. Zeit. ii. 109) that 
imym means “a moral desert” is out of the question. Although paronomasia is so 
frequent a figure in the N. T., yet I cannot think that there is anything intentional In 
the Fa^ov of 26, and the of 27# 
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countered the retinue of a wealthy Ethiopian eunuch, who held the high 
position of treasurer to the Kandidce of Meroe.^ There seems to be some 
reason for believing that this region had been to a certain extent conrerted to 
Judaism by Jews who penetrated into it from Egypt in the days of 
Psammetichus, whose descendants still exist under the name of Fal^yam^ 
The eunuch, in pious fulfilment of the duties of a Proselyte of the Gate — and 
his very condition rendered more than this impossible — ^had gone up to 
Jerusalem to worship, and not improbably to be present at one of the great 
yearly festivals. As he rode in his chariot at the head of his retinue he 
occupied his time, in accordance with the rules of the Babbis, in studying the 
Scriptures, and he happened at the moment to be reading aloud in the LXX. 
version ^ the prophecy of Isaiah, “ Ho was led as a sheep to slaughter, and as 
a lamb before his shearer is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth. In his 
humiliation his judgment was taken away, and his generation who shall 
declare? for his life is being taken from the earth.'’ ^ Philip asked him 
whether he understood what he was reading ? The eunuch confessed that it 
was all dark to him, and after having courteously invited Philip to take a seat 
in his chariot, asked who it was to whom the prophet was referring. Philip 
was thus enabled to unfold the Christian interpretation of the great scheme 
of prophecy, and so completely did he command the assent of his listener, 
that on their reaching a spring of water— possibly that at Betlisoron, not far 
from Hebron^ — the eunuch asked to be baptised. The request was ad lressed 
to a large-hearted Hellenist, and was instantly granted, though there were 
reasons which might have made a James or a Simon hesitate. But in spite 
of the prohibition of Deuteronomy,® Philip saw that the Christian Church was 
to be an infinitely wider and more spiritual communion than that which had 
been formed by the Mosaic ritual. Recalling, perhaps, the magnificent 
prediction of Isaiah,^ which seemed to rise above the Leritical prohibition — 
recalling, perhaps, also some of the tender words and promises of his Master, 
Christ — he instantly stepped down with the eunuch into the water. Without 
any recorded confession of creed or faith — for that which is introduced into 
Acts viii. 37 is one of the early instances of interpolation^ — ^he administered 

' The title of tlie Queen of Meroe (Pliny, H.N, vL 35 ; Dion CasB. liv. 5). (For the 
** treasure ” of Ethiopia see Isa. xlv. 14). Ethiopian tradition gives the eimuch the name 
of Indich. On the relation of the Jews with Ethiopia see ZeplZ iiL 10 ; Ps. Ixviii. 31 ; and 
for another faithful Ethiopian eunuch, also a king’s servant ” (Ebed-melech), Jeor. 
xxxviii. 7 ; xxxix. 16. 

3 Renan, Les ApdtreSy p. 158. 

3 Isa. liii. 7, 8. The quotation in Acts viii. 33 is from the EXX. We might hav e 
sup^sed that the eunuch was reading the ancient Ethiopic version founded on the T»XX, » 
but in that case Phi^ would not have imderstood him. 

* This passfi^ differs in several respects from our Hebrew text. 

^ Josh. XV. 58 ; Neh. iii. 16; Jer. Ep. ciii. The spring is called Am edk-DAtnseA 
But Dr. Robinson fixes the site near Tell el-Hasy {Bibl, Ees, ii. 641). The tradition which 
fixes it at Ain Haniyeh, near Jerusalem, is much later. 

® Deut. xxiii. 1. As for the nationality of the Ethiopian it must be borne in 
that even Moses himself had once married an Ethiopian wile (Numb, xih Ik 

7 Isa. Ivi 8, 8. 

* It is not found in M, A, B, C« Q, H, and the phrase rbtf Xpi#r4y is unknown to 
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to one who w&ti not only (as is probable) a Gentile by birth, but a eunuch by 
condition, the rite of baptism. The law of Deuteronomy forbade him to 
become a member of the Jewish Church, but Philip admitted him into that 
Christian communion^ in which there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither male 
nor female, neither bond nor free.^ 

The subsequent work of Philip in the towns of Philistia and the sea-coast, 
as well as during his long subsequent residence at Caesarea,*’’ was doubtless 
fruitful, but for Christian history the main significance of his life lay in his 
successful mission to detested Samaritans, and in that bold baptism of the 
mutilated alien. Deacon though he was, he had not shrunk from putting into 
effect the Divine intimation which foreshadowed the ultimate obliteration 
of exclusive privileges. We cannot doubt that it was the fearless initiative 
jf Philip which helped to sliapetho convictions of St. Peter, just as it was the 
avowed act of St. Peter which involved a logical concession of all tliose truths 
that were dearest to the heart of St. Paul. 

In the peaceful ^dsitation of the communities which the undisturbed 
prosperity of the new faith rendered both possible and desirable, Peter had 
journeyed westward, and, encouraged by the many conversions caused by the 
healing of jEneas and the raising of Tabitha, he had fixed his homo at Joppa, 
in order to strengthen the young but flourishing churches on the plain 
of Sharon. Tliat ho lodged in the house of Simon, a tanner, is merely 
mentioned as one of those incidental circumstances which are never wanting in 
the narratives of writers familiar with the events which they describe. But 
we may now see in it a remarkable significance. It shows on the one hand 
how humble must have been the circumstances of even the chief est of the 
Apostles, since nothing but poverty could have induced the choice of such 
a residence. But- it shows further that Peter had already abandoned Rabbinic 
scrupulosities, for we can scarcely imagine that he would have found it 
impossible to procure another home,^ and at the house of a tanner no strict and 
uncompromising follower of the Oral Law could have been induced to dwell. 
The daily contact with the hides and carcases of various animals necessitated 
by this trade, and the materials which it requires, rendered it impure and 
disgusting in the eyes of all rigid legalists. If a tanner married without 
mentioning his trade, his wife was permitted to get a divorce.® The law of 

8t. Luke. It is moreover obvious that while there was to some a strong temptation to insert 
something of the kind, there was no conceivable reason to omit it if it had been genuine. 

* The significance of the act on those grounds is probably the main if not the sole 
reason for its narration ; and if evyovxo^ had merely meant “ chamberlain,” there would 
have been no reason to add the word Svva<my: in ver. 27. Dr. Plumptre {New Testament 
Commentary^ in loc.) adduces the interesting parallel furnished by the tirst decree of tho 
first (Ecumenical Council (Cone. Nic. Can. 1). 

2 Gal. iii. 28. In Iren. Haer. iii. 12, Euseb. H, E, ii. 1, he is said to have evangclb ed 
his own country. 

3 Acts. xxi. 8, 9. Observe the undesigned coincidence in his welcome of the Aposi b . 
of the Gentiles. At this i)oint he disappears from Chi*istian history. The Philip whu 
died at Hierapolis (Euseb. H. E. iii. 31) is probably Philip the Apostle. 

* Lydda and Joppa were thoroughly Judaic (Jos. B. J. ii. 19, § 1). 

‘ KdvJbMth, f. 77, L 
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levirate marriage might be set aside if the brother-in-law of the childless 
widow was a tanner. A tanner’s yard must be at least fifty cubits distant 
from any town,^ and it must be even further off, said Rabbi Akibha, if built 
to the west of a town, from which quarter the effluvium is more easily blown* 
Now, a trade that is looked on with disgust tends to lower the self-respect of 
all who undertake it, and although Simon’s yard may not have been contiguous 
to his house, yet the choice of his house as a residence not only proves 
how modest were the only resources which Peter could command, but 
also that ho had learnt to rise superior to prejudice, and to recognise the 
dignity of honest labour in even the humblest trade. 

It is certain that two problems of vast importance must constantly have 
been present to the mind of Peter at this time : namely, the relation of 
the Church to the Gentiles, and the relation alike of Je^vish and Gentile 
Christians to the Mosaic, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say — though 
the distinction was not then realised — to the Levitical law. In the tanner’s 
liouse at Joppa these difficulties were to meet with their divine and final 
solution. 

They were problems extremely perplexing. As regards the first question, 
if the Gentiles weie now to be admitted to the possession of full and equal 
privileges, then had God cast off His people ? had the olden promises failed ? 
As regards the second question, was not the Law divine ? had it not been 
delivered amid the terrors of Sinai? Could it have been enforced on one 
nation if it had not been intended for all? Had not Jesus himself been 
obedient to the commandments ? If a distinction were to be drawn between 
commandments ceremonial and moral, where were the traces of any distinction 
in the legislation itself, or in the words of Christ ? Had He not bidden the 
leper go show himself to the priest, and offer for his cleansing such things as 
Moses has commanded for a testimony unto them?^ Had He not said 
“ Think not that I am come to destroy the Law and the Prophets ; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil T** Had He not even said, “Till heaven 
and earth shall pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law till all be fulfilled ? 

These perplexing scruples had yet to wait for their removal, until, by the 
experience of missionary labour, God had ripened into its richest maturity the 
inspired genius of Saul of Tarsus. At that period it is probable that no living 
man could have accurately defined the future relations between Jew and Gentile, 
or met the difficulties which rose from these considerations. St. Stephen, 
who might have enlightened the minds of the Apostles on these great 
subjects, had passed away. St. Paul was still a suspected novice. The day 
when, in the great Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans, such problems 
should be fully solved, was still far distant. There is no hurry in the designs 

* Bahha BaiJira^ f. 25, 1, 16, 2 (where the remark is attributed to Bar Kappara). 

“No trade,” says Rabbi, “ will over pass away from the earth ; but happy be he whose 
parents belong to a respectable trade . , . The world cannot e.vist without tanners, 

, . . but woe unto him who is a tanner” {Kiddushhi^ f. 82, 2). 

* Matt. viii. 4 ; Mark i. 44. ^ Matt. v. 17. * Matt. v. 18 ; Luke xvi, 17. 
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of Qod. It is only when the servitude is at its worst that Moses is called 
forth. It is only when the perplexity is deepest that Saul enters the 
arena of controversy. It was only in the fulness of time that Christ was 
bom. 

But even at this period St. Peter — especially when ho had left J erusalem 
— must have been forced to see that the objections of the orthodox Jew to the 
equal participation of the Gentiles in Gospel privileges could be met by counter 
objections of serious importance ; and that the arguments of Hebraists as to 
the eternal validity of the Mosaic system were being confronted by the logic 
of facts with opposing arguments which could not lohg be set aside. 

For if Christ had said that He came to fulfil the Law, had He not also said 
many things which showed that those words had a deeper meaning than the 
'primd facie application which might be attached to them ? Had He not six 
times vindicated for the Sabbath a larger freedom than the scribes admitted ? ^ 
Had He not poured something like contempt on needless ceremonial ablutions 
Had He not HimseK abstained from going up thrice yearly to Jerusalem to 
the three great festivals ? Had He not often quoted with approval the words 
of Hoshea : “ I will have mercy and not sacrifice ? ” ® Had He not repeatedly 
said that all the Law and the Prophets hang on two broad and simple 
commandments?^ Had He not both by word and action, showed His light 
estimation of mere ceremonial defilement, to which the Law attached a deep 
importance ? ® Had He not refused to sanction the stoning of an adulteress ? 
Had He not even gone so far as to say that Moses had conceded some things, 
which were in themselves undesirable, only because of the hardness of 
Jewish hearts ? Had He not said, “ The Law and the Prophets were until 
JOHN?”0 

And, besides all this, was it not clear that He meant His Church to be an 
Universal Church ? Was not this universality of thei^ered message of mercy 
and adoption clearly indicated in the language of tho Old Testament ? Had 
not the Prophets again and again implied the ultimate calling of the Gentiles?^ 
But if the Gentiles were to be admitted into the number of saints and brethren ; 
if, as Jesus Himself had prophesied, there was to be at last one flock and one 
Shepherd,® how could this be if the Mosaic Law was to bo considered as of 
permanent and universal validity? Was it not certain that the Gentiles, as a 
body, never would accept the whole system of Mosaism, and never would 
accept, above all, the crucial -ordinanea of circumcision? Would not such a 
demand upon them be a certain way of ensuring the refusal of the Go8i>el 
message ? Or, if they did embrace it, was it conceivable that the Gentiles 
were never to be anything but mere Proselytes of the Gate, thrust as it were 
outside the portals of the True Spiritual Temple ? If so, were not the most 

1 Luke xiv. 1—6 ; John v. 10 ; Mark ii 23; Matt. xii. 10; John ix. 14 ; Luke xiii. 14; 
xvi. 16. (See Life of Chritt. ii. 114.) 

3 Matt. XV. 20. 

3 Mark xii 33 ; Matt. ix. 18 ; xii 7, 

< Matt, xxii 40. 

‘ Matt. XV. 17 ; Mark vil 19. 


• Matt. xix. 8 ; Mark x. 5—9. 
^ See Bom. xv. 9, 10, 11. 

* John X. 16, voitivri. 
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primary conceptions of Christianity cut away at the very roots P were not its 
most beautiful and esseniial institutions rendered impossible ? How could 
there be love-feasts, how could there be celebrations of the Lord’s Supper, how 
could there be the beautiful spectacle of Christian love and Christian unity, if 
the Church was to bo composed, not of members joined together in equal 
brotherhood, but of a proletariate of tolerated Gentiles, excluded even from 
the privilege of eating with an aristocracy of superior Jews ? Dim and 
dwariod and maimed did such an ideal look beside the grand conception of the 
redeemed nations of the world coming to Sion, singing, and with everlasting 
joy upon their heads ! 

And behind all these uncertainties towered a yet vaster and more eternal 
question. Christ had died to take away the sins of the world ; what need, 
then, could there be of sacrifices ? Wliat significance could there be any more 
in the shadow, when the substance had been granted? ' Where was the mean- 
ing of typos, after they had been fulfilled in the glorious AuHtype? What 
use was left for the lamp of the Tabernacle when the Sun of Righteousness 
liad risen with healing in His wings ? 

Such thoughts, such problems, such perplexities, pressing for a decided 
principle which should guide men in their course of action amid daily 
multiplying difficulties, must inevitably have occupied, at this period, the 
thoughts of many of the brethren. In the heart of Peter they must have as- 
sumed yet more momentous proportions, because on him in many respects the 
initiative would depend.^ The destinies of the world during centuries of his- 
toiy — the question whether, ere that brief aeon closed, the inestimable benefits 
of the Life and Death of Christ should be confined to the sectaries of an 
obsolete covenant and a perishing nationality, or extended freely to all the 
races of mankind— the question whether weary generations should be forced 
to accept the peculiar itie^^rf a Semitic tribe, or else look for no other refuge 
than the shrines of Isis or the Stoa of Athens — all depended, humanly speak- 
ing, on the lino which should be taken by one who claimed no higher earthly 
intelligence than that of a Jewish fisherman. But God always chooses His 
own fitting instruments. In the decision of momentous questions rectitude 
of heart is a far surer guarantee of wisdom than power of intellect. When 
the unselfish purpose is ready to obey, the supernatural illumination is never 
wanting. Wh^n wed esi re QnlyJ ^o do what is right, i t is never long befo re wg " 
he ar the voice h^“^Qd us sayi ng, * ** T his ^ ia the ^av^waik ve ih liowever 
much wo might be otherwis^nclinod to turn aside to the right hand or to th ft 
loft. 

With such uncertainties in his heart, but also with such desire to be guided 
aright, one day at noon Peter mounted to the flat roof of the tanner’s house 
for his mid-day prayer.^ It is far from impossible that the house may have 

* 1 Cor. xiii. 10 ; Col. ii. 17 ; Heb. x. i. 

^ “Lo ma^or Padre di famiglia” (Dante, Parad, xxxii. 136). 

^ Matt, ; xxiv. 17 ; Luke xvii. 31. House-tops in old days had been the com- 
mon scenes of idol-worship ( Jer. xix. 13 ; Zenh. i. 5, «c.). 
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been on the very spot with the one with which it has long been identified. It 
is at the south-west corner of the little town, and the spring in the courtyard 
would have been useful to the tanner if he carried on his trade in the place 
where he lived. A fig-tree now overshadows it, and there may have been one 
even then to protect the Apostle from the Syrian sun. In any case his eyes 
must have looked on identically tho same scene which we may now witness 
from that spot : a small Oriental town with the outline of its flat roofs and 
low square houses relieved by trees and gardens; a line of low dunes ajid 
sandy shore ; a sea stretching far away to the Isles of the Gentiles — a golden 
mirror burning under the rays of the Eastern noon in unbroken light, except 
where it is rippled by the wings of the sea-birds which congregate on the 
slippery rocks beneath the town, or where its lazy swell breaks over tho line of 
reef which legend has connected with the story of Andromeda. It is a 
meeting-point of the East and West. Behind us lie Philistia and the Holy 
Land. Beyond the Jordan, and beyond the purple hills which form the eastern 
ramparts of its valley, and far away beyond tho Euphrates, were tho countries 
of those immemorial and colossal despotisms — tho giant forms of empires 
which had passed long ago “ on their way to ruin before us — a highway for 
the nations — are the inland waters of the sea whose sliores during long ages of 
history have been the scene of all that is best and greatest in tlie progress of 
mankind. As he gazed dreamily on sea and town did Peter think of that old 
prophet who, eight centuries before, had been sent by God from that very port 
to preach repentance to one of those mighty kingdoms of tho perishing 
Gentiles, and whom in strange ways God had taught? ^ 

It was high noon, and while ho prayed and meditated, the Apostle, who all 
his life had been familiar with the scanty fare of poverty, became very hungry. 
But the mid-day meal was not yet ready, and, while he waited, his liungor, his 
uncertainties, his prayers for guidance, were all moulded by tho providence of 
God, to the fulfilment of His own high ends. There is something inimitably 
natural in the way in which truths of transcendent importance were brought 
home to the seeker’s thoughts amid the fantastic crudities of mental imagei*y. 
The narrative bears upon tho face of it tho marks of authenticity, and we feel 
instinctively that it is tho closest possible reflection of the form in wliicli 
divine guidance came to tho honest and impetuous Apostle as, in tho hungry 
pause which followed his mid-day supplications, he half-dozed, half- meditated, 
on the hot flat roof under the blazing sky, with his gaze towards the West and 
towards the future, over tho blazing sea. 

A sort of trance came over him.^ 

Tho heaven seemed to open. Instead of the burning radiance of sky and 
sea there shone before him something like a great linen sheet,^ which was 
being let down to him from heaven to earth by ropes which held it at the 
four comers.^ In its vast capacity, as in the hollow of some great ark, ho saw 

I Jonah i. 3. 2 Acts X. 10, iyivtro in avrhv iKorcuri^ (m, A, B, 0, E, Ac.). 

» he6yr, (cf. John xix. 40). 

* This seems to be implied in the (see Eur. Hippol. 762, and Wetst. ad foe.). But 
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all flio four-footed beasts, and reptiles of the earth, and fowls of the air,^ 
while a voice said to him, “Rise, Peter, slay and eat.” But even in his 
hunger, kindled yet more keenly by the sight of food, Peter did not forget the- 
habits of his training. Among these animals and creeping things were swine, 
and c imels, and rabbits, and creatures which did not chew the cud or divide the 
hoof — all of which had been distinctly forbidden by the Law as articles of 
food. Better die of hunger than violate the niles of the Kashar, and eat such 
things, the very tliought of which caused a shudder to a Jew.^ It seemed 
strange to Peter that a voice from heaven should Vnd him, without exception 
or distinction, to slay and eat creatures among which the unclean were thus 
mingled with the clean ; — nay, the very presence of the unclean among them 
seemed to defile the entire sheet.^ Brief as is the narrative of this trance in 
which bodily sensations assuming the grotesque form of objective images 
became a medium of spiritual illumination,* it is clearly implied that though 
[)ui*o and impure animals were freely mingled in the great white sheet, it was 
mainly on the latter that the glance of Peter fell, just as it was with 
“ sinners ” of the Gentiles, and their admission to the privileges of brother- 
hood, that his thoughts must have been mainly occupied. Accordingly, with 
that simple and audacious self-confidence which in his character was so singu- 
larly mingled with fits of timidity and depression, he boldly corrects the Voice 
which orders him, and reminds the Divine Interlocutor that he must, so to 
speak, have made an oversight.^ 

“ By no means, Lord !” — and the reader will immediately recall the scene 
of the Gospel, in which St. Peter, emboldened by Christ’s words of praise, 
took Him and began to rebuke Him, sapug, “ Be it far from Thee, Lord/’ — 

ScSffjLevov Kal are wanting in u, A, B, E. The Vulgate has “quatuor initiis submitti de 
Ciielo.” 

* Acts X. 12, iravra Ta, “all the,” not “all kinds of,'’ which would be naiTola. Augustine 
uses the comparison of the ark (c. Faust, xii. 15) ; omit ical ri (m. A, B, Ac.). 

On the KashaVy see in/m, p. 245. The example of Daniel {i. H— 16) made the Jews 
more particular. Josephus {Vit. 3) tells us that some priests imprisoned at Rome lived 
only on figs and niits. 

^ In the Talmud {Sauftrxlr, f. 59, col. 2) there is a curious story about unclean animals 
supernaturally represented to R. Shimon Beii Chalaphtha, who shit/s them for fcnnl. This 
leads to the remark, Nothing uncleau comes down from. he(tven.'^ Have we here an 
oblique argument against the significance of St. Peter's vision ? R. Ishmael said that the 
care of Israel to avoid creeping things would alone have been a reason why God saved 
them from Eg}q)t (Babha Metzia^ f. 61, 2). Yet every Sanhedrist must be ingenious 
enough to prove that a creeping tiling is clean {Sanhedrin^ f. 17, 1). 

* See some excellent remarks of Neander, Plantingy i. 73. 

® Cf. John xiii. 8. Increased familiarity with Jewish writings invariably dee^ns our 
conriction that in the New Testament we are dealing with truthful records. Knowing 
as we do the reverence of the Jews for divine intimations, we might well have supposed 
that not even in a trance would Peter have raised objections to the mandate of the balk- 
K61, And yet we find exactly the same thing in Scripture (1 Kings xix. 14 ; Jonah iv. 
1, 9 ; Jer. i. 6), in the previous accounts of Peter liimself (Matt. xvi. 22) ; of St. Paul 
(Acts xxii. 19) ; and in the Talmudic writings. Few stories of the Talmud convey a 
more unshaken conviction of the indefeasible obligatoriness of the Law than that of tne 
resistance even to a voice from heaven by the assembled Rabbis, in Betbka Afctria, f. 59, 
2 (I have quoted it in the Expository 1877). It not only illustrate the point immediately 
beforo us, but also shows more clearly than anything else could do the orerwhelmiug 
forces against which St. Paul had to fight his way. 
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“ for,’’ he added, with a touch of genuine Judaic pride, ‘‘ I never ate anything 
profane or unclean.” And the Yoice spake a second time : “ What God 
(jleansed, ‘ profane ’ not thou ; ” or, in the less energetic periphrasis of our 
Yorsion, “What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” This was 
done thrice, and then the vision vanished. The sheet was suddenly drawn up 
into heaven. The trance was over. Peter was alone with his own thoughts ; 
all was hushed ; there came no murmur more from the blazing heaven ; at his 
feet rolled silently the blazing sea. 

What did it mean ? St. Peter s hunger was absorbed in the perplexity of 
interpreting the strange symbols by which ho felt at once that the Holy 
Spirit was guiding him to truth — to truth on which he must act, however 
momentous were the issues, however painful the immediate results. Was that 
great linen sheet in its whiteness the imago of a world washed white, ^ and 
were its four comers a sign that they who dwelt therein were to be gathered 
from the east and from the west, from the north and from the south ; and 
were all the animals and creeping things, clean and unclean, the image of all 
the races which inhabit it ? And if so, was the permission — nay, the com- 
mand — to eat of the unclean no less than of the clean an indication that the 
Levitical Law was now “ready to vanish away;”^ and that with it must 
vanish away, no less inevitably, that horror of any communion with Gentile 
races which rested mainly upon its provisions ? Wliat else could be meant by 
a command which directly contradicted the command of Moses?® Was it 
really meant that all things were to become new ? that even these unclean 
things were to bo regarded as let down from heaven ? and that in this new 
world, this pure world, Gentiles were no longer to be called “ dogs,” but Jew 
and Gentile were to meet on a footing of pei’fect equality, cleansed alike by 
the blood of Christ P 

Nor is the connexion between the symbol and the thing signified quite so 
distant and arbitrary as has been generally supposed. The distinction 
between clean and unclean meats was one of the insuperable barriers between 
the Gontile and the Jew — a barrier which prevented all intercourse between 
them, because it rendered it impossible for them to meet at the same table or 
in social life. In the society of a Gentile, a Jew was liable at any moment to 
those ceremonial defilements which involved all kinds of seclusion and incon- 
venience; and not only so, but it was mainly by partaking of imclean food 
that the Gentiles became themselves so unclean in the eyes of the Jews. It 
is hardly possible to put into words the intensity of horror and revolt with 
which the Jew regarded swine.^ They were to him the veiy ideal and quint- 
essence of all that must be looked upon with an energetic concentration of 
disgust. He would not even mention a x^ij^ by name, but spoke of it as 
dabhar acheer, or “ the other thing.” When, in the (Lvys of H3rrcanu8, a pig 

1 So OScumeniuH. = Heb. viii. 13. 3 xi. 7 ; Dout. xiv. 8. 

* Isa, Ixv. 4; Ixvi. 3; 2 Macc. vi. 18, 19; Jos. c. Ap. ii. 14. Tue abhorrence was 
shared by many Eastern nations (Hdf. ii. 47 ; riiny, H N. viii. 52 ; Koran). This was 
partly due to its filthy habits (2 Pet. ii. 22). 
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Lad been surreptitiously put into a box and drawn up the walls of Jerusalem^ 
the Jews declared that a shudder of earthquake had run through four hundred 
parasangs of the Holy Land J Yet this filthy and atrocious creature, which could 
hardly even be thought of without pollution, was not only the chief delicacy 
at Gentile banquets,* but was, in one form or other, one of the commonest 
articles of Gentile consumption. How could a Jew touch or speak to a human 
being who of deliberate choice had banqueted on swine’s flesh, and who might 
on that very day have partaken of the abomination ? The cleansing of all 
articles of food involved far more immediately than has yet been noticed the 
acceptance of Gentiles on equal footing to equal privileges. 

And doubtless, as such thoughts passed through the soul of Peter, he 
remembered also that remarkable “parable” of Jesus of which he and his 
brother disciples had once asked the explanation. Jesus in a few words, but 
with both of the emphatic formulae which He adopted to call special attention 
to any utterance of more than ordinary depth and solemnity — “ Hearken unto 
wie, every one of yoUy and understand ; ” “ If any inan hath ears to hear, lei 
him hear,'' ^ — had said, “ There is nothing from without a man entering into 
him which can defile him.” What He had proceeded to say — that what 
truly defiles a man is that which comes out of him — was easy enough to 
understand, and was a truth of deep meaning ; but so difficult had ‘it been 
to grjisp the first half of the clause, that they had asked Him to explain a 
“parable” which seemed to lie in direct contradiction to the Mosaic Law. 
Expressing His astonishment at their want of insight, He had shown them 
that what entered into a man from without did but become a part of his 
material organism, entering, “ not into the heart, but into the belly, and so 
passing into the draught.” This, He said — as now for the first time, 
perhaps, flashed with full conviction into the mind of Peter—MAKING att. 
MEATS PURE ; * — as he proceeded afterwards to develop those weighty truths 
about the inward character of all real pollution, and tho genesis of all crime 
from evil thoughts, which convoy so solemn a warning. To me it seems that 
it was the trance and vision of Joppa which first made Peter realise the true 
meaning of Christ in one of those few distinct utterances in which he had 
intimated tho coming annulment of the Mosaic Law. It is, doubtless, due to 
the fact that St. Peter, as the informant of St. Mark in writing his Gospel, 

’ Jcr. Bci'ockdth, iv. 1 ; Derenbourg, Palest, 114 ; Grate, iii 480. (The story is also 
told in BaJbha, Kama, f. 82, 2 ; MetiachMh, f. 64, 2 ; Sotah, f. 49, 2.) 

* Humen, in Plant. Cure, ii, 3, 44 ; Pers. i. 53 ; Plin. ff. If, xi. 37. 

^ Mark vii. 14, 16. 

^ Mark vii. 19. This interpretation, due originally to the early Fathers — ^being found 
in Chrysostom, Horn, in MaU. h. p. 526, and Gregory Thaumaturgus — was revived, forty 
years ago, by the Rev. F. Field, in a note of hU edition of St. Chrysostom's Homilies 
(iii. 112). (See Expositor for 1876, where I have examined the passage at length.) Here, 
however, it lay unnoticed, till it gained, quite recently, the attention which it deserv^. 
The true reading is certainly not the KoJBapi^ov of our edition — a reading due, in 

all probability, to the impo^bility of making agree with The loss of 

the true interpretation has been very serious. Now, however, it is happily revived. It 
has a more di^t bearing than any other on the main practical difficulty of the ApostoUo 
•«e. 
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and tlio solo ultimate authority for this vision in the Acts, is the source ol 
both narratives, that we owe the hitherto unnoticed circumstance that the two 
verbs cleanse^' and ** profane *' — both in a peculiarly pregnant sense — are 
the two most prominent words in the narrative of both events. 

While Peter thus pondered — perplexed, indeed, but with a new light 
dawning in his soul — the circumstance occurred which gave to his vision 
its full significance. Trained, like all Jews, in unquestioning belief of a 
daily Providence exercised over the minutest no less than over the greatest 
events of life, Peter would have been exactly in the mood which was prepared 
to accept any further indication of God’s will from whatever source it came. 
The recognised source of such guidance at this epoch was the utt;erance of 
voices apparently accidental which the Jews reckoned as their sole remaining 
kind of inspired teaching, and to which they gave the name of Bath-KoU 
The first words heard by Peter after his singular trance were in the voices of 
Gentiles. In the courtyard below him were three Gentiles, of whom one was 
in the garb of a soldier. Having asked their way to the house of Simon the 
Tanner, they wore now inquiring whether a certain Simon, who bore the 
surname of Peter, was lodging there. Instantly there shot through his mind 
a gleam of heavenly light. He saw the divine connexion between the vision 
of his tnmee and the inquiry of these Gentiles, and a Voice within him 
warned him that these men had come in accordance with an express intima- 
tion of God’s will, and that ho was to go with them without question or 
hesitation. Ho instantly obeyed. He descended from the roof, told the 
messengers ho was the person whom they were seeking, and asked their 
business. They were the bearers of a strange message. “ Cornelius,” they 
said, ‘‘a centurion, a just man, and a worshipper of God, to whose virtues the 
entire Jewish nation bore testimony, had received an angelic intimation to 
send for him, and hear his instructions.” Peter at once offered them the free 
and simple hospitality of the East ; and as it was too hot and they were too 
tired to start at once on their homeward journey, they rested there until the 
following morning. Further conversation would have made Peter aware that 
Cornelius was a centurion of the Italian baud ; ^ that not only he, but all his 
house, ‘^feared God;” that the generosity of his almsgiving and the earnest- 
ness of his prayers were widely known ; and that the intimation to send for 
Peter had been given to him while he was fasting on the prerious day at three 
o’clock. He had acted upon it so immediately that, in spite of the heat and 
the distance of thirty miles along shore and plain, his messengers had arrived 
at Joppa by the following noon. 

The next morning they all started on the journey which was to involve 
such momentous issues How deeply alive St. Peter himself was to the 
consequences which might ensue from his act is significantly shown by his 

^ lAfe'of Christy i. 118. 

3 The Italian cohort was probably one composed of “ Vehnesf Italian volunteers. 
“Cohors militum volimtaria, quae est in Syria” (Grutor, Inscr. i. 431 ; Akcrman, Num* 
Illiistr. 34). It would be specially required at Caesarea. 
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Inviting no fewer than six of the brethren at Joppa to accompany him, and io 

witnesses of oil that should take placo.^ 

The journey-^since Orientals are leisurely in their movements, and they 
could only travel during the cool hours — occupied two days. Thus it was not 
until the fourth day after the vision of Cornelius that, for the first time 
during two thousand years, the Jew and the Gentile met on the broad 
grounds of perfect religious equality before God their Father. Struck with 
the sacredness of the occasion — struck, too, it may be, by something in the 
appearance of the chief of the Apostles — Cornelius, who had risen to meet 
Peter on the threshold, prostrated himself at his feet,^ as we are told that, 
three hundred years before, Alexander the Great had done at the feet of the 
High Priest Jaddua,^ and, six hundred years afterwards, Edwin of Deira did 
at the feet of Pauliuus.^ Instantly Peter raised the pious soldier, and, to the 
amazement doubtless of the brethren who accompanied him, perhaps even to 
his own astonishment, -vdolated all the traditions of a lifetime, as well as the 
national customs of many centuries, by walking side by side with him in free 
conversation into the presence of his assembled Gentile relatives. This ho 
did, not from the forgetfulness of an enthusiastic moment, but with tho 
avowal that he was doing that which had been hitherto regarded as irreligious,*’^ 
l)ut doing it in accordance Avith a divine revelation. Cornelius then related 
the causes which had led him to send for Peter, and the Apostle began his 
solemn address to them with the memorable statement that now he perceived 
with undoubted certainty that God is no respecter op persons, but 
IN every nation he that peareth Him and woeketh righteous- 
ness IS ACCEPTABLE TO HiM.’’ ® Kever were words more noble uttered. 
But wo must not interpret them to mean the same proposition as that which 
is so emphatically repudiated by the English Reformers, “ That every man 
shall be saved by tho law or sect which he professeth, so tliat he be diligent to 
frame his life according to that law and the light of Nature,” Had this 
been the meaning of tho Apostle — a meaning which it would be an immense 
anachronism to attribute to him — it would have been needless for him to 
preach to Cornelius, as he proceeded to do, the leading doctrines of tho 
Christian faith ; it would have been sufficient for him to bid Cornelius con- 
tinue in prayer and charity without unfolding to him “only the name of 
Jesus Christ whereby men must be saved.” The indifference of nationality 
was the thought in Poteris mind; not by any means the indifference of 

^ Compare Acts x. 23 with xi. 12. 

2 D ajid the S^. have the pragmatic addition, “And when Peter drew near to 
Ciesarea, one of the slaves running forward ^ve notice that he had arrived ; and 
Cornelius springing forth, and meeting him, fallmg at his feet, worshipped him.** 

• See Jos. Anit, xi. 8, § 5. 

** The story is told in Bede, Ecd. Hist, Angl, ii. 12. 

^ Acts X. 28, aOeiitTov I cf. John xviii, 28. lightf. Hor. Hd^. ad Matt, xviiL 17. 

^ St. Peter’s words are the most categorical contradiction of the Rabbinic comments 
on Prov. xiv. 34, which asserted that any righteous acts done by the Gentiles were sin to 
them. Such was the thesis maintained even by Hillelitos like Gamaliel II, and R. 
Elieier of Modin {Babha Baihra^ f. 10, 2). (F, njfro, j»p. 429, 454.) 
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religions. All who, to the utmost of the opportunities vouchsafed to them, 
fear and love God with sincerity of heart, shall be saved by Christ’s redemp- 
tion ; some of them — many of them — will He lead to a knowledge of Him in 
this life ; all of them shall see Him and know Him in the life to come.^ 

Accordingly Peter proceeded to recall to these Gontiles all that they had 
heard ^ of the preaching of peace by Jesus Christ the Lord of all ; of His life 
and ministry after the baptism of John ; how God anointed Him with the 
Holy Spirit and with power ; how He went about doing good, and healing aU 
who were under the tyranny of the devil ; and then of the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection from the dead, of which the disciples were the appointed wit- 
nesses, commissioned by the Yoico of their risen Lord to testify that Ho is the 
destined Judge of quick and dead. And while Peter was proceeding to show 
from the Prophets that all who believed on Him should througli His name 
receive remission of sins, suddenly on these unbaptised Gentiles no less than 
on the Jews who were present, fell that inspired emotion of superhuman 
utterance which was the signature of Pentecost. The Holy Ghost fell upon 
them.” The six bi*ethrcn who had accompanied Peter from Joppa might well 
be amazed. Here were men unbaptised, uncircumcised, unclean — men who 
had been idolaters, dogs of the Gentiles, eaters of the unclean boast, whose 
touch involved ceremonial pollution — speaking and praising God in the 
utterances which could only come from hearts stirred by divine influence to 
their most secret depth. With bold readiness Peter seized the favourable 
moment. The spectacle which he had witnessed raised him above ignoble 
prejudices, and the rising tide of conviction swept away the dogmas and 
habits of his earlier years. Appealing to this proof of the spiritual equality 
of the Grentile with the Jew, he asked wliether any one could forbid water 
for their baptism ? ” No one cared to dispute the cogency of this proof that 
it was God’s will to admit Cornelius and his friends to the privileges of 
Christian brotherhood. Peter not only commanded them to bo baptised in 
the name of the Lord, but even freely accepted their invitation “ to tarry with 
them certain days.” 

The news of a revolution so astounding was not long in reaching Jerusalem, 
and when Peter returned to the Holy City he was met by the sterner zealots 
who had joined Christianity, by those of whom we shall henceforth hear so 
often as those of the circumcision,” with the fierce indignant murmur, 
“ Thou wentest into the house of 'men uncircumcisedy and didst EAT WITH 
THEM / To associate with them, to enter their houses, was not that pol- 
lution enough ? to touch in familiar intercourse men who had never received 
the seal of the covenant, to be in daily contact with people who might, no one 
knew how recently, have had “ broth of abominable things in their vessels ” — 

J Of. Rom. ii. 6, 10, 14, 15. 

2 Acts X. 36. To understand rhy \6yov here in the Johannine sense seexxis to me 
utterly uncritical 

3 **He who eats with an uncircumcised person, eats, as it were, with a dog : he who 
touches him, touches, as it were, a dead body ; and he who bathes in the same place with 
him, bathes, as it were, with a leper ” (Pirkc Eahbi Eliczer^ 29), 
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was not this sufficiently horrible P But “ to eat with them ” — to eat food 
prepared by Gentiles — to taste meat which had been illegally killed by Gentile 
hands — to neglect the rules of the Kashar — to take food from dishes which 
any sort of unclean insect or arrimal, nay even ** the other thing,” might have 
defiled — was it to be thought of without a shudder ? ^ 

Thus Peter was met at Jerusalem by something very like an impeachment, 
but he confronted the storm with perfect courage.^ What he had done he 
had not done arbitrarily, but step by step under direct divine guidance. He 
detailed to them his vision on the roof at Joppa, and the angelic appearance 
which had suggested the message of Cornelius. Finally he appealed to the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, which had been manifested in those Gentiles 
by the very same signs as in themselves. Was not tliis the promised baptism 
with the Holy Ghost ? was it not a proof that God accepted these Gentiles 
no less fully than He accepted them ? What was I that I could withstand 
God?” 

The bold defence silenced fora time the adversaries of an innovation which 
they regarded as nnscriptural and disloyal. They could not dispute facts 
authenticated by the direct testimony of their six brethren — whom Peter, 
conscious of the seriousness of the crisis, had very prudently brought with 
him from Joppa — nor could they deny the apparent apjiroval of lieaven. 
The feeling of the majority was in favour of astonished but grateful acquies- 
cence. Subsequent events prove only too plainly that there was at any rate 
a displeased minority, who were quite unprepared to sacrifice their monopoly 
of precedence in the equal kingdom of God. Even in the language of the 
others^ we seem to catch a faint echo of reluctance and surprise. Nor would 
they admit any general principle. The only point wliich they conceded was — 
not that the Gentiles wore to be admitted, without circumcision, to full com- 
munion, still less that Jews would be generally justified in eating with them, 
as Peter had done — but only that ** God had, it seemed, to the Gentiles also 
granted repentance unto Hfe.” 

Meanwliile, and, so far as we are aware, in entire independence of these 
initial movements, the Church had been undergoing a new and vast develop- 
ment in Syria, which transferred the position of the metropolis of Christianity 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, as completely as it was to be afterwards traus- 
fenod from Antioch to Rome. 

^ To this day orthodox Jews submit to any inconvenience rather than touch meat 
killed by a Gentile butcher (McCaul, Old FathSy 3d7y seq.). This leads sometimes not 
only to a mono^ly, but even to a downright tyranny on the part of the butcher who 
has the ibodima (fYankl, JettfS in the £asty ii.). 

^ Acts xi. 2. BitKfitvovTo vpbtavrBv, Cf. Judu 9i 

* AjOta xi* 18| ipayt KOi TOif Itfvf cus 
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ANTIOCH. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SECOND CAPITAL OF CHRISTIANITY. 

** Quos, per flagitia invisos, vulgus Christianos appellabat.’’ — T ac. Ann, xv. 44. 

XptarTtavSs — Mart. Folyc. iii. 

’E.vxo.piarovpkv aol Srt rh ouofxa rov Xpiarov (tou imKtKKTjrat 4<f> vfMuSy koI col 
Tpo(rcpKfitofjL€6a. — Clem. Rom. 

OvK avro\ $Ka(r<pr)p.ov(ri rh Ka\hv ovofxarh iTTiKKtjB^v i(p* vjxas ; — Ja9. ii. 7. 

Et ovtihl^icrSe cV 6v6fxaTi Xpiarovy /xaKdpioi . — 1 Ret. iv. 14. 

“ Nomcn . . . quod sicut unguentiim diffusmu longe lateque redolot.” — G al. 
Tyr. iv. 9. 

Oditur orgo in lioininibus innocuis otiam nomen innocuum.” — T ert. Apol. 3. 

The overruling Providence of God is so clearly marked in the progress of 
human events that the Cliristian hardly needs any further proof tliat “ there 
is a hand that guides.” In the events of Ids own little life the perspective of 
God's dealings is often hidden from him, but when he watches the story of 
nations and of religions he can clearly trace the divine purposes, and see tho 
lessons which God's hand has written on every page of history. What seems 
to be utter ruin is often complete salvation; wdiat was regarded as cruel 
disaster constantly turns out to be essential blessing. 

It was so with the persecution which ensued on tho death of Stephen. 
Had it been less inquisitorial, it would not liavo accomplished its destined 
purpose. The Saul who laid in ruins tho Church of Jerusalem was uncon- 
sciously deepeniug tho fouudations of circumstance on which hereafter — tho 
same and not the same — he sliouid rear tho superstructure of the Church of 
God. Saul the persecutor was doing, by opposite means, the same work as 
Paul the Apostle. 

For when the members of tho infant Church fled terror-stricken from the 
Holy City, they carried with them far and wide the good tidings of the 
Jerusalem above. At first, as was natural, they spoke to Jews alone. It 
would be long before they would hear liow Philip had evangelised Samaria, 
and how, by his baptism of tlio eunuch, ho had admitted into tho Church of 
Christ one whom Mo.se8 had excluded from tho congregation of Israel. Tho 
baptism of the pious soldier had taken place still later, and the knowledge of 
it could not at once reach the scattered Christians. In Phoenicia, therefore, 
and in Cyprus, their preaching w as confined at first within tho limits of 
Judaism; nor was it until tho wandering Hellenists had reached Antioch 
that they boldly ventured TO PREACH TO THE GENTILES,^ Whether these 

’ Acts xi. 20. There can be no doubt that ^EkXnvaty and not ’EWrivKrraf (which U 
accepted by our verlion, and rendered ‘‘Grecian**’) u the true reading. (1) Extenml 
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Gentiles were Bnch only as had already embraced the “ Noachian dispensation,” 
or whether they included others who had in no sense become adherents of the 
synagogue, we are not told. Greek proselytes were at this period common in 
every considerable city of the Empire,' and it .is reasonable to suppose that 
they furnished a majority, at any rate, of the new converts. However this 
may liave been, the work of these nameless Evangelists was eminently 
successful. It received the seal of God’s blessing, and a large multitude of 
Greeks turaed to the Lord. The fact, so much obscured by the wrong read- 
ing followed by our English Version, is nothing less than the beginning, on a 
large scale, of the conversion of the Gentiles, It is one of the great moments 
ill the ascensive work begun % Stephen, advanced by Philip, authorised by 
Pcicr, and finally culminating in the life, mission, and Epistles of St. Paul. 

When the nows reached Jerusalem, it excited great attention, and the 
members of the Church deU^rmiiied to despatch one of their number to watch 
what was going on. Their choice of an emissary showed that as yet the counsels 
of the party of moderation prevailed, for they despatched the large-hearted and 
conciliatory Barnabas. His Levitical descent, and the sacrifice which he had 
made of his property to the common fund, combined with liis sympathetic 
spirit and liberal culture to give liim a natural authority, which he had alwayr 
used on the side of charity and wisdom. 

The arrival of such a man was an especial blessing. This new church, 
which was so largely composed of Gentiles, was destined to be a fresh starting- 
point in the career of Christianity. Barnabas saw the grace of God at work, 
and rejoiced at it, and justified his happy title of “ the son of exhortation,” 


evidence in favour of is indeed defective, since it is only found in A (which also 

has •eaAtjvm, even in ix. 29, where EAArjvKrrd? is the only possible reading) and D. « has 
evayycAt(rrd«, which has been altered into 'EAAijm? ; but both « and 1> read jcal before 
eAoAoui/, which indicates a now and important statement. Some of the most imiK>rtant 
versions are valueless as evidence of reading in this instance, because they have no 
specific word by which to distinguish 'EAAijrcoTal and 'EAATjm. Gicumenius and Theophy- 
lact read ’EAATji/i<rrd?, and so does Chrysostom in his text, but in his commentary he 
accepts "EXXrjva^, as does Eusebius. But (2) if we turn to internal evidence it is clear 
that Greeks,” not “Grecians” — i.e., Gentiles^ not Greek-speaking Jews— is the only 
admissible reading; for (i.) Hellenists wore, of course, Jews, and as it is p^ectly 
certain that the 'lovfatoi? of the previous verse cannot mean only Hebraists, in in verse 
20 would add nothing whatever to the narrative if “ Hellenists ” were the right reading, 
(ii.) The statement comes as the sequel and crowning point of narratives, of which it h«8 
been the express object to describe the admission of Gentiles into the Church. Hie 
reading “HcWmists” obscures the verse on which the entire narrative of the Acta 
hinges, (iii.) The conversion of a number of Hellenists at Antioch would have excited 
no special notice, and rcauired no social mission of inquiry, seeing that the existing 
Church at Jerusalem itself consistedlargely of Hellenists. Tne entire context, therefore, 
conclusively proves that 'EAAiji as is the right reading, and it has accordingly been received 
into the text, in spite of the external evidence against it, by all the best editors — 
Griosbach, Lachmann, Scholz, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, &c. The reason for the 
corruption of the text seems to have been an assumption that this narrative is retrospec- 
tive, and that to suppose the admission of Gentiles into the faith Wore Peter had opened 
to them the doors of the kingdom would be to dero^te from his authority. But this 
preaching at Antioch may have been subsequent to the conversion of Cornelius ; and it 
was, in any case, the authority of Peter which foy tfie majority of the Church incon- 
trovertibly settled the claim of the Gentihs. 

, 1 See Acts xiv. 1 ; xviii. 4 ; John xii. 20, 
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by exhorting the believers to cleave to the Lord with purpose of heart. 
His ministry won over converts in still larger numbers, for, as Luke adds 
with ompliatic commendation, “he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and faith.” 

The work multiplied in his hands, and needed so much wisdom, knowledge, 
and oncrg}^ that he soon felt the need of a colleague. Doubtless, had he 
desired it, he could have secured the co-oporatiou of one of the Apostles, or of 
their trusted adherents. But Barnabas instinctively perceived that a fresher 
point of view, a clearer insight, a wider culture, a more complete immunity 
from prejudices were needed for so large and delicate a task. Himself a 
Grecian, and now called upon to minister not only to Grecians but to Greeks, 
he longed for the aid of one who would maintain the cause of truth and 
liberality with superior ability and more unflinching conviction. There was 
but one man who in any degree met his requirements — it was the delegate of 
the Sanhedrin, the zealot of tlie Pharisees, the once persecuting Saul of Tarsus. 
Since his escape from Jerusalem, Saul had been more or less unnoticed by the 
leading Apostles. We lose sight of liim at Cmsarea, apparently starting on his 
way to Tarsus, and all that Barnabas now knew about him was that he was 
living quietly at home, waiting the Lord’s call. Accordingly he sot out, to 
seek for Mm, and the turn of expression seems to imply that it was not with- 
out difficulty that he found him. Paul readily accepted the invitation to 
leave his seclusion, and join Ms friend in this new work in the great capital of 
Syria. Thus, twice over, did Barnabas save Saul for the work of Christianity. 
To Ms self-effacing nobleness is due the honour of recognising, before they 
had yet been revealed to others, the fiery vigour, tlio indomitable energy, the 
splendid courage, the illuminated and illuminating intellect, which were 
destined to spend themselves in the high endeavour to ennoble and evangelise 
the world. 

No place could have been more suitable than Antioch for the initial stage 
of such a ministry. The queen of the East, the third metropolis of the world, 
the residence of the imperial Legate of Syria, this vast city of perhaps 500,000 
souls must not be judged of by the diminished, shrunken, and earthquake- 
shattered Antakieh of to-day.^ It was no mere Oriental town, with low flat 
roofs and dingy narrow streets, but a Greek capital enriched and enlarged by 
Homan munificence. It is situated at the point of junction between the chains 
of Lebanon and Taurus. Its natural i>osition on the northern slope of Mount 
Silpius, with a narigable river, the broad, historic Orontes, flowing at its feet, 
was at once commanding and beautiful. Tlie windings of the river enriched 
the whole well-wood(;d plain, and as the city was but sixteen miles from the 
shore, the sea-breezes gave it health and coolness. Tlicso natural advantages 
had been largely increased by the lavish genius of ancient art. Built by tlio 
Sclcucidm 2 as the royal residence of their dynasty, its wide circuit of many 
miles was surrounded by walls of astonishing height and thickness, which had 

* It is now a fiftJi-ratc Turkish town of C,000 inhabitants. (Porter’s <!>7/ria, p. 5G8.) 

- D.C. 301, Apr. 23^ 
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been carried across ravines and over mouniain summits with such daring 
magnificence of conception as to give the city the aspect of being defended by 
its own encircling mountains, as though those gigantic bulwarks were but its 
natural walls. The palace of the kings of Syria was on an island formed by 
an arlificial channel of the river. Through the entire length of the city, from 
the Golden or Daphne gate on the west, ran for nearly five miles a fine corso 
adorned with trees, colonnades, and statues. Originally con.structed by 
Seleucus Nicator, it had been continued by Herod the Great, who, at once to 
gratify his passion for architecture, and to reward the people of Antioch for 
their good-will towards the Jews, luwl paved it for two miles and a luilf with 
blocks of white marble.' Broad bridges spanned the river and its various 
affluents; baths, aqueducts, basilicas, villas, theatres, clustered ou the level 
plain, and, overshadowed by picturesque and nigged emineucos, gave the 
city a splendour worthy of its fame as only inferior in grandeur to Alex- 
andria and Rome. Mingled with this splendour were innumerable signs 
of luxury and comfort. Under the spreading plane-trees that shaded the 
banks of the river, and among gardens brightened with masses of flowers, 
sparkled amid groves of laurel and myi*tlo the gay ^dllas of the wealthier 
inhabitants, bright with Greek frescoes, and adorned with every refinement 
which Roman wealth had borrowed from Ionian luxury. Art had lent its aid 
to enhance the beauties of nature, and one colossal crag of Mount Silpius, 
which overlooked the city, had been carved into human semblance by the skill 
of Leios. lu the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, a pastilence had ravaged the 
kingdom, and to appease the anger of the gods, the king had ordered the 
sculptor to hew the mountain-mass into one vast statue. The huge grim face, 
uuder the rocky semblance of a crown, stared over the Forum of the city, and 
was known to the Autiocheues as the Charonium, being supposed to represent 
the head of 

That grim ferryman which poets write of,” ^ 

who conveyed the souls of the dead in his dim-gleaming boat across the waters 
of the Styx. 

It was natural that such a city should attract a vast multitude of inhabi- 
tants, and those inhabitants were of very various nationalities. The basis of 
the population was composed of native Syrians, represented to this day by the 
Marouitoa ; ^ but the Syrian kings had invited many colouists to people their 
Prosideuce, and the most important of these were Greeks and Jowa To these, 
after the conquest of Syria by Ponipcy, had boon added a garrison of Romans.^ 
The court of the Legato of Syria, surrounded as it was by military pomp, 
attracted into its glittering circle, not only a multitude of rapacious and 
domineering officials, but also that largo rotimio of flatterers, slaves, artists, 
literary companions, and general hangors-ou, whose presence was deemed 

' Jos, A nU. xvi. 5, § 3. * Benan, Lc$ Apdirat^ p. 228. 

Syria was made a Roman province B.C. 64. M, J£xml. Scaurus went there xj 
Quetesto)' pro Praciore B.O. 62. 

L 2 
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esseutial \o the state of au imperial viceroy. The autonomy of the city, and 
its con^queut freedom from the property tax, made it a pleasant place of 
abode to many others. The soft, yielding, and voluptuous Syrians, the 
cunning, versatile, and degraded Greeks, added their special contributions to 
the general corruption engendered by an enervating climate and a frivolous 
society. Side by side with these — governed, as at Alexandria, by their own 
Arclion and their own mimic Sanhedrin, but owing allegiance to the central 
go vorament at Jerusalem — lived au immense colony of Jews.' Libanius could 
affirm from personal experience that he who sat in the agora of Antioch might 
study the customs of the world. 

Cities liable to the influx of heterogeneous races arc l arely otherwise than 
immoral and debased. Even Rome, in the decadence of its Cmsarism, could 
groan to think of the dregs of degradation — the quacks, and paiidars, and 
musicians, and dancing-girls — poured into the Tiber by the Syrian Orontes. 
Her satirists spoke of this infusion of Orientalism as adding a fresh miasma 
even to the corruption which the ebbing tide of glory had left upon the 
naked sands of Grecian life.^ It seems as though it were a law of human 
intercourse, that when races are commingled in large masses, the worst 
qualities of each appear intensified in the general iniquity. The mud and 
silt of the combining streams pollute any clearness or sweetness they may 
previously have enjoyed. If the Jews had been less exclusive, less haughtily 
indifferent to the moral good of any but themselves, they might have 
cliecked the tide of immorality. But their disdainful isolation either pre- 
vented them from making any efforts to ameliorate the condition of their 
fellow- citizens, or rendered their efforts nugatory. Tlieir synagogues—one, 
at least, of which was a building of some pretensions, adoimed wdth brazen 
spoils which had once belonged to tlie Temple of Jerusalem,^ and had been 
resigned by Antiochus Epiphaucs, in a fit of remorse, to the Jews of 
Antioch — rose in considerable numbers among the radiant temi)los of the 
gods of Hellas. But the spirit of those who worshipped in them rendered 
them au ineffectual witness; and the Jews, absorbed in the conviction that 
they were the sole favourites of Jehovah, passed with a scowl of contempt, 
or “ spat, devoutly bratal, in the face ” of the many statues which no classic 
beauty could redeem from the disgrace of being “ dumb idols.” There were 
doubtless, indeed, other proselytes besides Kicolas and Luke; but those 
proselytes, whether few or many in number, had, up to this period, exorcised 
no appreciable influence on the gay and guilty city. And if the best Jews 
despised all attempts at active propagandism, there were sure to be many 
lewd and wicked Jews who furthered their own interests by a propaganda of 
iniquity. If the Jewish nationality has produced some of the best an^ greatest, 

1 “ Jam pridem Syrua In Tiberim defluxit Orontes 
Et linguam, et mores, et cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquns, iiecnon gentilia tympana secum 
Vexit, et ad ctreum jussas prostare puellas.” 

Jiiv. Sat. Ui. 02-65. 

2 Jos. J5. J. vii. 3, § 8. 
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it has also produced some of the basest and >dle8t of mankind. The Jews at 
Antioch were of just the same mixed character as the Jews at Alexandria, or 
Rome, or Paris, or London ; and we may be quite sure that there must have 
been many among them who, instead of witnessing for Jehovah, would only 
add a tinge of original wickedness to the seething mass of atheism, idolatry, 
and polluted life. 

And thus for the great mass of the population in Antioch there was nothing 
that could bo truly called a religion to serve as a barrier against the ever-rising 
flood of Roman sensuality and GraDco-S 3 rrian suppleness. What religion there 
was took the form of the crudest nature-worship, or the most imbecile sui)er- 
stition. A few years before the foundation of a Christian Church at Antioch, 
in the year 37, there had occuned one of those terrible earthquakes to which^ 
in all ages, the city had been liable.^ It might have seemed at first sight 
incredible that an intellectual and literary city like Antioch— a city of wits and 
philosophers, of casuists and rhetoricians, of poets and satirists — should at once 
have become the dupes of a UTctched quack named Debborius, who professed 
to avert such terrors by talismans as ludicrous as the famous earthquake-pills 
which so often point an allusion in modem literature. Yet there is in reality 
nothing strange in such apparent contrasts. History more than once has 
shown that the border-lands of Atheism reach to the confines of strange 
credulity.- 

Into this city of Pagan pleasure — into the midst of a population pauperised 
by public doles, and polluted by the indulgences which they procured — among 
the intrigues and ignominies of some of the lowest of the human race at one 

^ Om authorities for the description and condition of Antioch are unusually rich. 
The chief are Josephus, B. J. vii, 3, § 3 ; Antt. xii. 3, § 1 ; xvi. 5, § 3 ; c. Ap. ii. 4 ; 
1 Macc. iii. 37 ; xi. 13 j 2 Macc. iv. 7—9, 33 ; v. 21 ; xi. 3(3 ; Philostr. ViL AjxMon, iii. 58 ; 
Libanius, AiUiock. pp. 355, 356 ; Chrysost. Homil. ad Pop. Antioch, vii., in Matth., et 
passim ; Julian, Misopogon ; Pliny, H. N. v. 18; and, above all, the Chronograpfiia of 
John of Antioch, better kno^vn by his Syriac surname of Malala, or the Orator. C. O. 
Hiiller, in his Antiqnitates Antiochenae (Gdtt. 1830), has diligently examined all these 
and other authorities. Some accounts of modern Antioch, by travellers who have visited 
it, may be found in Pocock’s Desa'ipt. of the East^ ii. 192; Chesney, Euphrates Ex^dition, 
i. 425, seqq. ; Ritter, Paldst. u. St/ria, iv. 2. Its hopeless dechue dates from 1268, when 
it was reconquered by the Mohammedans. 

2 The state of the city has been described by a master-hand. “It was,” says M. Renan 
—rendered still more graphic in his description by familiarity with mo<lem Paris — “an 
unheard-of collection of jugglers, charlatans, pantomimists, magicians, thaumaturgists, 
sorcerers, and priestly impostors ; a city of races, of games, of dances, of processions, of 
festivals, of bacchanalia, of unchecked luxury ; all the extravagances of the East, the 
most unhealthy superstitions, the fanaticism of orgies. In turns senile and ungrateful, 
worthless and insolent, the Antiochenes were the finished model of those crowds devo^ 
to Csesarism, without coiintrjs without nationality, without family honour, without a 
name to preserve. The great Corso which traversed the city was like a theatre, in which 
all day long rolled the waves of a i>opulation empty, frivolous, fickle, turbulent, some- 
times witty, absorbed in songs, parodies, pleasantries, and impertinences of every descrip- 
tion, It was,” he continues, after descrioing certain dances and swimming-race*' which, 
if we would underitand the depravity of Gentile morals, we are forced to mention, “like 
an intoxication, a dream of Sardanapalus, in which all pleasures, all debaucheries, nnfolde^ I 
themselves in sti ange confusion, without excludinj^ certain delicacies and refinements ” 
(Les ApdtreSf p. 221). The Orontes never flowed with fouler mud than when there began 
to spring up upon its banks the sweet fountain of the river of the vrater of life. 
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of the loYTOst periods of human history^ — passed the eager spirit of Saul of 
Tarsus, On ^lis way, five miles from the city, he must have seen upon the 
river-bank at least the fringe of laurels, cypresses, and myrtles that marked 

that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes,”^ 

and eauglit sight, perhaps, of its colossal statue of Apollo,® reared by Seleucus 
Nicator. But it was sweet no longer, except in its natural and ineffaceable 
beauty, and it is certain that a faithful Jew would not willingly have entered 
its polluted precincts. Those precincts, being endowed with the right of 
asylum, were, like all the asylums of ancient and modern days, far more a 
protection to outrageous villany than to persecuted innoconco ; and those 
umbrageous groves were the dark haunts of every foulness. For their scenic 
loveliness, their rich foliage, their fragrant herbage, their perennial fountains, 
the fiery-hearted convert had little taste. Ho could only have recalled with a 
sense of disgust how that grove had given its title to a proverb which expressed 
the superfluity of naughtiness,^ and how its evil haunts had flung away the one 
rare chance of sli(‘ltering virtue from persecution, w'hcn the good Onias was 
tcmj>ted from it to be murdered by the governor of its protecting city.*^ 

Such was the jdace where, in the street Singon, Saul began to preach. Ho 
may have entered it by the gate which was afterwards called the Gate of the 
Cherubim, because twenty-seven years later" it was surmounted by those 
colossal gildinl ornaments which Titus had taken from tlm Temple of 
Jerusalem. It was a populous quarter, in close proximity to the Senate 
House, the Forum, and the Amphitheatre ; and every time that during his 
sermon he raised his eyes to the lower crags of Mount Silpius, ho would be 
confronted by the stem visage and rocky crown of the choleric ferryman of 
Hades. But the soil was prepared for his teaching. It is darkest just before 
the dawn. When mankind has sunk into hopeless scepticism, the help of God 
is often very nigh at hand. “ Bitter with weariness, and sick with sin,” there 
were many at any rate, even among the giddy and voluptuous Antiochenes. 
who, in despair of all sweetness and nobleness, were ready to hail wltli 
rapture the preaching of a new faith which promised forgiveness for the past, 
and brought ennoblement to the present. The work grew and prospered, and 
for a whole year the Apostles laboured in brotherly union and amid constant 
encouragement. The success of their labours was most decisively marked by 

^ Ausonius says of Antioch and Alexandria, 

“ Turbida vulgo 

Utraque et amentis populi malesana tumultu ” {Ordo Nob. Urh. iii), 

* See the celebrated passage in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ch. xxiii. 

> Now Beit al Ma^a—a secluded glen, A few dilapidated mills mark a spot where the 
shrine of Apollo once gleamed with gold and gems. When Julian the Apostate paid it a 
solemn visit, he found there a solit^ goose I The Bab Bolos, or ** Gate of Paul,” is on 
the AlepiK) road. The town still bears a bad name for licentiousness, and only contains a 
few hundred Christians. (See Game’s Svrui, i. 5, &o.) 

7 A D^ZO^'" * ‘"Daphniej mores.” Jos. AnU. xii. 5, § 1 
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fche coinage (?f a new word, destined to a glorious immortality the disciples 
were first called Christians at Antioch. 

It is always interesting to notice the rise of a new and memorable word, 
but not a few of those which have iind with universal acceptance have started 
into accidental life. It is not so with the word “ Christian.” It indicates a 
decisive epoch, and was the coinage rather of a society than of any single 
man. More, perhaps, than any word which was ever invented, it marks, if I 
may use the expression, the watershed of all human history. It signalises the 
emergence of a true faith among the Gentiles, and the separation of that faith 
from the tenets of the Jews. All former ages, nations, and religions 
contribute to it. The concopti(jn wliich lies at the base of it is Semitic, and 
sums up centuries of expectation and of prophecy in the historic person of 
One who was anointed to bo for all mankind a Prophet, Priest, and King. 
But this Hebrew conception is translaied by a Greek word, showing that the 
great religious thoughts of which hitherto the Jewish race had lx?en the 
appointed guardians, were hencefoidh to be the common glory of mankind, 
and were, therefore, to be expressed in a language which enshrined the world’s 
most pei*fect literature, and wliich had been imposed on all civilised countries 
by the nation which had played by far the most splendid paid in the secuhir 
annals of the past. And this Greek rendering of a Hebrew idea was stamped 
with a Roman form by reeeinng a Latin tenniuation,* as though to fore- 
shadow that the new name should I30 co-extensive witli the vast dominion 
which swayed the present destinies of the world. And if the w’ord was thus 
pregnant with all the deepest and mightiest associations of the past and of the 
present, how divine was to be its future history ! Henceforth it was needed 
to describe the peculiarity, to indicate the essence, of all that was morally the 
greatest and ideally the most lovely in tlie condition of mankind. From the 
day when the roar of the wild l>east in the Amphitheatre wa «5 interrupted by 
the proud utterance, Chrisiianm sum — from the days when the martyrs, like 
“ a host of Scaevolas,” upheld their courage by tliis name as they bathed their 
liands without a shudder in the bickering fire— the idea of all patience, of all 
heroic constancy, of all missionary enterprise, of all philanthropic eflrort, of all 
cheerful self-sacrifice for the common benefit of mankind is in that name. 
How little thought tlie canaille at Antioch, who first hit on what was to them 
a convenient nickname, that thenceforward their whole city should be cliiefly 
famous for its “ Christian ” associations ; that the fame of Seleucus Nicatnr 
and Antiochus Epiphanos should be lost in that of Ignatius and Chrysostom ; 
and that long after the power of the imperial legates had been as utterly 

' The Greek adjedtive from xpi<rrb? would have been xpi<rr«to<. It is tme that 

3 i/b( and ivhi are Greek terminations, but anus is mainly Roman, and there can be little 
oubt that it is due — not to the Doric dialect ! — ^but to the prevalence of Roman termi- 
nology at Antioch, even if it he admitted that the spread of the Empire had by this time 
made anus a familiar termination throughout the East (of. Hariani, rompeiani, Ac.). 
** Christianity *’ {Xpiariwitruht) first occurs in Imatius {ad Philad. 6), as was natural in a 
Bishop of Antioch ; and probably ** Catholio ” (Ignat, ad Smym, 8) wslb invented in the 
same city (td. 78). See Bingham, Antt, II. i. § i 
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crumbled into the dust of oblivion as the glittering palace of the Solcucidae in 
which they dwelt, the world would linger 'with unwearied interest on every 
detail of the life of the obscure Cypriot, and the afflicted Tarsian, whose 
preaching only evoked their wit and laughter! How much less could they 
have conceived it possible that thenceforward all the greatest art, all the 
greatest literature, all tlio greatest government, all the greatest philosophy, 
all the greatest eloquence, all the greatest science, all the greatest colonisation 
— and more even than this — all of what is best, truest, purest, and loveliest in 
the possible achievements of man, should bo capable of no designation so 
distinctive as that furnished by the connotation of what was intended for an 
impertinent sobriquet I The secret of the wisdom of the Greek, and the 
fervour of the Latin fathers, and the eloquence of both, is in that word ; and 
the isolation of the hermits, and the devotion of the monks, and the self- 
denial of the missionaries, and the learning of the schoolmen, and the 
grand designs of the Catholic statesmen, and the chivalry of the knights, 
and the courage of the reformers, and the love of the philanthropists, and 
the sweetness and purity of northern homes, and everything of divine and 
noble which marks — from the squalor of its catacombs to tho splendour 
of its cathedrals — tho story of the Christian Church. And why does all 
this lie involved in this one word ? Because it is the standing witness that 
the world’s Faith is centred not in formulae, but in historic realities — not in 
a dead system, but in the living Person of its Lord. An ironic inscription 
on the Cross of Christ had been written in letters of Greek, of Latin, and 
of Hebrew; and that Cross, implement as it was of shame and torture, 
became the symbol of tho national ruin of the Jew, of the willing allegiance 
of the* Greeks and Romans, of the dearest hopes and intensest gratitude 
of the world of civilisation. An hybrid and insulting designation was 
invented in the frivolous streets of Antioch, and around it clustered for ever 
the deepest faith and the purest glory of mankind. 

I have assumed that the name was given by Gentiles, and given more or 
less in sport. It could not have been given by the Jews, who preferred the 
scornful name of “ Galilsean,” ^ and who would not in any case have dragged 
through the mire of apostasy— for so it would have seemed to them — tho word 
in which centred their most cherished hopes. Hor was it in all probability a 
term invented by the Christians themselves. In tho New Testament, as is 
■v\'ell known, it occurs but thrice; once in the historical notice of its origin, 
and only in two other places as a name used by enemies. It was employ (‘d 
by Agrippa the Second in his half- sneering, half-complimentary interpellation 
to St. Paul ;2 and it is used by St. Peter as tho name of a charge under which 
the brethren were likely to be jjersecuted and impeached.^ But during the 

* Or, Nazarine. Acts xxiv. 5 (cf. John i. 46 ; Luke xiii. 2). Cyril, Catech, x. 

2 Acts xxvi. 28. Tlus (which was twenty years later) is the first subsequent allusion 
to the name. Epiphanius {Hacr. 29, n. 4) says that an earlier name for Christian was 
Trorfrcuot. 

» 1 Pet. iv. 16. 
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life-time of the Apostles it docs not seem to liave acquired any currency 
among the Christians themselves,^ and they preferred those vague and loving 
appellations of “the brethren,” ^ ‘‘the disciples,”^ “the believers,”^ “the 
saints,’'^ “the Church of Christ,”® “those of the way,”^ “the elect,”* 
“ the faithful,” ® which had been sweetened to them by so much tender and 
hallowed intercourse during so many heavy trials and persecutions. After- 
wards, indeed, when the name Christian had acquired a charm so potent that 
the very sound of it was formidable, Julian tried to forbid its use by edict, 
and to substitute for it the more ignominious term of “ Nazarene,” which is 
still universal in the East. A tradition naturally sprang up that the name 
had been invented by Evodius, the first Bishop of Antioch, and even adopted 
at a general synod.^^ But what makes it nearly certain that this is an error, 
is that up to this time “ Christ ” was not* used, or at any rate was barely 
beginning to be used, as a proper name; and the currency of a designation 
which marked adherence to Jesus as though Christ were His name and not 
His title, seems to be due only to the ignorance and carelessness of Gentiles, 
who without further inquiry caught up the first prominent word with which 
Christian preaching had made them familiarJ^ And even this word, in the 
prevalent itacism, was often corrupted into the shape Chrestiani, as though 
it came from the Greek Chresios, “excellent,” and not from ChristoSy 
“anointed.” The latter term — arising from customs and conceptions 
which up to this time were almost exclusively Judaic — would convey little 
or no meaning to Greek or Roman cars. Wo may therefore regard it as 
certain that the most famous of all noble words was invented by the wit 
for which the Antiochones were famous in antiquity, and which often dis- 
played itself in happy appellations.^* But whatever may have been the 
spirit in which the name was given, the disciples would not be long in 
welcoming so conveuieiit a term. Bestowed as a stigma, they accepted it 
as a distinction. Tlioy who afterwards gloiiod in the contemptuous re- 

1 The allusion to it in Jas, iL 7 is, to say the least, dubious. 

* Acts XV. 1 ; 1 Cor. vii. 12. * Acts ix. 26 ; xL 29. 

* Acts V. 14. * Rom. viii. 27 ; xv. 26. * Eph. v. 25. 

7 Acts xix. 9, 23. Compare the name Methodist. * 2 iW. ii. 10, kc, 

® Eph. i. 1, &c. Later names like pisciculi^ Ac., had some vogue also. 

Greg. Naz. Oral. iii. 81 ; Julian, Epp. vii., ix. ; Gibbon, v. 312, ed. Milman ; 
Renan, Les ApCdreSy 235. 

Suid. ii. 3930 a, ed. Gaisford ; Malala, Chron^, 10, p. 318, e<L Mill. Dr. 
Plumptre {Paul in Asia^ 74) conjectures that Evodius and Ignatius may have been 
contemporary presbyter-eniscopi of the Judaic and Hellenist communities at Antioch. 
Babylas the mart^ ana Paul of Samosata, the heresiarchs, were both Bishops of 
Antioch, as was Mcletius, who baptised St. Chrysostom. 

“Christus non proprium nomen est, sed nuncupatio potestatis et regni” (Laot. />tr, 
Jnstt. iv. 7 ; see Life of Christy i. 287, n.). The name “Christian” expressed contem))- 
tuous indifference, not definite hatred. Tacitus uses it with dislike — “quoa vulffus 
Christianos appellabat ” (Ann, xv. 44). 

In 1 Pet. li. 3, some have seen a sort of allusion to “ the Lord ” being both xj^trrit 
and ;^>ierT(5?, Just as there seems to be a play on mroi and in Acta ixT^ ; x. ^ 

^ Julian, Misopogon (an answer to their insults about his boi^) ; Zoom. iii. 11 ; 
Procop. B. P. ii. 8, yeAo.'oi? re icai arafia Uw-uft ixovroi, Philostr. Pil. AiKBoH, til. 16 * 
Conyb. and Hows. i. 1^, 
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preaches which branded them as sarmeniicii and seinaxii} from the fagots 
to which they were tied and the stakes to which they were bound, would 
not be likely to blush at a name which was indeed their robe of victory, 
their triumphal chariot. ^ They gloried in it all the more bccAUse even the 
ignorant mispronunciations of it which I have just mentioned were a liappy 
nometi et omen. If the Greeks and Romans spoke correctly of Ghristusy 
they gave unwilling testimony to the Universal King ; if they ignoranlly 
said ChresttiSy they bore witness to the Sinless One. If they said Chris- 
tiani, they showed that the new Faith centred not in a dogma, but in a 
Person ; if they said Chvestiani, they used a word wdiich spoke of sweetness 
and kindliness.^ And beyond all this, to the Christians themselves the name 
was all the dearer because it constantly reminded them that they too wore 
God's anointed ones — a holy generation, a royal priesthood; that they had an 
unction from the Holy One which brought all truth to their reinorabrance.^ 
The name marks a most important advance in the progress of the Faith. 
Hitherto, the Christians had been solely looked upon as the obscure sectarians 
of Judaism. The Greeks in their frivolity, the Eomans in their superficial 
disdain for all “execrable” and “foreign superstitions,” never troubled 
themselves to learn the difference which divided the Jew from the Christian, 
but idly attributed the internal disturbances which seemed to be agitating 
the peace of these detested fanaticisms to the instigations of some un- 
kno^^^l person named Chrestus.^ But meanwhile, here at Antioch, the 
inhabitants of the third city in the Empire had seen that there was 
between the two systems an irreconcilable divergence, and had brought that 
fact prominently home to the minds of the Christians themselves by im- 
posing on them a dcsignalion which seized upon, and stereotyped for ever, 
the very central belief which separated them from the religion in whi(*h they 
had been bom and bred. 


1 I’ert. ApoJ. 50. 

^ 1 Pet. iv. 10, ci w? XpiO’Tioi'o?, fATj ai<r\vyt<T9u}, iofa^eroi toi^ «7ri tw ui'ofiari (A, B, 

Ac., not fxepei a.s ill E. V.) tovtm. The mere name became a enme. Aiwjcouai roiVur 

ovK aSiKOV? eli/at KaToXaf.oi-frq aAA’ auTui poj'o* Ta> XpiaTiavovq rirai 7hv ^lOi' oEiKtiif uTToXa/njBaroiTt v, 

jc. T. A- (Clem. Alex. Sironi. iv. 11, § SI). 

3 “Sed quum et perperam Chrestiani nuncup.armir a vobis (nam nec nominis certa 
(st notitia penes vos) de suavitate ct benignitate compositnm esC' (Tert. A2^>L S). ol dq 
XpiOTToy TTeirKrTcvKOTt*: xpr](Trol re ei<ri iral Aeyorrai (Clem. Alcx. SlVOIll, ii. 4, § 18). Scc Jlist. 
Alart. Apol. 2. 

■* This was a beautiful after-thought, tovtov eyexey Ka\ovpLf6a Xpicrriayol on xpiofieOa 
(\aioy eeov. (Tlieopli. ad Autol. i. 12; Tert. Apol. 3.) Compare the German Christen 
(Jer. Taylor, Disc, of CW/ifrirt. , § 3). There are similar allusions in Ambr. I>e Obit, 
Valent. y and Jerome on Ps. cv. 15 (*‘Nolite tangere Christos meos ”)f See Pearson, On 
the Creeds Art. ii. 

* Even in Epictetus [Dissert, iv. 7, 6) and Marcus Aurelius (xi. 3), Renan (Lcs AjiblrcSf 
232) thinks that “Christians” means sicarii. This seems to mo ve^ doubtful. 
Sulpicius Severus (ii. .30) preserves a phrase in which Tacitus says of Christianity and 
Judaism, “Has superstitiones, licet contrarias sibi, ‘ iisdem tamen auctoribus profectas.* 
Christianos a Judaeis exstitisse” (Bemays, Ueber die Chronik Sidp. /Sev., p. 67). »Seo 
Spartianus, Sept. Sever. 16; Caracalla^ X ; Lampridius, Alex. Sev. 22 — 45, 51. Vopisous, 
^tum. 8. The confusion was most unfortunate, and peaceful Christians were con- 
stantly persecuted while turbulent Jews were protecteib (Tert. Apol, 2, 3 ; Ad Nat, i 
3 ; Justm, Apol. i. 4 — 7, n.) 
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The necessity for such a name marks clearly the success which attended 
the mission work of these early Evangelists. They could not have tilled a 
soil which was more likely to bo fruitful. With what a burst of joy must 
the more large-hearted even of the Jews have hailed the proclamation of a 
Gospel which made them no longer a hated colony living at drawn daggers 
with the heathen life that suiTOunded them ! How ardently must the Gentile 
whose heart had once been touched, whose eyes had once been enlightened 
have exulted in the divine illumination, tlie illimitable hope ! How must his 
heart have been stirred by the emotions which marked the outpouring of 
the Spirit and accompanied the grace of baptism ! How with tlie new life 
tingling through the dry bones of the valley of vision must he have tume<l 
away — with abhorrence for his former self, and a divine pity for his former 
companions — from the poisoned grai>cs of Heathendom, to pluck the fair 
fruits which grow upon the Tree of Life in the Pararlise of God ! How, in 
one word, must his heart have thrilled, hfs soul have dilated, at high words 
like these : — Such things were some of you ; but ye washed yourselves, but 
ye are sanctihed, but ye are justified, by the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the Spirit of our God.’^^ 


CHAPTER XVIL 

A MARTYRDOM AND A RETRIBUTION. 

“ O greiit Apostle ! riglitly now 

Thou n'adest all thy Saviour meant, 

What time His grave yet gentle brow 

In sweet reproof on llieo was l>ent.” — K eblb. 

Thus it was that at Antioch the Church of Christ was enlarged, and the 
views of its members indefinitely widened. For a whole year— and it may 
well have been the liappiest year in the life of Saul — he worked here with his 
beloved companion. The calm and conciliatory tact of Barnabas tempered 
and was inspirited by the fervour of Stiul. Eacli contributed his own high 
gifts to clear away the niyria<l obstacles which still impeded the free flow of 
the river of God’s grace. In the glory and deliglit of a ministry so richly 
successful, it is far from impossible that Saul may have enjoyed that 
rapturous revelation which he describes in the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
during which he was caught up into Paradise as far as the third heaven,^ and 
heard unspeakable words which man neither could nor ouglit to utter. It 
was one of those ecstasies which the Jews themselves regarded as the 

* 1 Cor. vi. 11, ravrd TU»€f oAA’ aweAovflrao^, x.r.A. 

5* The “third heaven** is called “Zevul** by Kashi (cf. ChagigaK, f. 12, 2). In such 
visions the soul “ hath no eyes to see, nor ears to hear, yot sees and hears, and is all eye, 
all ear.’* St Teresa, in describing her visions as indescribable^ says, “The restless Kttle 
butterfly of the memory has its wings burnt now, and it cannot fly.’* (Ftda, xviii. 18.) 
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highost form of revelation — one of those moments of inspiration in which the 
soul, like Moses on Sinai, sees God face to face and does not die. St. Paul, it 
must be remembered, liad a work to perform which required more absolute 
self-sacrifice, more unwavering faith, more undaunted courage, more un- 
clouded insight, more glorious superiority to immemorial prejudices, than any 
man who ever lived. It needed moments like this to sustain the nameless 
agonies, to kindle the inspiring flame of such a life. The light upon the 
countenance of Moses miglit die away, like the radiance of a mountain peak 
which has caught the colour of the dawn, but the glow in the heart of Paul 
could never fade. The utterance of the unspeakable words might cease to 
vibrato in the soul, but no after-influence could obliterate the impression of 
the eternal message. Amid seas and storms, amid agonies and energies, even 
when all earthly hopes had ceased, we may be sure that the voice of God still 
rang in his heart, the vision of God was still bright before his spiritual eye. 

The only recorded incident of this year of service is the visit of certain 
brethren from Jerusalem, of whom one, named Agabus, prophesied the near 
occurrence of a general famine. The warning note which he sounded was 
not in vain. It quickened the s}Tnpathies of the Cliristians at Antioch, and 
enabled the earliest of the Gentile Churches to give expression to their 
reverence for those venerable sufferers in the Mother Church of Jenisalem 
who “ had seen and heard, and whose hands had handled the Word of Life.”^ 
A contribution was made for the brethren of Judaea. The inhabitants of that 
country, and more especially of the Holy City, have been accustomed in all 
ages, as they are in this, to rely largely on the chaluJca,'^ or alms, which arc 
willingly contributed to their poverty by Jews living in other countries. The 
vast sums collected for the Temple tribute flowed into the bursting coffers of 
the Beni Hanan — much as they now do, though in dwindled rills, into those 
of a few of the leading Ashkenazim and Ansche hod. But there w'ould bo 
little chance that any of these treasures would help to alleviate the hunger of 
the struggling disciples. Priests who starved their own coadjutors ^ would 
hardly be inclined to subsidise their impoverished opponents. The Gentiles, 
who had been blessed by the spiritual wealth of Jewish Christians, cheerfully 
returned the benefit by subscribing to the supply of their temporal needs.^ 
The sums thus gathered were entrusted by the Church to Barnabas and Saul. 

The exact month in which these two messengers of mercy arrived to a.ssist 
their famine-stricken brethren cannot be ascertained, but there can bo but 
little doubt that it was in the year 4t. On their arrival they found the 
Church in strange distress from a new persecution. It is not impossible that 
the fury of the onslaught may once more have scattered the chief Apostles, 
for we hear nothing of any intercourse between them and <he two great 

* 1 John i. 1. 

* According to Dr. Frankl {Jews in the East, ii. 31) a sum of 818,000 piastres finds its 
way annually to Jerasalem, for a Jewish population of some 5,700 souls. It is distributed 
partly as chalulia—i.e., at so much per head, without distinction of age or sex— and partly 
as kadima, according to the rank of the recipient. 

* Derenbourg, p. 232, seq, Rom. xv. 26, 27, 
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leadeni of the Ohnrch of Antioch. Indeed, it is said that the alms were 
handed over, not to the Apostles, but to the Elders. It is true that Elders 
may include Apostles, but the rapid and purely monetary character of the 
^nsit, and the complete silence as to further details, seem to imply that this 
was not the case. 

The Church of Antioch was not the sole contributor to the distresses of 
Jerusalem. If they helped their Christian brethren, the Jews found benefac- 
tors in the members of an interesting household, the royal family of Adiabene, 
whoso history is much mingled at this time with that of Judma, and sheds 
instructive light on the annals of early Christianity. 

Adiabene, once a province of Assyria, now forms part of the modem Kurdis- 
tan. Monobaziis, the king of this district, had married his sister Helena, and 
by that marriage had two sons, of whom the younger, Izates, was the favourite of 
his parents.^ To save him from the jealousy of his other brothers, the king and 
queen sent him to the court of Abennerig, king of the Charax-Spasini, who gave 
him his daughter in marriage. While he was living in this sort of honourable 
exile, a Jewish merchant, named Hananiah, managed to find admission into 
the harem of Abennerig, and to convert some of his wives to the Jewish faith. 
In this way he was introduced to Izates, of whom he also made a proselyte. 
Izates was recalled by his father before his death, and endowed with the 
princedom of Charme; and when Mouobazus died, Helena summoned the 
loading men of Adiabene, and informed them that Izates had been appointed 
successor to the crown. Those satraps accepted the decision, but advised 
Helena to make her elder son, Monobazus, a temporary sovereign until the 
arrival of his brother, and to put the other brothers in bonds preparatory 
to their assassination in accordance with the common fashion of Oriental 
despotism.'-* Izates, however, on his arrival, was cheerfully acknowledged by 
his elder brother, and set all his other brothers free, though he sent them as 
hostages to Rome and various neighbouring courts. I shall subsequently 
relate the very remarkable circumstances which led to his circumcision.^ At 
present I need only mention that his reign was long and prosperous, and that 
he was able to render such important services to Artabanus, the nineteenth 
Arsacid, that he received from him the kingdom of Nisibis, as well as the 
right to wear the peak of his tiara upright, and to sleep in a golden bed — 
privileges usually reserved for the kings of Persia. Even before these events, 
Helena had been so much struck with the prosperity and piety of her son, 
that she too had embraced Judaism, and at this very period was living 
in Jerusalem. Being extremely wealthy, and a profound admirer of Jewish 
institutions, she took energetic measures to alleviate the severity of tho 
famine; and by importing large quantities of corn from Alexandria, and 
of dried figs from Cyprus, she was happily able to save many lives. Her 

* Josephus {Antt. xx. 2, § 1) attributes this partiality to a prophetic dream. 

^ Hence we are told that * King * Mumbaz made golden hanmea for the vessels used 
in the Temple on the Day of Atonement ** ( Ybrna, 37 a). 

* Infra^ p. 429 . 
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royal bounty was largely aided by the liberality of Izatos,^ whose contidbutions 
continued to bo of service to the Jews long after the arrival of Saul and 
Barnabas with the alms which they had brought from Antioch for their 
sufEering brethren. 

It is clear that they arrived shortly before the Passover, or towards the 
end of March ; for St. Luke fixes their visit about the time of Herod’s perse- 
cution, which began just before, and would, but for God’s Providence, have 
been cousiuumatcd just after, that great feast. Indeed, it was a priori probable 
that the Apostles would time their visit by the feast, both from a natural 
desire to be present at these great annual celebrations, and also because that 
was the very time at which the vast concourse of visitors would render their 
aid most timely and indispensable. 

They arrived, tliercfore, at a period of extreme peril to the little Church at 
Jerusalem, which had now enjoyed some five years of unbroken peace.^ 

Herod Agrippa I., of wliom wo have already had some glimpses, was one 
of those singular characters wlio combine external devotion with moral laxity. 
I have elsewhere told the strange story of the part which on one memorable day 
he played in Komau history and liow his supple address and determination 
saved Home from a revolution, and placed the uncouth Claudius on his 
nephew’s throne. Claudius, who ndth all his pedantic and uxorious eccentricity 
was not devoid either of kindness or rectitude, was not slow to recognise that 
he owed to the Je^^^sh prince both his life and his empire. It was probably 
due, in part at least, to the influence of Agrippa that shortly after his accession 
he abolished the law of “Impiety” on which Gains had so vehemently 
insisted,* and which attached the severest penalties to any neglect of the 
imperial cult. But the further extension of the power of Agrippa was 
fraught with disastrous consequences to the Church of Christ. For the Jews 
were restored to the fullest privileges which they had ever enjoyed, and 
Agrippa set sail for Palestine in the flood-tide of imperial favour and with 
the splendid additions of Judsea and Samaria, Abilene, and the district 
of Lebanon^ to Herod Philip’s tetrarchy of Trachonitis, which he had 
received at the accession of Gains.® 

It is natural that a prince of Asmonaean blood, ^ who thus found himself in 


* Oros. vii. C ; Jos. Anti. xx. 2, § 5. Helena is also said to have given to the Temjdo 
a golden candlestick, and a golden tablet inscribed with the “ trial of jealousy ” ( Foma, 
37 a). 

2 Caligula’s order to place his statue in the Temple was given in AD. 39. Herod 
Agrippa died in A.D. 44. 

^ Seekers after God^ p. 76. ^ Dion, lx. 3, 5. 

^ Jos. Antt. xix. 5, §§ 2, 3. ® Id. xviii. 5, § 4. 

7 Agrippa I. was the grandson of Herod the Great and Mariainiie. Mariamne was the 
granddaughter of Hyreanus II., who was a grandson of Hyreanus I., who was a son of 
.Simon, the elder brother of Judas Maccabaeua. .Some of the Riibbis were, however, 
jtnxious to deny any droj) of Asmonaean blood to the Herodian family. They relate that 
Herod the Great had been a slave to one of the Asmonaeans, and one day heardaHith- 
Kol saying, “ Every slave that now rebels will succeed.” Accordingly, he murdered all 
the family, except one young maiden, whom he reserved for marriage. But she mounted 
to the roof, cried out that “ any one who asserted himself to be of the Asinonsean house 
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podsession of a dominion as extensive as that of his grandfather Herod the 
Great, should try to win the favour of the people whom he was sent 
to govern. Apart from the subtle policy of facing both ways so as to please 
the Jews while he dazzled the Romans, and to enjoy his life in the midst 
of Gentile luxuries while he affected the reputation of a devoted Pharisee, 
Agrippa seems to have been sincere in his desire to be — at any rate at Jeru- 
salem — an observer of the Mosaic Law. St. Luke, though his allusions to him 
are so brief and incidental, shows remarkable fidelity to historic facts in 
presenting him to us in both these aspects. In carrying out his policy, 
Agrippa paid studious court to the Jews, and especially to the Pharisees. He 
omitted nothing which could win their confidence or flatter thoLr pride, and 
his wife, Cypros,^ seems also to have been as much attached to the party as 
her kinswoman, Salome, sister of Herod the Great.® 

It is clear that such a king — a king who wished to foster the sense of 
Jewish nationality,^ to satisfy the Sadducees, to be supported by the Pharisees, 
and to be popular with the multitude — could not have lived long in Jerusalem, 
which was his usual place of residence,^ without hearing many complaints 
about the Christians. At this time they had become equally distasteful to 
every section of the Jews, being regarded not only as fanatics, but as apostates, 
some of whom sat loosely to the covenant which God had made with their 
fathers. To extirpate the Christians would, as Agrippa was well aware, be the 
cheapest possible way to win general popularity. It was accordingly about the 
very time of the visit of the two Apostles to the Passover, as delegates from 
Antioch, that “ he laid hands on certain of the Chui*ch to injure them ; and he 
slew James, the brother of John, with the sword; and seeing that it was 
pleasing to the Jews, proceeded to arrest Peter also.’*^ Thus in a single 
touch does St. Luke strike the keynote of Agrippa’s policy, which was an un- 
scrupulous desire for such popularity as could be earned by identifying himself 
with Jewish prejudices. In the High Priests of the day be would find willing 
coadjutora. The priest for the time being was probably Elionaeus, whom 
Josephus calls a sou of Kauthera, but whom the Talmud calls a son of 
Caiaphas.® If so, he would have been animated with an hereditary fury 

henceforth would be a elave, for that she alone of that house was left and flinging 
herself down was killed. Some say that for seven years Herod preserved her body in 
honey, to make people believe that he was married to an Asmoniean princess. Angry 
with the Rabbis, who insisted on Dcut. xvii. 15, he kiUed them all, except the RabhaBen 
Buta (whom ho blinded by binding up his eyes with the skin of a liedgehog), that he 
might have one counsellor left. Having disguised himself, and tried in vain to tempt 
Babha Ben Buta to say something evil of him, he revealed himself, and asked what he 
ought to do by way of expiation. The blind man answered, “Thou hast extinguisheii the 
light of the world (see Matt. v. 14) ; rekindle it by building the Temple ” (Babha Bathnjy 
f. 3, 2, seqq,). 

1 Cyi)ros was the name of the wife of Autipater and mother of Herod the Great. She 
was descended from a Nabathcan family ; her name, which is probably connected with 
-CD {Kepher)y was borne by several Herodian Princesses (E>eronbourg, Pofes#., p. 210). 

® See Excursus XXIV., “The Herods in the Acts.*' 

3 Jos. Antt, XX. 1, § 1. 

* Id. xix. 7, § 3. 5 Acts xii. 1-3. 

* Jos. P. J, xix. 8, § 1; Paraj iii. 5 ; Uai TI <k\a'iph ; Derenbourg, p. 215. 
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against the followers of Christ, and would have been an eager instrumeut in 
the hands of Herod. When such allies were in unison, and Agrippa in the 
very plenitude of his power, it was easy to strike a deadly blow at the Naza- 
renes. It was no bold Hellenist who was now singled out as a victim, no 
spirited opponent of Jewish exclusiveness. James, as the elder brother of the 
beloved disciple, perhaps as a kinsman of Christ Himself, as one of the earliest 
and one of the most favoured Apostles, as one not only of the Twelve, but of 
the Three, as the son of a father apparently of higher social position than the 
rest of the little band, seems to have had a sort of precedence at J erusalem ; 
and for this reason alone — not, so far as we are aware, from being personally 
obnoxious — he was so suddenly seized and martyred that no single detail or 
circumstance of his martyrdom has been preserved. Two words ^ are all the 
space devoted to recount the death of the first Apostle by the historian who 
had narrated at such length the martyrdom of Stephen. It may be merely due 
to a sense of inadequacy in this brief record that Christian tradition told how 
the constancy and the harangues of James converted his accuser, and caused 
him to become a voluntary sharer of Ijis death.^ But perhaps we are meant to 
see a spiritual fitness in this lonely and unrecorded end of the son of Thunder, 
He had stood by Jesus at the bedside of the daughter of Jairus, and on the 
holy moimt, and in the agony of the garden ; had once wished to call down fire 
from heaven on those wlio tre^ited his Lord with incivility; had helped to urge 
the claim that he might sit in closest proximity to His throne of judgment. 
There is a deep lesson in the circumstance that lie should, meekly and silently, 
in utter self-renouucemcnt, with no visible consolation, with no elaborate 
eulogy, amid no pomp of circumstance, with not even a recorded burial, perish 
first of the faithful few who had forsaken all to follow Christ, and so bo the 
first to fulfil the warning prophecy that he should drink of His bitter cup, and 
be baptised with His fiery baptism. 

It was before the Passover that James had been doomed to feel the tyrant’s 
sword. The universal approbation of the fact by the Jews — an approbation 
which would be all the more conspicuous from the presence of the vast throngs 
who came to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover — stimulated the king, to 
whom no incense was so sweet as the voice of popular applause, to inflict a 
blow yet more terrible by seizing the most prominent of all the Apostles. 
Peter was accordingly arrested, and since there was no time to finish his trial 
before the Passover, and the Jews were not inclined to inflict death by their 
own act during the Feast, he was kept in prison till the seven sacred days had 
elapsed that he might then be put to death with the most ostentatious pub- 
licity.^ Day after day the Apostle remained in close custody, bound by either 
arm to two soldiers, and guarded by two others. Aware how irreparable would 
bo the loss of one so brave, so true, so gifted with spiritual fervour and wisdom, 

^ Acts xii. 2, ai'e(\c . . . fui\cu(xf. 

1 -..? 9?®“' 'y’- Euseb. a. E. ii. 9. The Apostle, it is said, looked at him for a 

little time, and then kissed him, with the words, “Peace be with you,” just before they 
both were killed. ^ j 

® Acts xii. 4, kvdytt»» 
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the Ohristiaus of Jerusalem poured out their hearts and souls in prayer for his 
deliverance. But it seemed as if all would be in vain. The Iasi night of the 
Feast had come ; the dawn of the morning would see Peter brought forth to 
the mockery of trial, and the certainty of dcatli. It seemed as if the day had 
already come when, as his Lord had told him, another should gird him, and 
carry him wliithor he would not. But in that last extremity God had not for- 
saken His Apostle or His Church. On that last night, by a divine deliverance, 
so sudden, mysterious, and bewildering, that to Peter, until he woke to the 
sober certainty of his rescue, it seemed like a vision,^ the great Apostle was 
snatched from his persecutors. After briefly narrating the circumstances of 
his deliverance to the brethren assembled in the house of Mary, the mother of 
John Mark the Evangelist, he entinisted them with the duty of bearing the 
same message to James, the Lord’s brother, and to the other Christians who 
wore not present, and withdrew for a time to safe retirement, while Herod was 
left to wreak his im[K)tent vengt'ance on the unconscious quaternion of soldiers. 

It might well seem as though the blood of martyrdom brought its own 
retribution on the heads of those who cause it to bo spilt. We have seen 
Agrippa in the insolent plenitude of his tyranny; the next scene exhibits him 
in the horrible anguish of his end. It was at the beginning of April, A.D. 44, 
that he had slain James and arrested Peter ; it was probably the very same 
month which ended his brief and guilty splendour, and cut him off in the 
flower of his life. 

Versatile and cosmopolitan as was natural in an adventurer whose youth 
and manhood liad experienced every variety of fortmie, Agrippa could play the 
heathen at Caesarea with as much zeal as he could play the Pharisee at Jerusa- 
lem. Tlio ordinary herd of Rabbis and hierarchs had wiuked at this phase 
of liis royalty, and had managed to disintegrate in their imaginations the 
Herod who offered holocausts in the Temple from the Herod who presided 
in amphitheatres at Berytus; the Herod who wept, because be was only half 
a Jew, in the Temple at the Passover, and the Herod who presided at 
Pagan spectacles at Cmsarcau jubilees.^ One bold Pharisee — Simon by 
name — did indeed venture for a time to display the courage of his opinions. 
During an absence of Agrippa from Jerusalem, he summoned an assembly, and 
declared the king's actions to bo so illegal that, on this ground, as well as on 
the giound of his Idumacau origin, ho ought to be excluded from the Temple. 
As it was not Agrippa’s object to break wdth the Pharisees, he merely sent for 
Simon to Cajsaroa, made him sit by his side in the theatre, and then asked him, 
gently, “ whether ho saw anything there which contradicted the law of Moses?” 
Simon either was or pretended to bo convinced that there was no overt infrae- 
tiou of Mosaic regulations, and after begging the king's pardon was dismissed 
with a small present. 

It was in that same theatre that Agrippa met his end. Sovero troubles 
had arisen in the relations between Judeea and the Pheenician cities of 


' Acts xil 9. 


•Joe. AnU, xix 7, i t 
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and Sidon, and since that maritime strip of coast depends entirely for its 
subsistence on the harvests of Palestine, it was of the extremest importance 
to the inhabitants of the merchMit cities that they should keep on good terms 
with the little autocrat.^ The pressure of the famine, which would fall on 
them with peculiar severity, made them still more anxious to bring about a 
reconciliation, and the visit of Agrippa to Caesarea on a joyful occasion 
furnished them with the requisite opportunity. 

That occasion was the news that Claudius had rciuriicd in sjifety from his 
expedition to Britain, and had been welcomed at Rome with an outburst of 
flattery, in which the interested princelings of the provinces thought it politic 
to bear their part.^ Agrippa was always glad of any excuse which enabled 
him to indulge his passion for gladiatorial exhibitions and tiio cruel vanities of 
Bornan dissipation. Accordingly he hurried to Caesarea, which was the 
Roman capital of Palestine, and ordered every preparation to bo made for a 
splendid festival. To this town came the deputies of Tyro and Sidon, taking 
care to secure a friend at court in the person of Blastus, the king’s groom of 
the bedchamber.^ 

It was on the second morning of the festival, at the early dawn of a 
burning day in the Syrian spring, that Agi’ippa gave audience to tln^ 
Phoenician embassy. It was exactly the time and place and occasion in which 
he would be glad to disj)lay his maguiflcence and wealth. Accordingly he 
entered the theatre with his royal retinue in an entire robe of tissued silver, 
and taking his seat on the heaia, made to the Tyrians and Sidonians a set 
harangue. As he sat there the sun blazed on his glittering robe, and seemed 
to wrap him in a sheet of splendour. The theatre was thronged with his 
creatures, his subjects, the idle mob whose amusement he was supplying with 
profuse liberality, and the people wdiose prosperity depended on his royal 
favour. Here and there among the crowd a voice began to bo heard shouting 
that it was a god who was speaking to them,'* a god whose radiant epiphany 
was manifested before their eyes. In the prime of life, and of the manly 
beauty for which his race was remarkable, at the zenith of liis power, in the 
seveiitli year of his reign, in the plenitude of his wealth, •’ an autocrat* by his 
own poidtion, and an autocrat rendered all but irresistible by the suj>port of 
the strange being wliom his supple address had saved from the dagger to Sf^at 
him on the imperial throiic—sur rounded, too, at this mon out by flatterers and 
parasites, and seated in the very midst of the stately buildings which Jews and 
Gentiles alike knew to have been conferred upon the city by the architectural 
extravagance of his race the feeble intellect of Agrippa was turned by this 
intoxicating incense. Ho thought himself to be the god whom they declared. 


I Cf. 1 ^ngs V. 9 ; Ezek. xxvii. 17 ; Ezra iii. 7. 

eTTi TOU itotTxuw)?, cubiculanus, praefectus cubiculi. 

6 hIs f ^***ch closely confirms the narrative of Acts xii 

• ^ 12.000,000 of d«chin», or mor^ th^ £425.000 
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Wliy should not he accept the ap^itheosis so abjectly obtnidod on a Caligula 
or a Claudius ? He accepted the blasphemous adulation, which, as a King of 
the Jews, ho ought to have rejected with indignant horror. At that very 
moment liis doom was sealed. It was a fresh instance of that irony of 
heaven whieh oftea seems tf) place men in positions of superlative gorgeous- 
ness at the very moment when the fiat is uttered which consigns them to the 
most pitiable and irrecoverable fall.^ 

Tliore was no visible intervention. No awful voice sounded in the ears 
of the trembling listeners. No awful liand wrote fiery letters upon the wall. 
St. Luke says merely tliat the angel of God smote him. Josephus introduces 
the grotesque incident of an owl seated above him on one of the cords which 
ran across the theatre, which Agrippa saw, and recognised in it the predicted 
omen of impending death.^ Whether ho saw an owl or not, he was carried 
from the theatre to his palace a stricken man — stricken by the hand of God. 
In five days from that time —five days of internal anguish and vain despair,* 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age, ami the fourth of his reign ovev the entire 
dominion of his grandfather — Agrippa died. And whatever may be tlie 
extent to which ho had won the goodwijl of the Jews hy his lavish benefac- 
tions, the Gentiles bated him all the more because he was not only a Jew but 
an apostale. A consistent Jew they could in some measure tolerate, even 
while they hated him ; hut for these hybrid renegades they always express an 
unmitigated contempt. The news (»f Agrippa’s death was received by the 
population, and especially by the soldiers, both at Cassarea and Sebasfe with 
feastings, carousals, and every indication of indecent joy. Not content with 
crowning themselves with garlands, and pouring lilmtions to the ferryman of 
the Styx, they tore down from the jwilace the statues of Agrippa's (Laughters, 
and subjected them to the most infamous indignities. Tlie ftK)lish inertness 
of Claudius left the insult unpunished, and these violent and dissolute .soldiers 
contributed iu no small degree to the evils which not many years afterwards 
burst over Jiidsea with a storm of fire and sword.* 


' See Bisliop Tliirl wall’s on (he Iront/ of 

2 He says that an owl was sitting on a tree on the day of .Vgiippa's arrest at Capreae, 
and that a German soothsayer ha<l foretold that he sliould become a king, but shoiiltl be 
near his death when he saw that owl again. JSec also Euseb. //. E. ii. 10, who substitutes 
the angel for the owl. 

^ Jos. Antt. xix. 8, §2, yaarph^ AAyijjuiatn SupyaaOci'i : Acts xii. 23, (TKMATfiroiSpMTcf aa^t9a»<w, 
Wlictlicr there be any disease which can strictly be described as the phthiriasifl, morbus 
pedi ndariSj is, as I have mentioned in iny Life of Christ, i. 47, more than doubtfuL The 
death of Herod Agripj)a, like that of his grandfather, has been so called, but not by the 
sacred historians. It is, however, an historic fact that many cruel tyrants have died of 
ulcerous maladies, which the i>opular rumour described much as Laotantius describes them 
in his tract Ik Mortibm ^secutorxim. Instances are—Pherotima (Hercxl. iv. 205, cvAmv 
i^4CB<rtVi where the retributive appropriateness of the disease is first pointed out) ; 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Maoc. v. 9) ; Heroti the Great (Jos, AnU, xvii. 6, § 5, J, i. 33, 
§8 8, 9) ; Maxiinius Galerius ^Eusob. H, E. viii. 10) ; Aiaximin (id, ix. 10, 11 ; Ik 
Mort. persec. xxxiii.) ; Claudius Lucius Herminianus (Tertull. ad Scop, uL cum vivus 
vermibus ebiilliisset “Nemo sciat” dioebat, “ne gaudeant ChrUtiani”); Duke of 
Alva ; &o. 

* Jos. Ante xix. 9, § 1. 

M 2 
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Of these scenes Saul and Barnabas may have been eye-witnesses on their 
return journey from Jerusalem to Antioch. The order of events in St. Luke 
may indeed be guided by tlio convenience of narrating consecutively all that 
he had to say about Herod Agrippa, and above all of showing liow the sudden 
onslaught on the Church, which seemed to threaten it with nothing short of 
extermination, was checked by the deliverance of Peter, and arrested by the 
retribution of God. This would bo the more natural if, as there seems to bo 
good reason to believe, the ghastly death of Herod took place in tlie very same 
month in which, by shedding the blood of the innocent in mere pursuit of 
popularity, he had consummated his crimes.^ If Saul and Barnabas were at 
Jerusalem during Peter’s imprisonment, they may have been present at the 
prayer meeting at the house of Mary, the mother of Mark, and the kinswoman 
of Barnabas. If so we can at once account for the vivid minuteness of the 
details fumislied to St. Luke respecting the events of that mpinora])le time.* 

In any case, they must have heard tlie death of Agrippa discussed a 
thousand times, and must liave recognised in it a fresh proof of the immediate 
governance of God. But tliis was to them a truth of the most elementary 
character. Their alleged iiidilTerenco to public questions simply arose from 
their absorption in other interests. Their minds were full of deeper concerns 
than the pride and fall of kings; and their visit to Jerusalem was so purely 
an episode in the work of St. Paul that in the Epistle to tlic Galatians ho 
passes it over without a single allusion.® There is nothing surprising in the 
omission. It is the object of the Apostle to show his absolute independence 
of the Twelve. Tliis second visit to Jeni.salcm had, therefore, no bearing on 
the subject with which he was dealing. More than eleven years had already 
elapsed since the Crucifixion, and a very ancient tradition says that twelve 
years (which to the Jews would mean anything above eleven years) was the 
period fixed by our Lord for the stay of the Apostles in the Holy City.^ 
Even if we attach no importance to the tradition, it is certain that it approxi- 
mates to known facts, and we may therefore assume that, about this time, the 
Apostles began to bo scattered in various directions. St. Paul iiasses over 
this eleemosynary visit, either because in this connexion it did not occur to 
his memoiy, or because the mention of it was wholly unimportant for his 
purpose. 

Yet there was one circumstance of this visit which was fraught with 

^ Saul and Barnabas seem to have started from Antioch with the intention of 
aniving at Jenis.alem for the Passover of April 1, AD. 44. The martyrdom of James 
immediately preceded the Passover, and the imprisonment of Peter took place during 
the Paschal week (Acts xii. 3—6). It was immediately afterwards that Herod started 
for C^sarea ; and if the object of liis visit was to celebrate the return of Claudius from 
Britain, it must have been in this very month. For Claudius returned early in A.D. 44, 
and it would take some little time for the news to reach Jerusalem. Further, Josephus 
says that Agrippa reigned seven years {Antt. xix. 8, § 2), and as he was apiwinted in 
April, Aii). 37, these seven years would end in April, A.D. 44. See the question fully 
examined in Lewin, FaUi Sacri^ p. 280. 

2 In D is mentioned even the number of steps from Peter’s prison to the street. 

3 Gal ii. 1. 

< See Apollon, ap. Euseb. H, E. v. 18 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, vi p. 702, ed. Potter. 
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future consequences full of sadness to both the Apostles. Barnabas, as >fe 
have seen, was nearly related to John Mark, son^ of that Mary in whose 
house was the upper room. It would be most natural that he, and therefore 
that Saul, should, during their short visit, be guests in Mary’s house, and the 
enthusiasm of her son may well have been kindled by the glowing spirit 
of his cousiu and the yet more fiery ardour of his great companion. The 
danger of further persecution seemed to bo over, but Peter, Mark’s close 
friend and teacher, was no longer in Jerusalem, and, in spite of any natural 
anxieties which the prevalent famine may have caused, the Christian mother 
consented to part with her son, and he left Jerusalem in the company of the 
Ajiostlo of the Gentiles. 


CHAPTER XVni. 

JUDAISM AND HEATHENISM. 

AVhoso breaketh a hedge [applied by the Rabbis to their Seyyag la Thorah^ or 
‘ hedge for the Law a serpent shall bite him.” — Eccles. x. 8. 

“ * Gods of Hellas ! Gods of Hellas ! * 

Said the old Hellenic tongue ; 

Said the hero-oaths, as well as 
Poets' songs the sweetest sung ! 

* Have ye growm deaf in a day ? 

Can ye speak not yea or nay — 

Since Pan is dead ? * ” — E. Barrett Browntso. 

‘ Die G otter sauken vom Himmelsthron 
Es stiirtzten die hcrrlichen Saulen, 

End geboren wurde der Jungfrau Sohn 
Die Gcbrechen der Erde zu heilen ; 

Verbannt waid er Sinno fliichtige Lust 

Und der Mcnsch griff denkend in seine Brust.” 

Schiller. 

When Barnabas and Saul returned to Antioch they found the Church still 
animated by the spirit of happy activity. It was eridently destined to 
eclipse the importance of the Holy City as a centre and stronghold of the 
Faith. In the Church of Jonisalem there were many sources of weakness 
which wore wanting at Antioch. It was hampered by depressing poverty. 
It had to bear the brunt of the earliest persecutions. Its lot was cast in the 
very furnace of Jewish hatred; and yet the views of its most influential 
elders were so much identified with their old Judaic training tJiat they would 
naturally feel less iutcrest in any attempt to proselytise the Gentiles. 

At Antioch all was different. There the prejudices of the Jews wore an 
aspect more extravagant, and the claims of the Gentiles assumed a more 
overwhelming importance. At Jemsalom the Christians had been at the 

' Col. iv. 10, h meami ” cousin.” not “slater’s son,” which would be 
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inorcv of a potty Jewisli dospot. A.t A.iitiocli tho Jows woro forcod to inool 
the Christians on terms of perfect equality, under the impartial rule ol 
Eomau law.^ 

Of the constitution of the early Church at Antioch nothing is said, but wo 
are told of a little group of prophets and teachers ^ who occupied a prominent 
position in their religious services. These were Barnabas, Simeon (sumamed, 
for distinction’s sake, Niger, and possibly, therefore, like Lucius, a native of 
Cyroiio), Manacn, and Saul. Of Simeon and Lucius nothing wliatever is 
kno^rn, since tho suggestion that Lucius may bo the same person as Luke the 
Ev^angolist is too foundationless to deserve a refutation. Of Manaon, or, to 
give him his proper Jewish name, Menahem, wo are told tho interesting cir- 
cumstance that he was the foster-brother of Herod Antixuis. It has, therefore, 
been conjectured that he may have been a son of tlio Esseno virho lent to 
Herod tlie Great tho influence of his high authority,^ and who, wlion Herod 
was a boy at school, had x)atted liim on the back and told him ho should one 
day be king."^ If so, Menahem must have been one of tho few early converts 
who came from wealthy i)ositious ; but there is nothing to x)rovo tliat ho was 
thus connected 'svith the celebrated Esseiie, and in any case ho can hardly have 
been his son.^ 

It was during a i>eriod of s2>ocial service, accompanietl by fasting, that the 
Holy Spirit brought homo to their souls the strong conviction of the now work 
whicli lay before the Chiircli, and of the special commission of Barnabas and 
Saul.^" The language in which this Divine intimation is expressed seems to 
imply a suddt'n conviction following uj)on anxious deliberation; and that 
special x^ayer and fasting “ had been undertaken by these prox)hets and teachers 
in order that they iniglit receive guidance to decide about a coursi^ which had 
been already indicated to tho two Apostles. 

* “ Eruclitissimis hominibiis liberalis8iinis({iie stiuliis affluens” (Cic. pro Ar chid, iii.). 

- The accurate distinction between ‘‘ jfnjphets” and “tcacher«” is nowhere laid <lown 

but it is clear that in the Apostolic age it was well understood (1 Cor, xii. 28 ; Eph. iv. 
11). But the question naturally arises whether it is meant that Jiarnab.is anti Saul were 
“l)roi)hets” or “teachers” — or whether they were both. Tlie latter, ]>erhap8, is tho 
correct view. The propliet stood higher than the teacher, was more immediately inspired, 
spoke with a loftier authority ; but the teacher, whose functions were of a gentler ami 
humbler nature, might, at great moments, and under strong influences, rise to tho i)ower 
of prophecy, while the pro[diet also might on ordinary occasions fiilhl the functions of a 
teacher. (See Neander, Plan ling, p. 133, serjr/.) 

* Jos. Antt, XV. 10, § 5. 

* Incidents of this kind are also told of Galba (Tac. Ann. vi. 20; Suet. Oalb. 4 ; Jos. 
Antt. xviii. 6, § 9), of Henry VII., and of Louis Philippe. 

® Because Manaen the Essenc must have attained middle age when Herod the Orciit 
was a boy, and since we have now reached A,D. 45, this Manaen could only have been 
bom when the other was in extreme old age. 

® Acts xiii. 2, ’A«^>opt(raT< “Come, set apart at once.” The moaning of tho 
XeiTovpyovintov (hence our word “liturgy”) is probably general. Chrysostom exjdains it by 
other instances of the word, see Luke i. 23; Horn. xv. 10; 2 Cor. ix. 12; 
Phil, il 30. Tho o 7rpo<rit«icXij,*ai avTov? implies, of course, that Barnabas and Saul had 
gre^y received a summons to the work (cf. Acts ix. 15 ; xxii. 21 ; Horn. i. 1 ; Gal. i. 1). 
H(»ker thinks that Paul was made an Apostle because Jaiiie.s could not leave .Jerusalem ; 
and Baimbas to supply the place of James tlie brother of John (Eccl, Pol. Adi. iv. 2] 

' On fasting in Ember weeks sec Bingham xxi. ch. 3. 
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St. Paul, indeed, must long have yearned for the day in which the I^rd 
should see fit to carry out His own promise “ to send him far henee to the 
Gentiles.”^ The more deeply he thought over his predicted mission, the more 
would he realise that it had been predestined in the councils of God. Gentiles 
worshipped idols, but so had their own fathers done when they dwelt beyond 
Euphrates. Jewish Rabbis had admitted tliat, after all, Abraham himself 
was but the earliest of the proselytes.^ If, as legeud told, Terah had been a 
maker of idols, and if Abraham had received his first call, as ‘Stephen had 
said, while yet living in Ur of the Chaldees, why should not thousands of the 
hoatlieii be yet numbered among the elect of God ? Ha<l not God made of 
one blood all the nations upon earth? Had not the aged Simeon prophesied 
that the infant Jesus should bo a light to lighten the GeniUes, no less tlian the 
glory of His people Israel ? And were there not to be reckoned among His 
human ancestors Rahab, the harlot of Jericho, and Ruth, the loving woman of 
the accursed race of Moab ? Had not Hadassah been a sultana in the seraglio 
of Xerxes? Ilml not Moses himself married a woman of Ethiopia?^ And 
among the groat doctors of recent days was it not asserted that Shammai was 
descended from Haman the Amalekite ? * And, however necessary liad been 
the active hostility to mixe<l marriages, and all other close intercourse with tJie 
heathen in the reforming period of Ezra and Nehemiah, had not Zephauiah 
declared in the voice of prophecy that men should worship Jehovah every 
one from his place, oven all the isles of the heathen?”* Nay, did no deeper 
significanco than was suggested in the vulgar exegesis lie in the ancient 
promise to Abraham, that “in him all families of the earth should be blessed?”® 
Did the prophecy that all the ends of the earth should see the salvation of our 
God ^ merely mean that they should see it as excluded aliens, or as wanderers 
doomed to perish ? If the Gentiles were to come to the light of Zion, and 
kings to tins brightness of her dawn — if the isles were to wait for God, and the 
ships of Tarshish * — did this merely mean that the nations were but to bo 
distant admirers and tolerated servants, admitted only to the exoteric doctrines 
and the less peculiar blessings, and tolerated only as dubious worshippers in 
the Temple’s outmost courts ? Would not this be to them a blessing liko the 
blessing of Esau, which was almost like a curse, that their dwelling should bo 
away from the fatness of the earth, and au^y from the dew of blessing from 
above ? ® Or, after all, if such reasonings were inconclusive — if, however con- 

1 Acts ix. 15, 16. 

2 Josh. xxiv. 2. The aiwlogwe of the gazeUe feeding among a flock of sheen, foimd 
in the Talmud, and attributed to Hillel, beautifully expresses the toleration of the wiser 
and more enlightened Ihibbis; but the proselytism contemplated is, of course, that 
purchased by absolute conformity to Jewish precepts. 

3 Tlio I^bbis, to get over this starthng fact, int^irpretod hxnUh (** Ethiopian 

woman”) by Geinatric^ and made it mean ‘*fair of face;” since = the 

Hebrew words for “ fair of eyes.” 

* Similarly it was said that Akiblia descended from Sisera. 

® Zeph. ii. 11. ® Gen. xii. 3; Gal. iii. 14. 

Isa. iii. 10. * laa. lx. 3, 9. 

, ^ Gen. xxvii. 39, “Behold, without the fatness of the earth shall bo thy dwvi ling, 
sud without the dew of heaven from above (v, Kalisoh, in (oc.). 
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elusive, they were still inadequate to break down that barrier of i rejudice 
which was an obstacle more difficult to surmount than the middle wall of par- 
tition — was any argument needful, when they had heard so recently the 
command of their Lord that they were to go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature} and the prophecy that they should be witnesses unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth ? ^ 

Such convictions may have been in the heart of Paul long before ho could 
jjersuade others to join in givdng effect to them. It is matter of daily ex- 
perience that the amount of reasoning wliich ought to be sufficient to produce 
immediate action is often insufficient to procure even a languid assent. But 
the purpose of the Apostle was happily aided by the open-hearted candour of 
Barnabas, the intellectual freshness of tho Church of Antioch, and the 
immense effect produced by the example of Peter, who had won even from the 
Church of Jerusalem a reluctant acquiescence in the baptism of Cornelius. 

And apart from the all but ineradicable dislike towards tho heathen which 
must have existed in the minds of Jews and Jewish Christians, as a legacy of 
six centuries of intolerance — oven supposing this dislike to be removed from 
within — yet the attempt to win over to tho new faith the vast opposing forces 
of Judaism and heathenism without the fold might well have seemed fantastic 
and impossible. Could any but those whose hearts were lit with a zeal which 
consumed every difficulty, and dilated with a faith to which it seemed easy to 
remove mountains, listen without a smile to the proposal of evangelising the 
world which was then being advanced by two poor Jews — Jews who, as Jews 
by birth, were objects of scorn to tho Gentiles, and as Jews who sat loose to 
what had come to be regarded as the essence of Judaism, were objects of 
detestation to Jews themselves ? Is it possible to imagine two emissaries less 
likely to preach with acceptance “ to the Jew first, and afterwards to tho 
Greek And if the acceptance of such a mission required nothing short of 
the religious gpnius and ardent faith of Paul, surely nothing short of the im- 
mediate aid of the Holy Spirit of God could have given to that mission so 
grand and eternal a success. 

For even had the mission been to the Jews exclusively, the difficulties which 
it presented might well have seemed insuperable. It must utterly fail unless 
the Jew could be persuaded of two things, of wliich one would be most abhor- 
rent to his pride, the other most opposed to his convictions, and both most alien 
to his deepest prejudices. To Ik’coihc a Christian he would bo forced to admit 
that all his cherished conceptions of tho Messiah had been carnal and erroneous, 
and that when, after awaiting His advent for twenty centuries, tliat Lord had 
come suddenly to His Temple, tho Jews liad not only rejected but actually 
crucified Him, and thereby filled up the guilt which their fathers had inciured 
by shedding tho blood of tho Prophets. Further, ho would have to acknow- 
ledge that not only his “hereditary customs,” but oven the Law — tho awful 
fiery Law which he believed to have been delivered by God Himself from tho 


Hark .\vi. ID, 


s Acts i. 3. 
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shronded summit of Siual — was destined, in all tlie f^ts which he regarded as 
most distinctiye, to be superseded by the loftier and more spiritual reyelation 
of this crucified Messiah. Lastly, he would haye to resign without a murmur 
those exclusiyo priyileges, that religious haughtiness by which he ayenged 
himself on the insults of his adversaries, while he regarded Gh)d as being “ a 
respecter of persons,” and liiinself as the special favourite of Heaven. 

And fear would be mingled with hatred. Under certain conditions, in the 
secrecy of Oriental seraglios, in the back-stairs intercourse of courts and 
gynoecea, in safe places like the harem of Abennerig and the audience-room of 
Helen of Adiabone, with Mary of Palmyra, or Fulvia, the wife of Satuminus, 
or Poppa3a in the Golden House,^ a Jew was glad enough to gain the ear of an 
influential proselyte, and the more moderate Jews were fully content in such 
cases with general conformity. They found it easy to devour widows’ houses 
and make long prayers. But they were well aware that every widely success- 
ful attempt to induce Gentile proselytes to practise the outward ceremonies of 
their religion would be fraught with the extremest peril to their communities,^ 
and would lead in every city of the Empire to a renewal of such scenes as 
those of wliich Alexandria had lately been the witness. It is probable that 
they would have checked any impolitic zeal on the part of even an orthodox 
Rabbi ; but it filled them with fury to see it displayed by one who, as a 
schismatic, incurred a deadlier odium than the most corrupted of the heathen. 
To them a Paul was even more hateful than a Flaccus, and Paul was all the 
more hateful because he had once been Saul. And that this audacious pervert 
should not only preach, but preach to the heathen ; and preach to the heathen 
a doctrine which proposed to place him on a level witli the Jew; and, worse 
still, to place him on this level without any acceptance on his part of the 
customs without which a Jew could liardly be regarded as a Jew at all — ^this 
thought filled them with a rage which year after year.was all but fatal to the 
life of Paul, as for long years together it was entirely fatal to his happiness 
and peace.^ 

Yet even supposing these obstacles to be surmounted, supposing that the 
missionaries were successful in converting their own coimtrymen, and so were 
enabhul, by means of the “ Proselytes of the Gate,” to obtain their first point 
of contact through the synagogue with the heathen world, might it not seem 
after all as if their ditficulties had then first begun ? What hopes could they 
possibly entertain of making even the slightest impression on that vast welter- 
ing mass of idolatry and corruption P Nowand then, perhaps, they might win 
the heart of some gentle woman, sick to death of the cruelty and deprarity of 

* JoR. Anti. xiii. 9, § 1 ; 11, § 3 ; 15, § 4 ; xviii. 3, § 5 ; xx. 2, § 4 ; B. J.u. 17, § 10 ; 
r. Ajp. ii 39 ; Tac. ,4fm. ii. 85 ; AT. v. 5 ; Hor. Sat. I. iv. 142; Dion Caas. xxxvu. 17, Ac. ; 
J av. Sat-, vi. 546. See too Derenboorg, Palestine, p. 223, seq. 

As early aa B.C. 139 Jewa had b^u expelled from Home for admitting proselytes to 
the Sabbath (Mommsen, iWffi. Oesch, ii. 429). On the wider spread of Siibbatum even 
among heathens, see Jos. c. Ap. ii. 11, $ 29. There appear to be some traces of the Jews 
taking pains annmdly to socure one proselyte (c^a irpoo^AvTov, Matt, xxiii. 15), to the 
salvabiUty of the OontileH (Taylor, Pirke AbkdUi., p. 86), 

^ See Excursus XHl., “ Burdens laid on rroscfytea.* ** 
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which she was forced to bo a daily witness ; liere and there, perha ps, of some 
slave, oppressed and ignorant, and eager to find a refuge from the intolerable 
indignities of ancient servitude but oven if they could hope for this, how 
far had they then advanced in the conversion of Heathendom, with all its 
splendid worldliuess and glittering fascination ? 

For to the mass of tlie heathen, iis I have said, their very persons were 
hateful from the mere fact that they were Jews.^ And so far from escaping 
this hatred, the missionaries were certain to bo doubly hated as Christian Jews. 
For during the first century of Christianity, the ancients never condescended 
to inquire what was the distinction between a Jew and a Chiistian.* To them 
a Christian was only a more dangerous, a more superstitious, a more outrage- 
ously intolerable Jew, who added to the follies of the Jew the yet more inex- 
plicable folly of adoring a crucified malefactor. It is to the supposed turbulence 
of One whom ho ignorantly calls Chrestus, and imagines to liave been still 
living, that Suetonius attributes the riots which cost the Jews their expulsion 
from Rome. The stolid endurance of agony by the Christians under persecu- 
tion woke a sort of astonished admiration ; ^ but even Pliny, though his candid 
account of the Christians in Bithynia refutes his own epithets, could only call 
Christianity ‘‘ a distorted and outrageous superstition and Tacitus and 
Suetonius, using the substantive, only qualify it by the severer epithets of 
“deadly,’’ “pernicious,” and “new.”^ 

The heathen world into which, “ as lambs among wolves,” the Apostles 
were going forth, was at that moment in its worse condition. The wcst/cm 
regions, towards which the course of missions took its way, were prevalently 
Greek and Roman ; but it was a conquered Greece and a corrupted Rome. 
It was a Greece which had lost its genius and retained its falsity, a Rome 
which had lost its simplicity and retained its coarseness. It was Greece in 
her lowest stage of seducer and parasite ; it was Romo at the epoch of her 
most gorgeous gluttonies and her most gilded rottenness. The heart of the 
Roman Empire under tlio Caesars was “ a feu of stagnant watews.” Ceesarism 
has found its modem defenders, and even a Tiberius has liad his eulogists 
among the admirers of despotic power; but no defence can silence the 
damning evidence of patent facts. No advocacy can silence the awful 
indictment which St. Paul wntos to the inhabitants of the imperial city.^" If 
such things were done in the green tree, what was done in the dry ? What 
was the condition of the thistles, if this was the code of the forest-trees ? If 
St. John in the Apocalypse describes Rome as the harlot city which had made 
the nations drunk with the cup of the wine of her fornications, ho uses 

^ Sec Excursus XIV., “Hatred of the Jowb in Classical Antiquity.** 

2 In Dio (Ixvii. 12 - 14) the Christian (?) martjrr Acilius Glabrio is called a Jew. 

3 M.WC. Aurcl. xi. 3 ; Mart. x. 25 ; Epict. Dismi,. iv. 8. 

* Plin. Ep. X. J17, “ supci’stitionem pravam et immudioam Tac. Ann. xv. 44 “exitia- 
bilis superstitio Suet. IG, “novae et raaleficae superstitionis.’* Excursus XV 
Judgments of Eaily I’agaii Writers on Christianity.” ” 

ii ‘’18 ^^231^ Uoimy B. v. Denis, liUes Morales dans VAnliquiU^ 
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language no whit severer than that of Seneca, who speaks of Borne as a 
cesspool of iniquity ; ^ or than that of Juvenal, who pictures her as a filthy 
sewer, into which have flowed the abominable dregs of every Achmaji and 
Syrian stream.^ Crushed under the ignominies inflicted on her by the 
dc 3 iM)tism of madmen and monsters ; ^ corrupted by the pollutions of the 
stage, and hardened by the cruelties of the amphitheatre; swarming with 
parasites, imp(>8tors, prisoners, and the vilest slaves; without any serious 
religion ; without any public education ; terrorised by insolent soldiers and 
pauperised mobs, the world’s capital presents at this period a picture un- 
paralleled for shame and misery in the annals of the world. But, reduced as 
it was to torpor under the night-mare of an absolutism wliich it neither could 
nor would shake off, the Roman world had sought its solace in superstition, 
in sensuality, or in Stoicism. The superstition inauily consisted in the 
adoption of cunning systems of priestcraft, impassioned rituals, horrible 
expiations borrowed from the degrading mythologies of Eg^’pt or from the 
sensual religions of Galatia and Phrygia.* So rife were these, and so 
dangerous to morality and order, that long before this age the Senate had 
vainly attempted the suppression of the rites offered to Sabazins, to Isis, and 
to Serapis.^ The jingling of sistra, and the cracked voices of beardless Galli, 
were familiar in every Roman town.® The sensudity was probably more 
shameful, and more shameless, than has ever been hard of in history. And 
amid this seething corruption, it was the few alone who retained the virtue 
and simi)licity of the old family life and worship. The Stoicism in which the 
greater and more suffering spirits of the epoch — a Cremutius Cordus. a 
Thrasca Pactus, an Helvidius Prisons, an Annaeus Comutns, a Mnsonins 
Rufus, a Barca Soranus — found refuge, was noble and lieroic, but hanl and 
unnatui-al. He who would estimate the reaction of man’s nobler instincts 
against the profligacy of Pagan life— he who would judge to wliat heights the 
Spirit of God can aid those wlio unconseiously sei'k Him, and to wliat depths 
the }K)wer8 of evil can degrade their willing votaries — must bridge over the 
gulf which separates a Petrouiiis and an Appuleius from the sweetness 
and dignity of “ minds naturally Christian,” like those of an Epictetus and an 
Aurelius. He who would further estimate the priceless services wliich 
Christianity can still render oven to souls the most naturally exalted, must 
once more compare the cliill, tlio sadness, the painful tension, the haughty 

* Cf. Sail. Cat. xxxvii. 5, “ Hi Roniain sicut in sentinam confluxenuit.” 

3 Juv. iii. 62; Tac. Ann. xv. 44. 

* Cf. Tac. Anru ii. 85 ; iv. 55, 56 ; Suet. Tib. 35 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 41)7, seg. 

< Such were the taurobolies and krioboho« — hideous blood baths. 

* Valcnut Maximus (I. iii. 3) relates tliat when the Senate had ordered the demolition 
of a Serai>cum at Home (A.U.C. 535), no workman could be induced to obey the order, 
and the Consul liad himself to burst open the door with an axe (see, too, liv. xjtxix! 
8—18 ; Oic. l)c Letjih ii. 8 ; Dion. Hidic. ii. 20 ; Dion Casa xL 47 ; Tert. 6 ; Adv. 
Nat. i. 10, quoted by Kenan, Lcs AjtdtrcSf p. 316, and for Isis worship, AppuL Mciam. 
xi.). 

® Firmicius Materiius, in the days of Constantine, did not think it worth while to 
refute Greek anrl Roman mytbolofjy (Z>c Firorc Pva/attae *"*t only the rites of 

Isis, Mithra.s, Cj belc, ifc. 
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exclusiveness, the despairing pride of Stoicism with the warmth, tho glow, the 
radiant hope, the unbounded tenderness, the free natural emotion, the active 
charities, the peaceful, infinite contentment of Christianity as it shines forth 
with all its living and breathing sympathies in the Epistles of St. Paul. 

And this difference between Stoicism and Christianity is reflected in the 
lives of their disciples. While the last genuine representatives of Roman 
statesmanship and Roman virtue were thinking it a grand thing to hold 
aloof from the flatteries into which the other senators plunged with such 
headlong baseness — ^while they were being regarded as models of heroism for 
such acts as rising and walking out of tho senate when some more than 
usually contemptible flattery was being proposed — while they were thus 
eating away their own hearts in the consciousness of an ineffectual protest, 
and ^ding it difficult to keep even their own souls from “ tlio contagion of 
tho world’s slow stain ” — two Jews of obscure name, of no position, without 
rank, without wealth, without influence, without either literary, political, or 
military genius, without any culture but such as a Roman noble would have 
despised as useless and grotesque — but mighty in the strength of a sacred 
cause, and irresistible in the zeal of a conscious inspiration — set forth 
unnoticed on the first of those journeys which were destined to convert the 
world. For Ho who made and loved the world, and know tho needs of the 
world which Ho died to save, had sent them forth ; and if Ho had sent them 
forth without any apparent means for the fulfilment of His great design, it 
was because He willed to choose “ tho foolish things of tho world to confound 
the wise, and the weak things to confound the mighty, and things which are 
not to bring to nought things which are, that no flesh should glory in His 
presence.”^ 

Vast, then, as was the task before them, and hedged around by apparently 
insuperable difficulties, the elders of the Church of Antioch were convinced 
that Barnabas and Saul had indeed been summoned on a Divine mission, and 
that they dared no longer delay tho distinct manifestation of the will of the 
Spirit. They held one more special prayer and fast,- laid on the heads of 
their two great brethren the hands of consecration, and sent them on their 
way. Already, in his vision, Paul had been predestined to bo an Apostle of 
the Gentiles ; ^ henceforth, after this solemn ordination, he receives the title 
of an Apostle in its more special significance.'* For a time, as in his Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, ho modestly abstains from himself adopting it; but 
when his name was vilified, when his teaching was thwarted, when his 
authority was impugned, he not only adopted it,* but maintained his indepen- 
dent position as a teacher, and his right to bo regarded as in nowise inferior 
to the very chiefest of the Twelve. 

1 1 Cor. i. 27, 28. 

^ Acts xiil. 3, vtiarevo'avrti ... irpo<r€v(afittpou 

* Acts xxvi. 17, i^aipovtiev^ tre itc rod Aaov xai rtou eU otn fvw <ri airoar^AXut, 

^ Acts xiy. 4, 14 (cf. John xvii. 18 ; Heb. iii. 1). 

* Except m the few purely private lines which he wrote to Philemon, and in tho letter 
to hiE beloved Philippians who needed no assertion of hia claim. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CYPRUS. 

Tf zeal HaOXos i<l>o$(7ro KivZ^vovi : ’E^^o/Sciro koX a<l>6Spa dSeSotxft. El 

ykp Koi IlaOAof &XA’ &v6p<ttxos El yhp oVk i<f>o$firo wola Kttprtpla rb rovs 

Kivb^vovs <pfp€iy{ *Ey<b ykp teal Zik tovto avrhv d€u/pd(t 0 bri 4>o$o6fi€vos ical ovx kwXits 
zpofiovfiivos Kcd rptfiMV rovs KivSvyout bik irayrhs (bpap^ arttpayoiffifyos koI 

wayraxov rb icfjpvyfia artlpcoy, — Chbysost. 0pp. x. 44, ed. Montfaucon. 

“ The travelled ambassador of Christ, who snatched Christianity from the hands 
of a local faction, and turned it to a universal faith, whose powerful word shook all 
the gods from Cyprus to Gibraltar, who turned the tide of history and thought, 
giving us the organisation of Christendom for the legions of Rome, and for Zeno 
and Epicurus, Augustine, Eckhart, and Luther.’’ — ^Iarttneau, Houn of Thought^ 
p. 88. 

“Sent forth by the Holy Spirit” — more conscious instruments, perhaps, of 
God’s will than luis ever been the case before or since, and starting on a 
journey more memorable in its issues thau any which had ever been under- 
taken by man— Saul and Barnabas, accompanied by their more youthful 
attendant, Jolm Mark, started on their way. What thoughts were in their 
minds as they turned tlieir backs on the street Singon, where they had 
preached with such acceptance and success ? Tliere were myriads of heathen 
and thousands of Jews in that gay voluptuous city who had not accepted 
Christianity; but tlie two Apostles were summoned to other work. They 
passed between the theatre and the amphitheatre,- crossed the main thorough- 
fare of the city with its trees and statues and colounadea passed the Roman 
sentries who guarded the residence of the Legate of Syria in the old palace of 
the Seleacid®, crossed the bridge over the Oroiites, and leaving iho grove of 
Daphne on their right upon tlie further bank of the river, made their way. 
through the oleanders and other flowering shrubs wliich form a gorgeous 
border to its purple rocks, along the sixteen miles which separated them from 
the port of Seleucia. History has contemptuously obliterated from her 
annals the names of countless kings who liave set forth from their capitals 
for the scourge or conquest of nations at the head of armies, and with all the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war ; but centuries after those conquerors 
are in their turn forgotten whom she stUl deigns to commemorate, ^ will 
preserve in the grateful memory of mankind the names of these two poor 
Jews, who started on foot, staff in hand, with little, perhaps, or nothing in 
their scrip but the few dates that suffice to satisfy the hunger of the Eastern 
traveller. 

From Antioch they might have made their way to Tarsus. But Paul had 

1 Soo the elaborate plant and pioturet of ancient and modem Antiooh in Mr. Iewin ’9 
Si, Vault i., pp. 92— 1>6. 
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in all probability preached already in his native Cilicia,* and as Barnabas v^as 
by birth a Cypriote, they bent their voyage thitherward. It was towards the 
west, towards Chittim and the Isles of the Gentiles, that the course of missions 
naturally tended. All land routes were more or less dangerous and difficult. 
Roads were, with few exceptions, bad; vehicles were cumbrous and ex- 
pensire; robbers were numerous and insolent. But the total suppression of 
piracy by Pompey had rendered the Mediterranean safe, and in the growth 
of navigation it had become “the marriage-ring of nations.” ^ Along the 
eastern coast of Asia Minor the Jews had long been scattered in numbers far 
exceeding those to be found there at the present day ; and while the extension 
of the Greek language furnished an easy means of communication, the power 
of Roman law, which dominated over the remotest provinces of the Empire, 
afforded the missionaries a free scope and a fair protection. Accordingly 
they descended the rocky stairs which led down to the port of Seleucia,*^ and 
from one of its two piers embarked on a vessel which was bound for Cyprus. 
And thus began “ the great Christian Odyssey.”^ Tlie Apostolic barque has 
spread her sails; the wind breathes low, and only aspires to bear upon ils 
wings the words of Jesus. If Rome has but too good reason to complain of 
the dregs of moral contamination which the Syrian Orontos poured forth to 
mingle with her yellow Tiber, on this occasion, at any rak*, the Syrian river 
made ample amends by speeding on their way with its seaward current these 
messengers of peace and love. 

As they sail south-westward over the hundred miles of that blue sea wdiich 
one of them was destined so many times to traverse — the sea which four 
times wrecked him with its unregardful storms, and tossed him for a night 
and a day on its restless billows ; as they sit at the prow and cast their wistful 
gaze towards the hills which overshadow the scene of their future labours, — 
or, resting at the stern, not without a glance of disgust at its lieathcn images, 
look back on the rocky cone of Mount Casius, “ on which three centuries later 
smoked the last pagan sacrifice,”^ they must have felt a deep emotion at the 
thought that now for the first time the Faith, on which depended the hopc^s of 
the world, was starting for fresh regions from its native Syria. Little did 
St. Paul know how trying in its apparent failures, how tf‘rrible in its real 
hardships, was the future which lay before him ! That future — the fire of 
the furnace in which the fine gold of his heroic spirit was to bo purged from 
every speck of dross — was mercifully hidden from him, though in its broad 

* Gal i. 21 ; Acts ix. 30 ; xi. 25. That there were churches in Cilicia appears from 
Acts XV. 41. 

2 See some good remarks in Renan, Let Ap6lre$f p. 280, ieq, ; and for an exhaustivo 
treatment, Herzfeld, Oesch. d. jiidischm UaixMi, 

3 Polyb. V. .59. 

^ J^nan, Lot ApOtres^ p. 38C; cf. St. Paul, p. 13, “Ce fut la seconde po^sie du 
Ch^tianisme. Le lac de Tiberiade et les barques de i>^chetmi avaient foumi la premi^. 
Maintenant un souffle plus puissant des aspirations vers les terres plus lointalnei nous 
entraine en haute rner.^’ 

* El Djebel el AkriL, “the hold mountain” (Chesney, JEhtphrat, i. 386 : Amm. Marcoll 
xxii. 14, § 8 ; Julian, Miaop. 361). 
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outlines lie must have been but too well able to conjecture something of its 
trials. But had he foreseen all that was Ixjfore him — had he foreseen the 
scoiirgings, the flagellations, the shming, the shipwrecks,' tho incessant toil- 
ings on foot along intolerable and dangerous roads, the dangers from swollen 
rivers and rushing watercourses, the dangers from mountain brigands, Ihe 
dangers fi’om Jews, from Gentiles, from false Christians in city and wilder- 
ness and sea, — the frantic crow’ds that nearly tore him to pieces, the w'eary 
nights, the chill, naked, thirsty, famine-stricken days, the inceasant wearing 
responsibility, the chronic disease and weakness, — all tho outrages, all tho 
insults, all the agitating bursts of indignation against those who imi stumbling- 
blocks in the paths of the weak,* tho severe imprisonments, the incessant 
death, and all ended by desertion, failure, loneliness, chains, condemnation, 
the chilly dungeon,® the nameless martyrdom — had he foreseen all this, could 
he liavo homo it? His human spirit might indeed have shrunk at all the 
efforts and the agonies which lay before him— greater probsibly than have ever 
fallen to tho lot of man; yet even at this early phase of his missionary 
career I doubt not that the hero’s heart would have boldly uttered, “ I hold 
not my life dear unto myself,” and the faith of tho Christian would have 
enabled him to say, “ 1 can do all things through Christ that siren gtheiieth me.” 

Yet to all human judgment how ill qualified, physically, was the Apostle 
for the vast and perilous work which lay before liiin. The strongest 
athlete might well have quailed as ho thought of the toil, the sleeplessness, 
the manual labour, the mental anxiety. Tho must imposing orat^>r might 
have trembled at tho thought of facing so many hostile potentates and 
raging crowds. The finest moral courage might have entreated to be spared 
the combined opposition alike of false friends and furious enemies. But 
Paul was no Milo, no Demosthenes, no Scipio Africanus; he was pliysi- 
cally infirm, constitutionally nervous, iminfully sensitive. His lx>dily pre- 
sence was weak, his speech despised, his mind often overwhelmed with 
with fear. But over the feeble body and shrinking soul dominated a spirit 
so dauntless that he was ready all liis life long to bravo torture, to con- 
front mobs, to harangue tribunals, to quail as little before frowning tyrants 
os before stormy seas. Ho might have addi-essed his ailing body in the 
words of tho great hero as lie rode into the thick of battle, “Aha, yon 
tremble ! but you would tremble far more if yon knew whither I meant to 
take you to-day.” * 

The concurrent testimony of tradition, and the oldest attempts at repre- 
sentation, enable us to summon up before us the aspect of the man. A 
modem writer, who cannot conceal the bitter dislike which mingles with 
his unwilling admiration, is probably not far wrong in characterising him 
as a small and ugly Jew.^ You looked on a man who was buffeted by au 

' 2 Cor. xi. 23 — 23. * 2 Cor. xi. 29, Wc crieAvi8aXt(^«Tiou, k«u wvpoiftM* 

® Clem. Bom. jEjp, ad loc. 15. ^ Marshal Toranne. 

^ Rven Littber deteribed Bt. Paul as “«in armes ddrres MOimlcw wle unsw Philippus ” 
(Melancthonjt 
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angel of Satanx And yet when you spoke to him ; when the prejudice Inspired 
by his look and manner had been overcome ; when, at moments of inspiring 
passion or yearning tenderness, the soul beamed out of that pale, distressful 
countenance; when with kindling enthusiasm the man forgot his appearance 
and his infirmity, and revealed himself in all the grandeur of his heroic force ; 
when triumphing over weakness ho scathed his enemies with terrible invective, 
or rose as it were upon the wings of prophecy to inspire with consolation tlio 
souls of those he loved — then, indeed, you saw what manner of man ho was. 
It was Paul seated, as it were, on sunlit heights, and pouring forth the 
glorious paean in honour of Christian love ; it was Paul withstanding Peter 
to the face because ho was condemned ; it was Paul delivering to Satan tlio 
insolent offender of Corinth ; it was Paul exposing with 8hai*p yet polished 
irony the inflated pretensions of a would-be wisdom; it was Paul rolling 
over the subterranean plots of Judaisors the thunders of his moral indignation; 
it was Paul blinding Elymas with the terror of his passionate reproof ; it was 
Paul taking command, as it were, of the two hundred and seventy souls in the 
driven dismantled hulk, and by the simple autliority of natural pre-eminence 
laying his injunctions on the centurion and the Roman soldiers wliose captive 
he was ; it was Paul swaying the mob with the motion of his liand on the 
steps of Antonia; it was Paul making even a Felix tremble; it was Paul 
exclianging high courtesies in tones of equality with governors and kings ; it 
was Paul “ fighting with wild beasts ” at Ephesus, and facing “ the lion ” 
alone at Romo. When you saw him and heard him, then you forgot that the 
treasure was hid in an earthen vessel; out of the shattered pitcher there 
blazed upon the darkness a hidden lamp which flashed terror upon his enemies 
and shone like a guiding star to friends. 

So that, if ugliness, and fear and trembling, and ill-health,' and the 
knowledge that ho belonged to a hated sect, and was preaching a des- 
pised foolishness — if these were terrible drawbacks, they were yet more 
than counterbalanced by the possession of unequalled gifts. Among his 
slighter outward advantages were a thorough training in the culture of his 
own nation, a good mastery of Greek, the knowledge of a trade by which 
he could support himself, and familiarity with the habits of men of every class 
and nation, derived from long residence both in Jewish and Gentile cities. As 
widower and childless, ho wm unencumbered by any domestic ties, and could 
only suffer an individual anguish without risking those who depended on him. 
Lastly, the possession of the Roman citizenship, though inadequate to protect 
him against provincial tumults, and though he probably waived the appeal to 
it among his own countrymen, yet stood him in good stead in more than 
one dangerous crisis. But these would have been less than nothing without 
the possession of other and far higher gifts. Such were the astonishing 
endurance which no trials could exhaust, and which enabled the most physi- 
cally weak of the Apostles* to become the most ceaselessly active; the 

' See 2 Cor. x. 10 ; Gal. iv. 1 Cor. ii. 8 ; 2 Oor. iv. 7 ; vii 6 ; xi. 6 ; xii, pa$$im, 

* ii the key-note of 2 Oor. xiii. 3—9. 
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high conviction that God had called him to a special Apostolato “ to make 
the Gentiles obedient by word and deed ^ the enthusiasm of humanity,” 
which made liim ready to associate, for thoir souls’ sake, whether with men 
who had once been thieves and drunkards, or with swr*et, innocent, and gentle 
women ; ^ the courtesy which made him equally at home among slaves and 
among kings; tho power of stylo which rose or fell with the occasion, some- 
times condescending to the hum])lest colloquialism, sometimes rising to the 
most impassioned eloquence ; the clearness of insight which always kept one 
end in view, and sacrificed all minor points to attain it; ^ tho total emancipa- 
tion from that slavery to trifles which is tho characteristic of small minds, 
and is ever petrifying religion into formuliB, or frittering it away into cere- 
monial ; the spirit of concession ; the tact of management ; the willingness to 
bf*ar and forbear, descend and coudescemd ; the tolerance of men’s prejudices ; 
the eonfented aecoptaiice of loss than was his due. — And there were in the 
soul of Paul qualities more precious for his life’s work than even these. 
Tliore was tho toiideniess for his converts which makes his words ever sound 
as though ho were ready to break iuto sobs as ho thinks on the one hand of 
(heir affection, on tho other of ilieir ingratitude ; * there was tho conviction 
which makes him anticipate the very fiat of tho throne of judgment,* and 
vehemently to exclaim that if an angel were to preach a different gospel it 
would bo false ; there was the missionary restlessness so (fften found in tho 
great pioneers of salvation, which drives him from city to city and continent 
to continent in tho cause of God ; there was the ardent and imaginative im- 
pulse which made it tho very poetry of his life to found churches among the 
Gentiles as tlie first messenger of tho Gospel of peace and last, but per- 
haps most important of all, there was tho perfect faith, the absolute self- 
sacrifice, sc If-oblitc ration, self-annihilation, which rendered him willing, nay 
glad, to pour out his whole life as a libatiou — io be led in triumph from city 
to city as a slave and a captive at the chariot -wheels of Christ. 

The immense personal ascendency of St. Paul has almost effaced the recol- 
lection of tho fellow-workers to whoso co-oj^e ration ho owed so much ; but we 
must not forget that througliout the perilous initiatives of this great work, he 
had Barnabas ever at his side, to guide him by his calm ^risilom. and support 
him by his steady dignity. Baruabas, the friend of his youth, perhaps the 
school-fellow of his studies, — who had taken him by the hand ; who liad drawn 
him from liis obscure retirement; who had laboured with him at Antioch; 
who had been bis fellow-almoner at Jerusalem — was still sharing his difficul- 
ties, and never envied or murmured when ho saw himself beiug gradually sub- 
jugated by tlio powerful individuality of a younger convert. To us Baruabas 
must always be a less memorable figure than Paul, b\it let us not forget that 
up to tliis time he had held a liiglier rank, and wielded a moi*e authoritative 

* Horn. XV. 18. - 1 (\n-. vi. 1) 11. 5 ]| p) 

1 Thess. ii. 7, 11 ; (lal. iv. lU ; 1 Cor. iv. 15; Philem. 10. 

Korn. ii. ](>, Gal. i. 8. 

^ Kom. X. 18 , XV. 18; Gal, i. 10; 1 Cor. i. 1 ; iii. 10; i\. 10; 2 Coi, xi. 2. 

N 
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influence. As a Leyite, as a prophet, as one who for the needs of the com. 
munity had cheerfully sacrificed his earthly goods, as one who enjoyed to a 
very high degree the confidence of the Apostles, Barnabas, in these early days, 
was enabled to lend to St. Paul’s conceptions a weight which they could 
hardly otherwise have won. It is only when the work has actually begun that 
Barnabas seems naturally to sink to a subordinate position. No sooner have 
they left Salamis than the very order of the names is altered. Sergius Paulus 
sends for “ Barnabas and Saul,” but it is Saul who instantly comes to the 
front to meet the 02>position of Elymas ; it is ‘‘ Paul and his company ” who 
sail from Paphos to Perga ; it is Paul who answers the appeal to speak at 
Antioch in Pisidia ; it is Paul who is stoned at Lystra ; and thenceforth, it is 
“ Paul and Barnabas ” throughout the rest of the liistory, except in the circular 
missive from James and the Church at Jerusalem.^ 

Nor must we altogether lose siglit of the younger of the three voyagers — 
John, whose surname vvas Mark, who went with them in the capacity of their 
minister, corresponding, perhaps, in part to our notion of a deacon.^ The pre- 
sence of an active attendant, who could make all arrangements and inquiries, 
would be almost necessary to a sufferer like Paul. If Barnabas shared with 
Paul the reluctance to administer in person the rite of baptism,^ we may sup- 
pose that this was one of tlie functions in wdiich Mark would helx> them. Nor 
was it an unimportant circumstance to both of them that Mark, as the avowed 
friend and protege of Peter, would have been unlikely to share in any mission 
which did not command the entire ajiproval of his illustrious leader. In this 
and many other ways, now as at the close of his life, Paul doubtless felt that 
Mark was, or could be, “ profitable to him for ministry.” His nature im- 
periously demanded the solace of companionship ; without this he found his 
work intolerable, and himself the victim of paralysing depression.** The prin- 
ciples which he adopted, his determination that under no circumstances would 
he be oppressive to his converts, the missionary boldness which constantly led 
him into such scenes of danger as none but a man could face, deprived him of 
that resource of female society— a sister, a wife— which other Apostles 
enjoyed, and which has been found so conducive to the usefulness of even 
such devoted missionaries as Adouiram Judsou or Charles Mackenzie. But 
Paul was a missionary of the typo wliich has been reproduced in Francis 
Xavier or Coleridge Patteson ; and whatever he may have been in the past, he 
was now, at any rate, a lonely man. 

Such were the three humble Christian emissaries whose barque, bending its 
prow to the south-west, sailed towards the mountains of Cyprus, and, leaving 

^ Acts XV. 25 ; and Acts xiv. 14, where Barnabas is taken for the superior deity. 

2 Acts xiii. 5, vtttjpcttj?. In Luke iv. 20 the uTnjpeTr/? is the Chazzan ef the Synagogue. 
Maik, like Barnabas, may have been connected with the tribe of Levi ; on the name 
»coAo/ 5 o 5 aKTvA.o? and traditions about him, see Ewald, GescK vi. 445. 

a 1 Cor. i. 13— 

^ 1 Thess. iii. 1 ; 2 Cor. ii. 13; Phil. ii. 19, 20; 2 Tim. iv. 11. It has been said that 
St. Paul “ had a thoui;and friends, and loved each as his own soul, and seemed to live a 
thousand lives in them, and to die a thousand deaths when he must (juit them.” 
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the lon^ promontorj of Dinaretum on the right, sailed into the bay of Salamis. 
The scene must have been very familiar to Barnabas. Before tliem Isy the 
flourishing commercial town, conspicuous for its temple of the Salaminian 
Jupiter, which tradition assigned to Teucer, son of Telamon. Beyond the 
temple there stretched away to the circle of enclosing hills a rich plain, watered 
by the abundant streams of the Pediaeus. The site of the town, which our 
recent acquisition of the island has rendered so familiar, is now marked by a 
few ruins about four miles to the north of the modem Famagosta. ^e 
ancient town never entirely recovered the frightful injuries which it under- 
went, first from an insurrection of the Jews in the reign of Trajan, and after- 
wards from an earthquake. But when the Apostles stepped ashore, upon one 
of the ancient piers of which the mins are still visible, it was a busy and 
important place, and we cannot doubt that Barnabas would find many to greet 
him in his old home. Doubtless, too, there would bo some to whom their visit 
was peculiarly welcome, because, ever since the persecution of Stephen, Cyprus 
had been connected with the spread of Christianity.^ 

That Barnabas had had a considerable voice in thus repaying to his native 
island the service which it had rendered to Antioch,- may be conjectured 
from the fact that subsequently, when he Jiad parted from Paul, he and 
Mark once more chose it as the scene of their tuissionary labours. After this 
first risit, Paul, often as he passed in sight of it, seems never to have landed 
there, disliking, perhaps, to build ou other men’s foundations; nor does he 
allude to C}q)rus or to other Cypriotes iu any of his Epistles. Whether there 
be any truth or not in the legend wdiich says that Barnabas was martyred in 
the reign of Nero, and buried near Salamis, it is quite fitting that the church 
and grotto near it should be dedicated to him. 

But apart from auy facilities which may have been derived from his 
connexion with the island, it was without doubt an excellent jilace to form a 
starting-point for the evangelisation of the world. One of the largest islands 
iu the Mediterranean, possessed of a fertile soil, varied in physical formation, 
and within easy reach of the throe great continents, it hacl been marked out 
by nature as a conveuient centre for extensive traflSc. The trade in natural 
products — chiefiy metals and wiue — together with the fact that Augustus had 
farmed the copper-miues to Herod the Great, had attracted a large Jewish 
population. So vast, indeed, wei^e their numbers, that in the reign of Tnqan 
(A.D. 116) they rose upon tlio native inhabitants, under a certain Artemio, and 
slow 240,000 of tliem iu one terrible massacre. The revolt was suppressed by 
Hadrian with a^vful severity, and after that time no Jew might set foot upou 
the shore of Cyprus ou pain of death.'^ 

Of their work at Salamis we are told nothing, except that “ they continued 

j Acts xxi. 16. * Acts xi. 20. 

^ Strabo, xiv. 682 ; Tac. If. ii. 2, 4 ; Jos. Anti. xiii. 10, § 4 ; xvi. 4, § 6 ; xvii. 12, §§ 
1, 2 ; JB. J. li. 7, § 2 ; Philo, p. 587 ; Milman, JSfisf. of Jews, iii. 111. For its anoieni 
history see Meursius, 0pp. iii. ; for its modern condition, now so interesting to us, see 
General Cesnola’s Cyprus. 

N 2 
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preaching the word of Godin tlio synagogues of the Jews.”^ It appears 
from this that Salamis was one of the towns where the Jews’ quarter was 
sufficiently populous to maintain several synagogues; and if the Apostles 
came in contact with the heathen at all, it would only be with proselytes. 
But the notices of this part of their journey are scant, nor is any indication 
given of the length of their stay in Cyprus. Any work among the Gentiles 
was doubtless hindered by tlie apotheosis of sensuality for which the island 
was noted. The contact of Greeks Avith Phoenicians had caused a fusion 
between the subtle A^oluptnousness of the Hellenic race and the more burning 
passion of the Phoenicians and other Orientals; and the maritime population 
who touched at the island from every civilised country wore ready learners in 
the school of degradation. Yenus was the presiding goddess; and as she 
received from this fact her name of Cypris, so she was most commonly 
alluded to in the jjoets as the Paphian, Amathusian, or Idalian, from her 
temples in various parts of tlio island. She was 

Idalian Aphrodite, hoaiitiful. 

Fresh as the foam, new bathed in Paphian wells.*' 

It was hitherward that she came as Aphrodite Anadyomene, when 

“ From the sea 
She rose and floated in her pearly shell, 

A laughing girl.” 

It was by these ‘‘ purple island sides ” that she first 

‘‘ Fleeted a double light in air and wave.” 

Yet in the Paphian temple, where no blood was offered, where her immemorial 
shrine, famous oven in the days of Homer, ^ breathed from a hundred altai*8 
the odour of perpetual incense,^ and where kings and emperors turned aside to 
do her homage, the imago which was eiishnned in her adytum was no 
exquisite female figure sculptured by the hand of a Phidias or a Scopas, hut 
a coarse truncated cone of white marble ^—a sort of Asherah — such ns might 
naturally serve as the phallic symbol of the Assynan and Sidonian doily from 
whom this form of nature-worship was derived.^ And as her temples had tlie 
right of asylum— a right which Avas certain to crowd their vicinity with 
criminals of every variety — Ave might liavo conjectured, apart from direct 
testimony, that the worship was to the last degree debasing ; that the Paphian 

^ Acts xiiL 5, tcan^exxov. ” Hom. Od. 8, 362. * Virg. d2n. i. 417. 

^ As it was whit® ( t 5 aya-X^ia ovk av tiKatrax^ aXXif tcu tj vrvpafiiii KtVKfj) thor® Cannot b® 
much doubt that it was of marble, though Maximus l^r. adds vAtj ayvotirai {Diss. 
8, 8). “ Apud Cyprios Venus in modum umbilici, vel ut quidam volunt, Mctae. colitur ” 

(Serv. ad j£n. i. 724). 

® Tac. H. ii. 3 ; Strabo, xiv. 683; Atlien. xv. 18. The crescent and star represented 
on coins as adorning the front of the Temple are i)erhaps a trace of the PlKenician origin 
of the worship, and of the connexion between the Paphian Venus and the Phtenician 
Asherah (Movers, Phon. 607). Hie sun, at Emesa, had a similar Kovotdk^ (Herodian. 
V. 3), a sort of poLrvhiov Models of it were sold (ayoVaTior ciTi$afiialov, Atheq, 
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divinity was no Aiilirodit^ Ourania,^ but the lowest kind of Aphrodite Pan- 
demos; tliat her worship was simply the prostitution of religion to the excuse 
of lust. Nor is it strange that under such circumstances there should bo 
deadly opposition between the Jews and the Greek or Phoenician inhabitants, 
such as existed of old lietwcen the Jews and Canaaiiites. The mutual hatred 
thus engendered culminated in the internecine war which so soon broke out 
between the rival populations ; it may liavo been one of the reasons why in 
Cyprus we read of no preaching to the heathen. 

After their residence in Salamis tlie three missionaries traversed the whole 
island.* It is about a hundred miles in length from Salamis to New Paphos; 
and they probably followed a main road along the coast, diverging to places 
like Citium, the birthplace of Zeno the Stoic ; Amathus, one of the shrines of 
Venus ; and any towns where they would find the little Ghettos, whose 
conversion to the faith was their prime object. But not one incident of their 
journey is preserved for us until they reached the town of Paphos. By this 
name is intended, as the narrative shows, not the old and famous Paphos, the 
modern Kuklia, to which wanton pilgrimages were yearly made in honour of 
the old shrine so “famous-infamous'^ for many ages, but Nea-Paphos,® the 
modem Baffa, now a decayed and mouldering village, but then a bustb'ng 
haven, and the residence of the Roman Proconsul Sergius Panins.* 

It does not in any way impugn the claim of Sergius Paulus to be regarded 
as a person of intelligence that he had with him, apparently residing in his 
liouse, a Jewish impostor named Bar- Jesus, who had arrogated to himself the 
complimentary title of Elymas, the Ulemah, or Wizard.^ A notorious infidel 
like Philippe Egalite, though in other respects a man of ability, could yet try 
to presage his fate by the sort of cup-augury involved in examining the 
grounds of coffee (KuAiKo^dyrcia ; cf. Gen. xliv. 5). A belief in some personal 
Power, the arbiter of man’s destiny, above and beyond himself, is a primary 
necessity of the human mind. Mankind can never disi>enso with this lielief, 
however superfluous, in certain cases, and for a time, it may seem to bo to the 
individual. Tlio noble Romans who had lost all firm hold on the national 
religion, felt themselves driven by a kind of instinctive necessity to get such a 
connexion with the unseen world as could bo furnished them by the mysticism 
of Oriental quacks. A Marius had resorted to the prognostications of the 
Jewess Martha. At this particular epoch augurs, haruspicos, Babylonians, 

The Virgin Mary is adored by Cypriotes under the name ApArodUissa/ (Lohber, 
CppruSy p. 105.) 

* Acts xiii. 6, £irA0oKrfs W oA.iyi' vrjerov M, A, B, 0, D, £» In omitting our version 
follows G, H. 

® “ The dance, music, and song of the sacred processions of 3,000 years ago have been 
replaced by the coo-coo-vaie of the owl, and wild cries of other night-birds^ and the 
piteous bark of famished dogs, left behind by no less famished manters, to roam the 
Oriental village in search of carrion. This is the Paphos of to-day ” (Oesnola’s 

* See Excursus XVI., “The Proconsulate of Sergius Paulua.** 

® Renan, however, says, “ £lim ou sage .... mot arabe dont le pluriel est ouUma, 
Le mot n’existe ni en hebreu ni en aram6en ; ce qui rend fort douteuse cette ^tymologie 
d’Elymas {St Paul, p. 15). Ewald thinks he was a Nabathaean ((TeseA vL 453). 
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matbematici, astrologers, magians, soothsayers, casters of horoscopes, fortuno-* 
tellers, ventriloquists, dream-interpreters,^ flocked to Rome in such multitudes* 
and acquired such vogue, as to attract the indignant notice of both satirists 
and historians. A few of them — ^like Apollonius of Tyana, and at a later 
period, Alexander of Abonoteichos, and the cynic Peregrinus — attracted 
universal attention. There was scarcely a Roman family that did not keep or 
consult its own foreteller of the future ; and Juvenal describes tlie Emperor 
Tiberius as seated “with a herd of Chaldspans” on his rock at Capri.* Nothing 
would be more natural than that an intelligent and inquiring Roman, in the 
ennui of the smallest of the pronnces, and finding himself amid a mixed popu- 
lation, half of PhoBiiician origin, and devoted to strange forms of religion, 
should have amused his leisure by inquiries into the bizarre superstitions by 
which he was surrounded.^ The prevalence of earthquakes in Cyprus would 
be likely to give to the minds of the residents that gloomy and credulous tinge 
which is often found in countries liable to such terrible inflictions ; and New 
Paphos had been devastated by an earthquake sufficiently recent* to have left 
a deep impression. Perhaps from this, perliaps from other causes, Bar- Jesus 
had acquired unusual influence; but it is an additional confirmation of the 
accuracy of St. Luke — one of those remote and incidental, and therefore 
unsuspected confirmations, which so often occur to establish the veracity of tho 
sacred writers — that we find Cypnis to have been specially famous for its 
schools of religious imposture, of which one was professedly Jewish. Simon 
Magus was in all probability an inhabitant of Citium.’' TIuto is a mo.st 
singular passage of Pliny, whicli, when wo combine it with his reference to a 
Sergius Paulus, may be regarded as a confused echo in the mind of tho Roman 
litterateur of these very events, heard from the very Proconsul about wliom 
we are at present reading. He tells us that there were at Paphos two schools 
of soothsayers, one of which professed connexion with Moses, Jamnes, and 
Jotapes, who were Jews, and a much more recent Cyprian one.® To this 
school Bar- Jesus must have belonged, and Pliny’s allusion throws once more 
a singular light on the fidelity of the careful Evangelist.^ 

The same feelings which had induced Sergius Paulus to domicile the Jewish 
sorcerer in the proconsular residence would naturally induce liim to send for 
the new teachers, whose mission had evidently attracted attention by that 
loving earnestness which differed so widely from the contemptuous neutrality 

* Juv. iii. 27. ‘‘Augur, echoenobates, medicuB, maguB.” 

2 Tac. IT. V. 3; Hor. Sat I. ii. 1 ; Od, I. xi. 2 ; Juv. Sat iii. 42, 60 ; vi. 543, 553, 562 ; 
X. 93; Suet. Tib. 36, 69; Aul. Gell. i. 9; Job. Antt viii. 2; xx. 5, § 1 ; J9. J. vi. 5, § 1. 
Compare Matt. xxiv. 23, 24 ; Acts viii. 9 ; xvi. 1(5 ; xix. 19 ; 2 Tim. iii. 13 (yoTjTeO ; Rev. 
xix. 20. 

3 See Jos. Antt. xx. 7, § 2. 

^ In the reign of Augustus (Dion Cass. liv. 23). • Supruj p. 146, 

* Tac. B. V. 3. Plin. H. N. xxx. 2, 6, “Est et alia factio a Mose et Jamne et Jotape 
Judaeis pendens, sed multis millibus post Zoroastrem. Tanto rccentior est Cypria.^' In 
Jamnes and Jotapes there seems to be some dim confusion of supposed Jews idih the 
traditional Eprp^an magicians Jannes and Jambres (2 Tiin. iii. 8). 

7 Luke i. 3, aKpipix; rrapiriKoXovBiiK&n, 
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of the synagogue. But iho position of soothsayer to a Homan Proconsul— 
even tliough it could only last a year' — ^was too distinguished and too lucrative 
to abandon without a struggle. Elymas met the Apostles in open controversy, 
and spared neither argument nor insult in his endeavour to persuade Sergius 
of the absurdity of the new faith. Instantly Saul — and this is the moment 
seized by the historian to tell us that he was also called by the name of Paxil, 
which henceforth ho exclusively uses — came to the front to bear the full force 
of the sorcerer’s opposition. A less convinced or a less courageous man might 
well have shrunk from individual collision with a personage who evidently 
occupied a position of high consideration in the immediate household of the 
noble Roman. But to a spirit like St. Paul’s, while there could be infinite 
compassion for ignorance, infinite sympathy with infirmity, infinite tenderness 
towards penitence, there could, on the other hand, bo no compromise with im- 
posture, no tolerance for cupidity, no truce with Canaan. He stood up, as it 
were, in a flame of fire, his soul burning with inspired indignation, against a 
man whoso cowardice, greed, and worthlessness he saw and wished to expose. 
Fixing on the false prophet and sorcerer that earnest gaze which was perhaps 
rendered more conspicuous by his imperfect sight,* he exclaimed, “ O full of 
all guile and all vill^ny, thou son of the devil,^ thou fo© of all righteousness, 
cease, wilt thou, thy perversion of the Lord’s straight paths.” And then, 
perceiving the terror produced on the mind of the unmasked hypocrite by this 
bold and blighting invective, he suddenly added, “ And now, see, the Lord’s 
hand is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a time.”* 
The denunciation instantly took effect ; the sorcerer felt in a moment that his 
impostures were annihilated, that he stood in the presence of an avenging 
justice. A mist swam before his eyes, followed by total darkness, and 
groping with outstretched hands he began to seek for some one to lead and 
guide him. 

Nor was it strange that a display of spiritual power so startling and so 
irresistible should produce a strong conviction on the mind of the Proconsul.® 
How far his consequent belief was deep-seated or otherwise we have no evidence 
which would enable us to judge. But the silence of St. Luke would seem to 
indicate that he was not baptised, and we can hardly look on him as a deep and 
lifelong convert, since otherwise wo should, in the rarity of great men in the 
Christian community, have as certainly heard of him in their records as we 

' Dion Cassius tells us that these senatorial appointments were cVrr^otot col icAi|pm« 
(Uii. 13). 

3 Cf. Acts xxiii. 1. 

s Pogsibly in allusion to his name Bar- Jesus — as thoxtgh he had said, ** called the ton 
of the salvation of Jehovah, but really the son of the devil, and the enemy of all 
righteousness.’* For cf. John viii. 44. The reading of the Peshlto BiMT’SkHma^ 

** son of a wound ” or son of a name,” is hard to account for, unlees it be by euphemism 
(Castell, Lex, St/r. s. v.). 

* Acts xUi. 11, leaipoO, literally, “ until an opportunity,” or, as we should aay, ** for 
the present.” **Soiebat Apostolus, sui memor exempli, de tenebrU ooulomin, menfis 
posse resurgere ad luoem ; ” Bede, — following the hint of St. Chrysostom that ov inA«(^ar«vt 
rb oAA' 

® Acts xiu. 12. 
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lieai* of the very few wlio at this period—liko Flavius Cloincnsof FlaviaDomi- 
tilla — joined the Church from the ranks of the noble ortho mighty. 

The question has been often asked wliy it is at this point in the narrative 
that the name Saul is finally replaced by tlie name Paul.^ The old answer 
supplied by St. Jerome, that lie took the name as a trophy of his conversion of 
Sergius Paulns, has long and deservedly been abandoned ; there would have 
been in it an clement of vulgarity impossible to St. Paul. Nor is there any- 
thing to urge in favour of the fancy that he took the name as a token of 
his humility, to signify that he was “ the least of the Ajmstles.”- It is much 
more probable that ho had either possessed from the first an alternative 
name for facility of intercourse among the heathen, or that this Roman 
designation may point to his possession of the Roman franchise, and perhaps 
to some bond of association between his father or grandfather and the 
.^milian family, who bore the cognomen of Paulus. If ho adopted the name 
on the present occasion it may have been because it was to a slight extent 
alliterative with his Hebrew name Shaul, which would, in its Grccised form, 
be represented by Saulos ; but that was a form which he could not use 
in intercourse with the Greeks, owing to the fact that the word in Greek 
would be a sort of slang term for ‘‘ uppish,’’ or wanton. The more changing 
of his name w’as so little unusual that it had been from the earliest ages 
a custom among his countrymen. Joseph had been known to the Egyptians 
as Zapbnath Paaneah ; Daniel to the Assyrians as Belteshazzar ; Hadassah to 
the Persians as Esther; Jesus, Hillel, Onias, Joseph, Tarpho to the Greeks 
as Jason, Pollio, Menelas, Hegesippus, and Trypho. When not assonant the 
name was sometimes a translation, as Peter is of Cephas, and Didymus 
of Thomas. Sometimes, however, this name for use among the Gentiles was 
due to accidental relations, as when Josephus took the praenomem of Flavius 
in honour of Vespasian, Of this we have other instances, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the persons of John and Joses, who were known by the Latin 
designations of Marcus and Justus. In Paul’s case, however, as ancient 
Christian writers have pointed out, the change of name marks also a total 
change in all the conditions of his life. “ Paul suffers what Saul had inflicted ; 
Saul stoned, and Paul was stoned ; Saul inflicted sconrgiugs on Christians, 
and Patd five times received forty stripes save one ; Saul hunted tlie Church 
of God, Paul was let down in a basket ; Saul bound, Paul was bound.” ^ 

* “ Aprimo ecclesiae spolio Proc. Berg, Paulo victoriae suae trophaea retulit, croxit(juo 
vexillvm ut Paulus a Saulo vocaretiu: ” (Jer. ad Philem. 1). In the Tolddth Jeshn the 
name is connected with “he worked.” If so, both words being passive participles, 
the change would be like a change from “sought” to “wrought;” and I cannot help 
thinking that the true explanation may lie here. Heinrichs explains SavAos 6 km 
IIavA<K,“ der auch, so wie der Proconsul, eoenfalls Paxilus hiess.” 

2 Paulus. a contraction of Pauxillus, means “least.” “Paulus enim partis ” (Aug. 
Serm. clxix.). “ Non ob aliud, quantum mihi videtur hoc nomen elegit nisi ut so osten- 
deret tamquam minimum Apostolorum” (Aug. De Spir, et Lit. xii.). Witli his usual 
eMberance of fancy he contrasts the “little” Saul of Benjamin, with the tall persecuting 
king. But in Con/, viii. 4 he le.an8 to the other theory, “Ipse minimus Apostolorum 
tuorum, &c. . . . Paulus vocarl amavit ob tarn magnae insigne victoriae.” 

* Ap. Aug. Append. Settn. 204. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA. 

“ Pf til)i KvaiiL^^ lica tuba, Doctor G<;ntium, vas aureum in toto orlie 

rcsplendofis.” — Jeh. Adv. Pvlag. Dial, iii., p. 545. 

Having now traversed C^^prus, “ Paul and his company” — to use the expres- 
sion by which St. Luke so briefly intimates that tlie whole force of tho 
mission was now identified with one man — weighed anchor from Paphos for 
Perga in Pamphylia. Whether they chose Perga as their destination in 
accordance with any preconceived plan, or whether it was a part of “ God’s 
unseen Providence by men nicknamed chance,” we do not know. It was not 
easy for an ancient traveller to go exactly in what direction he liked, and iio 
was obliged, in tho circumscribed navigation of those days, to be guided in his 
movements by the accident of finding vessels which were bound for particular 
ports.^ Now between Paplios, tho political capital of C 3 rprus, and Perga, tho 
capital of Pamphylia, there was in that day a constant intercourse, as would 
probably still be the case between Satalia and tho western port of Cyjirns but 
for tho dangerous cliaractcr of the now neglected harbour of Baffa. For Perga 
then, tho missionaries embarked. They sailed into tho deep bight of 
Attaleia, and up tho broad, and in those days navigable, stream of the Oestrus, 
and anchored under the cliffs, which were crowned by the acropolis of tho 
bright Greek city and the marble pillai*s of its celebrated Temple of 
Artemis. 

But at Perga they mailo no stay, and their visit was only marked by 
a single but disheartening incident. This was the desertion by John Mark of 
the mission cause; “ separating from them, he returned to Jerusalem.” Tlio 
causes which led him thus to look back after he had put his hand to tho 
plough are not mentioned, but it is evident that to the ardent soul of Paul, at 
any rate, they appeared blameworthy, for we shall see that ho subsequently 
refused the companionship of one who had shown such deficient resolutiou.- 
It is, however, but too easy to conjecture tho mixed motives by which 
Mark was actuated. Ho was young. The novelty of the work had worn off. 
Its hardships, even under tho favourable circumstances in Cyprus, had not 
been slight. His mother was at Jerusalem, perhaps alone, perhaps exposed to 
persecution. It may be, too, that the young man saw and resented tho growing 
ascendency of Paul over his cousin Barnabas. And besides all this, Mark, 
bred up in tho very bosom of the Church at Jerusalem, may liave felt serious 
misgivings about tho tendency of that liberal theology, that broad 
universalism of proffered admission into the Church, which seemed to throw 
into tlio background tho iinmoraorial sanctity, not only of the oral but even of 
tho written Law. Such may have been the yearnings, the misgivings, 
tho half -unconscious jealousies and resentments which filled his mind, and 

1 Seo the chapter on ancient modes of travel in Friedl&nder, SUtengticK, Houa, 

3 Acts *v, 38. 
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wliatever may have been the qualms of conscience which might otherwise 
haye troubled his desertion of the sacred task, these excuses and argument-s 
for doing so must have met with a powerful ally in the circumstances which 
were evidently before them. 

For as Mark gazed on the mighty chain of Taurus, and remembered that 
they were now about to penetrate countries of shifting languages, of unsettled 
government, of semi-barbarous populations, of strangely mingled worships, 
the brigand fastnesses of Pamphylians, Selgenses, Pisidians, Lycaonians, 
Isaurians, Cilicians, Cliti, Homodanenses,' he may not have been sorry to 
conceal dislike to the task on which he had entered under the plea of 
filial duty. At the time his defection must have been to Paul, even more 
than to Barnabas, a positive misfortune. Barnabas, though he clung to his 
friend and fellow-labourer with entire whole-heartedness, must yet have 
missed the genial brightness, the graphic utterance, the quick spirit of 
observation with which his cousin relieved the sombre absorption of Paul in 
his immediate purpose ; and Paul, who ever loved the personal services of 
younger companions, must have been a little embittered, as daily worries 
became more trying in the absence of a vigorous comrade. There must have 
been in his heart a feeling of indignation against one who forsook them at 
the very moment when he could least bo replaced, and when the difficulties 
which he could so greatly have lightened began to assume their most formid- 
able shape. 

So Mark left them, and the Apostles at once made their way towards the 
interior. Although we are not t-old of any synagogue at Perga, yet, since 
they preached there on their return journey, there must have been some 
special reason for their now leaving the place. This reason has been found in 
the probability that they reached the town towards the middle of spring,* 
when the entire population of the cities on the plain and sea^ coast are in the 
habit of moving inland to the yailahs, or, as they would be called in Switzer- 
land, “ aZps,” or mountain pastures, which enable them to escape the fierce 
and malarious heat of the lower regions.^ It would be useless to preach in 
Perga at the very time that its main population were deserting it ; and any of 
the numerous caravans or family-migrations, which were filling the roads and 
passes with mules and camels and herds of cattle, would furnish the Apostles 
with company and protection. Without such escort it would have been im- 
prudent, if not impossible, for them to make their way by those dangerous 
roads where it is probable that the snow-drifts still lay in many places, and 
they might often find the bridges shattered and swept away by the sudden 
spates of rushing streams. 

The few modem travellers who have visited these parts of Asia Minor 


* Strabo, xii. 6, 7. See Lewin, i 130, sqq, 

* Con. and HowBon, L 177, who quote Spratt and Forhea, Traveh in Lycia. {, 48, 242, 
248 ; Fellowes, Lycia^ 2^. 

* A striking description of such a migration among the Kirghiz Tartars may be found 
in Mr. Atkinson’s Travels. 
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have furnished ns with minute and picturesque descriptions of the abrupt 
stone-paved ascents; the sarcophagi and sculptured tombs among the pro- 
jecting locks; the narrowing valleys through which the rivers descend, and 
over which frown precipices perforated with many caves ; the sudden bursts 
of magnificent prospect in which you gaze “from the rocky steps of the 
throne of winter upon the rich and verdant x)lain of summer, with the 
blue sea in the distance ; ” the constant changes of climate ; the zones of 
vegetation through which the traveller ascends ; the gleam of numberless 
cascades caught here and there amid the dark pine groves that clothe the 
lower slopes ; the thickets of pomegranate and oleander that mantle the river- 
beds ; the wild flowers that enamel the grass with their rich inlay ; the 
countless flocks of cattle grazing over pastures whose interminable expanses 
are only broken by the goat’s-hair huts of the shepherd, made to this day of 
the same material as that by the manufacture of which St. Paul earned his 
daily bread. And when the traveller has emerged on the vast central plateau 
of Asia Minor they describe the enclianting beauty of the fresh and salt water 
lakes by which the road often runs for miles ; the tortoises that sun them- 
selves in the shallow pools ; the flights of wild swans wliicli now fill the air 
with rushing wings, and now “ruffle their pure cold plumes” upon the 
waters ; the storks that stand for hours patiently fishing in the swampy pools. 
Such must have been the sights which ever) where greeted the eyes of Paul 
and Barnabas as they made their way from Perga to the Pisidian Antioclu 
They would have filled a modem missionary with rapture, and the feelings of 
gratitude and adoration with which a Martyn ora Heber would have “ climbed 
by these sunbeams to the Father of Lights ” would have gone far to help 
them in the endurance of their hard and perilous journeys. Mungo Park, in 
a touching passage, has described how his soul, fainting within him to the 
very point of death, was re\ived by scedng amid the scant herbage of the 
desert; a single tuft of emerald moss, with its delicate filaments and amber 
spores; and the journals of those whose fet^t iu recent days have l>een 
beautiful upon the mountains over which they carried the message of peace, 
abound in passages delightfully descriptive of the scenes through which they 
passed, and which they regarded as aisle after aisle in the magnificent temple 
of the one true God. But, as we have already noticed, of no such feeling is 
there a single trace in the writings of the Apostle or of his historian. The 
love of natural scenery, which to moderns is a source of delight so continuous 
and 80 intense, was little known to tlie ancients in general, and in spite 
of a few poetic exceptions, was known perhaps to the Semites of that age 
least of all.^ How often did Paul climh the mountain passes of the Taurus; 
how often had he seen Olympus 

Soaring snow-clad through its native sky 

how often had he passed on foot by ** the great rivers that move like God's 

1 St. Paul was eminently a homo dniderionm ; a man who, like all the beat Jews, 
lived in the hopes of the biture (Rom. viii. 24; xv. 4 ; Tit. ii. 13, Ac.). 
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eternity;” liow often had his barque furrowed tlie blue waters 
among tliose 

Sprinkled isles, 

Lily on lily, which o’orlace the. s(;a, 

And liiiigh tlu'ir pride wIh'H the light wave lisps Greece I” 

But all these scenes of glory and loveliness left no impression upon his mind, 
or have at least left no trace upon his page.' We might pily the loss which 
he thus suffered, and regret the ineffectualness of a s(»urce of consolation 
which would otherwise have been ever at hand, wore it not that to St. Paul 
such consolations were needless. The soul that lived in heaven the thoughts 
which were full of immortality, the conviction that the Lord was at hand, the 
yearning for the souls for which Christ died — made up to him for all besides. 
God would have granted all other consolations had ho needed them ; but the 
steps which were ever on the golden streets of the New Jerusalem trod heed- 
lessly over the volcanic soil of a world treasured up with the stores of fire which 
should hereafter reduce it to ashes.^ The goblet which was full of the new 
wine of the kingdom of licaven had no room in it for the fruit of the vine of 
even those earthly {>leasures which are of all others the most innocent, the 
most universal, and the most blest. 

Nor must we fail to see that there was an advantage as well as a disadvan- 
tage in this absorption. If St. Paul never alludes to the transcendent beauties 
of the lands through which ho travelled, so neither does one word escape him 
about the recurrent annoyances, the peiq)etual minor discomforts and vex- 
ations of travel. The journals of modern wanderers tell us of the drenching 
rains, the glaring heats, the terrible fatigues, the incessant publicity, the stings 
of insects, the blinding storms of dust, the trying changes of season, the 
scarcity and badness of provisions. But to Paul all these trivial burdens, 
which often, nevertheless, require more heroism for their patient endurance 
than those more serious perils which summon up all our fortilude for their 
conquest or resistance, were as nothing. He felt the tedium and the miseries 
of travel as little as he cared for its rewards. All these things had no beanng 
on his main purpose; they belonged to the indifferent things of life. 

And so the Apostles made their way up the valley of the Oestrus, passed 
along the eastern shore of the large and beautiful lake Eyerdir, and after a 
journey of some forty leagues, which j^robably occupied about a week, they 
arrived at the flourishing commercial town of Antioch in Pisidia, or Antiochia 
Caesarea. We learn from Strabo that it had been founded by the Magnetes, 
re-founded by Seleucus, and subsequently made a Boman colony, with free 
municipal government, by Augustus. The centrality of its position on roads 

' There are some excellent remarks on this subject in Friedlander, Sittengesch. Rotm^ 
vii. 5, 3. He shows that the ancients rather noticed details than general effects. They 
never allude to twilight colours, or the blue of distant hills, or aerial perspective, 
landscape painting, the culture of exotic plants, and the ftoetry of natural history have 
develop^ those feelings in the modems (Humboldt's CosmoSf ii.). 

2 Phil. iii. 20 ; Eph. U. C, &c. *2 Pet. iii. 7. 
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winch communicated southwards with Perga and Attaleia, westwards with 
Apainea, northwards with the great towns of Galatia, and eastwards with 
Iconium and the Cilician gates, made it a great commercial emporium for the 
trade of Asia Minor in wood, oil, skins, goat's hair, and Angola wooL Its 
true position— for it had long been confused with Ak-sher, the ancient Philo< 
inelium — was discovered by Mr. Arimdell in 1833.^ Conspicuous among its 
ruins are the remains of a noble aqueduct, which shows its former importance. 
Its coins are chiefly remarkable for the prominence given on the one band to 
its colonial privih»ges, and on the other to its very ancient worship of the moon 
as a masculine divinity under tlie title of Men Archaios. This worship had in 
former days been very flourishing, and the temple of Men had been thronged 
with Hieroduli, who lived on its estates and revenues. Strabo tells us that, 
some seventy years ]3efore this time, on the death of King Arayntas, to whom 
Pisidia had been assigned by Mark Antony, this temple had been abolished ; 
but though the worship may have been entirely shorn of its ancient splendour, 
it probably still lingered among the ignorant and aboriginal population. 

But the message of the Apostles was not in tJio first instance addressed to 
the native Pisidians, nor to the Greeks, who formed the second stratum of the 
population, nor to the Romans, who were the latest occupants, but primarily to 
the Jews who had come thither with the stream of Latin immigration, which 
secured them equal privileges with the other inhabitants. Doubtless the first 
care of the Apostles — and this was the work in which Mark might have been 
specially useful — was to repair to the “ strangers’ rooms ” attached to the 
synagogue, and then to find convenient lodgings in the Jews’ quarter, and to 
provide means of securing a sale for the cillcium, by the weaving of which 
Paul honourably lived. The trade only occupied his hands, without interrupt- 
ing either his meditations or his speech, and we may rcfisonably suppose tliat 
not a few of the converts who loved him best, were won rather by the teach- 
ing and conversations of the quiet rooms where he sat busily at work, than by 
the more tumultuous and inteiTupted harangues in the public synagogues. 

But the mission of Paul and Barnabas was not meaut for the few alone. 
Tlioy always made a point of visiting the spiagogue on the Sabbath Day, and 
seizing any opportunity that offered itself to address the congregation. The 
visit to Antioch in Pisidia is rendered interesting by the scones which led to 
the first sermon of St. Paul of which the record has been preserved. 

The town possessed but a single synagogue, which must, therefore, have 
been a large one. The arrangements were no doubt almost identical with 
those which exist in the present day throughout the East. As they entered 
the low, square, unadorned building, differing from Gentile places of worship 
by its total absence of interior sculpture, they would see onoueside the lattice- 
work partition, behind which sat a crowd of veiled and silent women. In front 
of these would be the reader’s desk, nud in its immediate neighbourhood, 

^ It is iienr the insignificant modern town of Jalobatz, and its identity is t'endered 
certain by coins and inscriptions. (See Arundell, Asia Minar, ch. xii. ; Hamilton, 
IkMarches in Asia Mina7\ i., ch. xxvii. ; in Con. and Hows, i. 1S2.) 
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facing the rest of the congregation, those chief seats which Rabbis and 
Pharisees were so eager to secure. The Kibleh, or sacred direction towards 
which all prayer was offered, was Jerusalem; and on that side would be the 
curtain, behind which was the ark containing the sacred rolls.^ Paul, as a 
former Sanhedrist, aud Barnabas, as a Levite, and both of them as men of 
superior Jewish education, might fairly have claimed to sit in the chaii*s or 
benches set apart for the elders. But perhaps they had been told what their 
Lord had said on the subject, aud took their seats among the ordinary wor- 
shippers.^ 

Each as he entered covered his head with his tallith, and the prayers 
began. They were read by the Sheliach or “ apostle of the congregation,* who 
stood among the standing congregation. The language employed was pro- 
bably Greek. Hebrew had long been to the Jews a learned language, under- 
stood only by the few, aud in remote places, like Antioch of Pisidia, known 
IKJssibly to only one or two. In spite of the stiff conservatism of a few 
Rabbis, the Jews as a nation had the good sense to see that it would be useless 
to utter prayers unless they were “ uuderstanded of the people.’’ * After the 
prayers followed the First Lesson, or Farashah, aud this, owing to the sanctity 
which the Jews attached to the very sounds and letters of Scripture, was read 
in Hebrew, but was translated or paraphrased verso by verse by the Meturge^ 
man, or interpreter. The Chazzdn, or clerk of the synagogue, took tlie 
Thorah-roU from the ark, aud handed it to the reader. By the side of the 
reader stood the interpreter, unless ho performed that function for himself, as 
could be easily done, since the Septuagint version was now universally dis- 
seminated. After the Parashah, w&a read the short Haphtarah, or what we 
should call the Second Lesson, from the Prophets, the translation into the 
vernacular being given at the end of every three verses. After this followed 
the Midrash, the exposition or sermon. It was not delivered by one set 
minister, but, as at the present day any distinguished stranger who hajjpens 
to be present is asked by way of compliment to read the Thorah, so in those 
days the Posh ha-Kene^eth might ask any one to preach who seemed likely to 
do so with profit to the worshippers.^ 

Accordingly on this occasion when the Haphtarah and Parashah were 
ended, the Batlanim— the “men of leisure” who managed the affairs of 
tJie synagogue, and corresponded to our churchwardens— sent tlie Chazzdn 
lo ask the strangers if they had any word of exhortation to the people. 
Some rumour that they were pi’eachers of a new and remarkable doctrine 
must already have spread in the little Jewish community, and it was evidently 

^ rrm 

Matt, xxiii. 6, npioToKoBtSpiai, Philo makes Le<iuent allusions to the order and 

arrangements of synagogue-worship at this period. 

3 jt'ttd. Bcrachdth, f . 3, 1 ; Sola, f. 21, 1. 

irpOfXSiiv Si 6 7rpc(r^uTaTos #cai tu»»/ fioypoTtui/ c/LtTrciporaTO^ ^laX^erai (Philo, Quod OmiU 
Prob, 12). Dr. Frankl, in his Jeic9 in. the East, tells us that he was constantly called 
\!pon to perform this function. Full details of synagogue worship may be found in 
Maimoniaes, Jad Hackezaka {Hitch. Tephil. viii. 10—12), and s. v. Haphtarah and 
SpnagfHfue in Kitto’s Cyclopccdia, by Dr. Ginsbuig. 
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expected that they would bo called upou. Paul instantly accepted the invi- 
tation.^ Usually a Jewish preacher sat down during the delivery of his 
sermon,* as is freely done by Koman Catholics abroad ; but Paul, instead of 
going to the pulpit, seems merely to have risen in his place, and with uplifted 
arm and beckoning finger ^ — ^in the attitude of one who, however much he 
may sometimes have been oppressed by nervous hesitancy, is proved by the 
addresses wliicli have been preserved to us, to have been in moments of 
emotion and excitement a bold orator — he spoke to the expectant throng. 

The sermon in most instances, as in the case of our Lord’s address at 
Nazareth, would naturally take the form of a Midrash on what the congre- 
gation had just heard in one or other of the two lessons. Such seems to 
have been the line taken by St. Paul in this his first recorded sermon. The 
occurrence of two words in this brief address, of which one is a most un- 
usual form,* and the other is employed in a most unusual meaning,* 
and the fact that those two words are found respectively in the first of 
Deuteronomy and the first of Isaiah, combined with the circumstance that 
the historical part of St. Paul’s sermon turns on the subject alluded to in 
the first of these chapters, and the promise of free remiasioii is directly 
suggested by the other, would make it extremely probable that those were 
the two chapters which he had just heard read. His sermon in fact, or rather 
the heads of it, which can alone be given in the brief summary of St. Luke,*^ 
is exactly the kind of masterly combination and application of these two 
Scripture lessons of the day which we should expect from such a preacher. 
And when tuniing to the Jewish Lectiouary, and bearing in mind its ex- 
treme antiquity, we find that these two very lessons are combined as the 
Parashah and Haphtarah of the same Sabbath, we see an almost convincing 
proof that those were the two lessons which had been read on that Sabbath 
Day in the synagogue of Antioch more than 1,800 years ago.^ Here again 
we find another minute and most unsuspected trace of the close faithfulness 
of St. Luke’s narrative, as well as an incidental proof that St. Paul spoke 
in Greek. The latter point, however, hardly needs proof. Greek was at 
that time the language of the civilised world to an extent far greater than 

^ We can hardly imagine that he showed the feigned reluctance inculcated by the 
rabbis {Berackdthy M, 1). 

2 Luke iy. 20. ^ Cf. Acts xii. 17 ; xxi. 40 ; xxvi. 1. 

* Acts xiii. 18, er(>o4>o^6pr}<rf:v (A, C, E), “carried them as a man carries his little son.” 
LXX., Deut. i. 31; cf. Ex. xix. 4 ; Isa. Ixiii. 9; Am. ii. 10, &c. He is not here 
reproaching them, but only speaking of God’s mercy to them. The word also occurs in 
2 Alacc. vii. 27. 

^ Acts xiii. 17, v\l/t»crey^ in the sense of “ he brought them up ” (Isa, i. 2) ; whereas 
elsewhere it means “ elevated” or “raised up” (Luke i. 52 ; 2 Cor. xi 7). In verse 19 
he uses KaTeicATjpovofi^jo'ei' (Mi A, B, C, D, E, G, H, &c.) in the rare sense of “ divided as 
an inlieritance ” (where our text follows the correction, <caT«A>7po66TYj«'«i^), as in Deut. i. 38. 

^ It should not be forgotten that no single address of St. Paul in the Acts would take 
more than five minutes in deliverv. 

7 They are read on the Sabbath which, from the first word of the chapter in Isaiah, is 
called the Sabbath Hazon, In the present list of Jewish lessons, I^ut. i. — iii. 22 and 
Isa. i. 1—22, stand forty-fourth in order under the Masoretio title of Dnai. This briUiaot 
ooDjeoture is due to BengeL 
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Frencli is the common language of the Continent. It is quite certain that 
all the Jews would have understood it; it is very doubtful whether more 
than a few of them would have understood the Pisidian dialect ; it is to the 
last degree improbable that Paul knew anything of Pisidian ; and that he 
suddenly acquired it by the gift of tongues, can only be regarded as an 
exploded fancy due to an erroneous interpretation. 

St. Paul’s sermon is not only iutorostiug as a sign of the more or less 
extemporaneous tact with which he utilised the scriptural impressions which 
were last and freshest in the minds of his audience, but far more as a 
specimen of the facts and arguments which ho urged in his first addresses 
to mixed congregations of Jews and Prosel^des. The numerous and exclu- 
sively Pauline expressions ^ in whicli it abounds, show that either notes of it 
must have been preserved by some Antioeheno Christian, or that he must 
liimself have furnished an outline of it to St. Luke.^ It is further important 
as an indication that even at this early period of his career Paul had been led 
by the Spirit of God, if not to the full comprehension, at least to the germ, 
of those truths which he afterwards developed with such magnificent force 
and overwhelming earnestness. The doctrine of justification by faith, and of 
the inutility of the works of the law to procure remission of sins, lie clearly 
involved in this brief but striking sermon, which also gives us some insight 
into Paul’s method of applying Scripture ; into his adoption of the current 
chronology of his nation ; ^ and, lastly, into the effects which had been pro- 

1 See (in the Greek) Acts xiii, 25 compared with xx. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 7 ; 2C with xx. 32 ; 
27 with xxiv. 21 ; 39 with Rom. vi. 7 ; 39 with Kom. v. 9, Gal. iii. 11, and other!*, in 
Alford’s references. Compare, too, the thoughts and expressions of 33, 34 with Rom. i. 4 , 
vi. 9 ; and 39 with Rom. viii. 3, Gal. iii 11. 

2 Perhaps a better hypothesis is that in general outline the three main sections of it 
(Acts xiii. 10—22, 23 — 31, 32 — 11) may have been often repeated. (Ewald, vi. ^58.) 

3 For instance, in verse 20 he makes the period of the Judges last 450 years. It is 

true that here the best uncial MSS. transpose the irttri TcTpaKoo-ion ical TremjKorTa to the 
previous verse (m, A, B, C, and the Coptic, Sahidic, and Armenian versions). But this 
is exactly one of the instances in which the “paradiplomatic’’ evidence entirely outweighs 
that of the MSS. For the reading of the text is found in E, G, H, and many other 
MSS. ; and while we see an obvious reason why it should have been altered, we see none 
why the other reading should have been tampered with. The case stands thus. The 
chronology which gives a period of 450 years to the Judges is in direct contradiction to 
1 Kings vi. 1, which makes the fourth year of Solomon s reign fall in the 480th year 
after the Exodus. Why, then, do modem editors adopt it in spite of the oldest 
uncials? Not, as Bishop Wordsworth says, out of “arbitrary caprice,” or “to gratify 
a morbid appetite of scepticism by contradictions invented by itself, and imputed 
to Holy Wnt,” or “an inordinate love of discovering discrepancies in Holy Scrip- 
ture;” but for reasons, of which he must surely have been aware — viz., because 
(1) the same erroneous chronology is also found in Josephus (Antt, viii. 3, § 1, and 
potentially in xx. 10, § 1), and is, therefore, obviously the current one among the 
Jews; and was current (2) because it is the exact period given the addition of 
the xagitc and often Bynchronous periods givm in the Book of Judges itself. And (3) even 
if we accept the* corrected reading — which can only be done in the teeth of the rule, 
“Faciliori lectioni praestat ardua” — we only create fresh chronological difficulties. 
On such subjects the knowledge of St. Paul and the Apostles never professes to be more 
than the knowledge of their time. To attribute to them a miraculous superiority to the 
notions of their day ii: subjects within the reach of man’s unaided research, is an error 
which all the greatest modern theolo^ns have rightly repudiated as pregnant with 
miscltief. iSiinilarly, in verse 33, iv ru* npiarto thougn only founa in D, is un- 
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dnced upon his mind by the speeches he had heard from St. Peter and from 
St. Stephen. From the latter of these he borrows his use of what may be 
called the historic method ; from the former, the remarkable Messianic 
argument for the Resurrection which he founds on a passage in the Second 
Psalm.^ 

Beginning with a courteous address to the Jews and Proselytes, and 
bespeaking their earnest attention, ho touched first on tliat providence of God 
in the history of Israel of which they had just be *n reminded in the Haphtarah. 
He had chosen them, had nurtured them in Egypt, had delivered them fromit.t 
bondage, had carried them like a nursing father in the wilderness, had driven 
out seven nations of Canaan before them, had governed them by judges for 
4r)() years, and then for forty years, as tradition said, liad granted them for 
tlieir king one whom — wilh an allusion to his own name and tril)o which is 
iniinitiibly natural ho calls “ Saul, the son of Kish, of the tril)e of 
Benjamin.” Then fusing tliroe sejiaratc passages of scriptural encomium on 
David into one general quotation (13-22) ho announces the central truth which 
it was his mission to preach : that, of David’s seed, God had raised up accord- 
ing to His promise One who, as His very name signified, was a Saviour, and to 
whom the great acknowledged prophet, John the Baptist, had borne direct 
witness. It was true that the rulers of Jerusalem— and on this painful side of 
the subject ho dwells but lightly — had, less from deliberate wickedness than 
from ignorance, put Him to death, thereby fulfilling tbe direct prophecies of 
Scripture. But— and this was the great fact ou which he relied to remove the 
terrible offence of the Cross— God had eaiskd Him from the dead (23-31). 
This was an historic objective fact, to which, as a fact tested by their li^g 
senses, many could bear witness. And lest they should hesitate about this 
testimony, he proceeded to sliow that it was in accordance with all those pro- 
phecies which had been for couturies the most inspiring part of their nation’s 
faith. The Resurrection to wliich tliey testified was the highest fulfilment of 
the Psalm in wliich God liad addressed David as His son. And there were 
two special passages which foreshadowed tliis great truth. One was in Isaiah, 
whore the Prophet had promised to God’s true children the holy, the sure, 
mercies of David; the other was that on wliich St. Peter had dwelt in his 
speech at Pentecost — the confident liope expressed in that MichUim or “ Golden 
Psalm ” — that God would not leave his soul in hell, or suffer His holy one to 
see corruption. More must have been involved in that yearning conviction 
than could possibly affect David himself. He had died, he had seen corrup- 
tion ; but Ho of the seed of David whom God had raised — of Him alone was 
it true that His soul was not loft in the unseen world, and Bfis flesh bad not 
seen corruption. What they had to preach, then, was forgiveness of sins 

doubtedly the right reading, os against which is found in H and the other uncials, 

which is simply a correction^ because the Quotation is from Psalm ii. 7 ; and it was over- 
looked that among the Jews in St. Paul’s time the Second Psalm was r^arded as tha 
First, the First being “ an introduction to the Psalter.” 

1 Compare Acts xiii. 35—37 with St. Peter’s speech in Acts ii. 27. 

O 
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throngli Him, In the Mosaic Law — and once more Paul touched but lightly, 
and in language least likely to cause offence, upon this dangerous ground — 
remission of sins was not to be found ; but there was not only remission, but 
jnstijication, for all who believed in Jesus. A quotation from Habakkuk 
formed the striking conclusion of a sermon which had been thus weighted with 
awful truths and startling testimony. It warned them that however startling 
that testimony might be, yet if they disbelieved it as their fathers had dis- 
believed the threat of ChaJdean retribution, the contempt of insolent derision 
might be followed by the astonishment of annihilating doom (32-41).^ 

Thus, from the standpoint of those who heard him — commenting on the 
passages which had just sounded in their ears — appealing to the prophecies in 
which they believed — quoting, or alluding to, the Scriptures which they held 
so sacred — relying on the history to which they clung mth such fond affection, 
and pouring his flood of light on those “ dark speeches upon the harp ” which 
had hitherto wanted their tme explanation — thus mingling courtesy and warn- 
ing, the promises of the past and their fulfilment in the present — thus drowning 
the dark horror which lay in the thought of a crucified Messiah in the dawning 
light of His resurrection — did St. Paul weave together argument, appeal, and 
testimony to convince them of the now and mighty hope which he proffered, 
and to foreshadow tliat which was so difficult for them to accept — the doing 
away of the old as that which, having received its divine fulfilment, must now 
be regarded as ineffectual symbol and obsolete shadow, that in Christ all things 
nfight become now.'- 

It was not surprising that a discourse so powerful should produce a deep 
effect. Even the Jews wore profoundly impressed. As they streamed out of 
the synagogue, Jew and Gentile alike begged that the same topics might bo 
dwelt on in the discourse of the next Sabbath;'^ and after the entire breaking 
up of the congregation, many both of the Jews and of the Proselytes of the 
Gate followed Paul and Barnabas for the purpose of further inquiry and con- 
versation. Both at that time and during the week the Ai^ostles did all they 
could to widen the knowledge of these inquirers, and to confirm their nascent 
faith." Meanwhile the tidings of the great sermon spread through the city. 


1 Acts xiii. 41, “ye despisers ” corresponds to “among the he.athen ” in the original of 
Hab. i. 5, because the LXX. which 8t. Paul here quotes seems to have read 
{hajMhn), “ arrogantes, ” for D'in by one of the numberless instances of variant 


readings in the Hebrew of which the Greek version affords so striking a proof. 

- Paul speaks slightingly of his own eloquence ; but we see by the recorded specimens 
of his sermons to barbarians in Pisidia, to philosophers at Athens, and to Jews at Jeru- 
salem, how powerful was his method ; aud we are sure that there must also have been 
the “vividus vultus, vividae manus, vividi oculi, denique omnia vivida.’* 

3 Acts xiiL 42. The E. V. has “the Gentiles besought but ra c9im is an idle gloss, 
not found in n. A, P, 0, D, E, &c. 

* cif TO fxera^v <ra^^aTo^'. Thc usc of for “next following ” has puzzlcjl Commen- 

tators, and led them to such erroneous renderings as “ for the intervening week ; ” but it 
is found in late Greek (Jos. j5. J. v. 4, § 2; c. Ap, i. 21 ; Pint. Inst. Loc. 42), and is 
a mere extenaon of the classical Greek idiom. (See my Brief Greek SynUix. § 82, iv.) 

’ Acts xiii. 43, “ urged them to abide by the grace of Goil ; ” cf. xx. 24. Hie exnref- 
sion is thoroughly Pauline. (1 Cor. xv. 10 ; 2 Oor. vi 1, &o.) 
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On the following Sabbath a vast crowd, of all ranks, nationalities, and classes, 
thronged the doors of the synagogue. Immediately the hanghty exclusiveness 
of the Jews took the alarm. They were jealous that a single address of this 
dubious stranger, with his suspicious innovations, should have produced a 
greater effect than their years of proselytism. They were indignant that one 
who seemed to have suddenly dropped down among them from the snows of 
Taurus with an astonishing gospel should, at a touch, thrill every heart with 
the electric sympathy of love, and achieve more by one message of free salva« 
tion than they had achieved in a century by raising a prickly hedge armmd the 
exclusive sanctity of their Law. Paul — again the chief speaker — no longer 
met with attentive and eager listeners ; he was interrupted again and again by 
flat contradiction and injurious taunts.^ At last both the Apostles saw that 
the time was come to put an end to the scene, and to cease a form of ministra- 
tion which only led to excited recriminations. Summoning up all their courage 
— ^and few acts are more courageous than the unflinching announcement of a 
most distasteful intention to an infuriated audience — they exclaimed that now 
they had done their duty, aud discharged their consciences towards their own 
countrymen. They had made to them the offer of eternal life, and that offer 
had been disdainfully repudiated.^ “ Lo ! you may be astonished and indig- 
nant, but now we turn to the Gentiles. In doing so we do but fulfll the 
prophecy of Isaiah, who said of our Lord that He was ordained for a Light of 
the Gentiles, and for salvation to the ends of the earth.” 

Gladly and gratefully did the Gentiles welcome the mission which now 
to them exclusively made free offer of all, and more than all, the blessings 
of Judaism without its burdens. All who, by the grace of God, decided to 
range themselves in the ranks of those who desired eternal lifo^ accepted the 
faith. More and more widely * the word of the Lord began to spread. But 
the Jews were too powerful to be easily defeated. They counted among 
their proselytes a laigo number of women, of whom some were of high 
rank.^ Their commercial ability had also secured them friends among 
the leading people of the city, who were the municipal Roman authorities. 
Tolerant of every legalised religion, the Romans had a profound distaste 
for religious embroilments, aud so long as the Jews behaved peaceably, were 
quite willing to afford them protection. Knowing that all had gone smoothly 

1 Acts xiii. 45, avriKtyov. 

2 Acts xiii. 4C, ovk a^iovf icp^crc iavrovs almviov 

® 6<rot 7, crap reTayfutPoi. el« al. Those only will find in this e:q)re8sion a hard Calvinism 
who overlook the half middle usage of the participle which is found in xx. 13 (cf. u. 47) 
and in Philo. In a Calvinistic sense, moreover, the words are in direct antinomy with 
xiii. 46. The E. V. followed 'Pyndale, but the Rhemish ‘ ‘ pre-ordained is even stronger. 
The close juxtaposition of the two phrases shows the danger of building unsciiptur^ 
systems on the altered perspective of isolated expressions. 

* Acts xiii. 49, ate«^^prro. 

* Jos. jB. «/. ii. 20, § 2 ; cf . strab. vii. 2 , avavm rifi SetaxSaifiwCat ipxffyoi^t oTorroi rit 

yvpautcat: cf. Juv. ScU. vL 542. In Ps. Ixviii. 13L, “The Lord gave the word : great was 
the company of the preachers” (lit. “the female messengers,” cvacyycAurrpiai, LXX), 
fanatic commentators of the literalist type find in the fact that is feminine, an 

indication of the prominent agency of women in the spread of tlm GoipeL 
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till tli6sd new-comers had appeared, they were readily induced to look on 
them with dislike, especially since they were viewed with disfavour by the 
ladies of their families.^ They joined in the clamour against the Apostles, 
and succeeded in getting them banished out of their boundaries. The Apostles 
shook off their feet the deep dust of the parched roads in testimony against 
them and passed on to Iconium, whore they would be under a different 
jurisdiction.^ But the departure did not destroy the infant Church which 
they had founded. It might have been expected that they would leave 
gloom and despondency among their discouraged converts ; but it was not 
so. They left behind them the joy of a now hope, the inspiration of a new 
faith, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of those who had 
learnt of the heavenly promise. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE CLOSE OF THE JOURNEY. 

*^Axi(rroi ykp AvKaoyes us fted *Api<rror^\ijs fioprupit. — SenoL. in Horn. II. iv. 88. 

“When they persecute you in this city, floe ye to another,” our Lord had 
said to His twelve Apostles when He sent them forth as lambs among 
wolves.^ Expelled from Antioch,® the Apostles obeyed this injunction. They 
might have crossed the Paroreian range to Philoinelium, and so have made 
their way westwards to Synnada and the Phrygian cities, or to Colossm and 
Laodicea. What circumstances determined their course wo cannot tell, but 
they kept to the south of the Paroreia, and, following a well-traversed road, 
made their way to the pleasant city of Iconium. For a distance of about sixty 
miles the road runs south-eastwards over bleak jdaius, scoured by wild asses 
and grazed by countless herds of sheep, until it reaches the green ojisis on 
which stands the city of Iconium.® It is the city so famous through the 
Middle Ages, under the name of Konieh, as the capital of the Sultans of Rouin, 
and the scene of the romantic siege by Godfrey of Bouillon. Here, on the 
edge of an interminable steppe, and nearly encircled by snow- clad hills, they 
had entered the district of Lycaonia, and found themselves in the capital city 
of an independent tetrarchy. The diversity of political governments which at 
this time prevailed in Asia Minor was so far an advantage to the Apostles, 


^ auTai 6« ical tou? a»/5pas irpoKaAovyrai (Strabo, Z.C.). For tlio indulgence of the Homans 
towards the Jews in the provinces, Renan refers to Jos. AnU. xiv. 10, ^ 11 ; xvi. G. 2 
4, 6, 7 ; Cic. pro Flacco, 28, Ac. * 

2 Matt. X. 14. 


3 .^tioch was a Roman colony, under the general jurisdiction of the Propraetor of 
Galatia. Iconium was under a local tctrarch. (Plin. H. N. v. 27.) 

\ Matt. X. 6 Acts xiii. 51, «f<^aAov avrws. 

® fetrabo, xii. 6. Mentioned in Xen. Anah, i. 2, 19 ; Cic. ad Fam. iii. 8 ; v. 20; xv. 4, 
as lying at the intersection of important roads between Ephesus and Tarsus, ^ 
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that it rendered them more able to escape from one jurisdiction to another. 
Their ejection from Antioch must have received the sanction of the colonial 
authorities, who were under the Propraetor of Gralatia ; but at Iconium they 
were beyond the Propraetor’s province, in a district which, in the reign of 
Augustus, belonged to the robber-chief Amyntas, and was still an independent 
tetrarchy of fourteen towns.^ 

Doubtless, as at Antioch, their first care would be to secure a lodging among 
their fellow-countrymen, and the means of earning their daily subsistence. On 
the Sabbath they entered as usual the one synagogue which sufficed the Jewish 
population. Invitations to speak were at first never wanting, and they preached 
with a fervour which won many converts both among Jews and proselytes. 
The Batlanim, indeed, and the D^uler of the Synagogue appear to have been 
against them, but at first their opposition was in some way obviated.^ Some 
of the Jews, however, stirred up the minds of the Gentiles against them.* 
Over the Proselytes of the Gate the Apostles would be likely to gain a strong 
influence. It would not be easy to shake their interest in such teaching, or their 
gratitude to those who were sacrificing all that made life dear to their desire 
to proclaim it. But when Jewish indignation was kindled, when the synagogue 
became the weekly scene of furious contentions,^ it would be easy enough to 
persuade the Gentile inhabitants of the city that these emissaries, who had 
already been ejected from Antioch, were dangerous incendiaries, who every- 
where disturbed the peace of cities. In spite, however, of these gathering 
storms the Apostles held their ground, and their courage was supported by the 
evident blessing which was attending their labour. So long as they were able 
not only to sway the souls of their auditors, but to testify the power of their 


* Plin. N.H. V. 25, Some doubt seems to rest on this, from the existence of & coin 
of the reign of Nero in which it is called Claudiconium, and of a coin of Gallienus in 
which it is called a colony ; but the adoption of the name of Claudius may have been 
gratuitous flattery, and the privilege conceded long afterwards. 

2 ^though not authentic, there may be some basis of tradition in the reading of D 

and (in part) Syr. marg., oi 5^ op^iovi^aYwyot ritv 'lovBauov koX oi cir^^oyor 

avTOir iuoyiJLOv Kara riov BiKoiuiv • ... o Kvpio^ tStoxey ra^y tlptjyity. 

3 This seems to be suggested by the contrast of in verse 1 with in verse 2. 

* Kenan compares the journey of the Apostles from Ghetto to Ghetto to those of the 
Arab Ibn Batoutah, and the mediaeval traveller Benjamin of Tudela. A more recent 
analogy may be found in Dr. Frankl’s Jews in the East. The reception of these Christian 
teachers by remote communities of Jews has been exactly reproduced in modem times by 
the bursts of infuriated curses, excommunications, mobs, and stone- throwings with which 
modem Jews have received missionaries in some of their larger Moldavian conununities. 
Here is the description of one such scene by a missionary Fearful excommunications 
were issued in the synagogue, pronouncing most terrible judgments on any Jew holding 
communication with us ; or who, on receiving any of our publications, did not at onoe 
consign them to the flames. The stir and commotion were so great that I and my brother 
missionaries were obliged to hold a consultation, whether we should face the opposition 
or fly from the town. We resolved to remain and face the danger in the name of Qod, 
and the next d^ being Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, we went out with a stock of our 

E ublications. When we got near the synagogue we were driven away by a yelling, cursing, 
laspheming crowd, who literally darkened the idr with the stones they threw at us. 
We were in the greatest dan^r of being killed. Ultimately, however, we faced them, 
and by dint of argument and remonstrance gained a hearing.** (Speech of the Eep, M. 
Wolkenherg at Sh^lisburg, August d, 1876.) 
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mission by signs and wonders, they felt that it was not the time to yield to 
opposition. Their stay, therefore, was prolonged, and the whole popnlation of 
the city was split into two factions — the one consisting of their enemies, the 
other of their supporters. At length the spirit of faction grow so hot that the 
leaders of the hostile party of Jews and Gentiles made a plot to murder 
the Apostles.^ Of this they got timely notice, and once more took flight. 
Leaving the tetrarchy of Iconium, they still pursued the great main road, and 
made their way some forty miles into the district of Antiochus IV King of 
Oommagene, and to the little town of Lystra in Lycaonia. 

The site of Lystra has never been made out with perfect certainty, but 
there is good reason to believe that it was at a place now known as Bin Bir 
Kilisseh, or the Thousand and One Churches, — once the see of a bishop, and 
crowded with the ruins of sacred buildings. It lies in the northern hollows of 
the huge isolated mass of an extinct volcano, ‘‘ rising like a giant from a plain 
level as the sea.'’ 2 It is called the Kara Dagh, or Black Mountain, and is 
still the haunt of dangerous robbers. 

Both at Lystra and in the neighbouring hamlets the Apostles seem to 
have preached with success, and to have stayed for some little time. On one 
occasion Paul noticed among his auditors a man who had been a cripple from 
his birth. His evident eagerness ^ marked him out to the quick insight of the 
Apostle as one on whom a work of power could be wrought. It is evident on 
the face of the narrative that it was not every cripple or every sufferer that 
Paul would have attempted to heal ; it was only such as, so to speak, met 
half-way the exertion of spiritual power by their own ardent faith. Fixing 
his eyes on him, Paul raised his voice to its full compass, and cried — “ Rise 
on thy feet upright.” Thrilled with a divine power, the man sprang up ; he 
began to walk. The crowd who were present at the preachings, which seem 
on this occasion to have been in the open air, were witnesses of the miracle, 
and reverting in their excitement, perhaps from a sense of awe, to their rude 
native Lycaonian dialect^ — ^just as a Welsh crowd, after being excited to an 
overpowering degree by the English discourse of some great Methodist, might 
express its emotions in Welsh — they cried : ‘ The gods have come down to us 
in the likeness of men. The tall and venerable one is Zens; the other, the 
younger and shorter one, who speaks so powerfully, is Hermes.’ ^ Ignorant 


^ The Actd Pauli et TheclaCj of which the scene is laid at Icon him , arc so purely 
ai>wryphal as hardly to deserve notice. They are printed in Grabe, SpicUeg. 1 ; Tischen- 
dorf, Acta Apost. Apocr. p. 40. Tertullian says that a presbyter in Asia was deposed for 
^ving forged the storv out of love for Patil {De Bapt, 17) ; St. Jerome adds that it was 
St. Jolm who deposed him. 

2 Kinneh, Travds in Karamanm, p. 212. 

2 Acts xiv. 9, ijKove Tov IlauAov AoAowrroy. 

Jablons^ in his monograph De ZAngud Lpcaonid, concluded that it was a corrupt 
Assyrian, wd therefore Semitic dialect ; Guhling, that it was Greek, corrupted with 
SynM. The ^y Lycaonian word we know is BeXfitia, which means “a jumper as we 
find m Steph. Byzant. - r i 

S * It is hardly '^rth while to produce classical quotation to show that Hermes was the 
|d of eloquem^ j*. » Macrob. Saturn, i 8). Hence his epithet A^viot (OrM. 

yrm. xsvu, 6), Quo didicit culte lingua favente loqui ” (Ov, F, v. 668). ^ 
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of the native dialect'; the Apostles did not know what the crowd were saving,' 
and withdrew to their lodging. But meanwhile the startling rumour had 
spread. Lycaonia was a remote region where still lingered the simple fmih 
in the old mythologies.* Not only were there points of resemblance in Centra) 
Asia between their own legends and the beliefs of the Jews,* but this region was 
rendered famous as the scene of more than one legendary Epiphany, of which 
the mostorlebrated — recorded in the beautiful tale of Philemon and Baucis*— 
was said to have occurred in this very neighbourhood. Unsophisticated by the 
prevalent disbelief, giving ready credence to all tales of zr«rvel, ind showing 
intense respect for any who seemed invested with special sacredness,^ the 
Lycaonians eagerly accepted the suggestion that they were once more favoured 
by a visit from the old gods, to whom in a faithless age they had still been 
faithful. And this being so, they at least would not be guilty either of the 
impious scepticism which had ended in the transformation into a wolf of their 
eponymous prince Lycaon, or of the inhospitable carelessness which for all 
except one aged couple had forfeited what might have been a source of 
boundless blessings. Before the gate of the town was a Temple of Zeus, their 
guardian deity. The Priest of Zeus rose to the occasion. While the Apostles 
remained in entire ignorance of his proceedings he had procured bulls and 
garlands, and now, accompanied by festive crowds, came to the gates to do 
them sacrifice.® Paul and Barnabas were the last to hear that they were 
about to be the centres of an idolatrous worship, but when they did hear it 
they, with their sensitive conceptions of the awful majesty of the one true 
God, were horror-stricken to an extent which a Gentile could hardly have 
understood.^ Bending their garments, they sprang out with loud cries among 
the multitude, expostulating with them, imploring them to believe that they 
were but ordinary mortals like themselves, and that it was the very object of 
their mission to turn them from these empty idolatries to the one living and 
true God, who made the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and all that in 
them is. And so, as they gradually gained more of the ear of the multitude, 
they explained that during past generations God had, as it were, suffered all 
the heathen to walk in their own ways,* and had not given them special 

^ See Ohrysost. Horn, xxx. The notion of St. Jerome, that the power of the Apoetles 
to speak to the Lycaonians in their own language was one of the reasons why the people 
took them for gods, is utterly baseless. 

- Some remarkable proofs are given by DblliuKer {Jitdnith. u. Hcidenth. bk. viiL 2, §5), 

3 For instance, the sort of dim tradition of the Deluge at Apamca Kibotos. 

* Ov. Met. viii. C26, scq. ; Fast. v. 495 ; Dio. Cbrysost. OraL xxxiii. 408. On tilm 
common notion of these epiphanies, see Horn. Od. xvi. 484 ; Hes, Opp, ei D. 247 ; 
Cat. Ixv. 384. 

* Tyana, the birthplace of the contemporary thaumaturge, Apollonius, who wia 
everywhere received with so deep a reverence, is not far to the east of Lystra and Derbe. 

® Probably the ^tes of the house, of. xu. 13, Jul. PolL Oi\omasL i 8, 77 (of. V\x%. 
Ed, Hi 487 ; Tert. De Cor. MU, x.). 

7 Menexenus, the physician of Alexander, claimed to be a god, as did Alexander of 
Abonoteiohus, to say nothing of the Cassares. — ‘£^nn)5i)<rar, «, A, C. D, K, kc. 

Barnabas uijput first oeoause he is most reverenced as Zeas Pdionehoa, In the story of 
Baucis and Philemon the miracle at once led to a sacrifice. 

* Acts xiv. Id, irdvra tA 
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revelations: and vet oven in those days He had not left Himself without 
witness by the mercies wliich He then sent, as He sends tliem now, «by 
giving us from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, by filling our hmirts with 
food and gladness.^' 

Such was the strong yet kindly and sympathetic protest uttered by the 
Apostles against the frank superstition of those simple Lycaonians. It was 
no time now, in the urgency of the moment, to preach Christ to them, the solo 
object being to divert them from an idolatrous sacrifice, and to sliow the futile 
character of the polytheism of which such sacrifices formed a 2 ^art. Paul, 
who was evidently the chief speaker, does this w’ith that inspired tact which 
can always vary its utterances with the needs of the moment. No one can 
read the speech without once more perceiving its subtle and inimitable coin- 
cidence with his thoughts and expressions.’ The rhythmic conclusion is not 
unaccordant with the style of his most elevated moods ; and besides the appro- 
priate appeal to God’s natural gifts in a town not in itself unhappily situated, 
but surrounded by a waterless and treeless plain, wo may naturally sujypose 
that the “filling our hearts with food and gladness” was suggested by the 
garlands and festive pomp which accom2>auied the bulls on wliich the 2>copl0 
would afterwards have made their common banquet. Nor do I think it 
impossible that the words may be an echo of lyric songs • sung as the pro- 
cession made its way to the gates. To use them in a truer and loftier con- 
nexion would bo in exact accord with the hap 2 )y power of seizing an argument 
which St. Paid showed when he turned into the text of his sermon at Athens 
the vague inscri2)tiou to the Unknown God. 

But the Lystrenians did not like to be baulked of their holiday and of 
their banquet ; and those who had been most prominent in proclaiming the 
new epiphany of Zeus and Hermes were probably not a little ashamed. 

M. Renan is right in the remark that the ancient lieathen had no conception 
of a miracle as the evidence of a doctrine. If, then, the Apostles could work 
a miracle, and yet indisputably disclaim all notion of being gods in disguise 
what were they, and what became of their miracle ? The Lycaonians, in the 
sulky revulsion of their feelings, and with a somewhat uneasy sense that they 
had put themselves into a ridiculous position, were inclined to avenge their 
error on those who had innocently caused it. Tlioy were a faithless and 
fickle race, liable, beyond the common wont of mobs, to sudden gusts of feeling 


^ ’ Compare riv. 15, M ro^i^v tu>p ,ia7aCu,p *ir«rTp«0ei,/ eVl e,op ^yra with 1 TI 1 OS 8 i 9 

^eorr^^are airorujp *.t A., and the anarthrous Lov with Koiil ’ix* 
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and impulse.^ In tbolr disappoiuimeut they would be inclined to assume 
that if these two mysterious strangers wore not gods they were despicable 
Jews; and if their miracle was not a sign of their divinity, it belonged to the 
malefic arts of which they may well have lieard from Roman visitors. And 
on the arrival of the Jews of Antioch and Icoiiiuin at Lystra, with the express 
pui'jmse of buzzing their enveuome<l slanders into the ears of these country 
people, tlio mob were only too ripe fora tumult. They stoned Paul, and, when 
they thought he was dead, dragged him outside their city gates, leaving him, 
perhaps, in front of the very Temple of Jupiter to which they had been about 
to conduct him as an incarnation of ihoir patron deity. But Paul was not 
dead. This had not been a Jewish stoning, conducted with fatal delil)erate- 
ucss, but a sudden riot, in which the mode of attack may liave been due to 
accident. Paul, liable at all times to the swoons wliich accompany nervona 
organisations, liad been stunned, but not killed ; and while the disciples stood 
ill an agonised group around what tliey thought to Ije his coqise, he recovered 
his consciousness, and raised himself from the ground. The mob meanwhile 
had disjKjrsed ; and perhaps in disguise, or under cover of evening — for ail 
these details were as nothing to Paul, and are not preserved by his biographer 
— he re-entered tlui little city. 

Was it ill the house of Eunice and Lois that he found the sweet repose 
and tender ministrations which he would litsnl more than ever after an 
expcrieiue so frightful? If Lystra was thus th(‘ scene of one of his iuiensesi 
siitl\*vings, and one which, lightly as it is dwelt upon, probably left on his 
already enfeebled constitution its lifelong (mces, it also brought him, by the 
merciful providence of God, its own inuueuse couipmisation. For it was at 
Lystra that ho converted the son of Euuiee, then perhaps a boy of fifteen,^ for 
whom ho conceived that deep affection which breathes through every line of 
the Epistles addressed to him. This was the Timotheus whom he chose as the 
companion of liis future journeys, whom ho sent on his most confidential 
messages, to whom ho entrusted the oversight of his most important churches, 
whom ho summoned as the consolation of liis last imprisonment, whom he 
always regarded as the son in the faith who was nearest and dearest to his 
heart. If Luke had been with St. Paul in this his first journey, ho would 
probably have mentioned a circumstance which the Apostle doubtless regarded 
as one of God’s best blessings, and as one which would lielp to obliterate in a 
feeling of tliaukfulness even the bitter memories of Lystra.^ But we who, 
from scattered allusions, can see that it was here and now iliat St. Paul first 
met with the geutlest and dearest of all his converts, may dwell with pleasure 
on the thought that Timotheus stood weeping in tliat group of disciples who 

1 Commenting on the treachery of Pandarus, in II. iv. 88—92, the Scholiast quotes 
the testimony of Aristotle to the untrustworthy character of the Lycaonians ; and see 
Cic. Epjh ad Att. v. 21, &o., who speaks of the natives of these regions with great 
contempt. 

3 This can hardly bo regarded as in any way doubtful if we oompare 1 Tim. L 2, 18 
and 2 Tim. ii. 1 with Act# xvi. 1, 

s 2 Tim. ui. 11. 
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surrounded the bleeding missionary, whose hearts glowed with amazement 
and thankfulness when they saw him recover, who perhaps helped to convey 
him secretly to his mother’s house, and there, it may be, not only bound his 
wounds, but also read to him in the dark and suffering hours some of tho 
precious words of those Scriptures in which from a child he had been trained. 

But after so severe a warning it was scarcely safe to linger even for a 
single day in a town wdiero they had suffered such brutal violence. Even if 
tho passion of the mob had exhausted itself, the malignity of the Jews was 
not so likely to bo appeased. Once more the only safety seemed to be in 
hight; once more they took refuge in another province. From Lystra in 
Lycaonia they started, under tho grey shades of morning, while the city was 
yet asleep, for the town of Derbe,^ which was twenty miles distant, in the 
district of Isaurica. It is grievous to think of one who had been so cruelly 
treated forced to make his way for twenty miles with his life in his hand, and 
still all battered and bleeding from the liorrible attack of tho day before. 
But if tho dark and rocky summit of Kara Dagh, the white distant snows of 
Mount ^gaeus,^ jmd the silver expanse of tho White Lake had little power 
to delight his wearied eyes, or calm Ids agitated spirit, w^o may be sure that 
Ho was with liiin whom once ho had persecuted, but for whoso sake he w^as 
now ready to suffer all ; and that from hour to hour, as ho toiled feebly and 
wearily along from tlio cruel and fickle city, ‘‘ God’s consolations increased 
upon his soul with the gentleness of a sea that caresses tho shore it covers.” 

At Derbe they were suffered to rest unmolested. It may be that the 
Jews were ignorant that Paul was yet alive. That secret, pregnant with 
danger to the safety of tho Apostle, would be profoundly kept by the little 
band of Lystreuian disciples. At any rate, to Derbe tho Jews did not follow 
him with their interminable hate. The name of Derbe is omitted from the 
mention of places where he reminds Timothy that he had suffered afflictions 
and persecutions. His work seems to have been happy and successful, 
crowned with the conversion of those disciples wfflom ho over regarded as 
“ Ills hope and joy and crown of rejoicing.” Here, too, ho gained one more 
friend in Gains of Derbe, who afterwards accompanied him on his last visit to 
Jerusalem. 3 

Aud now that they were so near to Oybistra (the modem Ew'gli), through 

1 It appears from the evidence of coins compared with Dio Cass. lix. 8, that both 

Derbe and Lystra were under Antiochus IV. of Commagene (Eckhel, iiL 255 ; Lewin, 
fasti Sacrif p, 250). If the inference be correct they could not, even in a political sense, 
be called “ Churches of Galatia.” ^ i 

2 The site of l>crbe is still doubtful. Strabo (xii. 6) calls it a 4,povpiovn<ravplai teaX 

where it has long been seen that the true reading must be and if so the lake must 

be Ak Gliieul, or the “ White Lake.” Near this place Hamilton found a place called 
Divle, which would be an easy metath sis for the name AeXptia, by which the town was 
sometimes called ; but another site much more to the north, where he found the ruins of 
an Acropolis, seems more likely. This, which is the site marked in Kiepert’s map, 
^swers the requirements of Strabo, xii. 6, since it is on the confines of Isaurica and 
Gapp^ocia, on a lake, and not far from Laranda (Karawan). See i. 151. 

• -I ^ Grains of xix, 29 was a Macedonian, and of Rom, xvi 23 and I Oor. 

I. 14 a Connthian. 
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whicli A few stages would haTe brought them to the Cilieian gates, and so 
through Tarsus to Antiodi, it might have been assumed that this would hare 
been the route of their return. Why did they not take it P There may be 
truth in the ingenious suggestion of Mr. Lewin,^ that the road — as is some- 
times still the case — had been rendered impassable by the waters of Ak Ghieul, 
swollen by the melting of the winter snows, and that the way through the 
mountains was too uncertain and insecure.”* But they may hare had no 
other reason than their sense of what was needed by the infant Churches 
wliich they had founded. Accordingly they wont back, over the wild and 
dusty plain, the twenty miles from Dorbe to Lystra, tlie forty miles from 
Lystra to Iconiiim, the sixty miles from Iconium to Antioch. It may well 
be supposed that it needed no slight heroism to face once more the dangers 
that might befall them. But they had learnt the meaning of their Lord’s 
saying, “ He who is near Me is near the fire.” Precautions of secrecy they 
doubtless took, and cheerfully faced the degrading necessity of guarded 
movements, and of entering cities, perhaps in disguise, perhaps only at late 
nightfall and early dawn. The Christians had early to learn those secret 
trysts and midnight gatherings and private watchwords by which alone they 
could elude the fury of their enemies. But the Apostles accomplished their 
purpose. They made their way back in safety, everywhere confirming the 
disciples, exliorting them to constancy, preparing them for the certainty and 
convincing them of the blessing of the tribulations through which wo must 
enter the kingdom of God.^ And as some organisation was necessary to 
secure the guidance and unity of these little bodies of converts, they held 
solemn meetings, at which, with prayer and fasting, they appointed elders,* 
before they bestowed on them a hist blessing and farewell. In this maimer 
they passed through Lycaonia, Icoiiiiim, and Pisidia, and so into Pamphylia; 
and since on their first journey they liad been unable to i>reach in Perga, they 
did so now. Possibly they found no ship ready to sail down the Cestms to 
their destination. They therefore made their way sixteen miles overland to 
the ilourishing seaport of Attaleia, at the mouth of the Kaiarrbakies, winch at 
that time found its way to the sea over a range of cliffs in floods of foaming 
waterfall ; and from tlicuce — for they never seem to have lingered among the 
fleeting and mongrel populations of those seaport towns — they took ship to 
Selcucia, saw once more the steep cone of Mount Caaius, climbed the slopes of 
CoryphiBUS, and made their way under the pleasant shade of ilex, and myrtle, 
and arbutus, on the banks of the Orontes, until once more they crossed tlm 
well-known bridge, and saw the grim head of Charon staring over the street 
Sing6n, in which neighbourhood the little Christian community were prepared 
to welcome them with keen interest and unbounded love. 

* Keforring to Hamilton (Besearcha, ii. 313), who found the road from Ereidl ha* 
paHsablo from this cause. 

* Strabo, XII. vi. 2~-5 ; Tao. Ann. iii 48 ; zii. 55 ; Cio. ad AU. ▼. 2(h A ^ 

* Acts xiv. 22. The iffiit may imply a general Ohristian eentiment. It cannot in ihii 
connexion be relied on as showing the presence of St. Luke. 

* Acts xiv. 23, u perfectly general, as in 2 Oor. vtii. 12. 
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So ended the first mission journey of the Apostle Paul— -the first flight as 
it were of the eagle, which was soon to soar with yet bolder wing, in yet wider 
circles, among yet more raging storms. We have followed him by the brief 
notices of St. Luke, but we have no means of deciding either the exact date 
of the journey, or its exact duration. It is only when the crises in the history 
of the early Church synchronise with events of secular history, that we can 
ever with certainty ascertain the date to which they should be assigned.' 
We have seen tliat Paul and Barnabas visited Jemsalom about the time of 
Herod Agrippa’s death, and this took place in April A.D. 44. After this 
they returned to Antioch, and the next thing we are told about them is tlieir 
obedience to the spiritual intimation which marked them out as Evangelists to 
the heathen. It is reasonable to believe, therefore, that they spent about a 
year at Antioch, since they could not easily find vessels to convey them from 
place to place except in the months during which the sea was regarded as 
open. How navigation with the ancients began with the rising of the 
Pleiades, that is, in the month of March; and we may assume with fair 
probability that March, A.D. 45, is the date at which they began their 
evangelising labours. Beyond this all must be conjecture. They do not seem 
to have spent more than a month or two in Cyprus ; ^ at Antioch in Pisidia 
their stay was certainly brief. At Iconium they remained ‘'a considerable 
tmie ; ” but at Lystra again, and at Derbe, and on their return tour, and at 
Perga and Attaloia, the narrative implies no long residence. Taking into 
account the time consumed in travelling, we are hardly at liberty to suppose 
that the first circuit occupied much more than a year, and they may have 
returned to the Syrian Antioch in the late spring of A.D. 4G.^ 

* See Chronological Excursus, infra, p. 753. 

2 Acts xiv. 3, Ikov'ov xpoyou. This may mean anything, from a month or two, up to a 
year or more. It is a phrase of frequent occurrence in 8t. Luke (see Acts viii. 11 ; xxvii. 
9 ; Luke viii. 27 ; xx. 9). 

3 That Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra were not tlie cliurchcs of 
Galatia, as has been suggested by Bottger {BeitrUgc, i. 28, sq.), Henan, Hausrath, and 
others, is surely demonstrable. Galatia had two meanings—the first ethnographical, tlie 
second political. The ethnographic use was the popular and the all but universal one. 
It meant that small central district of Asia Minor, about 200 miles in length, which was 
occupied by the three Gallic tribes — the Trocmi, the Tolistobogii, the Tectosages— with 
the three capitals, Tavium, Pessinus, and Ancyra. Politically it meant a “ dejiartment,” 
an “administrative group,” a mere agglomeration of districts thrown into loose cohesion 
by political accidents. In this political meaning the Koman province of Galatia was 
bas^ on the kingdom of Amyntas (Dion Cass. liii. 26), a wealthy grazier and freebooter, 
who had received from Mark Antony the kingdom of Ifisidia, anti by subset luent additions 
had become possessed of Galatia Proper, Lycaonia, parts of I^ampliylia, and Cilioia 
Aspera. On his death various changes occurred, but when Paul and Barnabas were on 
their first journey Pamphylia was under a propraetor ; Iconium was a separate tetrarchy ; 
Lystra and Derbe belonged to Antiochus IV. of Cominagene. Galatia, Pisidia north of 
the Paroreia, and the greater part of Lycaonia formed the Koman province of Galatia. 
But even if we grant that St. Paul and St. Luke might have used the word Galatia in 
its artificial sense, even then Antioch in Pisidia ap^>ear8 to be the only town mentioned 
in this circuit which is actually in the Koman province. This alone seems sufficient to 
disprove the hypothesis that in the first journey we have a narrative of the founding of 
the Galatian Church. Further, as far as St. Luke is concerned, it would be a confusctl 
method, unlike his careful accuracy, to use the words Pisidia, Lycaonia, Pamphylia, and 
later in his narrative Mysia, and other districts in their geographical sense, and then 
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But brief as was the period occupied, the consequences were immense. 
For though Paul returned from this journey a shattered man — though twenty 
years afterwards, through a vista of severe afflictions, he still looks back, as 
though they had happened but yesterday, to the “persecutions, afflictions, 
which came upon him at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra ; what persecutions 
ho endured, and yet from all the Lord delivered him”^ — though the journey- 
ings and violence, and incessant menace to life, which has tried even men 
of such iron nerves as Oliver Cromwell, had rendered him more liable than 
ever to fits of acute suffering and intense depression,® yet, in spite of all, he 
returned with the mission-hunger in his heart; with the determination 
more strongly formed than ever to preach the word, and be instant in season 
and out of season ; with the fixed conviction that the work and destiny in life 
to which God had specially called him was to be the Apostle of the heathen.® 
Tliat conviction had been brought umilterably home to his soul by the 
experience of every town at which they had preached. Up to a certain point, 
and that point not vei-y far within the threshold of his subject, the Jews were 
willing to give him a hearing; but when they began to perceive that the 
Gospel was universal — that it preached a God to whom a son of Abraham 
was no whit dearer than any one in any nation who feared Him and loved 
righteousness— that it gave, in fact, to the title of ‘‘son of Abraham” a 
significance so purely metaphorical as to ignore all special privilege of blood — 
their anger burnt like flame. It was the scorn and indignation of the elder 
brother against the returning prodigal, and his refusal to enjoy privileges 
which henceforth he must share with others.* The deep-seated pride of the 


guddcnly, without any notice, to use Galatia in Acts xvi. in its political sense, especially 
as this iKjlitical sense was shifting and meaningless. It can hanily be supposed that 
since he must hundreds of times have heard St. Paul mention the churches of Galatia, 
he should, if Viesc were the churches of Galatia, never drop a hint of the fact, ami, 
ignoring the Roman province altogether, talk of Antioch “of Pisulia,*’ and Lystra and 
Derbe, “cities of Lycaonia.” I should be quite content to rest an al^olute rejection of 
the hypothesis on these considerations, as well os on the confusion which it introduces 
mto the chronology of St. Paul’s life. The few arguments a<lvajiceii in favour of this view 
— €.g.^ the allusion to Barnabas in Galatians ii. 1 — arc wholly inadequate to sumwrt it 
agaiiiEt the many counter improbabilities. Indeed, almost the only serious consideration 
urged in its favour- namely, the very cursory mention in Acts xvi. C of what we learn 
from the Epistle wjis the founding of a mo.st important body of churches — is nullified by 
the certainty which meets us at every step that the Acts does not furnish us with a 
complete biography. In other instances also -as in the case of the cluu*ches in Syria 
and Cilicia — he leaves us in doubt about the time and manner of their first evivngeU- 
sation. The other form of this theory, which sees the founding of the Galatian churches 
in the words koX r'r\v neoi'xtopoy (Acts xiv. G), escapes some of these objections, but offers 
far greater difficulties tlian the common belief which sees the evangelisation of Galatia 
in the cursory allusion of Acts xvi. G. 

» 2 Tim. iii. 11. 2 Qal. i. 10 ; vL 17. 

* 1 Cor. ix. 21 ; Gal. v. 11 ; Horn. xv. 16 ; Enh. iii. G, Ac. 

♦ The Rabbis who spoke in truer and more liberal tones were rare. We find, indeed, 
in BerackOth, f. 34, 2, a remarkable explanation of the verse “ Peace, peace to him that 
is far off, and to him that is near,” which amounts to an admission that penitents and 
prodigals are dearer to God (as being here addressed first) than Pharisees and elder 
brothers ; but it is the penitents of Israel who are contemplated, just as some of the 
Fathers held out hopes to Catholics and Christians (merwy on the ground of that 
privilege) which they denied to others. (Jer, tn Isa. Ixvi. IG, in Ki»h. iv. 12, Ac.) 
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Jews rose in arms. Who were these obscure innovators who dared to run 
counter to the cherished hopes and traditional glories of well-nigh twenty 
centuries ? WTio were these daring heretics, who, in the name of a faith 
which all the Rabbis had rejected, were thus proclaiming to the Gentiles the 
abandonment of all exclusive claim to every promise and every privilege which 
generations of their fathers had held most dear ? 

But this was not all. To abandon privileges was unpatriotic enough ; but 
what true Jew, what observer of the Halachah, could estimate the atrocity of 
apostatising from principles? Had not Jews done enough, by freely ad- 
mitting into their synagogues the Proselytes of the Gate ? Did they not 
even offer to regard as a son of Israel every Gentile who would accept the 
covenant rite of circumcision, and promise full allegiance to the Written and 
Oral Law ? But the new teachers, especially Paul, seemed to use language 
which, pressed to its logical conclusion, could only be interpreted as an 
utterly slighting estimate of the old traditions, nay, even of the sacred rite of 
circumcision. It is true, perhaps, that they had never openly recommended 
the suppression of this rite ; but it was clear that it occupied a subordinate 
place in their minds, and that they were disinclined to make between their 
Jewish and Gentile converts the immensity of difference which separated a 
Proselyte of Righteousness from a Proselyte of the Gate. 

It is very possible that it was only the events of this journey which finally 
matured the views of St. Paul on this important subject. The ordinary laws 
of nature had not been reversed in his case, and as ho grew in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, so his own Epistles,^ though each has 
its own divine jmrpose, undoubtedly display the kind of difference in his way 
of developing the truth which we should ordinarily attribute to growth of 
mind. And it is observable that St. Paul, when taunted by his opponents 
with having once been a preacher of circumcision, does not meet the taunt by 
a denial, but merely by saying that at any rate his persecutions are a sign that 
now that time is over. In fact, he simply thrusts aside the allusion to the past 
by language which should render impossible any doubts as to his sentiments in 
the present. In the same way, in an earlier part of his Epistle,^ ho anticipate.s 
the charge of being a time-server — a charge which he knew to be false in 
spirit, while yet the malignity of slander might find some justification of it in 
his broad indifference to trifles — not by any attempt to explain his former line 
of action, but by an outburst of strong denunciation which none could mistake 
for men-pleasing or over-persuasiveness. Indeed, in the second chapter of 
the Galatians, St. Paul seems distinctly to imply two things. The one is that 
it was the treacherous espionage of false brethren tliat first made him regard 
the question as one of capital importance; the other that his views on 
the subject were at that time so far from being final, that it was with a 
certain amount of misgiving as to the practical decision that he went up to the 


* 2 Cor. V. 16 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 9—12. Bengal says that when the Epistles are arranged 
chronologically, mcrementum apostoli $pirUuale cogrmcitv/r ” (p. 583), 

*’ Cal. L lO. 
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oonsnliation at Jerusalem. It was the result of this interview — the discovery 
that James and Kephas had nothing to contribute to any further solution of 
the subject — which first made him determined to resist to the utmost the 
imposition of the yoke on Gentiles, and to follow the lino which he had 
generally takeU. But he had learnt from this journey that nothing but the 
wisdom of God annihilating human foolishness, nothing but the gracious 
Spirit of God breaking tlio iron sinew in the neck of carnal obstinacy, could 
lead the J ews to accept the truths he preached. Paul saw that the husband- 
men in charge of the vineyard would never be brought to confess that they 
had slain the Heir as they had slain well-nigii all who went before Him. 
Though He had come first to His own possessions, His own people refused to 
receive Him.^ Israel after the flesh would not condescend from their haughty 
self-satisfaction to accept the free gift of eternal life. 

And, therefore, he was now more than ever coininced that his work would 
lie mainly among the Gentiles. It may be that the fury and contempt of the 
Jews kindled in him too dangerously for the natural man — kindled in him in 
spite of all tender yearnings and releu tings — too strong an indignation, too 
fiery a i-esentment. It may be that he felt how much more aclapted others 
were than himself to deal wdili these ; others whoso affinities with them were 
stronger, whose insight into the inevitable future was less clear. The Gentiles 
were evidently prepared to receive the Gospel. For these other sheep of God 
evidently the fulness of time had come. To those among them who were 
disposed for eternal life the doctrine of a free salvation through the Son of God 
was infinitely acceptable. Not a few of them had found in the Jewish 
teaching at least an ax)proach to case.^ But the acceptance of Judaism could 
only be accomplislied at the cost of a heavy sacrifice. Even to become a 
“ Proselyte of the Gate” subjected a man to much that was distasteful; but 
to become a Proselyte of the Gate was nothing. It was represented by all the 
sterner bigots of Judaism as a step so insignificant as to be nearly wortldess- 
And yet how could any man stoop to that which could alone make him 
a Proselyte of Righteousness, and by elevating him to this rank, place on him 
a load of observances which were dead both in the spirit and in the letter, 
and which yet would most effectually make his life a bunlen, and .separate 
him— not morally, but externally— from all which he had loved and valued 
most ? 3 The sacrifices which an African convert has to make by abandoning 
polygamy — which a Brahmin has to make by sacrificing caste— are but a small 
measure of what a Gentile had to suffer if ho made himself a Jew. How 


^ John 1 . 11, fty Ta i^ta . • . mimim 

2 Further than the outermoRt pale of Judaism they could not approach. Religiout 
thoughtfulness in a Gentile was a crime, “A Gentile who studios the Law (beyond the 
seven Nubian precepts) is guilty of death ; for it is said (Deut. xxjuiL 4) Moses 
commanded us a Law, even the inheritance of the congregi\tion of Jacob but not of 
tiles (and, therefore, Raahi adds it is robberp for a Gentile to study the Law) 
(^nAedn'n, f. 69, 1.) This is embodied by Maimonides, Hilchoth Mmachin^ x. 9. 

" “A Gentile who offers to submit to all the words of the Lawfxr«)f one is not 
received.” Rabbi Jose Ben Rabbi Jehiulah said, “Even if he reiecta one erf the 
ffalachdth of the Scribes ” {BmchorCtky f, 30, 2). 
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eagerly then would sueli an inquirer embrace a faith which, while it offered 
him a purer morality, and a richer hope for the future, and a greater strength 
for the present, and a more absolute remission for tho past, offered him these 
priceless boons unaccompanied by the degradation of circumcision and the 
hourly worry of distinctions between meats ! Stoicism might confront him 
with tho barren iiiofficioncy of “ tho categorical imperative ; tho Gospel 
offered him, as a force which needed no supplement, tho Spirit of tho living 
Christ. Yes, St. Paul felt that the Gentiles could not refuse tho jirofferod 
salvation. Ho himself might only live to see Ihe green blade, or at best to 
gather a few weak ears, but hereafter ho was confident that tho full harvest 
would be reaped. Henceforth ho knew him.self to bo es.sontially tho Apostle 
of the Gentiles, and to (hat high calling ho was glad to sacrifice his life. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CONSULTATION AT JERUSALEM. 

’EXeudepoy t>v iK irdvrav, iruaiy ifiaxnhy *EAOTAQ2A, Ira robs xXtloyas 
1 Cor. ix. 19. 

The first step of Paul and Barnabas on their arrival at Antioch had been to 
summon a meeting of the Church, and give a report of their mission and its 
success, dwelling specially on the proof which it afforded that God had now 
opened to the Gentiles “ a door of faith.” God Himself had, by His direct 
blessing, shown that the dauntless experiment of a mission to the heathen was 
in accordance with His will. 

For some time tho two Apostles continued to rest from their toils and 
perils amid tho peaceful ministrations of tho new metropolis of Christianity. 
But it is not intended that unbroken peace should ever in this world continue 
for long to be the lot of man. The Church soon began to be trouldcd by a 
controversy which was not only of pressing importance, but wliich seemed 
likely to endanger tho entire destiny of tho Christian faith. 

Jewish and Gentile converts were living side by side at Antioch, waiving 
the differences of view and Iiabit whicli sprang from their previous training 
and united heart and soul in the bonds of a common love for tlieir common 
Lord. Had they entered into doubtful disputations,' they would soon have 
found themselves face to face witli problems whicli it was difficult to solve; 
but they preferred to dwell only on those infinite and spiritual privileges of 
which regarded themselves as equal sharers. 

Into this bright fraternal community came the stealthy sidelong intrusion 
of certain personages from Judaea,^ who, for a time, profoundly disturbed the 
peace of the Church. Pharisees scarcely emancipated from their Pharisaism 

" ^ BtaXoyitryMV. 

* Gal. iu 4, irapei<rq\0ov : cf. Jude 4, iraptiix48v<ray, “ineaked in.** 
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—Jews still in bondage to their narrowest preconceptions — brethren to whom 
the fsacred name of brethren could barely be conceded^ — they insinuated 
themselves into the Church in the petty spint of jealousy and espionage,^ not 
with any high aims, but witli the object of betraying the citadel of liberty, 
and reducing the free Christians of Antioch to their own bondage. St. Luke, 
true to his conciliatory purpose, merely speaks of them as “ certain from 
Judsea;” but St. Paul, in the heat of indignant controversy, and writing 
under a more intense impression of their mischievous influence, vehemently 
calls them “the false brethren secretly introduced.” ^ But though, through- 
out their allusions to this most memorable episode in the history of early 
Chiistianity, the Apostle and the Evangelist are writing from different points 
of view, they are in complete accordance as regards the main facts. The 
combination of the details wliich they separately furnish enables us to re- 
produce the most important circumstances of a contest which decided for 
ever the future of the Centile Church.^ 

These brethren in name, but aliens in heart, came with a hard, plausible, 
ready-made dogma — one of those shibboleths in which formalists delight, and 
which usually involve the death-blow of spiritual religion. It demanded 
obedience to the Law of Moses, especially the immediate acceptance of cir- 
cumcision ^ as its most typical rite ; and it denied the possibility of salvation 
on any other tenns. It is possible that hitherto St. Paul may have regarded 
circumcision as a rule for Jews, and a clmritable concession on the part of 
Gentiles. On these aspects of the question he was waiting for the light of 
God, which came to him in the rapid course of circumstances, as it came to 
the whole world in the fall of Jeinisalem. But even among the Jews of the 
day, the more sensible and the more enlightened had seen that for a pious 
Gentile a mere external mutilation could not possibly be essetUiaL Ananias, 
who had the honour of converting the royal family of Adiabeuc, had distinctly 
advised Iz&ioa that it was not desirable to risk his crown by external com- 
Xdiance to a needless rite.® It was only when men like Eleaxar — fierce and 

* This is expressly stated in the margin of the later Syriac version, and in two cursive 
MSS. 8, 137. Epiphauius ajxys that “their lea<lor» were Cerinthus, the subse<]uent 
Gnostic opponent of St. John, and ‘Ebion’” {Hacr, 28, 30). But Ebion is a mere 
“mythical oponymus” (Mansel, Gnostic Her, 125 ; Tert. Dc praetor. Haerct. 33). Ebionite 
is an epithet (Epiphan. Haer. xxx.), and means “ix)or” (Orig. c. (Ms. ii. 1; Keander, 
C%.Hist. n. 14). 

2 Gal. ii. 4, itaTaa-Koir^aai. I Buppose that the title (/noew/iAu^) — one authorised 

by a diploma to give decisions — would have been technically chdnied by these visitors. 

2 Gal. ii. 4, tou? irap(L<rdKTov^ «^fvfia5eA<^w, “falsos et sxii^ermducticiosfratres'’ (Tert. adv, 
Marc. V. 3). The strongly indignant meaning of irapet«rayet* ** ' may bo seen in 2 Pet. ii, 1, 
“false teachers who shall privily brii^ in {irapeitraim/aip) heresies of perdition.” 

** The addition in D and the margin of the Syriac, ital ry iBet w^tHwarfr*, and in 

the Constitutiojies Apo8tdica>Cy «« toIs eBconv ols Sirro^aTo, though not genuine, yet show 
what was felt to be implied. 

* Acts XV. 1, »reptTf*i 7 B^, “be mice circumcised ; ” «, A, B, C, D. Even Josephus (see 
next note) seems to think that the horrible death of Apion was a punishment in kind for 
his ridicule of circumcision (c. Ap. ii. 14). From tliis anecdote we can measure the courage 
«£ St. Paul, and the intense hatred which his views excited. 

Josephus, as a bbei*al PhariBCo, held the wirae view xx. 2, § 4 ; Fi/. 23, 31). The 

Talmud meutions a certain Akiles (whom some identify with Aquila, the Greek tramdatoc 
i* 
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narrow litoralists of the scliool of Sliammai — intervened, that Proselytes of 
the Gate were taught that their faith and their holiness were valueless unless 
they assumed the badge of Proselytes of Righteousness.^ Izates and Mono- 
bazus, as was sure to be the case with timid and superstitious natures, had 
risked all to meet the views of these uncompromising zealots, just as from 
baser motives Aziz, King of Emosa, and Polemo of Cilicia had yielded in 
order to win the hands of the wealthy and beautiful princesses of the house of 
Herod.2 But it was quite certain that such an acceptance of Mosaism would 
continue to be, as it always had been, extremely exceptional ; and Paul saw 
that if Christianity was to be degraded into the more suporimposition of a 
belief in Christ as the Jewish Messiah upon the self-satisfaction of Sham- 
maite fanaticism, ^ or even on the mere menace of the Law, it was not possible, 
it was not even desirable, that it should continue to exist. The force of habit 
might, in one who had been bom a Jew, freshen with the new wine of the 
Gospel the old ceremonialism which had run to the lees of Rabbinic tradition. 
In Jerusalem a Christian might not be sensible of the loss he suffered by 
chaining his new life to the corpse of meaningless lialachoth ; but in Antioch, 
at any rate, and still more in the new missionfields of Asia, such bondage 
could never be allowed. 

We can imagine the indignant grief with which St. Paul watched this 
continuous, this systematic^ attempt to undo all that had been done, and to 
render impossible all further progress. Was the living and life-giving spirit 
to bo thus sacrificed to the dead letter ? Wore these now Pliarisees to com- 
pass sea and land to make one proselyte, only that they might add the pride 
of the Jew to the vice of the Gentile, and make him ten times more narrow 
than themselves ? Was the superstitious adoration of dead ordinances to 
dominate over the heaven-sent liberty of the children of God? If Moses 
had, under Divine guidance, imposed upon a nation of sensual and stiff- 
necked slaves not only a moral law of which Christ Himself had indefinitely 
deepened the obligation, but also the crushing yoke of “ statutes which were 


of the Bible) as having submitted to circumcision, and also a Roman senator {Ahhdda Zara^ 
10 ; Hamburger, s.v. “ Beschneiduiig ”). The Roman Metilius saved his life by accepting 
circumcision (Jos. B. J, ii. 17, § 10). Antoninus /or^ac^e it in the case of Gentile proselytes 
(Gieseler, i., § 38). 

1 “So great is circumcision,” said Rabbi [Jehuda Hakkadosh], “that but for it the 
Holy One, blessed be He, would not have created the world; for it is said (Jer. xxxiii. 25), 
‘ But for My covenant [i.c., circumcision] I woidd not have made day and night, iind the 
ordinance of heaven and earth’” {Ncdarimy f. 31, 2). “Abraham was not called 
‘ perfect’ till he was circumcised. It is as great as all the other commandments ” (Exod. 
xxxiv. 27), {Id. f. 32, 1). It was one of the laws in the case of which the Jews preferred 
death to disobedience {Shabbath, f. 130, 1). The “good king” in Pseudo- Baruch (§§ Cl, 
66) is one who does not allow the existence of an uncircumcised person on the earth. 

2 Izates and Monobazus would have been called “lion-proselytes,” andlAziz and 
polemo “Shechemite proselytes,” 

^ “ How many laws have you ? ” asked a Gentile of Shammai. “Two,” said Shammai, 
“ the written and the oral.” “ I believe the former,” said the Gentile, “ not the latter ; 
accept me as a proselyte on condition of learning the written law only.” 
ejected him wRh a curse [Shabbath, f. 31, 1), 

^ Aotf XV, 7 eSiSa4TKWi 
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not goody and ordinances whereby they could not Uve,**^ was this yoke — now 
that it had been abolished, now that it had become partly impossible and mostly 
meaningless — to be disastrously imposed on necks for which its only effect 
would be to madden or to gall P ^ Was a Titus, young, and manly, and free, 
and pure, with the love of Christ burning like a fire on the altar of his soul, 
to bo held at arm’s length by some unregenorate Pharisee, who while he wore 
broad tepMlliny and tsitsith with exactly the right number of threads and 
knots, was yet an utter stranger to the love of Christ, and ignorant as a child 
of His free salvation ? Wore Christians, who were all brethren, all a chosen 
generation and a royal priesthood, to be treated by Jews, who had no merit 
beyond the very dubious merit of being Jews, as though they were unclean 
creatures with whom it was not even fit to cat P Tlie Jews freely indulged in 
language of contemptuous superiority towards the proselytes, but was sucli 
language to bo for one moment tolerated in the brotherhood of Christ P^ 

It is easy to understand in what a flame of fire Paul must often liave stood 
up to urge these questions during the passionate debates which immediately 
arose. ^ It may be imagined with what eager interest the Gentile proselytes 
would await the result of a controversy which was to decide whether it was 
enough that they should bring forth the fruits of the Spirit — love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance—or whether 
they must also stick up mezuzoth on their houses, and submit to a concision, 
and abstain from the free purchases of the market, and not touch perfectly 
harmless kinds of food, and petrify one day out of every seven with a rigidity 
of small and conventionalised observances. To ns it may seem amazing that 
the utterances of the prophets were not sufficient to show that the essence of 
religion is faithy not outward service ; and that so far from requiring petty 
accuracies of posture, and dress, and food, what the Lord requires of ns is that 
wo should do justice, and love mercy, and walk humbly with our Grod.® But 
the Judaisers had tradition, authority, and the Pentateuch on their side, and 
the paralysis of custom rendered many Jewish converts incapable of resisting 
conclusions which yet they felt to be fidse. So far as tliey were true Christians 
at all, they could not but feel that tho end of the commandment was love out 
of a good heart and a pure conscience, and faith unfeigned ; but when their 
opponents flourished in their faces the Thorah-rolls, and asked them whether 
they dared to despise the immemorial sanctities of Sinai, or diminish the 
obligation of laws uttered by Moses amid its burning glow, the ordinary Jew 


1 Ezek. XX. 25. 

2 “ Circumcidere genitalia instituere ut diversilate noscantuvy” says Tacitus {Hist, r 
6 ),and adds as an aggravation “Transgress! in morem eorum idem usurpant.” 

® Here is a specimen of the lanraage of Jewish Rabbis towards proselytes : “Prose- 
lytes and those who sport with children [the meanin^is dubious] delay the coming of the 
Messiah. As for proselytes, it is explained by Ralm Chelbo’s remark, that they ai'e as 
injurious to Israel as a scab (since in Isa. xiv. lit is said, * strangers * tr/W be joined to 
them (irTDD3'\), and nnUD means ‘ a scab *) ; because, says Rashi, they ore not up to tho 
precepts, and cause calamities to Israel ” {Niddahy f. 13, 2), 

^ Acts XV. 2. 

• Mic. vi. 8 ; Dcut. x. 12 ; Hos. vL 6 ; 1 Sam. xv. 22. 
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and tlie ordijiary Gentile wore perplexed. On these points the words of Jesus 
had been hut a beam in the darkness, certain indeed to grow, but as yet only 
shining amid deep midnight. They did not yet understand that Christ s fulfil- 
ment of tho Law was its abrogation, and that to maintain the t3rpo in the 
presence of the antitype was to hold up superfluous candles to the sun. From 
this imminent peril of absorption in exclusive ritual one man saved the Churcli, 
and that man was Paul. With all the force of liis argument, with all tho 
weight of his authority, he affirmed and insisted that tho Gentile converts 
should remain in tho free conditions under which they had first accepted tho 
faith of Christ.' 

When there appeared likely to be no end to the dispute,^ it became 
necessary to refer it to the decision of the Church at Jerusalem, and especially 
of those Apostles who had lived with the living Jesus. It is far from im- 
probable tliat this plan was urged — ^nay, demanded — by the J udaisers tliem- 
selves,® who must have been well aware that tho majority of that Church 
looked with alarm and suspicion on what they regarded as anti- J udaic innova- 
tions. There may even liave been a certain insolence ( which accounts for tho 
almost irritable language of St. Paul long afterwards) in their manner of 
parading their immensely superior authority of living witnesses of tho life of 
Jesus like James and Kephas. They doubtless represented tho deputation to 
Jerusalem as a necessary act of submission, a going up of Paul and Barnabas 
to be judged by the Jerusalem synod.*' At this period Paul would not openly 
repudiate the paraded superiority of tho Twelve Apostles. When ho says to 
the Galatians that “ ho consulted them about the Gospel he was preaching, lest 
ho might be, or had been, running to no purpose,’’ ho shows that at this period 
he had not arrived at the quite unshaken conviction, which made him subse- 
quently say that “ whether ho or an angel from heaven preached any other 
gospel, let him bo anathema.”^ In point of fact it was at this interview that 


* Comp. MS. D, eXeyev yap 6 ITauAo? fJLeveiv ovtw? KaOw^ inC<TTevaav 5it<rxvpt^o^f i/o?. 

““ The expressions of Acts xv. 2, y^vofifvrfi ovv a-Tda-etog Kal (rv^r}Trj(re(oi ovk oX^yrj^, k.t.X., 
nre very strong.- Srao-t? is “ insurrection” (Mark xv. 7; Luke xxiii. 19). For <n'V«rnVt? 
see Acts vi. 9 ; xxviii. 29; Mark ix. 14. 

2 ^ is again asserted in D, TrapiJyyetAav avroU ry IIoiiAw Kal Ty Bap^'a^ql Vai Tia-Lv dAAoi? 
dya^atveiv Trpo? tov? anooToXov^, k.t.K.^ offtuy KpiOdurit/ cV’ avToi? irepl tov ^Tj-nj/naros tovtov, 

* See the previous extract from D. 

* I have here assumed without hesitation that the visit to Jerusalem of Oal. ii. 1—10, 
though there mentioned as though it were a sccojid visit, was identical with tliat of Acts 
XV., and therefore was in reality his third visit. There are in the Acts of the Apostles 
five visits of >St. Paul to Jerusalem — viz., (1) after his conversion (ix. 2G) ; (2) with the 
Antiochene contribution (xi. 30) ; (3) to consult tho Apostles about tho necessity of 
chcumcision for the Gentiles (xv. 2) ; (4) after his second missionary journey (xviii. 22) ; 
(5) before his imprisonment at Caesarea (xxi.). Now this visit of Gal. ii. could not 
liossibly have been the ; nor, as is proved by Gal. ii. 7, as well as by tho whole 
tbronology of his life, could it have been the second ; nor, as we see from the presence 
of Barnabas (comp. Gal. ii. 1 with Acts xv. 39), could it have been the fourth ; for no 
one can assume that it was without accusing St. Paul of disingenuous suppression when 
he spoke to the Galatians of this sole intercourse which he had had with tlic Apostles • 
and that it was not the fifth is quite decisively proved by Gal. ii. 11. By the exhaustive 
method, therefore, we see that the visit dwelt on in Gal. ii. must have been the third. 
Jt would, indeed, be cciiceivaUe that it was some visit not recorded by the author of the 
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he learnt that his own insight and authority were fully equal to those of the 
Apostles who were in Christ before him ; that they had nothing to tell him and 
nothing to add to him ; tliat, on the contrary, there were spheres of work which 
belonged rather to him than to them, and in which they stood to him in the 
position of learners ; ^ that Jesus had fulfilled His own promise that it was 
better for His children that He should go away, because Hjs communion with 
them by the gift of His Holy Spirit was closer and more absolute than by His 
actual presence. But even now Paul must have cliafed to submit tho decision 
of truths which he felt to be true to any human authority. But for one cir- 
cumstance ho must have felt like an able Roman Catholic bishop — a Stross- 
meyer or a Dupanloup — who has to await a decision resxMKrting tenets which he 
deems irrefragable, from a Pope in all respects his inferior in ability and in 
enlightenment. That circumstance was the inward voice, the spiritual intima- 
tion which revealed to him that this course was wise and necessary. St. Luke, 
of course, tells the external side of the event, which was that Paul went by 
desire of tho Church of Antioch ; but St. Paul himself, omitting this as 
irrelevant to his purpose, or regarding it as an expression of the will of 
Heaven, tells his converts that ho went up “ by revelation.’^ From Paul also 
wo learn tho interesting circumstance that among those who accompanied him- 
self and Baniabas was Titus, perhaps a Cretan Gentile whom he had converted 
at Cyprus during his first journey.^ Paul took him as a Gentile representative 
of his own converts, a living pledge and witness that nncircumcised Greeks, 
seeing that they were equal partakers of the gift of the Holy Ghost, were not 
to bo treated as dogs and outcasts. Tho declared approval of God was not to 
be set aside for the fantastic demands of man, and the supercilious tolerance 
or undisguised contempt of Jews for proselytes was at once a crime and an 
ignorance when displayed towards a brother in the faith. 

Acts if there were any reason whatever for such a supposition ; but wlien we consider 
how impossible it was that sucli a vkit should have occuii'ed without the knowledge of 
St. Luke, and how eminently the facts of it accorded with the views which he wished to 
further, and liow difficult it is to find any other occasion on which such a visit would 
have been natural, we have no valid reason for adopting such an hypothesis. Nor, 
indeed, can anytliing be much clearer than the identity of circumstances in the visits 
thus described. In the two narratives the same people go up at the same time, fironi 
the same place, for the same object, in consequence of the same interference by the same 
agitators, and with the same results. Against the absolute certainty of the conclusion 
that the visits described were one and the same there is nothing whatever to set but 
trivial differences of detail, every one of which is accounted for in the text. As for 
St. l^aul’s non-allusion to the so-called “decree,” it is sufficiently explained by its local, 
partial, temporary — and, so far as principles were concerned, indec£ive — character : by 
the fact that the Galatians were not asking for concessions^ but seeking bondage ; and by 
the Apostle’s determination not to settle such questions by subordinating his Apostolic 
independence to any authority which could be described as either “ of man or ^man,” 
by anything, in short, except the principles revealed by the Spirit of God Himself. 
l*rof. Jowett {Gal, i. 253) speaks of tho unbroken imr^ of liarmony presented by the 
narrative of tlio Acts contrasted with the tone of Gal. ii. 2 — 6 ; but “ an unbroken imago 
of harmony ” is riot very accordant with the iroAAJj of Acts xv. 7, which is an 

obvious continuation of the orunc ital ovk hkiytf of ver. 2. The extent to which the 

Acts “casts the veil of time over the differences of tho Apostles ” seems to me to be 
olten exagj^erated. 

‘ QftL u. 7—9. » Ewald, QacK vi 4.1(5. 
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Alike the commencement and the course of their overland journey were 
cheered by open sympathy ^th their views. From Amtioch they were 
honourably escorted on their way; and as they passed through Berytus, 
Tyre, Sidon, and Samaria, narrating to the Churches the conversion of the 
Gentiles, they — like Luther on his way to the Diet of Worms — wore en- 
couraged by unanimous expressions of approval and joy. On arriving at 
Jerusalem they were leceived by the Apostles and elders, and narrated to 
them the story of their preaching and its results, together with the inevit- 
able question to which it had given rise. It was on this occasion appa- 
rently that some of the Christian Pharisees at once got up, and broadly 
insisted on the moral necessity of Mosaism and circumcision, implying, 
therefore, a direct censure of the principles on which Paul and Barnabas 
had conducted their mission.^ The question thus stated by the opposing 
parties was far too grave to be decided by any immediate vote; the deli- 
berate judgment of the Church on so momentous a problem could only bo 
pronounced at a subsequent meeting. Paul used the interval with his 
usual sagacity and power. Knowing how liable to a thousand varpng 
accidents are the decisions arrived at by promiscuous assemblies — fearing 
lest the voice of a mixed gathering might only express the coUectivo in- 
capacity or tlie collective prejudice — ho endeavoured to win over the leaders 
of the Church by a private statement of the Gospel which ho preached. 
Those leaders were, he tells us, at this time, James, ^ who is mentioned 
first because of his position as head of the Church at Jerusalem, and 
Peter and' John. These he so entirely succeeded in gaining over to his 
cause — he showed to them with such unanswerable force that they could 
not insist on making Gentile Christians into orthodox Jews without in- 
curring the tremendous responsibility of damming up for ever the free 
river of the grace of God — that they resigned to his judgment the mission 
to the Gentiles. Eminent as they were in their own spheres, gi*eat as 
was their force of character, marked as was their individuality, they could 
not resist the personal ascendency of Paul.^ In the presence of one whose 
whole nature evinced the intensity of his inspired conviction, they felt that 
they could not assume the position of superiors or guides."* Wliatever may 
have been their original prejudices, these noble-hearted men allowed neither 
their private predilections nor any fibre of natural jealousy to deter their 
acknowledgment of their great fellow-workers. They gave to Paul and 
Barnabas the right hands of fellowship, and acknowledged them as Apostles 
to the Gentiles. One touching request alone they made. The Church of 
Jerusalem had been plunged from the first in abject poverty. It had 
suffered perhaps from the temporary experiment of communism; it liad 


* The napeBexeriaav vtto rrjs iKK\y\<rCaus of Acts XV. 4 implies a preliminary meeting 
distinct from the avy^x^^rdv rt of ver. 6. 

2 Not here characterised as the Lord’s brother,” because James, the son of Zebedee, 
was dead, and James, the son of Alphseus, was an Apostle of whom nothing is known. 
See John xvi. 7. ^ GaL ii. 7| : 9| yv 6 vT 9 $» 
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suffered certainly from the humble rank of its first converts, the persecu- 
tions which they had endured, and the chronic famine to which their city 
was liable. Paul and Barnabas were working in wealthy Antioch, and 
were likely to travel among Gentiles, who, if not rich, were amply supplied 
with the moans of livelihood. Would they forget Jerusalem? Would they 
suffer those to starve who had walked with Jesus by the Lake of Galilee, and 
sat beside His feet when He preached the Sermon on the Mount ? Already 
once they had brought from Antioch the deeply acceptable Chaluka^ which 
in the fiercest moment of famine and persecution had as much relieved the 
brethren as the royal bounties of Helena had sustained the Jews. Surely 
they would not let religious differences prevent them from aiding the hunger- 
bitten Church ? It might be that they had been treated by Jerusalem Chris- 
tians of the Pharisaic party with surreptitious opposition and undisguised 
dislike, but surely this would not weigh with them for a moment. The three 
heads of the afflicted Church begged the missionaries to the luxurious world 
that they would remember the poor.’* It was a request in every respect 
agreeable to the tender and sympathetic heart of Paul.^ Apart from all 
urging, he had already shown spontaneous earnestness ^ in his holy work of 
compassion, and now that it came to him as a sort of request, by way of 
acknowledging the full recognition which was being conceded to him, he was 
only too glad to have such means of showing that, while he would not 
yield an inch of essential truth, he would make any amount of sacrifice in the 
cause of charity. Thenceforth Paul threw himself into the plan of collecting 
alms for the poor saints at Jerusalem with characteristic eagerness. There 
was scarcely a Church or a nation that ho visited which he did not press for 
contributions, and the Galatians themselves could recall the systematic plan 
of collection which he had urged upon their notice.^ In the very hottest 
moment of displeasure against those who at any rate represented theniselves 
as emissaries of J ames, ho never once relaxed his kindly efforts to prove tc 
the Church, which more than all others suspected and thwarted him, that even 
theological differences, with all their exasperating bitterness, had not dulled 
the generous sensibility of a heart which, by many a daily affliction, had learnt 
to throb with sympathy for the afflicted. 

One part, then, of his mission to Jerusalem was fulfilled when the Lord’s 
brother, and he to whom He had assigned "the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven,” and he who had leaned his head at the Last Supper upon His breast, 
had yielded to him their friendly acknowledgment. It is on this that ho 
cliiefly dwells to the Galatians. In their Churches brawling Judaisers had 
dared to impugn his commission and disparage his teaching, on the asserted 

^ Gal. ii. 10. $ KoX ^(nrovfiaaa avrb irovro iroii}(rai J lU.^ ** which ftlso I WaS e&gcr to do 
once that very thing.” " etiam eolUoitus fui Aoc tpjwm facere.” (V\ilg.) 

* Acts xi. 29. 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 3; cf. 2 Cor. viii., ix. ; Rom. xv. 27. Even many years after we find 
St. Paul still most heartily fulfilling this part of the mutual compact /Acts xxiv. 17 Jl 
P hrygia alone seems to have contributed nothing. 
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authority of the mother Chui’ch and its bishop. It was Paurs obj<?ct to prove 
to them that his sacred independence had been acknowledged by the very men 
who wore now thi’ust into antagonism with his sentiments. There may be in 
his language a little sense of wrong ; but, on the otlier hand, no candid reader 
can fail to see that a fair summary of the antagonism to which ho alludes is 
this — “ Separation, not opposition ; antagonism of the followers rather than of 
the leaders ; personal antipathy of the Judaisers to St. Paul rather than of 
St. Paul to the Twelve.” ^ 

But St. Luke is dealing with another side of this visit. To him the 
authority of Paul was not a subject of doubt, nor was it seriously questioned 
by those for whom ho wrote; but with the teaching of Paul it was far 
different, and it was Luke’s object to show that the main principles involved, 
so far from being dangerous, had received the formal sanction of the older 
Apostles. That there was a severe struggle he does not attempt to conceal, 
but he quotes an authentic document to prove that it ended triumpliantly in 
favour of the Apostle of the Gk*ntiles. 

A concrete form was given to this debate by the presence of Titus as one 
of Paul’s companions. Around this young man arose, it is evident, a wild 
clamour of controversy. The Judaisers insisted that ho should be circumcised. 
So long as ho remained uncircumcised they refused to eat with him, or to 
regard him as in any true sense a brother. They may even have bocm indig- 
nant with Paul for his free companionship with this Gentile, as they had 
previously been Avith Peter for sharing the hospitality of Cornelius. The 
Agapae were disturbed with these contentions, and with them the celebration 
of the Holy Communion. Alike Titus and Paul must have had a troubled 
time amid this storm of conflicting opinions, urged with the rancorous intensity 
which Jews always display when their religious fanaticism is aroused. Even 
after the lapse of five or six years- St. Paul cannot s^MJak of this episode in 
his life without an agitation which affects his language to so extraordinary a 
degree as to render uncertain to us the result, of which doubtless the Galatians 
were aware, but about which wo should bo glad to have more complete 
certainty. Tlie question is, did Paul, in this particular instance, yield or not ? 
In other words, was Titus circumcised ? In the case of Timothy, Paul 
avowedly took into account his Jewish parentage on the mother’s side, and 
therefore circumcised him as a J ew, and not as a Gentile, because otluTwiso it 
would have been impossible to secure his admission among Jews. Even this 
might be enough to give rise to the charges of inconsistency with which we 
know him to have been assailed. But if ho had indeed bowed to the storm in 
the case of Titus — if he, the firmest champion of Christian uncircumcision, the 
foremost preacher of the truth that in Christ Jesus neither circumcision was 
anytliing nor uncircumcision, but faith which worketh by love, had still allowed 

* Jowett, Romam, &c., i. 320. In this essay, and that of Dr. Lightfoot on “ St. Paul 
and the Three” (Gal. 270—340), the reader will find the facts fairly appreciated and 
carefully stated. 

2 The date of the “Council” at Jerusalem is about A.D. 51 ; that of the Epistle to 
the Galatians about A.D. 58. . 
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an adult G(»ntilo t^onvort to submit to a Jewish rite which had no meaning 
except as an acknowledgment that he was bound to keep the Mosaic Law — 
then, indeed, he might l)e charged with liaving sacrificed the very point at 
issue. Ho might of course urge that he had only done it for the moment by way 
of peace, because otherwise the very life of Titus would have been endangered, 
or because his presence in the Holy City might otherwise have caused false 
rumours and terrible riots,' as the presence of Trophimus did in later years. 
He might say, “ I circumcised Titus only because there was no other chance of 
getting the question reasonably discussed;” but if he juelded at all, however 
noble and charitable may have been his motives, he gave to his opponents a 
handle against him which assuredly they did not fail to use. 

Now that he was most vehemently urged to take this step is clear, and 
perhaps the extraordinary convulsiveness of his expressions is only due to the 
memory of all that he must have uiidergcme in that bitter struggle.- In hold- 
ing out to the last ho had, doubtlc.ss, been forced to encounter the pressure of 
nearly the whole body of the Church at Jerusalem, including almost certainly 
all who Avere living of the twelve Apostles, and their three leaders. Perliaps 
even Barnabas himself might, as aftcrAvards, have lost all firm gra.sp of truths 
Avhich seemed sufficiently clear Avhen he was working with Paul alone on the 
Avild uplands of Lycaonia. Ceidainly St. Paul’s nioi'al courage triumphed over 
tlio scA’crest tost, if he had the firmness and fortitude to hold out against this 
mass of influence. It would have been far bolder than Whitefield standing 
before a conclave of Bishops, or Luther pleading his cause at Rome. As far 
as courage Avas concenied, it is certain that no fear Avould ever have induced 
him to give AA^ay ; but might he nothaA’’e yielded ad interim, and as a charitable 
concession, in order to secure a permanent result ? 

Let us consider, in all its roughness, his own language. “ Tlien,” ho says, 
“ fourteen years after,'* I again went up to Jerusalem with Baniabas, taking 


1 This eloment of the decision lias been universally overlookeil. Gentiles of course 
there were in Jcrus:dem, but for a Jew deliberately to intrt>duco an uncircumciseJ 
Gentile a full partaker of all reltpioiis rites in a Judeco-Chnstian community/ was a 
terribly dangerous experiment. If all the power and influence of Josephus e(nd4i hanUy 
save from massacre two illustrious and highly -connected Gentiles who had fled to him /or 
refuge although there was no pretence of extending to them any religious privileges — 
because the multitude said that “ they ought not to be suffered to live if they would not 
change their religion to the relwon oi those to whom they fled for safety ” {Vit. 31), how 
could Paul answer for the life of Titus f 

2 This is tlie view of Dr. Lightfoot {Oal. p. 102), who sa 3 r 8 , “Tlxe counsels of the 
Apostles of the circumcision are the hidden rock on which the grammar of the sentence 
is wrecked;’’ and “the sensible undercurrent of feeling, the broken grammar of the sen- 
tence, the obvious tenour of particular phrases, all convey the impression that, though the 
final victoiy Avas complete, it was not attaiiieil without a struggle, in which St, Paul 
maintained, at one time almost sin^^le-handed, the cause of Gentile freedom.” I give my 
reason afterwards for adopting a different conclusion. The sense of a complete victory 
contemidated years afteiwards would hardly produce all this agitation. It would have 
been jilluded to with the calm moilesty of conscious strength. Not so an error of Judg- 
ment involring serious consequences though actuated by the best motives. If Titus teas 
not circumcised, why does not Paul plainly say sol 

3 Gal. ii. l—G. Fourteen years ivfter las first visit. 
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witli me also Tiins.^ Ifow, I went up in accordance with a revelation, and I 
referred to them 2 the Gospel which I am preaching among the Gentiles— 
privately, however, to those of repute, lest perchance I am now running,^ or 
even had run, to no purpose.^ But not even Titus, who was with mo, Greek 
though he was, was obliged to be circumcised; but [he was only circumcised?] 
because of the stealthily-introduced false brethren —people who came secretly 
in to spy out our liberty which wo have in Christ Jesus, in order that they 
shall® utterly enslave ns, [(to whom) not even]® for an liour did wo yield by 
way of submission — in order that tho truth of tho Gospel may remain entirely 
with you;^ from those, however, who are reputed® to be something — whatever 
they were® makes no matter to me — God accepts no man’s face — well, to mo 

1 And some others, whom, however, he could hardly bo said to ‘Hake with him” 
(Acts XV. 2). 

^ av€e€nriv avro^^j “communicated” or “referred to tlicm not “placed in tlieir 
hands” (cf. Acts xxv. 14). Tertullian siiys “ad patrocinium Pctri^ which is too 
strong. 

® I take Tpe\a> as an indie. ^ but it may be the subjunctive, as in 1 Thess. iii. 5, and for 
the metaphor Phil. ii. 10. 

^ Dr. Lightfoot takes this to mean “that my past and present labours might not l>e 
thwarted by opposition or misunderstanding.” So Theophylact, od loc.^ Xva tJLrf ardan^ 
yeyrtrai koX Iva, ap^ to <r<co»/5aAoi/. The Context seems to me to show that it imidios a desire 
on St. Paul’s part to know tchether anything valid could he urged agaimt his own personal 
conviction. And so Tert. adi\ Marc. i. 20 ; v. 3 ; iv. 2. The admission of the possibility 
of a misgiving as to the practical issue only adds strength to the subsequent confirma- 
tion. To St. Paul’s uncertainty or momentary hesitation I would compare that of St. 
Jolm the Baptist (Matt. xi. 3). 

® ifaraSovAwcrovo'c (w, A, B, C, D, E). I have literally translated the bold solecism, 
which was not unknown to Hellenistic Greek, and by which it gains in vividness (cf. iv. 17, 

Iva. CrfXovre). 

° In the insertion, omission, or variation of these two words ol? ou6e the MSS. and 
quotations become as agitated and uncertain as the style of the writer. If w'c could 
l^lieve that the word ov6e — “ not even” — was spurious it would thei», I think, l>e obvious 
that St. Paul meant to say, “ Owing to these false brethren I did, it is true, make a 
iempoi'ary concession {wpiy{ wpav), but only with a view of ultimately securing for you 
a permanent liberty f (Sia/xtuT) Trp'o? v^a?) ; “ostendens,” as Tertullian says, propter guid 
fecerit quod nec fecisset nec ostendisset, si illud proi>ter quo<l fecit non accidisset ” {<idi\ 
Marc. v. 3). But admittedly the evidence of the manuscripts is in favour of retaining 
the negative, though it is omitted in Irenseus, is absent from many Latin copies, is 
declared on the doubtful authority of Victorinus to have been absent from the mojority 
of Latin and Greek manuscripts, and is asserted by Tertullian to have been fraudulently 
introduced by the heretic Marcion. Surely the uncertainty which attaches to it, joined 
to the fact that even its retention by no means excludes the supposition that Paul, to his 
own great subsequent regret, had given way under protest while the debate was i)ending, 
are arguments in favour of this having been the case. If this view be right it would give a 
far deeper significance to such passages as Gal. i. 10 ; iv. 11. In that case his vacillation 
was an error of policy, which we have no more reason to believe was imi) 08 sible in his 
case than a moral error was in that of 8t. Peter at Antioch ; but it would liave been an 
error of practical judgment, not of unsettled principle ; an error of noble self-abnegation,' 
notof tiinid complaisance. And surely St. Paul would have been the very lost of men 
to claim immunity from the possibility of error. “The fulness of divine gifts,” says Dr. 
Newman, “did not tend to destroy what is human in him, but to spiritualise and 
perfect it.” 

7 8 SoKovyrtf, “seem,” not “seemed,” as in E.V. 

® Benan and others see in this a covert allusion to the former disbelief cf James; 
this is utterly unlikely, seeing that the reference is also to Peter and John. It means, 
rather, “however groat their former privilege in nearness to tho living Christ” (of, 
2 Cor. vL 16), Indeol, it is better to join the «rsrf to the onoloi, ** qualescunquc,** 
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tliose in repute added nothing.” Such is a literal translation of his actual 
words in this extraordinary sentence; and he then proceeds to narrate the 
acknowledgment of the Three, that his authority was in no sense disparate 
with theirs ; nay, that in dealing with tlie Gentiles he was to be regarded as 
specially endowed with Divine guidance. 

But docs he mean that, “ I never for a moment yielded and circumcised 
Titus, in spite of the enormous pressure which was put upon me ? or does he 
mean, “ I admit — grieved as I am to admit it — that in the case of Titus I did 
yield. Titus was circumcised, but not under compulsion. I yielded, but not 
out of submission. The concession which I made —vast as it was, mistaken as 
it may have been — was not an abandonment of principle, but a stretch of 
cliarity ” ? 

It must be remembered that Paul “cared for ideas, not for forms;” the 
fact that circumcision was a matter in itself indifferent — the admitted truth 
that men could be saved by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by that 
alone — may have induced him, under strong pressure,^ to concede that the rite 
should bo performed — with the same kind of half -contemptuous indifference to 
the exaggeration of trifles which makes him say to the Galatians in a burst of 
bitter irony, “ I wish that, while they are about it, these Judaisers, who make 
so much of circumcision, would go a little farther still and make themselves 
altogether like your priests of Agdistis.”^ When Paul took on him the 
Nazarite vow, when ho circumcised Timothy,^ he did it out of a generous desire 
to remove all needless causes of offence, and not to let his work be hindered 
by a stiff refusal to give way in things unimportant. We know that it was his 
avowed princix^lo to become all things to all men, if so be he might win some. 
His soul was too largo to stickle about matters of no moment. Can we net 
imagine that in the wild strife of tongues which made Jerusalem hateful so 
long as the uncircumcised Titus was moving among the meml>ers of the 
Church, Paul might have got up and said, “ I have come here to secure a 
decision about a matter of vast moment. K the presence of Titus looks to 
you like an offensive assertion of foregone conclusions — well, it is only an 
individual instance — and wdiilo the question is still undecided, I will have him 
circumcised, and we shall then bo able to proceed more calmly to the considera- 
tion of the general question ” ? Might he not have regarded this as a case in 
which it was advisjible reculer poicr mienx sauter^* f and to Iiis own friends 
who shared his sentiments might he not have said, “ What does it matter in 
this particular iustauco? It can moan nothing. Titus himself is generous 
enough to wish it for the sake of peace ; lie fully understands that he is merely 
yielding to a violent prejudice. It may be most \iseful to liim in securing 
future admission to Jewish assemblies. To liim, to us, it will be regarded as 
‘ concision,* not ‘ circumcision an outward observance submitted to from 
voluntary good nature ; not by any means a solemn precedent, or a significant 
rite ’* ? And would not Titus have also urged the Apostle not to be deterred 


1 Acts XV. 10, 


> QaL V. 12 (in the Greek). 


* Acts xvi JL 
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by any considoratiou for liiin P Might ho not naturally have said, ** I am 
grieved that there should be all this uproar and hoart-buraing on my account* 
and I am quite willing to allay it by becoming a proselyte of righteousness ’7 
If Titus took this generous line, PauTs reluctance to take advantage of his 
generosity might have been increased, and yet an additional argument would 
have been supplied to his opponents. “Moses,’’ they would have said, 
“ commanded circumcision ; we cannot let this Gentile sit at our Agapm without 
it ; he is himself, much to his credit, quite ready to consent to it ; why do you 
persist in troubling our Israel by your refusal to consent ? ” 

For whatever may bo urged against this view, I cannot imagine why, if 
Paul did not yield, he should use language so ambiguous, so involved, that 
tvheiher we retain the negative or not his language has still led many — as it 
did in the earliest ages of the Church — to believe that ho did the very thing 
which ho is generally supposed to bo denying. Nothing could have been 
easier or pleasanter than to say, “ I did not circumcise Titus, though every 
possible etfort was made to force mo to do so. My not doing so — even at 
Jerusalem, even at the beginning of tho whole controversy, even at the head- 
quarters of tho Judmo- Christian tyranny, even in the face of tho evident wish 
of the Apostles — proves, once for all, botli my independence and my con- 
sistency.” But it was immensely more difficult to explain why ho really had 
given way in that important instance. It may bo that Titus was by his side 
while he penned this very paragraph, and, if so, it would bo to Paul a yet 
more bitter reminder of a concession which, more than aught else, had been 
quoted to prove his subjection and his insincerity. Ho is therefore so anxious 
to show wliy ho did it, and what were not his motives, that ultimately ho uncon- 
sciously omits to say it in so many words at all.^ And if, after tho decision 
of the meeting, and the battle which ho had fought, Paul still thought it 
advisable to circumcise Timothy merely to avoid offending the Jews whom ho 
was about to ^usit, would not tho same motives work with him at this earlier 
period when he saw how tho presence of Titus throw tho whole Cliurch into 
confusion? If the false inferences whicli might bo deduced from tho eon. 
cession were greater in the case of a pure-blooded Gentile, on tho other hand 
the necessity for diminishing offence was also more pressing, and the obliga- 
toriness of circumcision had at that time been less seriously impugned. And 
it is even doubtful whether such a cour.so wa.s not overruled for good. But 
for this step would it, for instance, have been possible for Titus to bo overseer 
of the Church of Crete ? Would any circumcised Jew have tolerated at this 
epoch the “episcopate” of an uncircumcised Gentile? I have dwelt long 

^ “Cette transaction coCita beaucoux> ^ Paul, et la plirase dans huiuelle il en parle ost 
line des plus originales rpi’il ait ecrite.s. Le mot qui lui coiite Ronible no poiivoir couler 
de sa plume. La phrase au premier coup d’oeil paralt dire que Titus no fnt i»as circencis, 
tandis qu’elle implique qu’il le fut ” (Kenan, A'L I^atd, p. 92). It need hardly be said that 
there is no question of suppression here, because I assume that tho fact was perfectly well 
known. We find a simihw characteristic of style and character in Kom. ix. Paur, on tho 
other hand (but on very insufficient grounds), thinks that “nothing can be more absurd 
Yet it was the view of Tertullian (c. Marc. v. 3), and Baur equally disbelieves tho ex- 
pressly asserted circumcision of Timothy. 
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upon this incident because, if I am right, there are few events in the biograjiliy 
of St. Paul more illustrative alike of his own character and of the circum- 
stances of his day. Ho would rather have died, would rather have suffered a 
schism between the Church of Jerusalem and the Churches of her Gentile 
<;onvert8, than admit that there could be no salvation out of the pale of 
Mosaism. In tliis or that instance he was ready enough — perhaps, in the 
largeness of his heart, too ready for his own peace — to go almost any length 
rather than bnng himself and, what was infinitely more dear to him, the 
Gospel with which ho had been entrusted, into collision with the adamantine 
walls of Pharisaic bigotry. But lie always let it be understood that his 
principle remained intact — tliat Christ had in every sense abolished the curse 
of the Law — that, except in its universal moral precepts, it was no longer 
binding on the Gentiles — that the “ traditions of the fathers ” liad for them 
Uo fui’thcr significance. He intended at all costs, by almost unlimited con- 
cession in the case of individuals, by unflinching resistance when principles 
were endangered, to establish, as far at any rate as the Gentiles were con- 
cerned, the truth that Christ had obliterated the handwriting in force agmnst 
us, and taken it out of the way, nailing the torn fragments of its decrees to 
His cross. ^ 

And so the great debate came on. The Apostles — at any rate, their 
leaders — had to a great extent been won over in private conferences ; the 
opponents had been partially silenced by a personal concession. Paul must 
have looked forward with breathless interest to the result of the meeting 
which should decide whether Jerusalem was still to be the metropolis of the 
Faith, or whether she was to bo abandoned to the isolation of unprogressive 
literalism, while the Gospel of Christ started on a new career from Autiocb 
and from the West. One thing only must not bo. She must not swathe the 
daily-strengthening youtli of Christianity in the dusty cerements of an 
abolished system ; she must not make Christianity a religion of washings and 
cleansings, of times and seasons, of meats and drinks, but a religion of boli- 
11088 and of the heart — a religion in which men might eat or not as they 
pleased, and might regard every day as alike sacred, so fliat they strove with 
all their power to reveal in their lives a love to man springing out of the root 
of love to God. 

We are not surprised to hear that there was much eager and passionate 
debate.2 Doubtless, as in all similar gatherings of the Church to settle dis- 
puted questions, there wore mutual recriminations and misunderstandings, 
instances of untenable argument, of inaccurate language, of confused concep- 
tions. The Holy Spirit, indeed, was among them then, as now, in all gatherings 
of faithful Christian men : Ho was with them to guide and to inspire. But 
neither then nor now — as we see by the clearest evidence of tlie New Test*- 
xnent then, and as wo see by daily experience now — did His influence work 
to the miraculous extinction of human differences, or obliteration of human 


» OoL ii. 14. 


2 See on this dissension Hooker, Kcd, Pol, IV. xi. i. 
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imperfections. Those who supported the cause of Paul rendered themselves 
liable to those charges, so terrible to a Jew, of laxness, of irreligion, of apostasy, 
of unpatriotism, of not being believers in revealed truth. Was not Moses 
inspired ? Was the Sacred Pentateuch to bo reduced to a dead letter P 
Were all the curses of Ebal to be braved ? Were the ThoraJi-roUs to be flung 
contemptuously into the Dead Sea ? On the other hand, those who main- 
tained the necessity of circumcision and of obedience to the Law, laid them- 
selves open to the fatal question, “ If the Law is essential to salvation, what, 
tlien, has been the work of Christ ? ** 

But when the subject had been amply discussed, Peter aroso.^ Which 
side ho would take could be hardly doubtful. He liad, in fact, already braved 
and overborne the brunt of a similar opposition. But an exceptional instance 
was felt to be a very different thing from a universal rule. It was true that 
Peter did not now stand alone, but found the moral support, which was sc 
necessary to him, in the calm dignity of Barnabas and the fervid genius of 
Paul. But in all other respects his task was even more difiicult than it had 
been before, and, rising to the occasion, he spoke with corresponding boldness 
and force.2 His speech was in accordance with the practical, forthright, non- 
argumentative turn of his mind. Filled with energetic conviction by the 
logic of facts, ho reminded them how, long ago,^ the question had been prac- 
tically settled. God had selected him to win over the first little body of 
converts from the Gentile world ; and the gift of the Spirit to them had 
showed that they were cleansed by faith. To lay on them the burden of the 
Law — a burden to the daily life which it surrounded with unpractical and 
often all but impracticable observances — a burden to the conscience because 
it created a sense of obligation of which it could neither inspire the 
fulfilment nor remedy the shortcoming — a burden which had therefore been 
found intolerable both by their fathers and themselves^ — was simply to 
tempt God by hindering ffis manifest purposes, and resisting His manifest 
■will. In one doctrine all present were agreed ; ^ it was that alike the Jews 
and the Gentile converts should be saved only by the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The inference then was obvious, that they wore noC and could 
not be saved by the works of the Law. In the observance of those works the 
Jews, on whom they were originally enjoined, might naturally pcrs( voro till 
fresh light came ; but these hereditary customs had never been addressed to 
the Gentiles, and, since they were unnecessary to salvation, they must 


1 On the views of St. John, see Excursus XVH., “St. John and St. Paul.^’ 

Acts Again we have to notice the interesting circumstance that in thii 

bnef sp^h the language is distinctly Petrine. Such minute marks of authenticity are 
wholly beyond the reach of a forger. 

^ ip; . apxa(uiv would naturally refer to the ipvj, of the Gosijel (cf. 

conversion of Cornelius took place during the 
Procmed for the Church bv the absorption of the Jews in their attempt to rebut 
the mad impiety of Gams, A.D. 4(5, that was not twelve years before this time. 

(Matt S’ 29, ^*30)^® ^ the Gospel a ivyoi a iKa4f^ 

‘ Cf. Acts xi. 17. 
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obviously be to tbe Gentiles not burdensome only, but a positive stumbling- 
block. 

Tho weight of Peter’s dignity had produced silence in the assembly. The 
excitement was now so far calmed that Paul and Barnabas were at least 
listened to without interruptions. Barnabas — who, in the Jc^vish Church, 
still retained his precedence, and who was as acceptable to the audience from 
his past lil>crality as Paul was unacceptable from his former persecutions — 
spoke first ; but both ho and Paul seem to have abstained from arguing the 
question. All tho arguments had been urged at private conferences when 
words could bo deliberately considered. They were not there to impress 
their own views, but to hear those of the Apostles and of the Church they 
governed. Barnabas never seems to have been prominent in debate, and Paul 
was too wdse to discuss theological differences before a promiscuous audience. 
They confined themselves, therefore, to a simple history of their mission, 
dw’clling especially on those “ signs and wonders ” wrought by their hands 
among tho Gentiles, which were a convincing proof that, though they might 
not win tho approval of man, they had all along enjoyed the blessing of 
God. 

Then rose James. Every one present must have felt that the practical 
decision of tho Cliurch — Paul must have felt thht, humanly speaking, the 
future of Christianity — depended on his words. A sense of awe clung about 
him and all he said and did. Clothed with a mysterious and indefinable 
dignity as “ the brother of the Lord,” that dignity and mystery wore enhanced 
by his bearing, dress, manner of life, and entire appearance. Tradition, as 
embodied in an Ebionite romance, and, derived from thence by Hegesippus,' 
represents him as wearing no wool, but clothed in fine white Unen from bead to 
foot, and — either from some priestly element in his genealogy, or to symbolise 
liis episcopate ” at Jerusalem — as wearing on his forehead the petalon, or 
golden plate of High-priesthood.^ It is said that he was so holy, and so highly 
esteemed by tho whole Jewish i>eople, that he alone was allowed, like the 
High Priest, to enter the Holy Place ; that he lived a celibate ® and ascetic 
life ; that ho spent long hours alone in the Temple praying for the people, 
till his knees became hard and callous as those of the camel ; that he had the 
power of working miracles ; that the rain fell in accordance with his prayers ; 
that it w^as owing to his merits that God’s impending wrath was averted from 
the Jewish nation; that he received the title of “tho Just” and Obliam^ or 
“ Eampart of tho People ; and that he was shadowed forth in the images of 

' “The Ascent of James.’* Tho narrative of Ilcgesippus is quoted at length by 
Eusebius, JET. ii. 23. Other passages which relate to him are £piphan. Haer, 
Ixxviii. 7, 13, 14 ; Jer. De Virr. Comm, in Gal. i. 19. 

^ E])iplian. Jiacr. xxix. 4. The same story is told of St, John, on the authority of 
Volyci ates, Ibsliop of EiJicsus (Euseh, ff, E, iii. 31 ; v. 24). Either Polycrates has 
fcikcn literally some metaphorical allusion, or John really did sometimes adopt a symbol 
of Christian High-priesthood. Tho former seems the more probable supposition. 

^ Tliis is rcndeied doubtful by 1 Cor. ix. 5, unless he was an exception to the other 
J)€«po8ijni, 
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the prophets.^ Some of these details must be purely imaginative ; but Icgcuds, 
as has well been said, are like the clouds that gather upon the niouiitaiu sum- 
mits, and show the height and take the shapes of tlie peaks about which they 
cling. We may readily believe that ho was a Na/arite, perhaps even an 
ascetic — one who, by the past affinities of his character, was boimd rather to 
Banns, and John Baptist, and the strict conmiuniti(‘S of the Esseues, than to 
the disci2)lcs of One wlio came eating and drinking, 2>ouring on social life the 
brightness of His holy joy, attending the banquet of the Pharisee at Caj^er- 
naum, and the feast of the bridegroom at Cana, not shrinking from the tears 
with which Mary of Magihila or the perfumes with which Mary of Bethany 
embathed his feet. 

Such was the man who now rose to S2>eak, with the long locks of the 
Nazarite streaming over his white robe, aud with all the sternness of as2)cct 
which can hardly have failed to characterise one who was so rigid in his 
convictions, so uncomjiromising in his judgments, so incisive in his speech. 
Tlie importance of his opinion lay in the certainty that it could hardly fall to 
be, at least nomimilly, adoi^ted by the multitude, among whom lie exercised an 
authority, 2>urcly local indeed and limited, but witliin tlioso limits superior 
even to tliat of Peter. The most fanatical of bigots could hardly refuse to be 
bound by the judgment of one who was to the very depth of his being a loyal 
Jew ; to whom even unconverted Jews looked up with reveremee ; to whom 
the “Law,” which neither St. Peter nor St. John so much as mention in their 
Epistles, was so entirely the most prominent conception that lie docs not 
once mention the Gosi)cl, and only alludes to it under the as 2 >ect of a law, 
though as “the pei-fect law of liberty.” - 

His speech — which, as in so many other instances, bears internal marks of 
authenticity^ — was thoroughly Judaic in tone, and yet showed tliat the jirivato 
arguments of the Apostles of the Geutiles had not been thrown away on a 
mind which, if in comi)arison with the mind of a Paul, and even of a Peter, it 
was somewhat stem and narrow, was yet the mind of a remarkable and holy 
man who wmuld not struggle against the guidance of the Holy Sx^irit of God. 
Peter, in one of those impetuous outbursts of generous conviction whicli 
carried him beyond his ordinary self, had dauntlessly laid down broad 
i)rinci2)le8 which are, perhaps, the echo of thoughts wliich Paul had impressed 
upon his mind. It would have been too much to exi>ect that James would 
speak with equal breadth and boldness. Had he done so, wo should liavo felt 
at once that he w^as using language unlike himself, unliki* all that we know of 

} Dan. i. 8, 12; Toh. i. 11, 12. ti'>« ot rrpotfyyTai Sr}\ov<ri wept ai/rov (HcgOS. uhi ftupy.). 

This, perha 2 )s, refers to Isa. iii. 10. If he be the Jiicob of Kejihar 8echaninh lie is 
indeed regarded as a J/zn, yet he i8rei)re8entedas having various dealings with oHliodox 
Rabbis (Griitz, Gnodic. u. Judaism, p. 25). Tlie name Oblias, n^5*in, is explained by 
Hausrath to mean “Jehovah my chain,” with allusion to the Nazarite vow. Hitzig. 

Propheten) thinks the name may refer to the staff called “bands” in Zeeb. xi. 7 * 
hi it jiossible the name may be some confusion of Abh Icam^ “ fatlier of the people ” ? 

2 James i. 25 ; ii. 12. 

* A.y., “on whom my name has been called ; ” cf, James iu 7 * 
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liiw, unlike the language of his own Episile. But though his speech is as 
different from St. Peter’s as possible — though it proposed restrictions where 
he had indicated liberty — it yet went farther than could have been hoped; 
farther than bigots either liked or cordially accepted; and, above all, it 
conceded the main point at issue in implying that circumcision and the 
ceremonial law were, as a whole, non-essential for the Gentiles. 

Requesting their attention, he reminded them that Symeon^ — as, using the 
Hebrew form of the name, ho characteristically calls his brother Apostle — had 
narrated to them tho Divine intimations which led to the call of the Gentiles, 
and this ho shows was in accordance with ancient prophecy, and, therefore^ 
with Divine fore-ordination.^ But obviously — this was patent to all Jews 
alike — the Gentiles would never accept the whole Mosaic Law. His au- 
thontative decision,^ therefore, took the form of ‘‘ a concession and a reserve.’’ 
Ho proposed to release tho converted Gentiles from all but four restrictions — 
which belonged to what was called the Noachian dispensation^ — abstinence, 
namely, from things polluted by being offered to idols, ^ and from fornication, 
and from anything strangled, and from blood.® “For,” he adds, in words 
which are pregnant wuth more than one significance, “ Moses from of old hath 
preachers in tlio synagogues in every city, being read every Sabbath day.” 
By this addition he probably meant to imply that since Moses was universadly 
read in synagogues attended both by Jews and by Gentile converts, we will 
tell the Gentiles that this Law which they hear read is not universally 
binding on them, but only so far as charity to the Jew requires; and we will 
tell tho Jews that wo have no desire to abrogate far them that Law to whose 
ordinances they bear a weekly witness. 

One of tho most remarkable points in this speech is the argument deduced 
from the prophecy of Amos, which was primarily meant as a prophecy of the 
restoration of Israel from captivity, but which St. James, with a huge 
insight into the ever-widening horizons of prophecy, applies to the ideal 
restoration, tho reception of Jehovah as their common Father by the great 
family of man. In the rebuilding of the ruined tabernacle of David he sees 
the upraising of tlie Church of Christ as an ideal temple to which the Gentiles 
also shall bo joined. Nor is it a little striking that in adducing this propln'cy 
ho quotes, not the Hebrew, but mainly the Septuagint.’' The Greek differs 

1 As ill 2 Peter i. 1. This is the last mention of Peter in the Acts. 

* Amos ix. 11, 12. The true reading here, among numberless divergences, seems to 

be yvtaoTa air (l^, B, C), “it has Wen known of old.” James aiiirms what Amos 

|)rophesied, but Ids speech is not free from difficulties. (See Baur, Paul, i. 124.) 

* iyio icpcW, but he was only primus inter pares, (See Acts xv, C ; xxi. 25.) 

< See Gen. ix. 4. 

® Acts XV. 20, aXicr^para twi/ ct£aUci>i' = «i5<i»Ao^Ta (ver. 29 ; xxi. !^) 'AAioyit&i = ** to 

redeem with blood ” (Dan. i. 8 ; Mai. i. 7). We are told that the Jews in the days of 
Antiochus were ready to die rather than flSukoevnov airoye^<r0ai, 

^ These two restrictions are practically identical, the nvtier^ being only forbidden 
because they necessarily involved the eating of the blood. aW cannot mean “ the shedding 
of blood” — homicide, as some of the Fathers supposed. On “things strangled” and 
“ blood ” see Tert. Apol, ix. ; Sohott^en, ffor, Hebr* in loc, ; Kalisch on Qen. ix. 4. 

7 (ver. 19) occurs only in the IiXX 
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essentially from tho Hebrew, and differs from it in the essence of the 
interpretation, which lies not only in the ideal transference from the Temxde 
to tho Church, but in direct reference to the Gentiles — viz. : 

“ That the residue of men might seek after the Loi'd, and all the Gentiles 
upon whom My name is called, saith the Lord.” 

But the Hebrew says, much less appositely to the purpose of the speaker, 

“ That they may j)ossess the remnant of Edom, and of all the heathen 
upon whom My name is called, saith the Lord.” 

The difference is due to one of those numberless and often extraordinary 
variations of the original text of which the Septuagint is so decisive a proof, 
and which makes that version so interesting a study.^ This application of 
James may bo regarded as implicitly involved oven in tho Hebrew, and is yet 
more directly supported by other passages ; ^ but the fact that here and else- 
where the Hew Testament writers quote and argue from tho undeniably 
variant renderings of the Septuagint, quoting them from memory, and often 
differing in actual words both from these and f i*om tho Hebrew, shows how 
utterly removed was their deep reverence for Scripture from any superstition 
about the literal dictation of mere words or letters. 

The debate was now at an end, for all the leaders had spoken. The 
objections had been silenced; the voice of the chief elder had pronounced the 
authoritative conclusion. It only remained to make tlmt conclusion known to 
those who were immediately concerned. The Apostles and Elders and tho 
whole Church therefore ratified the decision, and selected two of their own 
body, men of high repute — Judas Barsabas and Silas ^ — to accompany the 
emissaries from the Church of Antioch on their return, and to be pledges 
fpr the genuineness of their written communication. The letter which they 
sent embodied their resolutions, and ran as follows: — “Tho Apostles and 
Elders^ and brethren to the brethren from the Gentiles in Antioch and; Syria 


1 The LXX. seems clearly to have read Dn« {addm), “man, "for {eddtn). Dr. 
Davidson, Sacr. Hei'men. p. 462, goes so far as to suppose that the Jews have hero 
altered the Hebrew text. 

2 Ps. Ixxxvi. 9 ; xxii. 31 ; cii. 18 ; Isa. xliii. 7. 

3 The Silas of Acts is, of course, the Silvanus — the name being Romanised for con- 
venience— of the Epistles (1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i. 1), and perhaps of 1 Pet. v. 12. Ho 
is not mentioned in the Acts after the first visit of St. Paul to Connth, and in undesigned 
coincidence with this his name disappears in the superscription of the Epistles after that 
time. (See Wordsworth, Phil. i. 1.) 

4 Although KoCt, oi is omitted (M, A, B, C, the Vulgate and Armenian versions, 
IrenaeuB, and Origen, and the ical by D), I still believe them to be genuine. The diplo- 
matic evidence seems indeed to be against them, the weight of the above Uncials, Ac., 
bein^ superior to that of E, G, H, the majority of Cursives, and the Syriac, Coptic, and 
jEthiopic versions. But objection to the apparent parity assigned to the bretlircn 
might nave led, even in early days, to their omission, while if not genuine it is not cusy 
to see why they should have been inserted. They also agree better with vcr. 22, “with 
the whole Cliurch,” and ver. 24, “going out from among us,'* The importance of the 
reading is shown by its bearing on such debates as the admission of laymen into ecclesi- 
astical conferences, Wordsworth quotes from Beveridge, Codex Canonum Vindi- 
catus, p. 20, the rule ''Laid ad judicium de doctrina aid disciplina Ecdesiastica ferendum 
nunquam admissi sunt,** 
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and Cilicia, greotiug.^ Since we heard that some who went out from among us 
troubled you with statements, subverting’ your souls, who received no 
injunction from us,* wo met together, and decided to select men and send them 
to you with our beloved Barnabas and Paul,^ persons^ who have given up 
their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.® We have therefore 
commissioned Judas and Silas to make in person the same announcement to you 
by word of mouth — namely, that it is our decision, under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost,^ to lay no further burden® upon yon beyond these necessary 
things : to abstain from things offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
strangled, and from fornication, in keeping yourselves from which it shall be 
well with you. Farewell.”* 

It will be observed that tliroughout this account I have avoided the terms 
“ Council ” and “ decree.” It is only by an unwaiTautable extension of tenns 
that the mooting of tlio Church at Jerusalem can be called a “ Council,” and 
the word connotes a totally different order of conceptions to those that were 
prevalent at that early time. The so-called Council of Jerusalem in no way 
resembled the Gcuenil Councils of the Church, either iu its history, its 
constitution, or its object. It was not a convention of ordained delegates, but 
a meeting of the entire Church of Jerusalem to receivo a deputation from 
the Church of Antioch. Even Paul and Barnabas seem to have Imd no vote 
in the decision, though tho votes of a promiscuous body could certainly 
not be more enlightened than theirs, nor was their allegiance duo in any way 
to Jiunes, The Church of Jerusalem might out of respect be consulted, but 
it had no claim to superiority, no abstract prerogative to bind its decisions on 
the free Church of God.^® Tho “ decree ” of the “ Council ” was little more 
than the wise recommendation of a single synod, addressed to a particular dis- 


' lit* ** rejoice.” It is a curious circumstance that the Grrck salutation — for 

the Hebrew salutation would be dW, “Peace” — is only found in the letter of a Gentile, 
Claudius Lysias (xxiii. 26), and in the letter of him who must have taken a main i*aj t in 
drawing up this letter (James i. 1). 

’ avatTKeua^omt^, ht., “digging up from the foundations” (Thuc. iv. IIG). 

® This disavowal is complete, and yet whole romances about counter-missions in direct 
opposition to St. Paul, and organised by James, are securely built on the expression iu 
Gal. ii. 12, Tti'd? iirb ’loKwjaov, though it is very little stronger than the tiw KaTi>S6vTt^ in'o 

’lovSata? of XV. 1, and not so strong as the iifuoy i$*\06vrt^ here. 

In order, of coiu*8e, that no possible suspicion might attach to the letter as an 
expression of their real sentiments. 

“ I have expressed the difference of avSpa^ and avBptamvtj but the only difference 
intended is that the latter expression is more generic. 

® They were martyrs at least in will (Alf.). 

7 Of. Ex. xiv. 31; 1 Sam. xii. 18. Hence the “Sancto Spiritu suggerente,” com- 
monly prefixed to decrees of Councils. 

® This word (of. ver. 10) seems to show tho hand of Peter (cf. Rev. ii. 24). 

* D, followed by some versions, and many Cursives, has the curious addition, 
“ and whatsoever ye do not wish to be done to yomsolves, do not to another. Fare well, 
walking in the Holy Spirit.” With these minimum, requirements, intended to put 
Gentiles on tho footing of Proselytes of the Gate, compare Lev. xvii. 8 — 16 ; xviu. 

See Article xxi. Pope Benedict XIV. says, ^^Spccimn quandam et tmo^arm 
Synodi in praedicta congregatione emiuere ” (/>c i 1-^ ; ap, Denton, AcU 

ii. 82). 
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trict, and possessing only a temporary validity.' It was, in fact, a local 
concordat. Little or no attention has been paid by the universal Church to 
two of its restrictions ; a third, not many years after, was twice discussed and 
settled by Paul, on the same general principles, but with a by no means 
identical conclusion.^ The concession which it made to the Gentiles, in not 
insisting on the necessity of circumcision, was equally treated as a dead letter 
by the Judaisiiig party, and cost Paul the severest battle of his lifetime to 
maintain. If this circular letter is to be regarded as a binding and final 
decree, and if the meeting of a single Church, not by delegates but in the 
person of all its members, is to be regarded as a Council, never was tlio 
decision of a Council less appealed to, and never was a decree regarded as so 
entirely inoperative alike by those who repudiated the validity of its conces- 
sions,^ and by those who discussed, as though they were still an open question, 
no less than throe of its four restrictions.' 

The letter came to the Churches like a message of peace. Its veiy limita- 
tion was, at the time, the best proof of its inspired wisdom. Considering the 
then state of the Church, no decision could have more clearly evinced the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit of God.^ It was all the more valuable because 
there were so many questions which it left unsolved. The heads of the 
Church admitted — aud that was something — that circumcision was non- 
essential to Gentiles, and they may seem to have indulged in an extreme 
liberality in not pressing the distinction between clean and unclean meats, 
and, above all, in not insisting on the abstinence from the flesh of swine. By 
these concessions they undoubtedly removed great difficulties from the path of 
Gentile converts. But, after all, a multitude of most pressing questions 
remained, and left an opening for each party to hold almost exactly the same 
opinions as before. A Gentile was not to be compelled to circumcision and 
Mosaism. Good ; but might it not be infinitely better for him to accept them ? 
Might there not have been in the minds of Jewish Christians, as in those of 
later Rabbis, a belief that even if Gentiles observe the seven Noachian pre- 
cepts, they do not receive the same reward as Israelites P ® It is, at any rate, 
clear that neither now nor afterwards did the Judaisers admit PauPs dogmatic 
principles, as subsequently stated to the Galatians and Romans. Probably 

^ Hooker, Eccl. Pol. IV. xi. 5. 2 Rom, xiv. ; 1 Cor. viii. 

3 Gal. iii. 1 ; v. 2, Sind. passim. It is astoniahing to find that even Justin declares tlio 
eating of elSwAodvra to be as bad as idolatry, and will hold no intercourse with those who 
do it {Dial. c. Tryph. 35) ; but the reason was that by that time (as in the days of tlie 
Maccabees) it had been adopted by the heathen as a test of apostasy. And compare 
1 Cor. X. 20, 21. (Ritschl, Alt. Kath. Kirch. 310, 2nd ed.) 

^ St. Paul discusses the question of meats offered to idols without the remotest 
reference to this decree, and the Western Church have never held themselves bound to 
abstain “from things strangled,” and from blood (Aug. c. Faust, xxxii. 13). St. Paul’s 
silence about the decree when he writes to the Romans perhaps rises from its pro- 
visional and partial character. It was only addressed to the Gentile converts of 
“Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia.” 

* “Hs virent que le seul raoyen d’^chapper aux grands questions est de ne pas lei 
r^udre . . . de laisser les probldmes s’user et mourir faute de raison d*6tm (J^nan, 
St, P. 93) 

• Abhdda K<mu t 3, L 
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they regarded him, at the best, as the Ananias for future Eleazers.' Above 
all, the burning question of social relations remained untouched. Titus liaC 
been circumcised as the only condition on which the members of the Church 
at Jerusalem would lot him move on an equal footing among themselves. It 
was all very well for them to decide with more or less indifference about 
“ choois learetSf** ‘‘ the outer world,” “ people elsewhere,” “ those afar,” ^ as 
though they could much more easily contemplate the toleration of uncircum- 
cised Christians, provided that they were out of sight and out of mind in 
distant cities ; but a Jew was a Jew, even if he lived in the wilds of Isauria 
or the burnt plains of Phrygia ; and how did this decision at Jei-usalem help 
liim to face the practical question, “ Am I, or am I not, to share a common 
table with, to submit to the daily contact of people that cat freely of that 
which no true Jew can think of without a thrill of hoiTor — the unclean 
beast ?” 

These were the questions which, after all, could only be left to the solution 
of time. The prejudices of fifteen centuries could not be removed in a day. 
Alike the more enlightened and the more bigoted of Jews and Gentiles con- 
tinued to think very much as they had thought before, until the darkness of 
prejudice was scattered by the broadening light of history and of reason. 

The genuineness of this cyclical letter is evinced by its extreme naturalness. 
A religious roraancist could not possibly have invented aiiytliing which left so 
much unsolved. And this genuineness also accounts for the startling appear- 
ance of a grave moral crime among things so purely ceremonial as particular 
kinds of food. There is probably no other period in the history of the world 
at which the Apostles would have found it needful to tell their Gentile con- 
verts to abstain from fornication, as well as from things offered to idols, things 
strangled, and blood. The first of these four prohibitions was perfectly intel- 
ligible, because it must have been often necessaiy for a Gentile Christian to 
prove to his Jewish brethren tluit he had no hankering after the “ abominable 
idolatries ” which he had so recently abandoned. The two next prohibitions 
were desirable as a concession to the indefinable horror with which the Jews 
and many other Eastern races regarded the eating of the blood, which they 
considered to be “ the very life.”^ But only at such a period as this could a 
moral pollution have been placed on even apparently the same footing as 
matters of purely national prejudice. That the reading is correct,^ and that 

^ Sec Pfleidcrer, ii. 13, ^ Acts li. 89, ol et? fiaxpav ? Col. iv. 5, ot 

• Gen. ix. 4 ; Lev. xvii. 14. So too Koran, Sur. v. 4. See Bahr, Symbotik^ ii. 207. 
C^n the other hand, “the blood ’’was a special delicacy to the heathen (Horn. Od. iii. 
470; xviii. 44 ; Ov. Met. xii. 154); and hence “things strangled” were with them a 
common article of food. Kutilius calls the Jew, “ Humanis animal dissociale cibis” [It. i. 
884). Even this restriction involved a most inconvenient necessity for never eating any meat 
but kosher f t.f., meat prepared by Jewish butchers in special accordance with the laws of 
slaughtering (rra'nc). It would more or less necessiti\te what woxild be, to a Geutile at 
any rate, most repellent— the “ cophinua foenumque supellex ” (Juv. SciL iiL 14), which 
were, for these reasons, the peculiarity of the Jew (Sidon. Ep. vii. G). 

^ There is not the faintest atom of probability in Bentley^ conjecture of wofucrtn. At 
the same time, it must be noted as an extraordinaiy stretch of liberality on the i»art of 
the Judaisei-s not to retjuiro the abstention from swine’s flesh bv their Gentile brethre 
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tho thiDg forbidden is tlie sin of fornication,^ not idolatry, or mixed marriagtjs, 
or marriages between blood relations (1 Cor, v. 1), or second marriages 
(1 Tim. iii. 2), or any of the other explanations in which an astonished exegesis 
has taken refuge, must be regarded as certain. How, then, can the fact bo 
accounted for ? Ouly by the boundless profligacy of heathendom ; only by 
the stem purity of Christiau morals. The Jews, as a nation, were j)robably 
the purest among all the races of mankind ; yet even they did not regard this 
sin as being the moral crime which Christianity teaches us to consider it;* 
and they lived in the midst of a world which regarded it as so completely a 
matter of indifference that Socmtcs has no censure for it,^ and Cicero declares 
that no Pagan moralist had ever dreamt of meeting it with an absolute pro- 
hibition.^ What is it that has made the difference in the aspect which sensu- 
ality wears to the ancient and to the modern conscience ? I have no hesitation 
in answering that the reason is to be found in the purity whicli every page of 
the New Testament breathes and inspires, and specially in the words of our 
Blessed Lord, and in the arguments of St. Paul. If the blush of modesty on 
3 'outhful cheeks is a hoi}’ thing, if it be fatal alike to individuals and to nations 
to bum away in mad waste the most precious gifts of life, if debauchery 
be a curse and stain which more than any other has eaten into the heart of 
human happiness, then the saintly benefactor to whose spirituality wo owe the 
inestimable boon of having impressed those truths upon the youth of every 
Christian land is he who— taught by the Spirit of the Lord — showed more 
clearly, more calmly, more convincingly than any human being lias ever 
shown, the true heinousness, the debasing tendency, the infusivo virulence of 
sins which, through the body, strike their venom and infix their cancer into 

(’loi/Sato? Barrov av anoBdim rf <f>ayot, Scxt. EniJl.J SCO TaC. ZT. V. 4; Scil. 22 f 

ilacrob. Sat. ii. 4). This abstinence was common in flie East (Dion Cass. Ixxix. 11). 

1 The notion that iropi^cta can mean things sotd (wfpyTjfxi) in the market after idol feasts 
is also utterly untenable. See the question examined by liaur, Paul. i. 140, saj. 
Besides, the four proliibitions correspond to those attributed to Peter in Ps. Clem. Horn. 
vii. 4, where dKaOdpru)^ ^lOvv = irnpt/cia. 

2 In point of fact the Jews probably regarded the other three things with infinitely 
greater horror than this. The practice even of their own Ihibbis, tliough veiled under 
certain decent forms, was far looser than it should have been, as is proved by passages 
in the Talmud (Gittin, f. 90; Joina^ i, 18, 2 ; Selden, Ux. Hebr. iii. 17). 

3 Xen. Mem. iii. 13. 

This passage is remarkable as coming from one of the purest of all ancient writers 
(Cic. pro Gael. xx. ; cf. Ter. Adclph. i. 2, 21). The cider Cato was regarded .as a model 
of stem Roman virtue, yet what would be thouglit in Cliristian days of a man who spoke 
and acted as he did? (Hor. Sat. i. 2, 31.) If Cato could so regard the sin, wh.at must 
have been the vulgar estimate of it? Nor must it be forgotten that the letter was 
addressed to Jews and Gentiles alike familiar with an epoch in wliich, as indeed for 
many previous centuries, tliis crime, and crimes yet more heinous, formed a recognised 
part of the religious 'worship of certain divinities (cf. Baruch vi. 43; Strabo, Viii. 0) ; 
and in which the pages of writers who reek with stains like these foraicd a part of the 
current literatime. Few circumstances can show more clearly the change which Christi- 
anity has wrought. I5ut to every reader of the letter the immedmto link of connexion 
between eiSwAoeura and rropvda. would be but too obvious. Further, it should be steadily 
observed that the allusions— stem yet tender, uncompromising Vet merciful— of St, 
Paul’s own Epistles to the prevalence of this sin, show most decidedly that if conversion 
at once revealed ^o Christians its true hoinousness. it often failed to shield them aguinsi 
temptation to its commission. 
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tlie soul ; of sins which have this peculiar sinfulness — that they not only 
destroy the peace and endanger the salvation of the soul which is responsibls 
for itself, but also the souls of others, which, in consequence of the sinner’s 
guilty influence, may remain impenitent, yet for the sake of which, no less than 
for liis own, Christ died. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL AT ANTIOCH. 

“Soparati epulis, discreti cubilihus.” — Tac. H. v. 5. 

“ At ais Ecclesia cst sancta, Patrea sunt sancti. Bene ; sed Eoelesla quamlibet 
sancta tamen cogitur diccre Kemitto nobis pcccata nostra. Sic Patres quamlibet 
Siincti per remissionem pcccatorum salvati sunt.” — Lutheii, Comm, on Galat, i. 

Such, then, was the result of the appeal upon which the Jiidaisers liad 
insisted; and so far as the main issue was concerned the Judaisers had been 
defeated. The Apostles, in almost indignantly rei^udiating the claim of these 
men to express their opinions, liad given them a rebuff. They had intimated 
their dislike that the peace of Churches should be thus agitated, and had 
declared that circumcision was not to be demanded from the Gentiles. It 
needed but a small power of logic to see that, Christianity being what it was, 
tlio decision at least implied that converts, whether Jews or Gentiles, were to 
bear and forbear, and to meet together as equals in all religious and sock! 
gatherings. The return of the delegates was theiefore hailed witli joy in 
Antioch, and tlio presence of able and enlightened teachers like Judas and 
Silas, who really were what the Pharisaic party had falsely chiimed to \yo — 
the direct exponents of the views of the Apostles — diffused a general sense of 
unity and confidence. After a brief stay, these two emissaries returned to 
Jerusalem.^ On Silas, however, the spell of Paul’s greatness had been so 
powerfully exercised that he came back to Antioch, and threw in his lot for 
some time with the great Apostle of the Gentiles^. 

Paul, in fact, by the intensity of his convictions, the enlightenment of his 
understanding, the singleness of his purpose, had made himself completely 
master of the situation. He liad come to the very forefront in the guidance 
of the Church. The future of Christianity rested with the Gb}ntiles, and to 
the Gentiles the acts and writings of Paul were to bo of greater importance 
than those of all the other Apostles. His Apostolate had been decisively 
recognised. Ho had met Peter and John, and even the awe-inspiring brother 

1 The true reading is not irpb« tovi« ’AttocttoAow, as in oiu: version, but “to those who 
sent them ” (frpb$ tows dTrooreiAai’ra? avrou? — W, A, B, C, B). 

"The reading of our version, vor. 34, “Notwithstanding it pleased Silas to abide 
there still,” is the pragmatic gloss of a few MSS., to which D adds /iokos imp v&n. 

It is not found in n. A, B, G, K, H. Of course, either this fact or the return of 
Silas is implied by ver. 40, but the sepiuate insertion of it is exactly one of thosa 
uiviiilities which luicicnt writers are far less apt than moderns to recoixL 
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of the Lord, in conference, and found himself so comph^toly their equal in the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, that it was impossible for them to resist his 
credentials. He had greatly enlarged their horizon, and they had added 
notliing to him. Ho had returned from Jerusalem more than over conscious 
of himself, conscious of his own power, clear in his future pui’poses. He 
inspired into the Church of Antioch his own convictions with a force which 
no one could resist. 

But since the letter from Jerusjdcm suggested so many inquiries, and laid 
down no universal principle, it was inevitable that serious complications 
should subsequently arise. A scene shortly occurred which tested to tho 
extremest degree the intellectual firmness and moral courage of St. Paul. St. 
Peter seems about this time to have begun that course of wider journeys 
which, little as we know of them, carried him in some way or other to his 
final martyrdom at Rome. Wo do not again hear of his presence at Jerusahmi. 
Jolm continued there in all probability for many years, and Peter may liavo 
felt his presence needless ,• nor is it unlikely tliat, as Peter dwelt on the wider 
views which he had learnt from interoourso with his brother Apostle, he may 
have found himself less able to sympathise with tho more Judaic Christianity 
of James. At any rate, we find him not long after this period at Antiocli, and 
there so frankly adopting the views of St. Paul, that lie not only extended to 
all Gentiles the free intercourse which he had long ago interclianged with 
Cornelius, but seems in other and more marked ways to have laid aside the 
burden of Judaism.^ Paul could not but have rejoiced at this public proof 
that the views of the Apostle of the circumcision were, on this momentous 
subject, identical with his own. But this happiness was destined to be 
seriously disturbed. As the j)eaco of the Church of Antioch had been pre- 
\dou 8 ly troubled by “certain which came down from Jerusaiem,” so it was 
now broken by the arrival of “ certain from James.’’ Up to this time, in the 
Agap80 of Antioch, the distinction of Jew and Gentile had been merged in a 
common Christianity, and this equal brotherhood had been countenanced by 
the presence of the Apostle who had lived from earliest discipleship in the 
closest intercourse with Christ. But now a cloud suddenly came over tJiis 
frank intercourse.^ Under the influence of timidity, tho plastic nature of 
Peter, susceptible as it always was to tlie impress of tho moment, began to 
assume a new aspect. His attitude to the Gentile converts was altered. “ Ho 
began to di-aw away and separate himself,” in order not to offend tho rigid 
adlierents of the Lord’s brother.^ It is not said that they claimed any direct 
authority, or were armed with any express commission ; but they wore strict 
Jews, who, however much they might tolerate the non-observance of the I^iiw 
by Gentiles, looked with suspicion — ^perhaps almost with horror — on any Jew 

Kat ovx 'lovSaLKa^ Nothing definite can be made of the 
Tjramtion that St, Peter was first Bishop of Antioch. 

reading fiKBev in Gal. ii. 12 were right it could only point to James himself r 
but this would have been a fact which tradition could not have forgotten, and Jumci 
seems never to have left Jerusalem. * 

^ Gal. ii. 12, vjr4<rTtWfv koX eavror. 
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nrlio repudiated obligations wbicb, for him at any rate, they regarded ae 
stringent and sacred. ‘ A false shame, a fear of what these men might 
say, dislike to face a censure which would acquire force from those 
accumulated years of habit which tlie vision of J oppa had modified, but not 
ueiitralised — perhaps too a bitter recollection of all he had gone through on a 
fonner occasion when he “ had gone in unto men uncirenmeised and eaten 
with thorn” — led Peter into downright hypocrisy. Without any acknowledged 
change of view, without a word of public explanation, he suddenly changed his 
course of life, and it was almost inevitable that the other Jewish Christians 
should follow this weak and vacillating example. The Apostle who “ seemed 
to bo a pillar ” proved to bo a “ reed shaken with the wind.”^ To the grief 
and shame of Paul, oven Barnabas — Barnabas, his fellow-worker in the 
Churches of the Gentiles — oven Barnabas, who had stood side by side with him 
to plead for the liberty of the Gentiles at Jerusalem, was swept away by the 
llood of inconsistency, and in remembering that he was a Lente forgot that he 
was a Christian. In fact, a strong Jewish reaction set in. There was no 
question of charity hero, but a question of principle. To eat with the Gentiles, 
to live as do the Gentiles, was for a Jew either right or wrong. Interpreted in 
the light of those truths which lay at the very bases of the Gospel, it was 
right ; and if the Church was to be one and indivisible, the agreement that the 
Gentiles were not to put on the yoke of Mosaism seemed to imply that they 
were not to lose status by declining to do so. But to shilly-shally on the 
matter, to act in one way to-day and in a different way to-morrow, to let the 
question of friendly intercourse depend on the presence or absence of people 
who were supposed to represent the stem personality of J ames, could not under 
any circumstances bo right. It was monstrous that the uucircumcised Gentile 
convert was at one time to be treated as a brother, and at another to be shunned 
as though he wore a Pariah, This was an uncertain, underhand sort of pro» 
codure, which St. Paul could not for a moment sanction. He could not stand 
by to see the triumph of the Pharisaic party over the indecision of men like 
Peter and Barnabas. For the moral weakness which succumbs to impulse ho 
had the deepest tenderness, but he never permitted himself to maintain a truce 
with the interested selfishness which, at a moment’s notice, would sacrifice a 
duty to avoid an inconvenience. Paul saw at a glance that Kephas* (and tho 
Hebrew name seemed best to suit the Hebraic defection) was wrong — wrong 

* How anxious James was to conciliate the inflammable multitude who were “zealoua 
for the Law ” is apparent from Acts xxi. 24. 

^ The forger of tho letter of Peter to James, printed at the head of the Clementluc 
HorailitSy deeply resents the expression, § 2. But St. Peter’s “ hmocrisy ” consisted in 
“ having implied an objection which he did not really feel, or which hia previous custom 
did not iustify ” (Jowett, Gal. i. 245). It is idle to say that this shows the non-existence 
of the “ decree ; ” that, as I have shown, left the question of intercourse with tho 
Gentiles entirely undefined. 

^ See Hausrath, p. 252. “ Boldness and timidity — first boldness, then timidity — were 
tho characteristics of his natiure” (Jowott, i. 243). See also Excursus XVIL, ** St. John 
uid St. Paul.” 

< Ual. il. (h, a, B, C). 
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intellectually, if not morally— and that ho was mainly responsible for the wron^ 
into which the others had been betrayed by his example. He did not, there- 
fore, hesitate to withstand him to the face. It was no occasion for private 
remonstrance ; the reproof must be as public as the wrong, or the whole cause 
might bo permanently imperilled. Perhaps few things demand a firmer reso* 
lution than the open blame of those who in ago and position are superior to 
ourselves. For one who had been a fierce porsociitor of Christians to rebiilco 
one who had lived in daily intercourse with Christ was a very hard task. It 
was still more painful to involve Barnabas and other friends in the same cen- 
sure ; but that was what duty demanded, and duty was a thing from which 
Paul never shrank. 

Bising at some public gathering of the Church, at which both Jews and 
Gentiles were present, he pointedly addressed Peter in language well calculated 
to show him that he stood condemned.^ “ If thou,” ho said before them all, 
“ being a bom Jew, art Ihdng Grontile fashion and not Jew fashion, how^ canst 
thou try 3 to compel the Gentiles to Judaiso ? ” ^ So far his language complained 
of his brother Apostle s inconsistency rather than of his present conduct. It 
was intended to reveal the inconsistency which Peter had wished to hide. It 
directly charged him with having done the very tiling whieli his iirosent with- 
drawal from Gentile communion was meant to veil. You have been Imiig as 
a Gentile Christian in the midst of Gentile Christians ; you may alter your 
line at this moment, but such has been your deliberate conduct. Now, if it is 
unnecessary for you, a Ixirn Jew, to keep the Law, how can it Ix) necessary, 
even as a counsel of perfection, that the Gentiles should do so ? Yet it must 
be necessary, or at least desirable, if, short of this, you do not even consider 
the Gentries worthy of your daily intercourse. If your present separation 
means that you consider it to be a contamination to eat with them, you are 
practically forcing them to be like you in all respects. Be it so, if such is your 
view ; but let that view be clearly understood. The Church must not be de- 
ceived as to what your example has been. If indeed that conduct was wrong 
then say so, and let us know your reasons ; but if that conduct was not wrong, 
then it concedes the entire equality and liberty which in the name of Christ we 
claim for our Gentile brethren, and you have left yourself no further right to 
cast a doubt on this by your present behaviour.” It has boon the opinion of 
some that St. Paul’s actual speech to Peter ended with this question, and that 
the rest of the chapter is an argument addressed to the Galatians. But 
though, in his eager writing, St. Paul may unconsciously pass from what he 

^ Gal. ii. 11, Kareyvtoafi^voq This is the word whicli gives sucli bitter offence to the 
forger of the Clementine Homilies, xvii. 18, 19, “Thou didst withstand me as an oppo- 
nent [hayrun avBd<rTr}Kd^ /mot) ... If thou callest me condemned {KareyyMo-fjieyo^) tliou accusest 
God who revealed Christ to me,” &c., and much more to the same effect. 

^ Gah ii. 14. Tlie wong as})irate in ovx'lovSaiKioi may he a CiliciHin. I»ut surely the 
editors should give us lovSaixwy, The «>’ i\mSi of the best M8H. in 1 Cor. ix. 10 is suiniortcd 
by the occurrence of iXtrU in inscriptions. 

^ amyKa^eis, “are by your ])iesent conduct practically obliging.” “He wjw half a 
Gentile, and wanted to make the Gentiles altogether Jews” (Jowett, OaluL i. 244). 
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Raid in tlio assembly at Antioch to the ar| 2 ^iment which he addressc^d to apos- 
tatising converts in Galatia, yet he can hardly have thrown away the opportunity 
of impressing his clear convictions on this subject upon Peter and the Church 
of Antioch. Ho ■wished to drive homo the solo legitimate and logical conse- 
quence of tho points already established ; and we can scarcely doubt that he 
used on this occiision some of those striking argnmonts which we shall 
subsequently examine in tho Epistle to the Galatians.^ 

They all turn on tho great truth over wdiich the Holy Spirit had now given 
him so firm a grasp — tho truth of Justification by Faith alone. If no man 
could see salvation save by means of faith, and on account of Christ’s mercy, 
then even for the Jew tlie Law was su],)erflnou8. The Jew, however, might, 
on grounds of national patriotism, blamelessly continue the observances which 
were ancient and venerable, ^ provid(‘d that he did not trust in them. But tho 
Gentile waa in no way bound by them, and to treat him as an inferior because 
of this immunity was to act in contradiction to the first principles of Christian 
faith. Tho contrasted views of St. Paid and of the Jndaists were here 
brought into distinct collision, and thereby into the full light on which 
dex>oiidcd their solution. Faith without the Law, siiid tlie Jndaists, means a 
state of Gentile “ sinfulness.” Faith with the Law, repb’ed St. Paul, means 
that Christ has died in vain.^ Among good and lioly men love would still bo 
the girdle of pci*fectncss ; hut when the controversy waxed fierce l>etwecn 


* Sec on Gal. ii. 15 - 21, infra, p. 436b 

- See some admiral)Ie remarks on the subject in AiigUBtiiie, Kp. Ixxxii. He argruea 
tlmt, after the revelation of faitli in Christ, the ordinances of the had lost their 
life : but that just as the bodies of the dead ought to be honourably conducted, \^dth no 
feigned honour, but wth real solemnity to the tomb, and not to be at once ileserted to 
the abuse of enemies or the attacks of dogs -so tlicre was need that the resjvect for the 
Mosaic Law sliould not be inst.antly or rudely flung aside. I5ut, he says, that even for a 
Jewish Christian to observe what could still be obsened of tho Law after it had been 
abrogated by God’s oim puq)ose in the destruction of Jerusalem, woubl be to act the 
part, not of one who lionours the dead, but of one who te:u's out of their resting- 
places the buried ashes of the slum. 

3 Holstein, rrotestautruhiUly 721b This dissension — if dissension it could be called — 
between tlie two great Apostles will shock those only who, in defiance of all Scripture, 
persist in regarding the Ajiostles as specimens of suivcniatunU i>erfection. Of course, the 
errors of good men, even if they be mere errors of timidity on one side and vehemence on 
the other, will always expose them to the taunts of infidels. Hut when Celsus talks of 
tlie Apostles “inveighing against each other so shamefully in their quarrels,” he is 
guilty— so far as tho New Testament account of the Aiwstles is concerned — of gross 
calumny [ap. Orig. c. Ceh, v. 64). The “blot of error,” of which Porphyry accused St. 
Peter, shows only that ho was human, and neither Gosi>els nor Kpistles attempt to 
conceal his weaknesses. The “petulance of language” with which ho charges St. Paul 
finds no justification in the stern and solemn tone of this rebuke; and to dc<luce from 
this dispute “ the lie of a pretended decree ” is a mere abuse of arguniont. We may set 
aside at once, not without a feeling of shame and sorrow, the suggestion (Clem. Alex. ap. 
Kuseb. H. E. i. 12) that this Kephivs was not St. Peter, but one of the Seventy ; and the 
monstrous fancy —monstrous, though stated by no less a man than Origen [up. Jer. Ep. 
cxii.), and adopted bv no less a man than Chrysostom {ad and for a time by 
Jerome — that the whole was a scene acted between the two Apostles for a doctrinal pur- 
pose ! As if such dissimulation would not have been infinitely more discreditable to 
them than a temtH)rary disagreement in conduct ! Tho way in ■which St. Peter bore the 
rebuke, and forgave and loved him who administered it, is ten-thousandfold more to hit 
honour than tho momentivry inconsistency is to his disgrace. 
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inspired conviction on the one side, and designing particularism on tJie other. 
Lard terms were used. “ Your principle is a nullification of Moses, of inspira- 
tion, of religion itself,” said the Judaists ; “ it is downright rationalism ; it is 
rank apostasy.” “ Your Gospel,’* replied the Apostle, “ is no Gospel at all ; 
it is the abnegation of the Gk)spel ; it is a bondage to carnal rudiments; it is a 
denial of Christ.” 

A reproof is intolerable when it is administered out of pride or hatred, but 
the wounds of a fi-iend are better at all times than the precious balms of an 
enemy that break the head. We are not told the immediate effect of Paul** 
words upon Peter and Barnabas, and in the case of the latter wo may fear 
that, even if unconsciously, they may have tended, since human nature is very 
frail and weak, to exasperate the subsequent quarrel by a sense of previous 
difference. But if Peter’s weakness was in exact accordance with all wo know 
of his character, so too would be the rebound of a noble nature wliich restored 
liim at once to strength. The needle of the compass may tremble and bo 
deflected, but yet it is its nature to point true to the north ; and if Peter was 
sometimes swept aside from perfectness by gusts of impulse and temptation ; 
if after being the first to confess Christ’s divinity he is the first to treat Him 
with presumption ; if at one moment he becomes His disciple, and at another 
bids Him depart because he is himself a sinful man ; if now ho plunges into 
the sea all faith, and now sinks into the waves all fear ; if now single-handed 
he draws the sword for His Master against a multitude, and now denies Him 
with curses at the question of a servant-maid — wo are not surprised to find 
that one who on occasion could bo the boldest cham2)ion of Gentile equality 
was suddenly tempted by fear of man to betray the cause wliich he had heli>ed 
to win.^ But the best proof tliat he regretted his weakness, and was too 
noble-hearted to bear any grudge, is seen in the terms of honour and affection 
in which he speaks of Paul and his Epistles.^. It is still more clearly shown 
by his adopting the very thoughts and arguments of Paul, and in his reference, 
while writing among others to the Galatians, to the very words of the Epistle 
in which his own conduct stood so strongly condemuei^ Tlie legend whicli 
is commemorated in the little Church of ‘‘ Domirie quo vadis ” near Romo, is 
another interesting proof either that this tendency to vacillation in Peter’s 
actions was well understood in Christian antiquity, or that he continued to the 
last to be the same Peter-~‘‘ consistently inconsistent,” as ho has most happily 
been called—liable to weakness and error, but ever ready to confess himself in 
the wrong, and to repent, and to amend : — 

“ And as the water-lily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puffs of wkid, 

Though anchored to the bottom— such was he.” 


transition it was inevitable that charges of inconsistency 
Gal vi 13 ^ bandied about on both sides, and with a certain amount of plausibility, 

2 2 Pet. iii. 15. 
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But wliilo to a ftimple and lofty rouI like that of Peter there might almost 
bo something of joy in the frank acknowledgment of error and the crushing 
down of all anger against the younger, and, at that period, far less celebrated 
man who had publicly denounced him, such was by no means the case with the 
many adherents who chose to elevate him into tlie head of a faction.' What 
may have been the particular tenets of the Kephas-party at Corinth, we have 
no means for df3ciding, and the only thing which wo can imagine likely was 
that their views were identical with those of the least heretical Ebionites, who 
held the Mosaic Law to bo binding in its entirety on all Jews. Whatever may 
have been the action of James, or of those who assumed his authority ,2 neither 
in the New Testament, nor in the earliest Christian writings, is there any trace 
of enmity between Paul and Peter, or of radical opposition between their 
views.® The notion that there was, has si mjdy grown up from the pernicious 
liabit of an over-ingenious criticism which “ neglects plain facts and dwells 
on doubtful allusions.” Critics of this school have eagerly seized upon the 
Clementines — a malignant and cowardly Ebionite forgery of uncertain date — 
as furnishing the real clue to the New Testament history, while they deliber- 
ately ignore and set aside authority incomparably more weighty. Thus the 
silence* of Justin Martyr about tlie name and writings of St. Paul is 
interpreted into direct hostility, while the allusions of the genuim Clement, 
which indicate the unanimity between the Apostles, arc sacrificed to the covert 
attacks of the forger who assumes his name. But St. PauVs whole argument 
tunis, not on the supposition that he is setting up a counter-gospel to the 
other Apostles, but on Peter’s temporary treason to his oxen faith, 
his own convictions, his oxon habitual professions;^ and all subsequent 
facts prove that the two Apostles held each other in the highest mutual 


' And I of Kephaa but when Paul again refers to the parties, with the delicate 
consideration of true nobleness, he omits the name of Kephas. 

2 The minute accounts of a counter- mission inaucnirattd by James are nothing more 
or less than an immense romance built on a single slight expression (rua? aro ’I«jtw/3ou), 
applicable only with any certainty to the one occasion to which it is referred. In ChU. ii. 
12 ; iv. IG ; 1 Cor. i. 12 ; ix. 1, 3, 7 ; 2 Cor. iii. 1 ; x. 7 ; Phil. i. 15, 17, we see the traces 
of a continuous opposition to St. Paul by a party which, in the nature of things, must 
have hod its head-quarters in Jerusalem ; and of course the leaders at Jerusalem could 
not remain wholly iminfluenced by the tone of thought around them, and the views 
which were in the very atmosphere which they daily breathed. Yet they publicly 
disavowed the obtrusive members of their community (Acts xv. 24), and towards St. 
Paul personally they always, as far as wo know, showed the most i>erfect courtesy and 
kindness, and to them personally he never utters one single disrespectful or unfratemal 
word. There is not a trace of that stern or bitter tone of controversy between them and 
him which we find interchanged by Bernard and Abelard, Luther and Erasmus, F4n€lon 
and Bossuet, Wesley and 'Whitefield. lie always speaks of them with gentleness and 
respect (1 Cor. ix. 5; Eph, iii. 6, &c.). 

» Even the Fraedicatio Fauli (preserved in Cyprian, De BebaptimeUe) implies that 
they were reconciled at Rome before their martyrdom, “ postremo in tube, quasi tunc 
pr^um, invioem sibi esse cognitos,” 

* On the explanation of this silence, which does not, however, exclude apparent 
allusions, see Westoofct, Canon^ p. 135 ; Lightfoot, <7a7., p. 810, '^o can suppose that 
Justin’s yCv€<r$« wr erw 5 ti irayw ijfiijy ^ wfwrt {CohorL ad Qratc,^ p, 40) bean only an acci- 
dental resemblance to GaL iv. 12 T 

* Maurice, Vnity^ 497% 
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esteem ; they were lovely aud pleasant in tlieir lives, and in deatli they wore 

not divided.^ . 

Thus, then, thanks to St. Paul, the battle Was again won, and the J udaisers, 
who were so anxious to steer the little sliip of the Church to certain wreck and 
ruin on the rocks of national bigotry, could no longer claim the sanction of the 
relai)sing Peter. But no sooner was all smooth in the Church of Antioch than 
the old mission-lumger seized the lieart of Paul, and urged him with noble 
restlessness from the semblance of inactivity. Going to his former comrade 
Barnabas, ho said, “ Como, let us re-traverse our old ground, and see for our- 
selves how our brethren are in every city in whicli we preached the word of tlio 
Lord.’’ Barnabas readily acceded to the prox^osal, but suggested that tliey 
should take with them liis cousin Mark.^ But to this Paul at once objected. 
The young man who liad suddenly gone away homo from Pampliylia, and loft 
them, when it was too late to get any other comxmniou, to face tho difficulties 
and dangers of the journey alone, Paul did not think it right to take with 
them. Neither would give way; neither put in practice tho exquisite and 
humble Christian lesson of putting up with less than liis due. A quarrel rose 
between these two faithful serv^ants of God as bitter as it was dox)Iorable,* and 
the only hope of peace under such circumstances lay in mutual separation. 
They parted, and they suffered for their common fault. They parted to forgive 
each other indeed, and to love and honour each other, and 8X)eak of each other 
hereafter >vith affection and respect, but never to work together again ; never 
to help each other and tho cause of God by tho union of their several gifts ; 
never to share with one another in the glory of Churches w^on to Christ from 
the heathen ; and in all j)robability to rue, in tho regret of lifelong momones, 
tho self-will, tho want of mutual concession, tho unspoken soft answer wliich 
tumeth away wrath, which, in a few bitter moments, too lato rox)onted of, 
robbed them both of tho incstima])lo solace of a friend. 

Which was right ? wliich was wrong ? Wo are not careful to aiiportion 
between them the sad measure of blame, ^ or to dwell on tho w^eaknesses 
which marred the perfection of men who have left tho legacy of bright 
examples to all the world. In the mere matter of judgment each was partly 
right, each partly wrong ; ^ their error lay in tho persistency which did not 


1 See Excursus XVIII., “The Attacks on St. Paulin the Clementines.” TnthoRomish 
Church the commemoration of St. Paul is never separated from that of St. Peter. On tho 
feast-days set apart to each saint, the other is invariably honoured in the most prominent 


irae reading of Acts xv. 37 xs t^ovXcTo, A, B, 0, E, Syr., Copt., iEth., &o. 
\yulg. volebat). The word is characteristically mild compared with tho equally 
characteristic vehemence of the ri^iov . . . of St. PauL 

8 Notice the emphatic tone of the original in Acts xv. 39. The wor<l napotva^h^ 
(■— exacerbatw, ‘ provocation ”) implies tho interchange of sharp language ; but it 
also implies a temporary ebullition, not a permanent quarrel. Elsewhere it only 
occurs^ m Heb. x. 24 ; Deut. xxix. 28 (LXX.). ^ 

* Yidennt ii qui de Apostolis judicant ; mihi non tarn bene est, immo non tarn 
male est, ut Apostolos committam ” (Teit. De Praescr. 24). 

Paulus sevenor, Barnabas dementior; uterque in suo sensu abnndat; et tamen 
dissensio habet ahquid humanae fragilitatis (Jer, Adv. Peloff, ii. 
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admit of mutual accommodation. Each was like himself. Si Barnabas maj 
have suffered himself too strongly to be influenced by partiality for a relative ; 
St. Paul by the memory of personal indignation. Barnabas may have erred 
on the side of leniency ; Paul on the side of sternness. St. Paul’s was so far 
the worst fault, yet the very fault may have risen from his loftier ideal.^ 
There was a ‘‘ severe earnestness ” about him, a sort of intense whole-hearted- 
ness, which could make no allowance whatever for one who, at the very point 
at which dangers began to thicken, deserted a great and sacred work. Mark 
liiid put his hand to the plough, and had looked back ; and, conscious of the 
serious hindrance which would arise from a second defection, conscious of the 
lofty qualities which were essential to any one who was honoured with such 
Divine re82)onsibilitio8, St. Paul might fairly have argued that a cause must 
not be risked out of tenderness for a person. ^ Barnabas, on the other hand, 
might have urged that it was most unlikely that one who was now willing to 
face the work again should again voluntarily abandon it, and he might fairly 
have asked whether one failure was to stamp a lifetime. Both persisted, and 
both suffered. Paul wont liis way, and many a time, in the stormy and 
agitated days which followed, must ho have sorely missed, amid the provoking 
of all men and the strife of tongues, the repose and generosity wliich breathed 
through the life and character of the Son of Esdiortation. Barnabas went his 
way, and, dissevered from the grandeur and vehemence of Paul, passed into 
comparative obscurity, in which, so far from sharing the immortal gratitude 
which embalms the memory of liis colleague, his name is never heard again, 
except in the isolated allusions of the letters of liis friend. 

For their f ricndsliip was not broken. Barnabas did not become a Judaiser, 
or in any way discountenance the work of Paul. The Epistle which jiassed 
by his name is spurious,^ but its tendency is anti- Judaic, w'hieh would not 
have been the case if, after the dispute at Antioch, he had permanently sided 
with the anti-Pauline faction. In the Acts of the Ajiostles ho is not again 
mentioned. Whether ho confined his mission-work to his native island, 
whither ho almost immediately sailed with Mark, or whether, as seems to bo 
implied by the Allusion in the Epistle to the Corintliians, he extended it more 
widely, he certainly continued to work on the same principles as before, taking 
with him no female companion, and accepting nothing from the Churches to 
which ho preached/ 

And though, so far as they erred, the Apostles suffered for their error, 

* *0 ITttuXo? rb $ifC(uov, 6 Bapi'a/Sa^ rb <^iXai^pto)irov (Chrys.). * PtOV. XXV. 19, 

* It is examined and rejected, among others, by Hefele, JDas Sctulgchr* tL Ap, 
Banuihas (TUbingen, 1840). 

^ 1 Cor. ix. G j Cal. ii. 9. It has been inferred from the mention of Mark as knovk'n 
to the Churches of BithjTiia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Oalatia (1 Pet. i. 1; v. 13), and 
Colossae (Col. iv. 10), and his jiresence long afterwards in Asia Minor (2 Tim. iv. 11), 
that, if he continued to acouin)>auy his cousin Barnabas, Asia Minor, and ^itcoially its 
eastern parts, may have been the scene of their labours (Lewin, i. 1G%5). The allusion 
in Col. iv. 10 has been taken to imply that by that time (A.D. 63) Biwnab^ was no lon^r 
living. Nothing certain is known about the place, manner, or time of his death.” The 
Acta ct Pernio Samabae in Cppro is apocryphal. St. Mark is said to have been martyred 
at Alexandria. 
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God ovorruled evil for good. Henceforth they were engaged in two spheres 
of mission action instead of one, and henceforth also the bearing and the views 
of Paul were more free and vigorous, less shackled by associations, less liable 
to reaction. Hitherto his position in the Church of Jerusalem had depended 
much upon the countenance of Barnabas. Henceforth he had to stand alone, 
to depend solely on himself and his own Apostolic dignity, and to rely on no 
favourable reception for his views, except such as lie won by the force of right 
and reason, and by the large benefits which accrued to the Church of Jerusalem 
from the alms which he collected from Gentile Churches. 

And Mark also profited by the difference of which ho was the uiiliajipy 
cause. K the lenient partiality of one Apostle still kept open for him the 
missionary career, the stern judgment of the other must have helped to make 
him a more earnest man. All that we henceforth know of him shows alike 
his great gifts and his self-denying energy. In his Gospel he has reflected 
for us with admirable vividness the knowledge and experience of his friend 
and master St. Peter, to whom, in his later years, ho stood in the same 
relation that Timothy occupied towards St. Paul.^ But oven St. Paul saw 
good cause not only to modify his unfavourable opinion, but to invite him 
again as a fellow-labourer.^ He urges the Colossians to give him a kindly 
welcome,^ and even writes to Timothy an express request that he would bring 
him to Home to solace his last imprisonment, because he had found him — that 
which ho had once failed to be — “profitable to him for ministry.*^* 


CHAPTER XXIY. 


BKaiNNING OF THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY: PAUL 
IN GALATIA. 

“Come, let us get up early to the vineyards; let us soo if the vines flourish.”— 
Cant. vii. 12. 


The significant silence as to any public sympathy for Barnabas and Mark, 
together with the prominent mention of it in the case of Paul, seems to slmw 
that the Church of Antioch in general considered that St. Paul was in the 
right. Another indication of the same fact is that Silas consented to become 
his companion. Hitherto Silas had been so closely identified with the Church 
of Jerusalem that he had been one of the emissaries chosen to confirm th(^ 
genuineness of the circular letter, and in the last notice of liim which occurs 
in Scripture we find him still in the company of St. Peter, wlio sends him 
from Babylon with a letter to some of the very Churches which he had visited 
with St. Paul.^ His adhesion to the principles of St. Paul, in spite of the 


» 1 Pet. V. 13. 
» Col. iv. 10. 

• 1 Pet. V. 12. 


* Philem. 24. 

„ ^2 Tim. iv, 11, fJc iiaicovlap, 

ine identity cannot* however, be regarded as certain. 
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eloso bonds which united him with the Jewish Christians, is a sufficient proof 
tliat ho was a man of largo nature ; and as a recognised propliet of Jerusalem 
and Antioch, his coini)anion8hii> wont far to fill up the void left in tlio mission 
by the deimrturo of Barnabas. His name Silvanus,^ and the fact tliat he, 
too, seems to have been a Roman citizen,- may perhaps show that he had some 
connexion with tho Gentile world, to which, therefore, he would be a more 
acceiitablo Evangelist. In every respect it was a hapjiy Providence which 
provided St. Paul with so valuable a companion. And as they started on a 
second groat journey, carrying with th6m the hopes and fortunes of Chiis- 
tianity, they were specially commended by the brethren to tho grace of Gt*d. 

St. Paul’s first object was to confirm tho Churches which he had already 
founded. Such a confirmation of proselytes was an ortliuary Jewish con- 
ception,^ and after tho vacillations of opinion which had occurred even at 
Antioch, Paul would be naturally anxious to know wbether the infant com- 
munities continued to pro.sper, though they were harassed by persecutions 
from without, and liable to perversion from within. Accordingly he began 
his mission by visiting the Churches of Syria and Cilicia, It is probable that 
lie passed along the eastern coast of the Gulf of Issus, and through tho 
Syrian and Amanid Gates to the towns of Alexandria and Issus.^ There the 
road turned westward, and led through Mopsnestia and Adana to Tarsus. 
Prom Tarsus throe routes wore open to him — one running along the shore of 
tho Mediterranean to the Cilician Solcncia, and then turning inland through 
the Lycaonian Laranda to Derbe ; tho other a narrow and unfrequented path 
through the mountains of Isauria ; tho third, which in all probability he chose 
as tho safest, the most frequented and tho most expeditious, tlu*oiigh the 
famous Cilician Gates, ^ which led direct to Tyana, and then turning south- 
westward ran to Cybistra, and so to Derbe, along the southern shore of Lake 
Ak GhieuL*^ And if, indeed, Paul and Silas took this route and passed 
through the mirrow gorge under its frowning cliils of limestone, clothed hero 
and there with pine and cedar, which to tho Crusaders presented an appear- 
ance so terrible that they christened it the Gates of Judas, how far must they 
have boon from imagining, in their wildest dreams, that their footsteps — the 
footsteps of two obscure and perseciitod Jews — woidd lead to tho travei-siug 
of that pass coiituries afterwards by kings and their armies. How little did they 
dream that those warriors, representing tho haughtiest chivalry of Europe, would 
hold tho name of Jews in utter exeemtion, but wovdd be sworn td rescue tho 
traditional tomb of that Christ whom they acknowledged as their Saviooi*, 

^ Sil.w may be of .Semitic orij;jin. Josephui* mentions four Orieutala of the name 
(Krerikel, p, 78). 

- Acts xvi. 20, 87. ^ See ScUleusner, 

I’be Syrian gates are now called the Paw of Bcylan ; the Amanid Uates ai-e tho 
Kara«Kapu. 

' Now the Kidek-Boghaz. 

^ For further geo^phicnl details, see Con. and Howson, ch. vlii., and Lewin, ch. x. 
It is humiliating to thiiik that tlie roads in St. Paul’s day were incomparably better, and 
better kept, than they arc at this moment, when the mere dibH« of them suffice for 
pc(^plc8 languishing under the withering atrophy of Turkish rule. 

U 
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from tlie hands of a mighty people who also recognised Him as a Prophet, 
though they did not believe Him to be Divine ! 

Whatever road was taken by Paul and Silas, they must have been their 
own messengers, and announced their own arrival. And wo can well imagine 
the surprise, the emotion, the delight of the Chi-istians in the little Isauric 
town, when they suddenly recognised the well-known figure of the missionary, 
who, arriving in the opposito direction, with the wounds of the cruel stoniugs 
fresh upon him, had first taught them the faith of Christ. Can we not also 
imagine the uneasiness which, during this visitation of the Churches wliich ho 
loved BO well, must often have invaded the heart of Paul, when almost 11 le 
first question with which he must have been greeted on all sides would bo. 
And where is Barnabas ? ” For Barnabas was a man born to be respected 
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and loved; and since Silas — great as may have been his gifts of utterance, 
and high as were his credentials^ — would come among them as a perfect 
stranger, whom they could not welcome with equal heartiness, wo may bo suro 
that if Paul erred in that sad dissension, he must have been reminded of it, 
and have had cause to regret it at every turn. 

From Derbe once more they passed to Lystra. Only one incident of their 
visit is told us, but it happily affected all the future of the groat Apostle. In 
his former visit he had converted the young Timothous, and it was in the 
house of the boy’s mother Eunice, ^ and his grandmother Lois, that ho and 
Silas were probably received. These two pious women were Jewesses who 
had now accepted the Christian faith. The marriage of Eunice with a Greek,® 

^ (Acts XV. 32). 

Eunice being purely Greek might seem to indicate previous association 

witn Gentiles. 

• At the same time, mixed marriages were far less strictly forbidden to women than 
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And tho uou-circumcisiou of her tjoii, indicate an absence of strict Judaism 
wliicli, since it was not incoiisistont with ** unfeigned faith,” must Imvo made 
them more ready to receive the Gospel; and Paul himself bears witness to 
their earnest sincerity, and to the careful training in tho Scriptures which 
they had given to their child. 

Wo are led to suppose that Eunice was a widow, and if so she sliowed a 
beautiful spirit 6f self-sacrifice in parting with her only son. Tlie youthful 
Timothy is one of the best known and most lovable of that little circle of 
companions and followers — chiefly Gentile converis — who are hencefortli 
associated with tho wanderings of St. Paul. Of the many whom Paul loved, 
none were dearer to him than the young disciple of Lystra. Himself without 
wife or child, ho adopted Timothy, and regarded him as a son in all affec- 
tionate nearness. To Timothy, my son ; ” my true son in the faith ” — such 
are tlie terms in which he addresses him;^ and lie reminds the Philippians 
how well they knew that, as a son with a father, he liad slaved with him for 
tho Gospel.” ^ And slight as are the touches which enable us to realise the 
character of the young Lystreuian, they are all wonderfully graphic and con- 
sistent. He vras so blameless in character that both in his native Lystra and 
in Icouium the brethren bore warm and willing testimony to his worth.^ In 
spite of a shyness and timidity which were increased by his yonthfulness,^ ho 
was so entirely united in heart and soul with the Apostle that among his 
numerous friends and companions he found no one so genuine, so entirely un- 
selfish, so sincerely devoted to the furiherance of tlie cause of Christ.^ He 
was, in fact, more than any other the alter ego of the Apostle. Their know- 
ledge of each other was mutual ; ® and oue whoso yearning and often lacei*ated 
heart liad such deep need of a kindred spirit on which to loan for sympathy, 
and whose distressing infirmities reudere'd necessary to him the x>ersonal 
serricos of some affectionate companion, must have regarded the devoted 
tenderness of Timothy as a special gift of God to save him from being 
crushed hy overmuch sorrow. And yet, much as Paul loved him, ho loved his 
Churches more ; and if any Church needs warning or guidance, or Paul him- 
self desires to know how it prospers, Timothy is required to overcome his 

to men. Drusilla and Berenice mariied Gentile princes, but coiui>elIetl tliem first to 
accept circumcision. The omission of the covenant rite in the case of Timothy may have 
been omng to the veto of the child’s Greek father. 

^ 1 Lm. i. IS , Tim. ii. ... - l*hil. ii. t^ov^tvctv tu fv'oyytAiov’. 

Wliether 'Timothy belonged to Lystra or to Derbe is a mutter of small imiH)rtance, 
but that in point of fact he did belong to Lystra seems so clear from a comparison of Acts 
xvi. 1, 2 ; XX. 4 ; and 2 Tim. iii. 11, that it is strange there should have been so much 
useless controversy on the subject. The notion that “ Gains ” in Acts xx. 4 could iu»t bo 
“ of Derbe,” because there is a Gains of Macedonia in xix. 20 (who may or muy not be 
tho Gains of Rom. xvi. 23 ; 1 Cor. i. 14), is like arguing that there could not be a 3klr. 
Smith of Monmouth and another Mr. Smith of Yorkshire ; and the transference on this 
ground of the epithet Acf>^<uof to in the absence of all eridence of MSS. is mere 

frivolity. 

* Acts xvi. 2. 

^ Phil. ii. 20, ov£«Va yap yvifciint ra irtpl vfuHv /uie|Mpr^<m* oi traurts y ip rk 

^uvrwt' tJ’TjToutf'iv, ov Ttt ’IiTjcrou XpiOTov. 

2 Tim. iii. 10, 2a U rrap»j*toAoi^Tj»ca? pov t»; SiSatTKoAi^ rf) iyutyp, ic.rJL 

n 2 
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shrinking modesty,^ to console the persecuted Churches of Macedouia,® or 
face tho conceited turbulence of Corinth,^ or to bo the overseer of iho Church 
of Ephesus,^ with its many troubles from without and from within. In fact, 
no name is so closely associated with St. Paul’s as that of Timotliy. Not 
only were two Epistles addressed to him, but ho is associated with St. Paul in 
the superscription of five;^ he was with the Apostle during great part of his 
second missionary journey;® he was with him at Ephesus;^ he accoraimnied 
him in his last voyage to Jerusalem;® he helped to comfort his first imprison- 
ment at Rome;® ho is urged, in tho Second Epistle addressed to him, to hasten 
from Eidiesus, to bring with him the cloak, books, and parchments whicli St. 
Paul bad left with Carpus at Troas, and to join him in his second imprison- 
ment before it is too late to see him alive.^® Some sixteen years had elapsed 
between the days wlicn Paul took Timothy as his companion at Lystra,'^ and 
the days when, in the weary desolation of his imprisoned ago, he writes once 
more to this beloved disciple.^- Yet even at this latter date St. Paul addresses 
him as though he were the same youth who had first accompanied him to iho 
hallowed work. “ To liim,” says Hausrath, as to the Christian Achilles, tlu^ 
Timothous-legond attributes eteri'al youth;” this being, according to tho 
^vl•iter, one of tho signs that tho two pastoral Epistles addressed to Timotliy 
were tho work of a writer in tho second century.^® But surely it is obvious 
that if Timothy, when St. Paul first won him over to tho faith of Christ, wa.s 
not more than sixteen or seventeen years old, lie would bo still far sliort of tho 
prime of life when the Second Epistle was addressed to liiiu ; and that, even 
if ho were older, there is no more familiar experionco tlian an old man's 
momentary forgetfulness that those whom he has known iis boys have grown 
u^) to full manhood.*^ 

Tliis was the youth whose comjianiouship Paid now secured. Young as 
he was, the cpiick eye of Paul saw in him tho spirit of loving and feai*ful 
duty — read the indications of one of those simple, faithful natures which 
combine the glow of courage with the bloom of modesty. Wlien Jesus had 
sent forth His disciples He had sent them forth two and two; but this was 
only in their native land. It was a very dilferent thing to travel in all 
weathers, through the blinding dust and burning heat of the plains of 
Lycaonia, and over tho black volcanic crags and shelterless mountain range's 
of Asia. He had sufi'erod from the departure of Mark in Pisidia, and hcnco- 

^ 1 Cor. iv. 17 ; xvi. 10, 

2 Acts xix. 22 ; 1 The.js. hi. 2 ; Phil, ii 18—20. 3 i xvi. 10. 

* 1 Tim. i. 3. t 1, 2 Thess., 2 Cor., Phil., Col. 

Acts xvi. 3 ; xvh. 14 ; xviii. 5. 7 i (Jor. iv. 17 ; xvi. 10. 

® Acts XX. 4. 9 Phil. ii. 18-20. 2 Tim. iv. 0, 13. 

Circ. A.D. 51. ^ Circ. A.l>. 00. 

14 p. 250. IIl- admits that they “contain important historic indicHtions.” 

^ It has always been recognised us a most natural touch in Tennyson's poem, “Tho 
grandmother, that she ■si)caks of her old sons as though they were still lads. But even 
It iirnothtnis had reached the age of forty by tho time he was api>ointed “l?iahop” of 
Bphesus, there would be nothing incongruous in saying to him, MijSeiV oot. tSJ? v^ornro^ 
Ka7a4>porttTw (1 iim. IV. 12), or TO? vtutTtpiKus (fttvyt (2 Tim. ii. 22), c-siieciully OS 

were writ en not .naav years after the fx// th our avrov €^ovO*vr](rj} of 1 Cor. xvi. 11, 
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forth WO iiovor find him vrithouti at least two associates — at this timo 
Silas and Timothy ; afterwards Titus and Timothy in Macedonia and Achaia, 
and Luke and Aristarchus in his journey to Rome. 

It may surprise us that the first step ho took was to circumcise Timothy ; 
and that since the rite might be performed by any Israelite, he did it with his 
own hands.^ We have, indeed, seen that he was in all probability driven to 
circumcise the Gentile Titus ; but we are not told of any pressure put upon 
him to pei-form the same rite for Timothy, who, though the son of a Jewess, 
had grown up without it. Nothing is more certain than that, in St. Paul’s 
opinion, circumcision was valueless. His conduct, therefore, can only be re- 
garded as a second concession to, or rather a prevention and anticipation of, 
prejudices so strong that tliey might otherwise have rendered his work im- 
possible. St. Luke says that it was done “ on account of the Jews in those 
regions; for they all knew that his father was a Greek.’’ Now, if this was 
generally known, wlicreas it was not so widely known that his mother was a 
Jewess, St. Paul felt that Timothy would everywhere be looked upon as an 
nncircumcised Gentile, and as such no Jew would eat with him, and it would 
bo hopeless to attempt to employ him as a preacher of the Messiah in tlio 
synagogues, which they always visited as the beginning of their labours.. If, 
on the other hand, it were known that he was by birth a Jewish boy — since 
the imle was that nationality went by the mother’s side^ — an nncir- 
cumcised Jew would bo in every Ghetto an object of execration. If, 
then, Timothy was to bo ordained to the work of the ministry, his cirenm- 
cision was indispensable to his usof ulness, and his Jewish parentage was .suffi- 
cient to deprive the act of the dangerous significance which might much more 
easily be attached to it in the case of Titus. Obviously, too, it was better 
that Paul should do it spontaneously than that it should i-eceive a factitious 
importance by being once more extorted from him in spite of protest. He 
did it, not in order to please liiinself, but tliat ho might condescend to the 
ijifirmities of the weak.^ 

The circumcision was followed by a formal ordination. The whole Chureli 
was assembled ; the youth made the x>ublic profession of his faith ; ^ the eldervS 
and Paul himself solemnly laid their hands ux)on his hojid; '" the x>rophetic 
voices which liad marked him out for a great Avork® were confirmed by 
those who now charged him with the high duties whieli lay before him, 
and at the same timo warned him of the dangers Avhich those duties 

* By none, however, except an Israelite {Ahhdda Zaray f. 27, 1). 

2 “ Partus sequitur ventrem ” is the rule of the Talmud {Ikrhoi'vthy 1, 4, Ac. ; 
Wetst. ad loc.). If the Jews knew that his mother wjis a Jewess, ami yet that he h.wl 
not received the “ seal of the covenant,” they would have treated him as a mmmstr, 
(See Ewald, Altertfi. 257.) 

* Hoin. XV. 1 ; 1 Cor. ix* 20. 

^ 1 Tim. vi. 12, Ctfio\6yri<rai Kokriv bfiokoyCav h>tamov iiaprvfHav. 

* 1 Tim. iv. 14, rb xofiiCfia h iS60rf <roi 6ta rrpoifujretai /xcra Tai*» rou vpeirfiv 

r«pi'ov, 2 Tim. i. 6, fiia rCiv x**P"*' H®''* 

® 1 Tim. L 18, KatA ra^ irf>oayiM}avK ivl <ri wpotftrfTtCaif, Compare the happy projjnostica* 
tiens of Staupitz about the work of Luther. 
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involved ; ^ the grace of the Holy Spirit descended like a flame into his lioart,* 
and the gentle boy of Lystra was henceforth the consecrated companion of 
toils and wanderings, of which the issue was the destined conversion of tlio 
world. 

The mission opened with every circumstance of encouragement. The 
threefold cord of this ministry was not quickly broken. At each city which 
they visited they announced the decisions an'ived at by the Apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem,^ and the Churches were strengthened in the faith, and 
grew in number daily. 

In tills way they traversed “ the Phrygian and Galatian district.” ^ There 
has been much speculation as to the towns of Phrygia at which they rested, 
but in the absolute silence of St. Luke, and in the extreme looseness of tlie 
term ‘"Phrygian,” we cannot be sure that St. Paul preached in a single town 
of the region which is usually included mider that term. That lie did not 
found any church seems clear from the absence of allusion to any Phrygian 
community in the New Testament. The conjecture that he travelled on this 
occasion to the far distant Colossse is most improbable, oven if it be not ex- 
cluded by the obvious inference from his own language.^ All that we can 
reasonably suppose is that after leaving Iconium ho proceeded to Antioch in 
Pisidia— since there could be no reason why ho should neglect to confirm the 
Church which he had foimded there — and then crossed the ridge of the 
Paroreia to Philomelium, from which it would have been possible for him 
either to take the main road to the great Phrygian town of Synnada, and 
then turn north-eastwards to Pessinus, or else to enter Galatia by a shorter 
and less frequented route which did not run through any Phrygian town of 
the slightest importance. It does not seem to have been any part of St. Paul’.s 
plan to evangelise Phrygia. Perhaps he may have originally intended to make 
his way by the road through Apamea, to Colossae and Laodicea, and to go 
down the valley of the Mseander to Ephesus. But if so, this intention was 
hindered by the guidance of the Holy Spirit.^ Such providential hindrances 
to a course which seemed so obvious may well have been mysterious to St. 
Paul ; but they appear less so to us when, viewing them in the light of history, 


^ 1 Tim. i. 18, U a crparcuf] et' avToi^ Tr)y KoXriv <rrpa7tiav ) cf, iv. 14 J ri. 12. 

- 2 Tim. i. 6, ava^tanvptlv (= “ to fan into fresh flame,” Kvpio>^ tov? ayOpaxag <f>v^Tayf Suid. f 
Vf^oSpoTepov rbnvp epya^co^at, Theophyl.) to xapt<7fia rov Btou, 6 e<rTiyiy <roi, (c.t.A. 

In a loose way even Antioch and Iconium might be regarded as Churches of Cilicia, 
Tarsus (as appears from coins, lewin, i. 171) being regarded as a capital of Lycaonia, 
Isauria, and even of Caria. Fiutber, the circular letter had been drawn up with more or 
less express reference to what had taken place in these Churches (Acts xv. 12). 

^ Tne true reading is rriv ^pxryiav koX roXaToewF Ytopov (M, A, B, C, D). 

^ Col. i. 4, 6, 7 ; ii. 1. 

® It will be seen that I take the clause KioXvBtyreg, k.t.k. (Acts xvi. 6) retrospectively — 
t.c., as the reason assigned for their divergence into the Phrypan and Galatian district. 
If they entertained the design of preaching in Asia — t.e., in Lydia — the natural road to 
it would have been from Antioch of Pisidia, and it is hardly likely that they would have 
intentionally turned aside to the semi barbarous regions of Phrygia and Galatia first; 
indeed, we have St. Paul’s own express admission (CJal. iv. 13) that his evangelisation of 
Gi^tia was the result of an accidental sickness. The permission to preach in Asia was 
only dcUtjed (Acts xix. 10). 
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irn see that ofherwiso the Epistle to the Galathiua might never have been 
written, and that thus the whole course of Christian theology might have been 
entirely changed. 

Of any work in Phrygia, therefore, there was nothing to narrate ; ^ but we 
may well deplore St. Luke^s non-acquaintance with the details of that visit to 
Galatia, which were deeply interesting and important, and of which we are 
now left to discover the incidents by piecing the f ragmentary notices and allu- 
sions of the Epistle. 

We may suppose that on finding it impossible to preach at this time in the 
groat cities of Lydian Asia,^ St. Paul and his companions next determined to 
make tlieir way to the numerous Jewish communities on the shores of the 
Enxino. Tlioy seem to liave had no intention to i)reach among a people so 
now to them, and apparently so little promising, as the Galatians. But G(mI 
lijid other designs for tlioni; they wore detained in Galatia, and their stay was 
attended with very memorable results. 

St. Luke, who uses tlie ordinary geographical term, must undoubtedly 
have meant by the term Galatia that central district of the Asian peninsula* 
which was inhabited by a people known to the ancient world under the names 
of Celts, Galatians, Gauls, and (more recently) Gallo-Greeks. Their history 
was briefly this. When the vast tide of Aryan migration began to set to the 
westward from the valleys of the Oxus and the plains of Turkestan, the Celtic 
family was among the earliest that streamed away from their native seats.^ 
They gradually occupied a great part of the centre and west of Europe, and 
various tribes of the family were swept hither and thither by different 
ourrents, as they mot with 8i)eoial obstacles to their unimpeded progress. One 
of their Brennuses,'* four centuries before the Christian era, inflicted on Romo 
its deepest humiliation. Another, one hundred and eleven years later,® filled 
Kovthcni Greece with terror and rapine, and when his hordes were driven 
hack by the storms and portents which seconded the determined stand of the 
Greeks at Delphi, they joined another body under Leonnorius and Lutarius,! 

' That S07ne converts were made is implied hy Acts xviii. 23. The absence of a 
definite Plirvgian C’hnrch is seen in the silence about any collection there. 

- “ Asia’’ in the Acts (cf. Oatull. xlvi. 5) seems always to mean the region round the 
old “Asian meadow” of Homer (//. ii. 461)— i.r., the entire valley and plain of the 
( Jnyster - f.e., Lydia. Every one of “ the seven churches which are in Asia ” (Rev. i. — iii.) 
is Ijydian. 

Tlie term Asia Minor is first used by Orosius in the fourth century (Oros. i 2). 

On the Celtic migrations, see the author's Families of Speech^ 2nd ed. (reprinted in 
Limgnarfe aad Lanavoffes)^ p. 329. 

B.C. 390. The word Brennus is a Latinised form of the title which is preserved in 
the Welsh breniHf “ khig,” 

6 B.C. 279. 

7 Liv. xxxviii. 16. These names — Celtic words of obscure origin with Latin termina- 
tions -are eagerly seized on by German travellers and commentators, and identified with 
Leonard and luothair (Luther), in order to prove that the people of Galatia were not Celts, 
but Teutons. Why Imth French and Germans should be so eager to claim af^ties with 
these not very creditable Galatians 1 cannot say ; but meanwhile it must be regarded as 
certain tliat the Galatm were Celts, and not only Celts, but Crmiio Celts. The only 
other arguments, besides those two names, adduced bv Wleseler and other German 
uTiters nre— (1) 'Hie name Ornmnapofis-^Vk latc and hlaeous hybrid which, at the 
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struggled across the Hellespont in the best way they could, and triuniphantly 
ostaWished themselves in the western regions of Asia Minor. But their exactions 
soon roused an opposition which led to an effectual curbing of their power, and 
they wore gradually confined in the central region which is partly traversed by 
the valleys of the Sangarius and the Halys. Here we find them in three tribes, 
each of which had its own capital. Bordering on Phrygia were the Tolisto- 
bogii, with their capital Pessinus; in the centre the Tectosages, with their 
capital Ancyra ; and to the eastward, bordering on Pontus, were the Trociui, 
with their capital Tavium.^ Originally the throe tribes wore each divided 
into four totrarchies, but at length they were united (B.C. 65) under Deiotarus, 
tetrarch of the Tolistobogii, the Egbert of Galatian history.^ The Romans 
under On. Manlius Yulso had conquered them in B.C. 189,^ but had left them 
nominally independent ; and in B.C. 36 Mark Antony made Amyntas king. 
On his death, in B.C. 25, Galatia was joined to Lycaouia and part of Pisidia, 
and made a Roman province ; and since it was one of the Imperial provinces, 
it was governed by a Propraetor. Tliis was its political condition when Paul 
entered Pessinus, which, though one of the capitals, lies on the extreme 
frontier, and at that time called itself Sebasto of the Tolistobogii.^ 

The providential cause which led to St. Paul’s stay in the country was, as 
he himself tolls us, a severe attack of illness : and the manner in which he 
alludes to it gives us reason to infer that it was a fresh access of agony from 
that ‘‘stake in the flesh” -which I believe to have been acute ophthalmia, 
accompanied, as it often is, by violent cerebral distiuhance.''* In his letter to 
his Galatian converts ho makes a touching apj^eal, which in modem phraseology 
might run as follows Become as I am, brethren, I beseech you ” (i.e., free 


only points to the settlement of some Teutonic community among the Gauls ; (2) the 
tribe of Teutobodiaci, about whom we know too little to say what the name means ; and 
(3) the assertion of 8t. Jerome that the Galatians (whom he had x>ersonally visited) 
spoke a language like the people of Treves (Jer, in Ep. Gal, ii. j^rarf.). This argument, 
however, tells precisely in the opposite direction, since the exx>rcssions of (.’a>s«r and 
Tacitus decisively prove that the Treveri were Gauls (Tac. Ann. i. -43, //. iv. 71 ; Ga’s. 
B. G. ii. 4, &c.), though tliey ax)ed Teutonic peculiarities (Cses. B. G. viii. 25; 'J’ae. 
Germ. 28). Every trait of their character, every certain i>henomcnon of their Janguagt*, 
every proved fact of their history, shows beyond the shadow of a doubt tliat tlic* (ialata*, 
or Gauls, were not Slav.s, nor Teutons, but Celts ; and it is most probable tliat the names 
(ralate and Celtas are etymologically identical. Ilio ingenuity which elaborately sets 
itself to overthrow accepted and demonstrated conclusions leads to endless waste of time 
and s])ace. Any who are curious to see more on the subject will find it iu the Excursus 
of r>r. Lightfoot’s Galatians, pp. 229—240. 

J Tolistobogii, or Tolosatobogii, seems to combine the elements of Tolosa (Toulouse) 
and Boii. The etymologies of Tectosages (who also occur in Aquitaine, Cajs. B. G. vi. 2 1 ; 
Strabo, j). 187) and Trocmi are uncertain. Other towns of the Galatce were Abrostola, 
Aiuorium, Tolosochorion, towns of the Tolistobogii ; Corbeus and Aspona, of the 'i’ecto* 
sages ; Mithradatium and Danala, of the Trocmi. 

* Strabo, i). 5G7. 

^ Liv. XXXV iii. 12. “Hi jam degeneres sunt; mixti et Gallograeci vere, quod ai)pel* 
lantur.” 

^ It is now a i^erc heap of mins. 

® On tliis subject s(‘e injra^ Excursus X., “Tlic Stake in the Flesh.” 

^ Gal. iv. 12—14. TJiis passage may serve to illustrate the necessity of a now English 
version fou.ndcd on better readings. Tims in verse 12, the “6c” of our versiou should be 
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from tlio yoke of external and useless ordinances), ** for I, too, made myself as 
you are.^ Jew that I was, I placed myself on the level of you Gentiles, and 
now I want you to stand with me on that same level, instead of trying to 
make yourselves J ews. I do not wish to speak by way of complaint about 
you. You never did vie any personal wrong.^ Nay, you know that when I 
preacliod the Grospel among you, on my first visit, it was in consequence of an 
attack of sickness, which detained me in the midst of a journey ; you could 
not, therefore, feel any gratitude to mo as though I had come with the express 
purpose of preaching to you ; and besides, at that time weak, agonised witli 
pain, liable to fits of delirium, with my eyes red and ulcerated by that disease 
by which it pleases God to lot Satan buffet me, you might well have been 
tempted to regard me as a deplorable object. My whole appearance must 
liavo been a trial to you — a temptation to you to reject me. But you did 
not; you were very kind to me. You might have treated me with con- 
temptuous indifference ; you might have regarded mo with positive loathing ; * 
but instead of this you honoured, 30U loved me, you received me as thougli 
I was nil angel — nay, even as though I were the Lord of angels, as though I 
were oven He whom I jireached unto you. How glad you were to see me ! 
How eagerly you congratulated yourselves and me on the blessed accident — 
nay, rather, on the blessed providence of God, which had detained me amongst 
you!^ So generous, so affectionate were you towards me, that I bear 
you witness that to aid me as I sat in misery in the darkened rooms, 
nnablo to boar even a ray of light without excruciating pain, you would, 


rehflored ‘‘become and the “ I am a« you ore ” should be “ I became the “ not 
injured ” should be “did not injure,” since the tense is an aoiist, not a j>erfect, and the 
allusion is to some fact which we do not know. In verse 13 the ought not to be left 
unnoticed ; “ through infirmity of the flesh ” is a positive mistake (since this would 
require 61 ’ ;>cr) for “on account of an attsick of illness,” os in Thuc. \i, 102; 
Tb nMTtpov lU'obably means “ the former time,” not “at the first.” In verse 14 the best 
reading is not t'ov rreipaapof pov, but rby n. vfibiy (i*, A, B, C, D, F, O, Ac., and “ faciliori 
loctioni praestat ardua”) ; and c^fim/aore is stronger than “ rejected.” In verse 15, vov, 
not Ti 9 , is probably the right reading, and should certainly bo omitted — and the mean- 
ing is not “where is the blessedness ye spake ofy** but “your self-congratulation on my arrival 
aniongyou;” the dr should certainly be omitted with &3 it makes the Greek 

idiom far more vivid, although inadmissible in Englkh (cf. John xv. 22; xix. 11). In 
verse 1C the w<rrf draws a conclusion, “so that,” which is suddenly and delicately changed 
into a question, “have I?” instead of “I have.” It is only by studying the intensely 
cliaracteristic Greek of St. Paul that we ai*e able, as it were, to lay our hands on his 
breast and feel every beat of his heart. 

I Gal. ii. 17 ; 1 Cor. ix. 21. 

3 Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 6 , ovk iixi A.€XyTnj*c<i'. 

^ Cf . 2 Cor. X. 10. His bodily presence is iu(r9ev^^, and his speech 

* Lit., “Ye did not despise nor loathe your temptation m my flesh y* one of tlio 
nobly careless expressions of a writer wbo is swayed by emotion, not by grammar. It 
means “ You did not loathe,” &c., “ me, though my bodily a^iect was a temptation to 
you.” “ Grandis tentatio discinuHs, si magister infirmetur ” (Frimas.). On the possible 
connexion of effjrrvVare with epilepsy see it^ra, p. 713. It would be most accurately ex- 
plained by ophthalmia. 

* The sufferings of St. Paul from travels when in a prostrate condition of body have 
been aptly oomparod by Dean Howson to those of St. Carrsostom and Henry Martyn to 
Pontns. They^th he buried at Tocat (Comana). (0, and H. i. 295.) 
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if that could have helped mo, have plucked out your .eyes and given them 
to me.*’ ^ 

Nothing is more natural than that the traversing of vast distances over the 
burning plains and freezing mountain passes of Asia Minor — the constant 
changes of climate, the severe bodily fatigue, the storms of fine and blinding 
dust, the bites and stings of insects, the coarseness and scantness of daily 
fare — should have brought on a return of his malady to one whose health was 
so shattered as that of Paul. And doubtless it was the anguish and despair 
arising from the contemplation of his own* heartrending condition, which 
added to his teaching that intensity, that victorious earnestness, which made 
it so all-prevailing with the warm-hearted Gaids.- If they were ready to 
receive him as Christ Jesus, it was because Christ Jesus was the Ali)lia and 
the Omega, the beginning and the end of all his teaching to them. And 
hence, in his appeal to their sense of shame, lie uses one of his own iiiimifahly 
picturesque words to say, Senseless Galatians, what evil eye bew'itclied 
3"ou before whose eyes, to avert them from such evil glances, I painted as it 
were visibly and large the picture of Jesus Christ crucified.”^ 

But the zealous readiness of the Galatians, their impulsive affection, the 
demonstrative delight with wdiich they accepted tlie new teaching, was not 
solely due to the pity which mingled with the admiration inspired by the new 
teacher. It may have been due, in some small measure, to the affinities 
presented by the new religion to the loftiest and noblest parts of their old 
beliefs ; and at any rate, being naturally of a religious turn of mind,^ they may 
have been in the first instance attracted by the hearing of a doctrine which 
promised atonement in consequence of a shedding of blood. But far more 
than tliis, the quick conversion of the Galatians was due to tho iniglity out- 

1 No one disputes that this in itself may be a metaphorical expression for any severe 
sacrifice, as in Oat. Ixxxii. : — 

“ Quinti si tibi vis oculos debere Catullum, 

Aut aliud si quid carius est oculis.” 

But how incomparably more vivid and striking, and how much more germane to the 
occasion, does the expression become if it was an attack of oplithalmia from whicli Paul 
was suifering ! 

2 No doubt the Galatians with whom he had to deal were not the Gallic peasants who 
were despised and ignorant (“paene servorum loco habentur,” Ores. B, G. id. 13) ; but 
the Gallo-graeci, the more cultivated and Hellenised Galli of the towns. (Long in Diet. 
Geofjr. 

^ Gal. iii. 1. Omit tt} aX-qOtia firi 7rti6t<r$ai with W, A, B, D, E, F, G, &c., and iv vnU' 
with H, A, B, C. 

^ Gal. iii. 1, ot? Kar o</>0aA/jLous ’l>/<rou« XpiOTos i<TTavpa)fi^vo^. It is true that 

Trpoypa^eii/ is elsewhere always used in the sense oi “ to write before ” (Rom. xv. 5 ; 
Eph. iii. 3), and not “to post” or “placard” (Ar. Av. 450), even in Hellenistic andlato 
Greek (1 Macc. x. 36 ; Jude 4 ; Justin, Apol. ii. 52, B) ; but tho sense and the context 
here seem to show that St. Paul used it — as we often find modem compounds used - in 
a different sense (TrpoeCojypatfnjerj). The large picture of Jesus Christ crucified wni set up 
before the mental vision of these spiritual children of Galatia (“ Dicitur fascinus proprie 
inf antibus nocere” — Primas.) to avert their wandering glances from tho dangerous 
witchery (ns vjuds ifidtrKavey) of the evil eye 3n, Prov. xxiii. 6 ; Ecclua. xiv. 6, Ac. ; 

-fir* A. i. 53). We may be reminded of the huge emblazoned banner 
with which Augustine and his monks caught the eye of Ethelbert at Canterbury. 

• “Natio est omnis Gallonim admodum dedita religionibus ” (Cies. B, Q, vi. 16 ), 
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pouring of tho Spirit which followed Paul’s preaching, and to the new powers^ 
which were wrought in his converts by their admission into the Church. But 
while these were the results among the truer converts, there must have also 
been many whoso ready adhesion was due to that quick restlessness, that 
eager longing for cliange, which characterised them,* as it characterised tho 
kindred family of Greeks with which they were at this time largely mingled. 
It was the too quick springing of the good seed on poor and shallow soil ; it 
was the sudden flaming of fire among natures as light, as brittle, as inflammable 
as straw. The modification of an old reli^on, the hearty adoption of a new' 
one, tho combination of an antique worship with one which was absolutely 
recent, and as unlike it as is possible to conceive, had already been illustrated 
in Galatian history. As Celts they had brought with them into Asia their 
old Druidisiu, with its haughty priestcraft, and cruel expiations.* Yet they 
had already incorporated with this the wild nature-worship of Agdistis or 
Cybele, tho mother of the gods. They believed tliat the black stone which 
had fallen from heaven was her image, and for centuries after it had been 
carried off to Romo^ they continued to revere her venerable temple, to give 
alms to her raving eunuchs, to tell of the vengeance which she had inflicted 
on the hapless Atys, and to regard the pine groves of Dindymus with 
awe.® But yet, while this Phrygian cult was flourishing at Pessinus, and 
commanding the services of its hosts of mutilated priests, and while at 
Tavium tho main object of worship wasii colossal bronze Zeus of the ordinary 
Greek type,® at Ancyra, on the other hand, was established the Roman 
deification of the Emperor Augustus, to whom a temple of white marble, 
still existing in ruins, had been built by the common contributions of 
Asia.’’ Paul must have seen, still fresh and unbroken, tho celebrated 
Monnmentmi Ancyrannm, the will of Augustus engraved on tho marble of 


1 Gal. iii. 5, b imxoprrf^p (= abundantly nupplying ; cf. Phil. i. 19; 2 Pet. i. 5) 
rb rrv€Vfta koX hipyiijv Svyantn: ip vfiiy. The lattCT clause may undoubtedly mean 

“ working miracles among you ; ” but the parallels of 1 Cor. xii. 10 ; Matt. xiv. 2, seem 
to show that it means “ working powers in you.” See, too, Isa. xxvi. 12; Heb. xiii. 21. 
fpipyrjfxa means, as liishop Andrewes says, “ a work inwrought in us.” In 1 Cor. xii. 10 
the “ operations of powers’^ are distinguished from the “ gifts of heafings.^^ 

2 Ciesar complains of their “mobilitas,” “levitas,” and “infirmitas aniim,”and sjiys, 
“ in consiliis cainendis mobiles et no^is plerumque rebus studentes ” (B. G, ii. 1 ; iv. 5 ; 
iii. 10 ; and Liv. x. 28). 

^ Strabo, xii. 5, p. 507, who tells us that they met in council at Drynemetum, or 
“ Oak-shrine” {drw cf. 6pr?, and ncmed, “temple^'), ns Vernemetum = “Great-shrine” 
(Venant. Fortuu. i. 9), and Augustonemetum ~ “ Augustus-shrine. ” 

* P.O. 204. See Liv. xxix. 10, 11. The name of the town was dubiously connected 
with nf(r€ti/. (Herodian. i. 11.) 

^ Liv. xxxviii. 18 : Strabo, p. 489 ; Diod. Sic. iii. 58. Julian found the worship of 
Cybele still languishing on at Pessinus in A.D. 363, and made a futile attempt to 
galvanise it into life (Ainm. Marc. xxii. 9). The lucrative features in the worship of 
Cybele — the sale of oracles and collection of alms — may have had their attraction for tho 
avaricious Gauls. 

® Strabo, xii. 5. The very site of Tavium is unknown. 

7 Anc 3 rra— -then called Sebaste Tectosa^m, in honour of Augustus— is now the 
flourishing commercial town of Angora. Tho Haulos-Da^h— PauLMoontain — ^near Angora 
still reminds the traveller of St. Paul’s visit to these cities, wMch is idso rendered mote 
probable by their having been early episcopal sees. 
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tlie temple, and copied from the inscription set up by bis own command upon 
bronze tablets in front of bis mausoleum ; but while bo may have glanced at it 
with interest, and read with still deeper pleasure on one of tbe pillars the 
decree in wliicli the Emperor bad rewarded tbe friendliness of the Jews by a 
grant of religious immunity,^ be must have thought with some pity and indig- 
nation of the frivolity of spirit which could thus readily combine the oldest 
and the newest of idolatrous aberrations — the sincere and savage orgies of 
Dindymene with the debasing flattery of an astute intriguer — the passionate 
abandonment to maddening religious impulse, and the calculating adoration 
of political success. In point of fact, the three capitals of the three tribes 
furnished data for an epitome of their history, and of their character. In 
passing from Pessinus to Aucyra and Tavium the Apostle saw specimens of 
cults curiously obsolete side by side with others which were ridiculously new. 
Ho passed from Phrygian nature -worship through Greek mythology to 
Homan conventionalism. He could not but have regarded this as a bad sign, 
and ho would have seen a sad illustration of the poorer qualities whicli led to 
his own enthusiastic reception, if he could have read the description in a Greek 
rhetorician long afterwards of the Galatians being so eager to seize upon wdiat 
was now, that if they did but get a glimpse of the cloak of a philosopher, 
they caught hold of and clung to it at once, as steel filings do to a magnet.^ 
In fact, as ho had bitter cause to learn afterwards, the religious views of the 
Gauls were more or less a reflex of the impressions of the moment, and their 
favourite sentiments the echo of the language used by the last comer. But 
on his first visit their faults all seemed to be in the background. Their ten- 
dencies to revelries and rivalries, to drunkenness and avarice, to vanity and 
boasting, to cabals and fits of rage, were in abeyance,^ — checked if not mastered 
by the powerful influence of their new faith, and in some instances, we may 
hope, cured altogether by the grace of the Holy Spirit of God. All that ho 
saAv was theii* eagerness and afCection, their absence of prejudice, and willing- 
ness to learn — all that vivacity and warmheartedness which were redeeming 
points in their Celtic character.^ 

How long he Avas detained among them by Ijis illness wo are not told, but 
it was long enough to found scA^eral churclies, one perliaps in cacli of the three 
capitals, and it may be in some of the minor toAvns. His success was clearly 

. * Jos. Antt. xAd. 6, § 2. On Caesar- worship see Tac. Ann. iv. 55, 5G. 

2 Themistius, Or. xxiii., p. 299; op. Wetsteiii in Gal. i. 6. ical rpi^viov trapa</»at'cWcK 

tKKptfiai'TaL €v6v^ wcrirep rrj? \t6ov tol crtbtjpia. 

. •* GaL V. 7, 15, 21, 20. Diodorus Siculus says that they were so excessively drunken 

(icaTou'oi Kae' uTrep/SoAT}!/) that they drenched themselves Avith the raw wine imported hy 
mercliants, and drank with such violent eagerness as either to stupefy themselves to 
sleep or enrage themselves to madness (v. 20; cf. Ammian. IMarc. xv. 12). He also calls 
them “extravagantly avaricious” (v. 27 ; Liv. xxxviii. 27) and testifies to their disorderly 
and ge.sticulative fits of rage (v. 31; Ammian. Marc. l,c.). 

The Autality of traits of character in many races is extraordinary, and every one 
Avill recognise some of tliese Celtic peculiarities in the Welsh, and others in the Irish. 
Anciejit testimonies k) then weaknesses and vices have often been collected, but the 
brighter features AV’hich existed then, as they do still, are chiefly witnessed to by St 
Taul. 
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among tlie Gauls ; and in tlio abseuco of all personal salutaiions in liis EpLstlo, 
wo cannot tell whether any of the aboriginal Phrygians or Greek settlers, 
01* of the Roman governing class, embraced tho faith. But thongli he is 
avowedly writing to those who liad Ijoou Gentiles and idolaters,^ there must 
have been a considerable number of converts from the large Jewish popu- 
lation - wliich liad been attracted to Galathi by its fertility, its thriving com- 
inerco, and tho privileges which secured them tho free exercise of their 
religion. These Jews, and their visitors from Jemsalcm, as we shall sec here- 
after, proved to be a dangerous element in the infant Church. 

Tho success of this unintended mission may have detained St. Paul for a 
little time even after his convalescence ; and as he retraced his journey from 
Tavium to Pessiuus ho would have had the opportunity which he always 
desired of confirming his recent converts in tho faith. From Pessinus tho 
missionaries went towards Mysia, and laid their plans to pass on to the 
numerous and wealthy cities of western Bithynia, at that time a senatorial 
pro\nnco. But once more their plans, in some way unknown to us, were 
divinely overruled. The “Spirit of Jesus did not suffer them to enter a 
country which was destined indeed to be early converted, but not by them, 
and which plays a prominent part in the history of early Christianity.^ Once 
more divinely thwarted in tho fulfilment of their designs, they made no 
attempt to preach in Mysia,® which in its bleak and thinly populated uplands 
offered but few opportunities for evangelisation, but pressed on directly to 
Troas, where an event awaited them of immense importance, which was 
sufficient to explain the puriioso of Him who had shaped tho ends which they 
themselves had so ilifferently rough-hewn. 

From tho slopes of Ida,® Paul and Silvanus with their young attendant 

1 Gal. iv. 8; v. 2; vi. 12, &c. On the other hand, iv. 0 has been quoted (Jowett, 
i. 187) as “an almost exi»licit statement that they were Jews ; *’ this is not, however, 
necessarily the case. Doubtless, writing to a church in w'hich there were both Jews and 
Gentiles, St. Paul may use expressions which are sometimes more aj^propriato to one 
chiss, sometimes to the other, but “the w'eak and beggarly elements'' to wliich the 
converts are returning may include Gentile as well as Jewish ritmUisms ; and some of 
them may have passed through both phases. 

- St. Peter in addressing the Diiusjxna of Gal.atia and other districts (1 Pet. i. l)must 
have had Jews as well as Gentiles in view. The frequency of Old Testament quotations 
and illustrations in the Epistle to the Galatians is i>erhaps proof that not a few of the 
converts had been originally proselyte.s. Otherwise it would be impossible to account 
for the fact that “ in none of St. Paul’s Epistles has the cast of the reasoning a more 
Jewish character” (Jowett, i. 186). Gal. iii. 27, 28 may allude to the existence of con- 
vci’ts from both classes. 

^ Acts xvi. 7. This irro^ Aeyd.uci'or, wliich is the undoubtedly correct reading (N, A, B, 
C-, D, E, and many versions and Fathers), perhaps indicates thsit St. Luke is here using 
some document which furnislied him with brief notes of this part of PauPs journeys. 
'I'he remarkable fact that in the FUioqne controversy neither side appealetl to this exjjres- 
sion shows how early the text had been altered by the copyists. 

^ See Pliny’s letter to Trajan (x. 97), when ho was Proconsul of Bithynia, ;isking 
stlvice how to deal with the Christians. 

* This must be tho meaning of (=o^Vrf«, “neglecting”). It cannot be 

translated “passing through,” which would be though a glance at the map will 

show that they must have passed through Mysia without stopping. Tli© absence of 
synagogues and tho remote, unknown character of the region account for this. 

® Acts xvi. 8, 
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descended the ravine which separated the inouutaiu from the port and colony. 
They were on classic ground. Every step they took revealed scones to which 
the best and brightest poetry of Greece had given an immortal interest. As 
they emerged from the pine groves of the many-fouutained liill, with its 
exquisite legend of (Euone and her love, they saw beneath them the 

“ Hinging plains of windy Troy/* 
where the great heroes of early legend had so often 

Drunk delight of battle with their peers.*' 

But if they had ever heard of 

‘ ‘ The face that lamiched a thousand ships, 

Or sacked the topmost towers of Ilion,” 

or looked \^dth any interest on the Simois and the Scamander, and the huge 
barrows of Ajax and Achilles, they do not allude to them. Their minds were 
full of other thoughts. 

The town at which they now arrived had been founded by the successors of 
Alexander, and had been elevated into a colony with the Jtis Italicuin. This 
privilege had been granted to the inhabitants solely because of the romantic 
interest which the Romans took in the legendary cradle of their greatness, an 
interest which almost induced Constantine to fix there, instead of at Byzantium, 
the ^pital of the Eastern Empire. Of any preaching in Alexandria Troas 
nothing is told us. On three separate occasions at least St. Paul visited it} 
It was there that Carpus lived, who was probably his host, and ho found it a 
place peculiai’ly adapted for the favourable reception of the Gospel.- On this 
occasion, however, his stay was very short, because he was divinely commanded 
to other work. 

St. Paul had now been labomiug for many years among Syrians, Cilicians, 
and the mingled races of Asia Minor ; but during that missionary activity he 
Imd been at Roman colonies like Antioch in Pisidia, and must Imve been 
thrown very frequently into the society of Greeks and Latins. He was himself 
a Roman citusen, and the constant allusions of his Epistles show that he, like 
St. Luke, must have been struck with admiration for the order, the discipline, 
the di^ity, the reverence for law which characterised the Romans, and 
especially for the bravery, the determination, the hardy spirit of self-denial 
which actimted the Roman soldier.^ Ho tells us, later in Ids life, how 
frequently his thoughts had turned towards Rome itself,^ and as lie brooded 


2 2 Cor. a 12 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 6-9; and Acts xx. 6; and 

2 2 Cor. ii. 12. 

find'to a voyageVjU^elfr'’' “’’‘P 
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on tho divinely iudieaiod future of Oliristiauity, we cannot doubt that wliilo 
wandering round tlie then busy but now land*locked and desolate harbour of 
Troas, he had thrown many a wistful glance towards tho hills of Imbros and 
Samothrace ; and perhaps when on some clear evening the colossal peak of Athos 
was visible, it seemed like some vast angel who beckoned him to carry the 
good tidings to tho west. The Spirit of Jesus had guided him hitherto in his 
journey, had prevented him from Tjreaching in the old and famous cities of 
Asia, had forbidden him to enter Bithynia, had driven the stake deeper into 
his flesh, that he might preach tho word among tho Grauls. Anxiously must 
ho have awaited further guidance ; — and it came. In the night a Macedonian 
soldier^ stood before him, exhorting him with these words, “ Cross over into 
Macedonia and help us.*’ When morning dawned, Paul narrated the vision to 
liis companions,^ “ and immediately we sought,” says the narrator, who here, 
for tho first time, appears as the companion of the Apostle, “ to go forth into 
Macedonia, inferring that tho Lord lias called us to preach the Gospel to 
them.” With such brevity and simplicity is the incident related which of all 
others was tho most important in introducing the Gospel of Christ to the most 
advanced and active races of the world, and among them to those races in 
whose hands its future destinies must inevitably rest. 

Tho other incident of this visit to the Troas is the meeting of Paul with 
Luke, the author of tho Acts of the Apostles and tho Gospel. This 
meeting is indicated with profound modesty by the sudden use of tho 
pronoun wo ; ” but oven without this the vivid accuracy of detail in the 
narrative which immediately ensues, is in such striking contrast with tho 
incagreness of much that has gone before, that we should have been driven to 
conjecture the iiresence of the writer on board the little vessel that now 
slipped its hawsers from one of the granite columns which we still see lying 
prostrate on tho lonely shores of the harbour of Troas. 

And this meeting was a happy one for Paul ; for, of all the fellow- workers 
with whom ho was thrown, Timothous alone was dearer to him than Luke. 
From tho appearance and disappearance of the first personal pronoun in the 
subsequent chapters of the Acts,® we see that he accompanied St. Paul to 
Philipi)i, and rejoined him there some seven years afterwards, never again to 
paiHi with him so long as wo are able to pursue his history. How deeply St. 
Paul was attached to him appears in the title “ the beloved physician ; ” how 
entire was his fidelity is seen in the touching notice, “ Only Luke is with me.” 

1 The and the €<TTi>?, and the instant recognition that it waa a Macedonian, 
perhaps imply this. It is called an opa^ia, which is used of impressions more distinct 
than those of dreams. Acts x, 3, iv opaftan (^ou epw?. Matt, xvii. 9 (the Transfigura- 
tion). 

^ D, oi5i/ Bitf/^caTO rb opafia (Acts xvi. 10). 

* The ‘^wo” be^ns in Acta xvi. 10; it ends when Paul leaves Philippi, xvii, 1. It ii 
resumed at Philippi at tho close of the third missionary journey, xx. 5, and continues till 
the arrival at Jerusalem, xxi. 18. It again appears in xxvii. 1, and continues throughout 
the journey to Home. Luke was also with the Apostle during his first (Ck>L iv. 14 ; 
l^hilem. 24) and second imprisouiaents (2 Tim. iv, 11), It is far from certain that 
2 Cor. viii. 18 refers to him. 
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He shared his journeys, his dangers, his shipwreck ; he shared and cheered 
his long imjirisonments, first at Cajsarea, ilieii at Rome. More than all, he 
became the biographer of the G-reat Apostle, and to his allegiance, to his 
ability, to his accurate preservation of facts, is duo nearly all that we know of 
one who laboured more abundantly than all the Apostles, and to whom, more 
than to any of them, the cause of Christ is indebted for its stability and its 
dissemination. 

Of Luke himself, beyond what we learn of his movements and of his cha- 
racter from his own writings, wo know but little. There is no reason to reject 
the unanimous tradition that ho was by birth an Antiochene,^ and it is clear 
from St. Paul's allusions that ho was a Gentile convert, and that he had not 
been circumcised.^ That ho was a close observer, a careful narrator, a imui of 
cultivated intellect, and possessed of a good Greek style, ^ wo see from his two 
books ; and they also reveal to us a character gentle and manly, sympathetic 
and self-denying. The incidental allusion of St. Paul shows us that he was a 
physician, and this allusion is singularly confirmed by his own turns of phrase.^ 
The rank of a physician in those days was not in any respect so high as now 
it is, and does not at all exclude the possibility that St. Luke may have been a 
freedman ; but on this and all else which concerns him Scripture and tradition 
leave us entirely uniufoi*med. That ho was familiar with naval matters is 
strikingly shown in his account of the shipwreck, and it has even been con- 
jectured that he exercised his art in the huge and crowded merchant vessels 
which were incessantly coasting from point to point of the Mediterranean.^ 
Two inferences, at any rate, arise from the way in which his name is intro- 
duced : one that he had already made the acquaintance of St. Paul, perhaps 
at Antioch ; the other that, though lie liad some sjiccial connexion with 
Philippi and Troas, his subsequent close attachment to the Apostle in his 

1 Euseb. H, E. iii. 4; Jer, De Virr. Illustr, Such allusions as *‘Nicoliis, a proselyte 
of Antioch,” and the mention of Christians important there, but otherwise unknown, 
lend probability to this tradition (cf. xi. 20; xiii. 1, &c.). If we could attach any im- 
portance to the reading of D in Acts xi. 28 {<rvve<rrpanfifv(ov 6i it would show that 

Luke had been at Antioch during the year when Paul and Barnabas were working Miei o 
before the famine. The name Lucas is an abbreviation of Lucanus, a.s Silas of Silvanus ; 
but the notion that they were the same i)er8oii is preposterous. 

- Col. iv. 10, 11, 14. 

3 As an incidental confirmation that he was a Gentile, Bishop Wordsworth (<m 
1 Thess. ii. 9) notices that he says “day and night” (Acts ix. 24), whereas when he is 
rqx>rting the speeches of St. Paul (Acts xx. 31 ; xxvi. 7, in the Greek) ho, like St. l*aul 
himself (1 Tliess. iii 10; 2 Tliess. iii 8; 1 Tim. v. 5, Ac.), always says “night and day,*’ 
ill accordance with the Jewish notion that the night preceded the day. A more decisive 
indication that Luke was a Gentile is Acts i. 19, if fiioArfitTw awrwv, slipped into ,St. 
Peter’s speech. “Lucas, medicus Atiitiochensis, ut scripta ejus indicant ” (Jer.). 

^ 8ee a highly ingenious pai>er by Dr. Plumptre on St. Luke and 8t. Paul {The 
Expositor, No, xx., Aug., 1870). He quotes the following indications of medical know- 
ledge :—rhe combination of feverish attacks with dysentery (Acts xxviii. 8), and tho 
sense {!) of honorarium ; and o-^pd in Acts iii. 7 (cf. Hippocrates, 
p. 037) ; the incrustation caused by ophthalmia (Acts ix. 18) ; <VcrTa<ri? (Acts x. 9, 10) ; 

“Physician, heal thyself,” only in Luke iv. 23; ep6,x^ot 

Smith, Vop. and SkipmccJCf p. 15, who shows that St. Luke’s nautical knowledge is 
at once accurate and unprofessional. 
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journeys and irnpvlsonincnis may Imve arisen from a desire to give l»im the 
benotit of medical skill and attention in his freqnent attacks of sickness.* The 
lingering remains of that illness which prostrated St. Paul in Galatia may 
have furnished the first reason why it became necessary for Luke to accom- 
pany him, and so to beg^n the fraternal companionship which must have been 
one of the richest blessings of a sorely troubled life. 


«00il 

CHRISTIANITY IN MAOEDONIA- 


OHAPTER XXY. 

PHILIPPI. 

TJio day is short ; the work abuiuhuit ; tlie hil^ourers are remiss; the reward is 
great ; the master presse s.’’ — P iukk Aimdrji, ii. 

So with tlieir hearts full of the higli hopes inspired hy the consciousness that they 
were being led by the Spirit of Gkai, the two Apostles, with Luke and Tiino- 
thens, set sail from the port of Troas. As the south wind sped them fast upon 
their destined course, they may have seen a fresh sign that Ho was with them 
wlio causes the east wind to blow in the heavens, and by His i>ower brings in 
the south wind.2 Owing to this favourable breeze, they traversed in two days 
the distance which occupied five days when they retnmed.^ On the first day 
tliey ran past Tenedos and Imbros straight for Saniothrace, and anchored for 
the night to leeward of it. Did Paul as he gazed by starlight, or at early 
dawn, on tlie towering peak which overshadows that ancient island, think at 
all of its iminoraorial mysteries, or talk to his companions about the Cabin, or 
question any of the Greek or Roman sailors about the strange names of 
Axiocheros, Axiochersos, and Axiochersa? We would gladly know, but we 
liavo no data to help us, and it is strongly probable tliat to all such secondary 
incidents he was habitually indifferent. 

> Dr. riumptre (ahi supra) tries to show that the intercourse of Luke, the Physician, 
left its traces on St. Paul’s own language and tone of thought — the frequent use of 
vyiau'w (1 Tim. i. 10; vi. 3, &c., in eight places), which is found three times in St. Luke, 
and not in the other Gospels ; wmtw (1 Tim. vi. 4) ; ydyypaitm (2 Tim. ii. 17) ; (1 Tim. 

iii. 6 ; vi. 4, &c. ) ; KCKavrruHatrixevai (1 Tim. iv. 2) ; Kt'rjfiofitt’OL (2 Tim. iv. 3) j Hippocr., p. 
444 ; yviJivatrla (1 Tim. iv. 8) ; ardfiaxov (1 Tim, r. 23) ; the anti-ascetic advice of Col. ii. ZS 
(whioii means that ** ascetic rules have no value in relation to bodily fulness ” — ie., are 
no remedy against its consequences in disordered jmssions) ; KOLTarofi^i (PhiL iii. 2) ; 
wTKvBnKa (Phil. iii. 8, kc . ). The facts are curious and noticeable, even if they will not 
fully bear out the inference. 

^ * See Con, and Hows. i. 305. The description of the voyage by St. Luke, howevuf 
brief, is, as usual, demonstrably accurate in the minutest particuliu^ 

* Acts XX.. 

B 
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On the next. Jay, still scudding^ liofoi’o tlio wind,' they passed the mouth of 
the famous Nestus ; sailed northward of Thasos amid tho scones so full to us 
of the memory of Tliucydidos ; gazed for the first time on the “ gold- veined 
crags ” of Pangaeus ,* saw a rocky promontory, and on it a busy seaport, over 
which towered the marble Maiden Chamber of Diana ; and so, anclionng in 
the roadstead, set foot — three of them for the first time— on European soil. 
The town was Neapolis, in Thrace — the modem Kavala — which served as the 
port of the Macedonian Philippi. Here St. Paul did not linger. As at 
Seleucia, and Attaleia, and Perga, and Peiraous, and CeuchreaB, he seemed to 
regard the port as being merely a starting-point for the inland town.^ Accord- 
ingly, he at once left Neapolis by the western gate and took tho Egnatian road, 
which, after skirting tho shore for a short distance, turns northward over a 
narrow pass of Mount Pangaeus, and so winds down into a green delicious 
plain, — with a marsh on one side where herds of large-horned buffaloes wallowed 
among the reeds, and with meadows on the other side, which repaid the snows 
of Hasmus, gathered in the freshening waters of the Zygactes, with tho bloom 
and odour of tho liundred-potal rose. At a distance of about seven miles tliey 
would begin to pass through tho tombs that bordered tho roadsides in tho 
neighbourhood of all ancient cities, and one mile further brought them to 
Philippi, whose Acropolis had long been visible on the summit of its pre- 
cipitous and towering hill.^ 

Tlie city of Philippi was a monumental record of two vast empires. It had 
once been an obscure place, called Krenides from its streams and springs ; but 
Philip, the father of Alexander, liad made it a frontier town, to protect Mace- 
donia from tho Thracians, and had helped to establish his power by the 
extremely profitable working of its neighbouring gold mines. Augustus, proud 
of the victory over Brutus and Cassius, — ^won at tho foot of tho liill on which 
it stands, and on the summit of which Cassius had committed suicide, — elevated 
it to the rank of a colony, which made it, as St. Luke calls it, if not the first 
yet certainly “ a first city of that district of Macedonia.” ^ And this, probably, 
was why St. Paul went directly to it. When Perseus, tho last successor of 
Alexander, had been routed at Pydna (Juno 22, B.C. 168), Macedonia had 
been reduced to a Roman province in four divisions. These, in accordance 

^ St. Luke most accurately omits eu^Spo/ut^a-ofiev of the second day’s voyage ; a S.S.E. 
wind — and such are prevalent at times in this part of the vEgean— would speed them 
direct to Samothrace, but not quite in so straight a course from Samothrace to Neapolis. 

- V. sujyra^ p. 219. 

^ Appian, iv. 105. On the site of it is a small Turkish village, called Filibedjik. 

The full title, “ Colonia Augusta Julia Victrix Philippenshim,” is found on inscrip- 
tions {Miss. ArclM.y p. 18). A great deal has been written about i<rr\ irpuri} tVJv 
fiept6o5 TT,? Maxefioi'io? noAif KoAatpi'a. A favourite ex]jlanation is that it means “the first 
city of MicedonLa they came to,” regarding Neapolis as being technically in Thrace. 
Both parts of the explanation are mo.st improbable ; if nfnorn only meant “ the first 
they came to,” it would be a frivolous remark, and would require tho article and tho 
imperfect tense; and Neapolis, as the port of Philippi, was certainly re^rded as a 
Macedonian town. npwTTj is justifiable politically— for l^hilippi, though not tlio capital of 
Macedonia Prima, was certainly more important than Amphii>oli8. Bp. Wordsworth 
makes it mean “the chief city of f/tc/ronfar of Macedonia” (cf. Kzed:. xlr. 7j. 
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with <lio astute and macliiavellic policy of Romo, were kept distinct from each 
other by differences of privilege and isolation of interests which tended to 
foster mutual jealousies. Beginning eastwards at the river Nestus, Macedonia 
Prima reached to the Stryinon; Macedonia Secuuda, to the Axius ; Macedonia 
Teriia, to the Peneus; and Macedonia Quarta, to Illyricum and Epirus.* Tlie 
capitals of these divisions respectively were Amphipolis, Tliessalouica, — at 
which the Proconsul of the entire province fixed his residence, — Pella, and 
Pelagonia. It is a very reasonable conjecture that Paul, in answer to the 
appeal of the Vision, had originally intended to visit — as, perhaps, he ultimately 
did visit — all four capitals. But Amphipolis, in spite of its historic celebrity 
had sunk into comparative insignificance, and the proud colonial privileges of 
Philippi made it in reality the more important town. 

On the insignia of Roman citizenship which hero m<d his gaze on every 
side — the S.P.Q.R., the far-famed legionary eagles, the panoply of the Roman 
soldiers which he was hereafter so closely to describe, the two statues of 
Augustus, one in the paludament of an Imperator, one in the semi-nude 
cincture of a divinity — Paul could not have failed to gaze with curiosity ; and 
as they passed up the Egnatian road which divided the city, they must have 
looked at the figures of tutelary deities rudely scratched upon the rock, which 
showed that the old mythology was stiU nominally accepted. Can we suppost' 
that they were elevated so far above the sense of humour as not to smile with 
their comrade Silvanus as they passed the temple dedicated to the rustic god 
whose name he bore, and saw the images of the old man, 

So surfeit-swollen, so old, iind so profane,” 

whom the rural population of Italy, from whom these colonists had been drawn, 
worshipped with offerings of fruit and wine ? 

They had arrived in the middle of the week, and their first care, as usual, 
was to provide for their own lodging and independent maiiitenanco, to which 
Luke would doubtless be able to contribute by the exercise of his art. Tliey 
might have expected to find a Jewish community sheltering itself under the 
wings of the Roman eagle; but if so they were disappointed. Pliilippi was a 
military and agricultural, not a commercial town, and tlio Jews wei'e so few 
that they did not even possess a synagogfue. If during those days they made 
any attempt to preach, it could only have been in tho privacy of their rooms, 
for when the Sabbath came they wei*e not even sure that the town could boast 
of a proseucha, or prayer-house.^ They knew enough, however, of the habits 
of the Jews to feel sure that if there were one, it would be on tho river-l>ank, 
outside tho city. So they made their way through the gate * along the ancient 
causeway which led directly to the Gangites,* and under the triumphal arch 

^ liv. xlv, 18 — 29. We cannot be sure that these divisions were still rctamcsl. 

* Acts xvi 13. This is the sense which 1 extract from the various of >1, A 

B (?), 0, D, and from the versions. 

* Acts xvi. 18* rt/Av, H, A, B, C, D, Ac. 

* Perhaps from the same root as Ganges (Kenan, p. 145), 
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wliicli columemoraiod ilio greai vieioiy of Philippi uiiioiy-four years Ix'fore.^ 
That victory had finally decided the prevalence of the imperial system, which 
was fraught witli such vast consoqueuees for the world. In passing to the 
banks of the river the missionaries were on the very ground on which the 
battle had been fought, and near which the camps of Brutus and Cassius had 
stood, separated by the river from the army of Octavianus and Antony. 

But when they reached the poor open-air proseuchay^ strange to say, they 
only found a few women assembled there. It was clearly no time for form^ 
orations. They simply sat down, and entered into conversation with the little 
group. ^ Their words were blessed. Among the women sat a Lydian 
proselytess, a native of the city of Thyatira, who had there belonged to the 
guild of dyers.'^ The luxurious extravagance of the age created a large demand 
for purple in the market of Rome, and Lydia found room for her profitable 
trade among the citizens of Philippi. As she sat listening, the arrow of con- 
viction pierced her heart. She accepted the faith, and was baptised Avitli her 
slaves and children.^ One happy fruit her conversion at once bore, for she 
used hospitality without grudging. “ If you have judged me.” she said, “ to 
be faithful to the Lord, come to my house, and sbiy there.” To accede to the 
request, modestly as it was urged, was not in accordance with the principles 
which the gi*eat Apostle had kid down to guide his conduct. Fully acknow- 
ledging the right of evci^ missionary of the faith to be maintained by those 
to whom he ministered, and even to travel about with a wife, or an attendant 
deaconess, he had yet not only foregone this nght, but begged as a personal 
favour that it might not bo pressed upon him, because ho valued that proof of 
his sincerity which was furnished by the gratuitous character of his ministry. 
Lydik, however, would not be refused, and she was so evidently one of those 
generous natures who have learnt how far more blessed it is to give than to 
receive, that Paul did not feel it right to persist in his refusal. The trade of 
Lydia was a profitable one, an’A in her wealth, joined to the affection which he 
cherished for the Church of Philippi beyond all other Churches, we see the 
probable reason why he made other Churches jealous by accepting pecuniary 
aid from his Philippian converts, and from them alone.® 

There is some evidence that, among the Macedonians, women occupied a 
more independent position, and were held in higher honour, than in other 

1 Called Kiemer {Miss. Archiol.y p. 118). 

2 rroseiichae were circular-shaped enclosures open to the air (Epiphan. Hm’.r. Ixxx. 1) 
often built on the sea-shore or by rivers (Phil, in Place. 14 ; Jos. Anlt. xiv. 10, g ij; Tert! 
ad Nal. i. 13; Juv. Sat. iii, 12), for the facility of the frequent ablutions which Jewish 
worship required. 

^ Acts xvi. 1.3, eXoAoG/xev ; 14, Tois X^ovfi^voic. 

♦ The province of Lydia was famous for the art of dyeing in purple (Horn. II. vi. 141 ; 
Claud. Proserp. i. 270; Strabo, xiii. 4, 14). Sir G, \Vhcler found an inscription nt 
Thyatira mentioning “ the dyers” [ol 

^ . . . finivotfev. How \mlike invention is the narrative that, sum- 

moned by a vision to M -cedonia, his first and most important convert is a woman of the 
Asia in which the i^irit had forbidden him to preach ! 

® 1 ^^ess. ii. 5, 7, 0 ; twice in Thessalonica^ Phil. iv. 1C ; once in Athens, 2 Cor. xL 9 1 
once in Rome, Phil. iv. 10, ^ ^ i 
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parts of tlio worlcl.^ In liis Ejnstle to the Philipi>iaiis St. Paul aiakes promi- 
nent mention of two ladies, Euodia and Syntyche, who were well known in the 
Christian community, altliougli unliappily they could not agree witli each othcr.*^ 
The part that women played in the dissemination of the Gospel can hardly 
exaggerated, and unless it was a mere accident that only women were assembled 
in the prosencha on the first Sabbath at Philippi, wo must suppose that not a 
few of the male converts mentioned shortly afterwards ^ were originally won 
over by their influence. The only converts who are mentioned by name are 
Epaphroditus, for whom both Paul and the Philippian Church seem to have 
felt a deep regard; Clemens, and Syzygus, or “yokefellow,”* whom Paul 
addresses in a playful paronomasia, and entreats him to help the evangelising 
toils — the joint wrestlings for the Gosj)el — of Euodia and Syntyche. But 
besides these there w'ero other unnamed fellow- workers to whom St. Paul 
bears the high testimony that “ their names were in the book of life.*’ 

Very encouraging and very happy must these weeks at Philippi have 
been, resulting, as they did, in the founding of a Cliurch, to whose members 
ho finds it needful to give but few warnings, and against whom he d(x*s 
not utter a word of blame. Tlie almost total absence of Jews meant an 
almost total absence of persecution. The Philippians wei'C heart-whole in 
their Christian faith. St. Paul’s entire Epistle to them breathes of joy, 
affection, and gratitude. He seems to remember that he is writing to a 
colony, and a military colony — a colony of Roman “ athletes.” He reminds 
them of a citizenship loftier and more ennobling than that of Rome;^ he calls 
Epaphroditus not only his fellow-worker, but also bis fellow- soldier, one who 
had stood shoulder to shoulder with him in the new Macedonian phalanx, 
which was to join as of old in an advance to the concpiest of the world. He 
derives liis metaphorical expressions from the wn'stling-grouud and the race.® 
Alike St. Paul and St. Luke seem to rejoice in the strong, manly Roman 
nature of tliese converts, of wdioin many were slaves and fnx^dmou, but 
of wliora a large number had been soldiers, drawn from various parts of 
Italy in the civil wars — men of the hardy Marsiau and Peligiiiau stock — 
trained in the stem, strong discipline of the Roman legions, and un- 
sophisticated by the debilitating Hellenism of a mongrel population. St. Paul 
loved them more and honoured “them more than he did the dreamy, super- 
stitious Ephesians, the fickle, impulsive Gauls, or the conceited, factious 
Achaians. In writing to Thossalonica and Philippi he had to deal with men 
of a larger mould and manlier mind — more time and more tender than the men 

* Sfu Lightfoot, Phil Ip,, p. o5. - riiil. iv. 2. 3 xri. 40. 

^ It is time that the name does not occiw elsewhere, hut I cannot for a moment believe 
with Clemens Alex. {Strom, iii. t», § 53) and Kpiphanius [H, K in. 30) that the wonl 
'S.vCvyt means “wife.” Lydia is not mentioned in the Epistle, nuless the name of this 
Lydian lady was Euodia or Syntyche. She may have died, or have returned to her native 
city in the intervening years. She most assuredly would have been named if the Epistle 
had been a forgery. 

* Phil, i. 27, »roAtTev<(rd< : iii. 20, iroAiTcvfia. 

® I*hil. i* <mJiceT«: hi. 12, jitOfcw : 14, iirt rb : iv, 3, <rvr^Xi)<rai' ; i. 27f 

(TVJ'a^Xovi'Tf? ; iii, JO, rtf avT<f <rTot\ett>, 
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of Corintli, with their boastful ignorance which took itself for knowledge, or 
the men of Asia, with their voluptuous mysticisms and ceremonial pettiness. 
He was now thrown for the first time among a race which has been called the 
soundest part of the ancient world, ^ a race which shone forth like torches in 
narrow and winding streets, like stars that beamed their light and life in the 
dark firmament — blameless children of God amid the dwarfed and tortuous 
meanness of a degenerate race.^ 

Their stay in tliis fruitful field of labour was cut short by an unforeseen 
circumstance, which thwarted the greed of a few interested persons, and 
enlisted against Paul and Silas the passions of the mob. For there is this 
characteristic difference between the persecutions of Jews and Gentiles— that 
the former were always stirred up by religious fanaticism, the latter by 
personal and political interests which were accidentally involved in religious 
questions. Hitherto the Apostles had laboured without interruption, cliiefly 
because the Jews in the place, if there were any at all, were few and un- 
iutluential ; but one day, as they were on their way to the jyroseucha, they 
were met by a slave-girl, who, having that excitable, perhaps epileiHic diathesis 
which was the qualification of the Pythonesses of Helplii, was announced to 
be possessed by a Python spirit.^ Nothing was less understood in antiquity 
than these obscure phases of mental excitation, and the strange flashes of 
sense, and even sometimes of genius, out of the gloom of a perturbed intellect, 
were regarded as inspired and prophetic utterances. As a fortime-tellcr and 
dmner, this poor girl was held in high esteem by the credulous vulgar of the 
toTO.^ A slave could possess no property, except such pecidiu7n as liis master 
allowed him, and the fee for consulting tliis unofficial Pythoness was a 
lucrative source of income to the iicople who owned her. To a poor afflicted 
girl like this, whose infirmities had encii’cled her with superstitious reverence, 
more freedom would bo allowed than would have been granted, even in 
Philippi, to ordinary females in the little towm ; and she would be likely— 
esjieciaily if she were of Jewish birth — to hear fragments of inforraation about 


* See the excellent remarks of Hausrath, p. 281, seqq. 2 phil. ii. 15. 

2 Acts xvi. IG, 7ri\vfjLa UvOoji'a (n, A, 13, C, D, &c.). The corresponding Old Tcistaineiit 
exj^ression is (Lev. xx. 6). It i^oints to the use of ventriloquism, as I have 

sliown, s.v. ** Divination,” in Smith, Diet. At this period, and long before, people 
of this class — usually women — were regarded as prophetesses, inspir^ by the l*ythian 
Apollo (TrvOoXrjtrrot). Hence they were called and Evpv/cA<t?, from an ancient 

soothsayer named Eurycles and cvya(rrpt>v0ot, from the convulsive heavings, and the 
s])eaking as out of the depths of tne stomach, which accompanied their fits (Sophocles, 
Fr. orepi/o/LtavTty). See Plutarch, De Defect. Orac, 9; Galen, Gloss. Hippocr. (’EvyaoTp/piu^oi* 
ol KCKXeia'fjLei'OV tov crrofiaroi ^$eyy6n.evot, 5ta to BoKfxp €#c tVj? ycKrrpb? <^0tyyeo^ai). Hesych. S.V. 
Schol. ad Ar. Vesp. 1019, and Tertullian, Apol. 23, who distinctly defines them as 
people “qui de Deo pati existimantur, qui anhelando w'oefantur.” Neander (luotes 
from Ellis the interesting fact that the priest of Obo, in the Society Isles, found lamself 
unable to reproduce his former convulsive ecstasies of supposed inspiration, after his 
conversion to Christianity (Plantg., p. 176). 

* We know that “an idol is nothmg in the world,’* and therefore the expression that 
this girl had “a Python spirit” is only an adoption of the current Pagan phraseology 
about her. Hipjiocrates attributed epilei>tic diseases to iwssessiou by Aimllo, CJybele, 
Poseidon, Ac., DeMorho Sacr. (C. and H. i. 321). 
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taul aud liis teacliiug. Tlioy impressed themselves on her imagination, and 
on meeting the men of whom she liad heard such solemn things, she turned 
round ' and followed them towards the river, repeatedly calling out — perhaps 
in the very phrases which she had heard used of them — “ Tliese x>ooplo are 
slaves of the Most High God, and they are announcing to us the way of 
salvation.” ^ This might be tolerated once or twice, but at last it became too 
serious a hindrance of tlicir sacred duties to be any longer endured in silence. 

In an outburst of pity aud indignation^ — pity for the sufferer, indignation 
at this daily annoyance — Paul suddenly turned round, and addressing the 
Pytho by whom the girl was believed to be possessed, said, ‘‘ I enjoin thee, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, to go out of her.” The effect was instantaneous. 
The calm autlioritativo exorcism restored the broken harmony of her being. 
No more paroxysms could bo expected of her; nor the wild unnatural scream- 
ing utterances, so shrill and unearthly that they might very naturally be taken 
for Sibylline frenzies. Her masters ceased to expect anything from her oracles. 
Their hope of further gain went out ” ^vith the sjurit. ^ A piece of projxjrty 
so rare that it could only bo x>osso6Sed by a sort of joint owiiershix) was 
rendered entirely valueless. 

Tims the slave-masters were touched in their j)ockets, and it filled them 
with fury. They could hardly, indeed, go before the magistrates and tell 
them that Paul by a single word had exorcised a powerful demon ; but they 
were detennined to have vengeance somehow or other, and, in a Homan 
colony comi)Osed originally of discliarged Antonian soldiers, and now occupied 
partly by their descendants, juirtly by enfranchised freedmen from It^y,* 
it was easy to raise a clamour against one or two isohited Jews. It 
was the more easy because the Philii>x>iuns might have heard the news of 
disturbances and riots at Rome, wliich provoked the decree of Claudius 
banishing all Jews from the city.® They determined to seize tliis opportunity, 
aud avail themselves of a similar plea." They suddenly arrested Paul and 
Silas, and dragged them before the sitting magistrates.® These seem to have 
relegated the matter to the duumviri,^ who were the cliief authorities of the 

' Acts xvi. IG, arravTrtcxai I 17, KaTaxoXov9i^<Ta<ra. 

2 Slaves ; cf. Acts iv. 20 ; Kom. i. 1 ; Tit. i. 1. 

^ Acts xvi. 18, JiaTToiTj^tiv. The same wonl is used of the strong threats of the priests 
at the teaching of the Apostles in Jerusalem (Acts iv. 2). 

^ Acts xvi. 19, ri (pyaarlaq avrOtv, The use of the same Word after the 

(^rj\8(v (To iTvevfia) avrn toptf. is perhaps intentional. 

This is proved by the inscriptions found at Philippi, which record the donors to the 
Temple of Silvanus, nearly all of whom are slaves or freedmen (Miss. Arc/iioL, p. 75). 

® Acta xviii. 2 ; Suet. Clavd. 25. See Ewald, vi. 488. 

7 Judaism was a rdujio lictiitf but anything like active proselytism was liable to stem 
suppression. See Paul. SaUent., 21 ; Serv. Virg. jifn. viii. 187 : and the remarkable 
advice of Meccenaa to Augustus to dislike and punish all religious iiinovatoni (tov« 
ftri't^ovTa? Ti irepi avri) [rb 6€iov] koX /unV«t icol ic6Aa^c. Dio. Cass. vii. 36). “ Quoties,** says 

Livy, “hoc patrum avorumque aetate negotium eat ut sacra externa vetarent, sacri- 
ticulos vatesquo foro, circo, urbe prohiberent (Liv, xxxix. 16). 

® Possibly the aediles (Miss, ArcfM., p, 71). 

^ Acts rn. 19, tJ^KV<rav nph^ r^v ayopAv ivl ro\>f apj(ovra^ : 20, teaX irpo<rayayorm awro^ 
T 0 «c iTTparnyotf. The different verbs— of which the second is io much luUdei*— aud the 
oifferent titles surely implj^ what is said in the text. 
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colony, and who, aping the manners and the titles of Imperial Komo, had the 
impertinence to call themselves “ Pra3tors.*’ ^ Leading their prisoners into 
the presence of these ** Prsetors,” they exclaimed, “ Tlieso foUow^s are utterly 
troubling our city, being mere Jews; and they are preaching customs which 
it is not lawful for us, who are Romans, to accept or to practise.”^ Tlie mob 
know the real state of the case, and sympathised with the owners of the slave 
girl, feeling much as the Gadarenes felt towards One whoso healing of a 
demoniac had interfered with ilieir gains. In the minds of tho Greeks and 
Romans there was always, as we have seen, a latent spark of abhorrence 
jigninst the Jews. These sweepings of the Agora vehemently sided with the 
accusers, and tho provincial duumvirs, all tho more dangerous from being 
pranked out in the usurped peacock-plumes of “ praetorian ” dignity, assumed 
that the mob must bo right, or at any rate that people who wore J ows must bo 
so far wrong as to deserve whatever they might get. They were not sorry at 
so cheap a cost to gratify the Roman conceit of a city which could boast that 
its citizens belonged to the Yoltinian tribe.^ It was another proof that — 

“ Man, proud man, 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As makes the angels weep, who, with our spleens, 

Would all themselves laugh mortal.” 

Paul and Silas had not here to do with the haughty impartiality and super- 
cilious knowledge which guided the decisions of a Gallic, but with tho 
“justice’s justice” of the Yibiuscs and Floruses who at this time fretted 
their little hour on the nan-ow stage of Philippi. Conscious of their Roman 
citizenship, they could not have expected so astounding a result of their act of 
mercy, as that their political franchise should bo ignored, and they tliemsolves, 
after condemnation without trial, ignominiously hurried off into tho ],)unish. 
ments reserved for the very meanest malefactors.'* Such, however, was tho 
issue of the hearing. Their Practorsliips would imitate tho divine Claudius, 
and wreak on these wandering Israelites a share of the punishment which tlio 

1 Acts xvi. 20. 0 -TpaTr]yoi is the Greek version of the originally military title “ Pnrtor 
and it was also a Greek title in vogue for the chief magistrates in little cities (Ar. J'olit. 
vii. 8). The fashion seems to have been set in Italy, where Cicero, a hundrecl years 
before this time, notices with amusement the “ cupimtas ” which had led the Capiiun 
-Duumviri to arrogate to themselves the title of “ Traitors,” and he supposes that they 
will soon have the impudence to call themselves “Consuls.” He notices also that their 
“ lictors ” carried not mere staves but actual tmndlea of rods with axes inside 

them {fasceg) as at Rome [De L&j. Affraj\ 34). The name stradit/o lingered on in some 
cities till modern days (Wetst. in loc.). 

“ Acts xvi. 20, 'icevhaloi vndpxovTt^ i 21, Fti>/uiai'oic vviri. Since neitlier “exorcism” nor 
“ Judaism ” (though they regarded Judsea as a “ subinciosji ct maledica civitas,” Uic. j>ro 
Flacc. 28, and generally tctem'wicr, Tac. H. v. 8) were cognisable offences, the slave own cii 
have tc take refuge in an undefined charge of innovating proselytism. 

^ Mu8. ArcfM.f p. 40. 

** The Jews, who were so infamously treated by Flaccus, felt this, as Paul liimself did 
(1 These, ii. 2, w? olSaref iv <l»iAtir7rois), to be a sfcvere aggravation of tlieir 

•ufferingB (Philo, in Flacc. 10, aiKiO^rat fidcri^ip alj TOVS Kaxovpyotp noyripoTaiovt 
wpoinik<uci^€v6at). 
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misdeeds of tlieir r oniitryraen had brought upon them at Rome. As the pro- 
ceedings 'wore duiiljtless iu Latin, with which Paul and SUas had little or 
no a(‘(piaiiitancc, and iu legal formula) and procedures of which they wore 
ignorant, they either had no time to plead their citizenship until they were 
actually iu the hands of tlio lictors,^ or, if they had, their voices were drowned 
in the cries of the colonists. Before they could utter one w ord in their ow n 
dofeneo the sentence — ** summovete.y liciores, desjyoUate, verherate '^ — was 
uttered ; the Apostles were seized; their gannente were rudely tom off their 
Iwicks;'^ they w^cre liiirried off and tied by their hands to the or whip- 

ping post in the forum ; and whether they vainly called out in Gi*eek to their 
iufunated enemies, “ We are Rf)man citizens/’ or, which is far more likely, 
))oro their frightful punishment iu that grand silence which, in moments of 
high spiritual rapture, makes pain itself seem painless ^ — iu that forum of 
which ruins still remain, in the sight of the lowest dregs of a provincial ouL 
post, and of their own pitying friends, they eudnred, at the hands of these 
low lictors, those outrages, blows, strokes, weiils, the pangs and butchery, the 
extreme disgrace and infamy, the unjust infliction of which even a hard- 
headed and hard-hearted Gentile could not descril>e without something of 
patjios and indignation.^ It was the first of three such scourgings with tlio 
rods of Roman lictors which Paul endured, and it is neeilless to dwell even 
for one moment on its dangerous and lacerating anguish. We, in these 
modern days, cannot read without a sliudder even of the flogging of some 
brutal garottor, and our blood w'ould run cold with unspeakable horror if one 
such incident, or anything which remotely loseinbled it, had occurred in the 
life of a Henry Martyn or a Coleridge Patteson. But such horrors occurred 
eight times at Iciist in the story of one w hose frame was more frail with years 
of siilfering than that of our English mi>si<»naries. and in whose life these 
pangs wore but such a droj) in the ocean of his euduniuec, that, of the eiglit 
occasions on which lie underwent these horrible scourgings, this alone has 
been deemed worthy of even passing commemoration.* 


* Perhaps Piiiir» lanj^uayo in verse 37 is generic. If so ho woidii be most unlikely to 
pleaO a privilege, » hich wouhl protect himself alone. 

3 On this teui'iiig olf of the garments see Liv. viii. 32 ; Tac. H. iv', 27 ; Vid. Mux. ii. 
7, 8 ; Dion, llalic. Lx. 33. The verbs used aie sa'ntftvr, Uurnii'c (also tlie 

technical word for the laceration of the back by the rods), TrfpocaTappt'jfai, showing that it 
was done with violence and contumely. 

• A much loNvcr exaltation than that of the Apostle's would rob anguish of half iU 
sting (cf. Oic. m TVrr. ii. v. 02, “ lliic se commeinoratioiie civitatis omnia verbera depiil- 
siirum, cruciatuimiue a corpore dejectiirum arhitrabutur''). 

Oato dp. Aul. Ooll. X. 3. 

^ The live J' trij^h scourgings wcixi probably submitted to without any protest (r, supnt^ 
p. 24). From a fourth nearly consummated beating with thongs (?) he did protect liim- 
self by liis political privilege (Acts xxii. 2r>). IJotli that case and this show how easily, 
ill the midst of a tumult, a Homan citizen might fail to make his claim heard or unvlcr- 
stood ; and the instance mentioned by Cicero, w'ho tells how rtunorselessly Torres scourjjcd 
a citizen of Messsna, though “inter dolorem crepituinque plagarum,” he kept exclaiimng 
“ Cirisi Honmnns shows that in the )>roviuc€8 the insolence of power wpiild some- 

times deride the claim of those who w'ox'e little likely to find an opjwrtimity of enforcing 
it (Cic. in Vm\ L 47 i v. 02, v'^o.). Moreo^ cr, the reverence for the pnvilcgc mint have been 
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Nor was tliis all. After seeing that a scourging of extreme severity had 
been inflicted, the dmimvirs, with the same monstrous violation of all law, 
flung Paul and Silas into prison, and gave the jailer special orders to keep 
them safeh'. Impressed by this injunction with the belief that his prisoners 
must have been guilty of something very heinous, and determined to make 
assurance doubly sure, the jailor not only thrust them into the dank, dark, 
loathsome recesses of the inner prison, but also secured their feet into “ the 
wood,” ‘‘ The wood ” was an instrument of torture used in many countries, 
and resembling our “ stocks,” or ratlier the liappily obsolete “ pillory,” in 
having five holes — four for the wrists and ankles, and one for the nock.^ The 
jailer in this instance only secured their feet; but wo cannot bo sui*prised 
that the memory of this suffering lingered long years afterwards in the mind 
of St. Paul, when wo try to unagino what a poor sufferer, with tho rankling 
sense of gross injustice in his soul, would feel who — havijjg but recently 
recovered from a trying sickness — after receiving a long and frightful flagel- 
lation as the sequel of a violent and agitated scene, was thrust away out of 
the jeers of tho mob into a stifling and lightless prison, and sat there through 
the long hours of tho night with his feet in such durance as to render it 
impossible except in some constrained position to find slecj) on tho foul bare 
floor.2 

Yet over all this complication of miseries the souls of Paul and Silas rose 
iu triumph. With heroic cheerfulness they solaced the long black hours of 
midnight with prayer and hymns.^ To every Jew as to every Christian, tho 
Psalms of David furnished an inexhaustible storehouse of sacred song. Tliat 
night the prison was wakeful. It may be that, as is usually tho case, tliero 
was some awful hush and heat in the air — a premonition of tho coming catas- 
trophe ; but, be that as it may, the criminals of tho^Philippian prison were 
listening to the sacred songs of the two among them, who deserving nothing 
had suffered most. “The prison,” it has been said, “became an Odeum 

much weakened by the shameless sale of it to freedmen and others by the infamous Messa- 
lina (Dion Cass. lx. G76). Further than this, it would be quite easy to stretch the law s< 
far as to make it api>ear that they had forfeited the privilege by crime. At any rate it 
is certain that under the Empu-e not citizens only, but even senators, were scourged, 
tortured, and put to death, without the slightest protection from the Porcian and 
Valerian laws (Tac. AT. i 6 ; ii. 10, Ac.). And although Paul willingly— nay, gladly— 
endured the inevitable trials which came before him in the performance of duty (2 Cor. 
xi. 23), I do not believe that he w'ould have accepted anguish or injustice which he had a 
perfect right to escape. 

* Acts xvi. 24, ^v\ov or iroSoKdier] (cf. Job xiii, 27). In Latin nerruft. It had five holes, 
and is hence called irfxneavpiyyov (Schol. Ar. Eq, 1046 ; cf. I*olI. viii. 72 ; Plant. Capt. iii. 
79 ; Euseb. H. E. vi. 39 ; Job xiii. 27 ; xxxiii. 11 ; Jer. xxix. 26). 

2 If by the Tvllianum at Romo we may judge of other prisons— and it seems tliat tho 
name was generic for the lowest or inmost prison, even of provincial towns (Appul. Met. 
XX. 183 ; C, and H. i. 326) — there is reason to fear that it must have been a very horrible 
place. And, indeed, what must ancient Pagan provincial prisons have been at the best, 
when we bear in mind what English and Christian and London prisons were not fifty 
years ? 

* “The leg feels nothing in the stocks,*^ says Tertullian, “when the soul is in heaven: 
though the body is held fast, to the spirit all is open.” Christian endurance was sneered 
at us “ sheer obstinacy.” In a Pagan it would have been extolled as magnificent heroism. 
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and tliG guilty listened witli envy and admiration to tlie ** scags in the night ’* 
with which God inspired the innocent. Never, probably, had such a scene 
occurred before in the world’s history, and this perfect triumi)h of the spirit of 
peace and joy over shame and agony was an omen of what Christianity would 
afterwards effect. And whUo they sang, and while the prisoners listened, 
l)erhaps to versos which “ out of the deeps ” called on Jehovah, or “ fled to Him 
before the morning watch,” or sang — 

“ The plowcrs plowed ujjon my hack and made long fuiTows, 

But the righteous Lord liath hewn the snares of the ungodly in pieces” — 

or triumphantly told how God had “ burst the gates of brass, and smitten 
tlio bars of iron in sunder” — suddenly there was felt a great shock of 
eartliquako, which rocked the very foundations of the prison. The prison 
doors were burst open ; the prisoners’ chains were loosed from the staples 
in the wall.^ Startled from sleep, and catching sight of the prison doors 
standing open, the jailer instantly drew his sword, and was on the point of 
killing himself, thinking tliat liis prisoners had escaped, and knowing that 
ho would have to answer for their production with his life.- Suicide was 
the common refuge of the day against disaster, and might have Ix'en re- 
garded at Philippi as an act not only natural but heroic.^ Paul, however, 
observed liis purpose, and, always perfectly self-possessed even in the midst 
of danger, called out to him in a loud voice, “ Do thyself no harm, for wo 
are all here.” The entire combination of circumstances — the earthquake, 
the shock of sudden terror, the revulsion of joy' which diverted his intention 
of suicide, the serene endurance and calm forgiveness of liis prisoners — 
all melted the man’s heart. Demanding lights, ho sprang into the inner 
prison, and flung himself, in a tremor of agitation, at the feet of Paul and 
Silas. Then, releasing their feet from the stocks, and leading them out of 
their dark recess, ho exclaimed, “ Lords (Kvpioi), what must I do to be 
saved ? ” His mode of address showed deep reverence. His question 
echoed the expression of the demoniac.'* And the Apostles answered him 
partly in the terms which ho had used. Believe,” they said, ‘*ou the Lord 
{Kvptov) Jesus Christ, and tliou shalt bo saved, and thy house.” Deeply im- 
pressed, the man at once assembled his household in a little congregation 
and, worn and weary and suffering as they were, Paul and Silas spoke to them 
of Him by whom they wore to find salvation.^ Then the jailer, pitying their 
condition, washed their bruised backs, and immediately afterwai*ds was, with 
\is whole house, baptised in the faith.® All this seems to have taken place in 

> Acts xvi. 2C. 

* See the Dig. De cuskHlia d exhibit tone rcoruviy xlviii., iii. 12 aiul IG. 

3 SSen. I)c Pr&v, ii. C; Ep. 58; Diog. Loerfc. vU. 130 ; Cic. De Fin. i. 15, &o. 

* Acts xvi. 17, b&by erwTTjpittV : ver, 30^ ii»o 

* Acts xvi. S3, CKCUT) rfi wptjt. 

® *EAoi#(rev k€w ” ho Washed and was wasied,” saysClirysosiom. Foi the bearing 

vf the expression oi avroC (Acts xvi. 83), and 6 olxo? avrij? (ver. 15), cf. 8 ; 

1 Cor. i. 16. On infant baptism, see Coleri<ige, Aids to Erjtcetion. The Church of England 
wisely makes no direct use of this argument in Art. xwii. But though Bengel s rciinuk, 
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the XH*ison precincts. Not till then did they think of food or i^st. Leading 
them upstairs into his house, ho set a table before them, and in that Ijigh 
hour of visitation from the Living God, though ho had but heard words and 
been told of a hope to oome, he and his whole house felt that floAv of elevated 
joy which sprang natiinilly from a nOAV and inspiring faith. ^ 

Day dawned, and the duumvirs were troubled. Whether they had felt 
the earthquake,- and been alarmed lest these “slaves of the Most High God ” 
should bo something more than the poor Jewish wanderers that tliey seemed 
to be, or whether the startling events of the niglit liad reached their ears — ■ 
they had at any rate become heartily ashamed of their tumultuai’y injustice. 
They felt it incumbent on them to hush up the whole matter, and get rid as 
quickly as possible of these aAvkward prisoners. Accordingly, they sent their 
lictors, no longer to use their rods in outrageous Auolation of justice, but to 
“ set those people free.” The jailer hurried to Paul with the message of 
peaceful liberation, wliieh no doubt ho thought would be heartily welcomed. 
But Paul felt that at Iciist some reparation must bo offered for an intolerable 
wrong, and that, for the sake of others if not for his own, these provincial 
justices must be taught a lesson not to be so ready to prostitute their autho- 
i-ity at the hoAvling of a mob. Sending for the lictors themselves, ho sternly 
siiid, in a sentence of which every Avord Avas telling, After beating us 
publicly uu condemned, Homans though we are by right, they flung us into 
pnson; and now they arc for casting us out secretly. No such thing. Let 
them come in person, and conduct us out.” ^ The lictors took back the 
message to the “ Pra;tors,” and it filled them w'ith no small alarm. They 
had been burned by ignorance, ju’ejudice, and pride of office into glaring 
offences against the Roman laAA'.^ They had condemned tAVO Roman citizens 
without giving them tlieir chartered right to a fair trial ; and, on condemning 
them, had further outraged the birthright and j>rivilego of citizenship by 
Jiaving them bound and scourged ; and they had thus violated the Porcian 
law® in the presence of the entire mob of the forum, and in sight of some at 
least who would be perfectly able to take the matter up and report their con- 
duct in high quarters. Their worships had simply flagellated in public the Iuav 


*‘Qui8 credat in tot fainiliis nullum fuisse infantem?” is not decisive, the rest of Jiis 
observation, “Et Judaeos circumcidendis, Gentiles lustramds illis ossuetos, non etiani 
obtulisse illos bai^tismo ? ” has much weight. 

^ Acts xvi. 34, rjyaWiaTOj illlpf. C, D varioU.S versions, Ac. Kalroi ovUiv aAAi pr/fiftTa 

ptrov Kal tATrtSf? 

* In Acts xvi. 35, D adds ayapmqirOtVTe^ 701/ (Tdcrphi/ TOP y^yo^'OTtt. 

^ Acts xvi. 37. Tiie 'l\opaiov<: vnapxoi'ras is pei'liajm an allusion to the insolent 'lovBaioi 
vTrdpxoi'Tfi and 'Pw/xatoi? oytrir of the accusers (ver. 21). See the Lex Cornelia, o/ 
Antt., p. 03.S; Pa ulus. Insit. ^ let. iv. ; Dt incuriiSy 8. 

^ Zeller starts {UiUjenJdiVs Zeitsch. 1864, p. 103) the amazing theory that this is a 
reproduction of the story found in Lucian’s Toxaris (27 — 34), about a Greek medical 
student named Autipbilus, who is imprisoned in Egypt with his servant on a false charge 
of theft from a temple. Krenkel (p. 221) characterises it as “a subtle conjecture ” that 
the narrative of the Acts is an injitation of this story. And this is criticism 1 

* CMc. in Fm*. ii. 1, 0; Plaut. Curciil. v. 3, 16; "J’ac. H, 6. 

* Cic. jpro IMir, 
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and inajasty of Romo.' Tlioy did not at all like Uio ludion of being ihem- 
selvoft summoned before the Proconsul’s court to answer for their flagrant 
illegality; so, trusting to the placability of the Jewish character as regards 
nioro personal wrongs, they came in i)ersou, accompanied, says one manu- 
script, by many friends.'^ Entreating the pardon of their prisoners, they 
urged them, with reiterated requests, to leave the city, excusing themselves 
on the plea tliat they had mistaken their true character, and x>leading that, 
if they stayed, there miglit bo another ebullition of public aiiger.^ Paul and 
Silas, liowever, were courageous men, and liad no intention to give any colour 
of justieo to the treatment they had received by sneaking out of the city. 
From the prison they went straight to the house of Lydia ; nor was it till 
they had seen the assembled brethren, and given them their last exhortation, 
that they turned their hacks on the beautiful scenes where a hopeful work 
liad been rudely ended by their first experience of Gentile persecution. But, 
in accordance with a frequent custom of St. PaulJ lli<*y left Luke behind 
tliem.^ P<‘rhaps at Philippi lie liad found favouniblo opportunities for the 
exercise of his art, and he could at the same time guide and strengthen 
the little band of Philippian converts, before whom days and years of bitter 
persecution w<*rc still in store.^' 


CHAPTER XXYL 

THESSALONICA AND BERCFA. 

yivrjfiovcveTe yhp aheXtpol rdy k6tcov Tjfiwv Kcd rhy — 1 TllESS, ii, 9. 

“ In oppidiim devium Borocain profugisti.” — Cic. in 7V,f. 3G. 

Leaving Philippi, witli its mingled memories of suffering and happiness, 
Paul and Silvaiius and Timothens took an easy day's journey of about three- 
aud-thirty miles to the beautiful town of Amphipolis. It lies to the south of 
a splendid lake, niulor sheltering hills, three miles from the sea, and on tlie 
edge of a plain of boundless fertility. The strength of its natural position, 

t “ Facinus est vinciri civem Roinanum, scdits verbei'ari,” Cic. in Verr, v. 66. 

2 Acts xvi. 39, D, napayfyd/xet'Ot fieri. ttoAAcui' ci? rify <^uAajc>/r. 

3 All tlus is intiinsically probable, otherwise I would not, of coiu^e, insert it on the 
sole and fantastic authority of I), Ciiroi'res ra koJB' v/aaf ort e<rre ai‘^i>r$ jucaioi, Ac*| 
and /ar/TToie viKiy avcrrpaifiCxriy rffiZv effocpd^oi/re? ico^ vfiiov. 

* Cf. xvii. 14 ; xviii. 19 ; Titus i. 5 ; 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

* The third person is resumed in Acta xvii. 1, and tlie first person only recurs in 
Acts XX. 5. 

3 Phil. L 28 — 30. Although liere and there the Apostles won a convert of higher nmk, 
it was their glory that their followers were mainly the babes and sucklings of human 
intellect— not many wise, not many noble, not many rich, but the weak things of the 
world. “ Philosophy,*’ says Voltaire, “ was never meant for the people. The canaille of 
to-day resembles in everything the camiUe of the last 4.000 years. We have never cared 
to cnli(/htm cobblers and maid scjn'ants. That is the work of Apoetlee,** Yes ; and it was 
the work of CSriat* 
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neai'ly cncirclod bj a great bond of tho river, tlio mines wliicb worn near it, and 
the neighbouring forests, which furnished to the Athenian navy so many 
pines, fit 

“ To be the mast 
Of some great ammiral,’’ 

made it a position of high importance during the Peloponnesian wars. If St. 
Paul had ever read Herodotus he may have thought with liorror of the human 
sacrifice of Xerxes' — tho burial alive at this place of nine youths and niiio 
maidens; and if ho had road Thucydides — which is excessively doubtful, in 
spite of a certain analogy between their forms of expression — ho would have 
gazed with peculiar interest on tho sepulchral mound of Brasidas, and tho 
hollowing of the stones in the way-worn city street which showed tho feet of 
men and horses under tho gate, and warned Kleon that a sally was intended. ^ 
If he could read Livy, which is by no means probable, he would recall the fact 
that in this town Paulus -^niilius^ — one of tho family from whom his own 
father or gi*andfather may have derived his name — liad hero proclaimed, in 
the name of Romo, that Macedonia should be free. But all tliis was little or 
nothing to the Jewish missionaries. At Amphipolis there was no synagogue, 
and therefore no ready means of addressing either Jews or Gentiles."* They 
tlierefore proceeded the next day thirty miles farther, througli scenery of sur- 
passing loveliness, along the Strjnnonic Gulf, through the wooded pass of 
Aulon, where St. Paul may have looked at tho tomb of Euripides, and along 
the shores of Lake Bolbe to Apollonia. Hero again they rested for a night, 
and the next day, pursuing their journey across tho neck of the promontory of 
Chalcidice, and leaving Olynthus and Potideea, with their heart- stirring 
memories, far to the south, they advanced nearly forty miles farther to the 
far-famed town of Thossalonica, the capital of all Macedonia, and though a 
free city,^ the residence of the Roman Proconsul. 

Its position on the Egnatian road, commanding the entrance to two great 
inland districts, and at the head of the Thermaic Gulf, had made it an 
important seat of commerce. Since the days when Cassauder had ro-founded 
it, and changed its name from Therma to Thessalonica in lionour of his wife, 
who was a daughter of Philip of Macedon, it had always been a flourishing 
city, with many historic associations. Here Cicero had spent his days of 
melancholy exile.® Hero a triumphal arch, still standing, commemorates tho 
victory of Octavianus and Antony at Philippi. From hence, as witli the bhust 
of a trumpet, not only in St. Paul’s days,^ but for centuries afterwards, tho 
Word of God sounded forth among the neighbouring tribes. Here Theodosius 
was guilty of that cruel massacre, for which St. Ambrose, with heroic faith- 
fulness, kept him for eight months from the cathedral of Milan. Here its 
good and learned Bishop Eustathius wrote those scholia on Homer, which 

1 Hdt. vii. 114. 2 Q^uc. iv. 10»— 107, v. 0—11. « Liv. xlv. 80. 

^ The town had become so inHlgnihcant that Strabo doei not even mention it. 

» Plin. H. N. iv. 17. fi Cic. Pro. PUinr. 41. ^ 1 Theia L 8, i^^xvroL 
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place him in Hie first rank of ancient commentators. It received the title of 

the orthodox city/^ because it was for centuries a bulwark of Christendom, 
but it was taken % Amurath II. in 1430. Saloniki is still a great commercial 
port of 70,000 inhabitants, of whom nearly one-third are Jews; and the 
outrage of Mohammedan fanaticism which has brought its name into recent 
prominence is but the beginning of events which will yet change the map and 
the destinies of Southern Europe. 

At this city — blighted now by the curse of Islam, but still beautiful on tho 
slopes of its vine-clad hills, with Pelvon and Olympus full in view — tho 
missionaries rested, for liere was the one Jewish synagogue wliich sufficed for 
tlio entire district.^ After securing tho means of earning their daily bread, 
wljicli was no easy matter, they found a lodging in tho house of a Jew, who 
had Graocised tho common name of Jesus into Jason.^ Even if their quarters 
were gratuitously allowed them, St. Paul, accepting no further aid, was forced 
to daily and nightly labour of the severest description^ to provide himself 
with the small pittance which alone sufficed his wants. Even this was not 
sufficient. Poor as ho was — for if he ever possessed any private means he had 
now lost them alP — the expenses of tho journey from'Philippi had probably left 
him and his companions nearly penniless, and but for the timely liberality of 
the Philippians it would liave fared hardly with the Apostle, and he might 
even have been left without means to pursue his further journeys.* There 
is no contradiction between the two contributions from Pliilippi and the 
Apostle’s account of his manual labours ; for there is nothing to show that ho 
only stayed in Thessalonica a little more than three weeks.® In addition to the 
fact that the second contribution would be partly wanted for his new journeys, 
wo find that at this time a famine was raging, which caused the price of wheat 
to rise to six times its usual rato.^ However much this famine may have 
enhanced tho difficulties of St. Paul and his companions, it must have confirmed 
him in the purpose of placing tho motives of his ministry above suspicion by 
making it absolutely gratuitous. Such disinterestedness added much to the 
strength of his position, especially in the “deep poverty” which must have 
prevailed in such times among the low-born proselytes of a despised religion. 
If St. Paul did not refuse the contributions from Philippi, it was because they 
came spontaneously, at an hour of bitter need, from those who could spare the 
money, and who, as he well know, would be pained by any refusal of their 

* Acts xvii. 1. ri (Tvvayoiyii is probably tho right reading, though the ly is wanting in 
M, A, B, D. In any case it is evidently meant that there was but one synagogue, and 
tradition still points out the mosque — once the Church of St. Demetrius, which is sup- 
posed to stand upon its site. There are now nearly forty Jewish ijiiagogues m 
Saloniki. 

3 Rom. xvi.^ 21. 

* 1 ii. 9, yap koX rin^pa^ cpyo^iS/uievoi, wpUft rb rtva, 

* Phil, iii. 8, ra irdvra * Phil, iv, 16, 16, 

* He can hardly have failed to stay much longer, for Philippi was a hundred miles 
from Thessalonica, and it would take time for news to travel and the to-and-fro journey 
to be made. 

7 Pointed out by Mr. Lewin Fasti Sacri, p, 290 ; St, FmU, L 231. 
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proffoml aid. Toi all who knew him knew well lhai the aid came un^oii^dit, 
and that, as far as Paul's own personal life was concerned, ho was utterly 
indifEercut to privations, and set the example of an unflinching ouduranco 
rendered easy by a perfect trust in God.^ 

For three Sabbaths in succession he went to the synagogue, and argued 
with the Jews. It might well have been that the outrage at Philippi, and its 
still lingering effects, would have damped his zeal, and made him shrink from 
another persecution. But, fresh as ho was from such pain and peril, ho 
carried on his discussions with undiminishod force and courage,^ explaining 
the prophecies, and proving from them that the Messiah was to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead, and that “this is the Messiah, Jesus, whom I am preaching 
to you.'’^ The synagogue audience was mainly composed of Jews, and of 
these some were convinced and joined the Church.^ Conspicuous among 
them for his subsequent devotion, and all the more conspicuous as ])eing 
almost the only warmly-attached convert whom St. Paul won from the ranks 
of “the circumcision,” was Aristarchus, the sharer of St. Paul's perils"' from 
mob-violence at Ephesus, of his visit to Jerusalem, of his voyage and shi])- 
wn'ck, and of his last iiuprisonnnmt. A larger number, however, of prosedytes 
and of Greeks accepted the faith, and not a few women, of whom some were 
ill a leading position. This inveterate obstinacy of the Jews, contrasting 
sadly with the ready conversion of the Gentiles, and especially of women, wlio 
in all ages have been more remarkable than men for religions earnest ness, is a 
phenomenon v/hich constantly recurs in the early liistory of Christianity. 
Nor is this wholly to be wondered at. The Jew was at least in i)oss(‘ssi()u of 
a religion, which had raised him to a height of moral superiority above his 
Gentile contemporaries ; but the Gentile of this day had no religion at all 
worth speaking of. If tlie Jew had more and more mistaken the shell of 
ceremonialism for the precious tniths of wliich that ceremonialism was but tho 
integument, he was at least conscious that there tvere deep truths which lay 
enshrined behind the rites and observances which he so fanatically cherished. 
But on what deep truths could the Greek woman rest, if her life were pure, 
and if her thoughts had been elevated above tho igiiorant domesticism which 
was the only recognised virtue of her sex? What comfort was there for her 
in tho cold grey eyes of Athene, or the stereotyped smile of tJie voluptuous 
Aidirodite.^ And when tho Thessalonian Greek raised his eyes to the 

1 Phil. iv. 11, 12. 

^ 1 Thess. ii, 2, €irappri<riaa’dfjirjv ! Acts xvii. 2, 5i«XeycTo auTOK. The teaching of tho syna- 
go^e admitted of discussions and replies (John vi, 25, &c.) ; as it does to this day in the 
E^binic synagogues. 

* Acts xvii. 3, Stavoiyuv koX rrapariQiiitvo^. 

^ One of these was feecundus (Acts xx. 4), and, perhaps, a Gains (xix. 29). Tlie names 
are common enough, but it is a curious coincidence to find them, os well as tlio name 
Sosipater, inscribed among the Politarcbs on the triumphal arch of Thessalonica, 

* Acts xix. 29 ; xx, 4 ; Col. iv. 10, avva^fiaXioro^ i Ikilera. 24. 

® In Acts xvii. 4, even if there be insumcient MSS. evidence in favour of the reading 
tmyrt ‘EAAijwv (A, D, Vulg., Copt.), yet the Epistles prove decidedly that 

Gentiles predominated among the converts. 
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(lisi)»>oplc(I lioavoii of Olympus, wliicli towerod over the blue j^ulf ou wliieli 
bis city siood -wlion liis imagination could no longer place the throne of 
Zous, and the ecBsion of his mighty deities, on that dazzling summit where 
Cicero had remarked with pathetic irony that he saw nothing but snow and 
ice — what compensation could he find for the void left in his heart by a dead 
religion By adopting circumcision ho might become, as it were, a Helot of 
Judaism; and to such a sacrifice he was not tempted. But the Gospel which 
Paul preached had no esoteric doctrines, and no supercilious exclusions, and 
no repellent ceremonials; it came with a Divine Example and a free gift 
to all, and that free gift involved all that was most precious to the troubled 
and despondent soul. No wonder, then, that the Church of Tliessaloniea was 
mainly Gentile, as is proved by the distinct language of St. Paul,^ and the 
total absence of any Old Testament allusion in the two Epistles. In tlie 
three weeks of syiiagoguo preaching, St. Paul had confined his argument to 
Scripture; but to Geutile converts of only a few months’ standing such 
arguments would have been unintelligible, and they were needless to those 
who had b(‘lieved on the personal testimony to a risen Christ. 

After mentioning the first three Sabbaths, St. Luke furnishes us with no 
further details of the stay at Thessalonica. But we can trace several interest- 
iug facts about tlieir further residence from the personal allusions of St. PauTs 
Epistles, The Fii'st Epistle to the Tlu‘Ssalonians — tlie earliest of all his 
letters which have come down to us — was written within a iiu)uth or two 
of his departure. We trace in it the tone of sadness and the yearning for 
a brighter future which were natural to one whose habitual life at this time 
was that of a hated and hunted outcast. We see that the infant Church was 
remarkable for a faithfulness, love, and patience which made it famous as 
a model church in all Macedonia and Achaia.^ It shone all the more brightly 
from the fierce afflictions which from the first encompassed the brethren, but 
failed cither to quench their constancy or dim their joy.^ St. Paul dwells 
much on his own bearing and example among them; the boldness which 
he showed in spite of present opposition and past persecutions; the total 
absence of all delusive promises in a teaching which plainly warned them tliat 
to he near Christ was to be near the fire ; ^ the conviction wrtmght by the 
present power of the Holy Spirit testifying to his words ; ® the simplicity and 
sincerity which enabled him to appeal to them as witnesses that his Gospel 
was not stained by the faintest touch of deceitful flattery, or guilty motive, or 
vain-glorious self-seeking;’' the independence which he had maintained;® the 
self-sacrificing tenderness which he had showed; the incessant severity of his 
industry ; ® the blameless purity of his life ; the indiridual solicitude of his 

1 ** Subversao Deorum arae, lares a quibusdam in publicum abjecti ” (Suek. Calig. 5). 
“Plures nusquam jam Decs ullos interpretabantur ” (Plin. Epp. vL 20; supra, p.17). 

3 1 Thess. i. 9 ; ii. 14. ® 1 Thess, i. 2, 3, 6 — 8. 

* 2 Thess. i 4, 5 ; 1 Thess. ii, 14 ; i. 6. 

® 1 Thess. iii. 4, “We told you before that we should suffer tribulatioaJ & 
iiy^ 'ToO nvp6t (saying of our Lord. Orig. ff'oni. in Jerem. ili. 778). 

« Id. ii 1, 1 7 /d i 5. 8 /d ii 3^. « id ii 6; 2 Thess. iii 8-ia 

S 
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instructions.^ Aiul tliis liigli example had produced its natural for 

they had emhi-accd his teaching with passionate wholo-hoartcdiicss as a divine 
message, 2 and inspired him with an affection which made their imago ever 
present to his imagination, though untoward hindrances had foiled a twice- 
repeated attempt to visit them again. 

The Epistle also throws light on that special feature of St. Paul’s teaching 
which was ultimately made the ground for the attack ujoon him. His suffer- 
ings had naturally tumed his thoughts to the future ; the cruelty of man had 
tended to fix his faith yefc more fervently on the help of God ; the wickoduess 
of earthly nilers, and the prevalence of earthly w'rongs, had comhined with 
circumstances on which wo shall touch hereafter, to fill his teaching with the 
hopes and prophecies of a new kingdom and a returning King. His expec- 
tation of the rapid revelation of that Second Advent had been a theme of 
encouragement under incessant afllictions. 

Few indeed were the untroubled periods of ministiy in the life of St. Paul. 
The jealousy and hatred which had cluxsed liim from city to city of Pisidia and 
Lycaonia pursued him here. The Jews from first to last — the Jews for whom 
he felt in liis inmost heart so tender an affection — were destined to bo the plague 
and misery of his suffering life. At Antioch and Jerusalem, Jews nominally 
within the fold of Christ opposed his teaching and cmbiltcred his days; in all 
other cities it was the Jews who contradicted and bhisphemed the holy name 
which he was preaching. In the planting of his Churches ho had to fear their 
deadly opposition ; in the watering of them, dhoir yet more deadly fraternity. 
The Jews who liated Christ sought his life ; the Jews who professed to love 
-Him undermined his efforts. The one faction endangered his existence, i he 
other ruined his peace. Never, till death released liim, was ho wholly free 
from their violent conspiracies or their insidious calumnies. Without, tiny 
sprang upon him at every opportunity like a pack of wolves ; within, they hid 
themselves in sheep's clothing to worry and tear his flocks. And at Thossalonica 
he liad yet a new form of persecution against wliich to contend. It was not 
purely Jewish as in Palestine, or purely Grcntilo as at Philippi, or combined as 
aticonium, but was simply a brutal assault of the mob, hounded on by Jews in 
the background. Jealous,^ as usual, that the abhorred preaching of a cnicitled 
Messiah should in a few xveeks have won a greater multit iido of adherents than 
they had won during many years to the doctrines of Moses— furious, above 
all, to see themselves deprived of the resources, the reverence, and the adhesion 
of leading women— they formed an unholy alliance with the lowest dregs of 
the Thessalonian populace. Owing to the dishonour in which manual pursuits 
were held in ancient days,^ every large city had a superfluous population of 
worthless idlers— clients who lived on the doles of the wealthy, flatterers who 

1 1 Thess. ii. 9. 2 Id, ii. 13. 

^ This is sufficiently obvious, whether we read in Acts xvii. 5 (A. B, E. and 

many versions) or not. v » , , 

4 “lUiberales autem ot sordidi qiiaestiw mercenarionim omniumque quorum operae 
non artes sunt; eet enira ipsa morces auctoramentum servitutis'” (Cic. De Off. i, 42). 
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fnwiicd at the feet of the influential, the lazzaroui of street s, mere loafers and 
loiterers, the hangers-on of forum,' the claqueurs of law-courts, the scum that 
gathered about tlio shallowest outmost waves of civilisation. Hiring the 
assistance of these roughs and scoundrels, ^ the Jews disturbed the peace of 
the city by a fanatical riot, and incited the mob to attack the house of Jason, 
in order to bring the Apostles before the popular Assembly. But Paul had 
received timely warning, and he and his companions were in safe concealment. 
Foiled in this object, they seized Jason and one or two others whom they 
recognised as Christians, and dragged them before the Politarchs,^ or pre- 
siding magistrates of the free city of Tlu^ssalonica. “ Tliese follows,’^ they 
shouted, “these seditious agitators of the civilised world' liave found their 
way hero also. Jason has received tlunn. The whole set of them ought to 
he punished on a crimen maje^taiU, for they go in the teeth of Cmsar's 
decrees, and say that there is a different king, namely Jesus.*’ ^ But the mob 
did not altogether succeed in carrying their point. In dealing with the seven 
Politarehs, under the very shadow of the proconsular residence, they were 
dealing with people of much higher position, and much more imbued witli the 
Roman sense of law, than the provincial duumviri of Philippi. Neither the 
magistrates uor the general muhitude of the city liked tlie as2>cct of affairs. 
It was on the face of it too ludicrous to supi)ose tluit hard-working artisans 
like Jason and his friends could bo seriously contemplating revolutionary 
measures, or could be really guilty of laesa majestas.^ A very short hearing 
sufficed to show them that this was some religious opinion entertained by a 
few poor people, and so far from taking strong measures or inflicting any 
punishment, they contented themselves with making Jason and the others give 
some pecuniary security that they would keep the peace, and so dismissed 


1 Sithrostrani (Cic. Ejjp. Fam. %dii. 1, 2), Subbasificani {Plant, iv. 2, 35), tui-ha 
foirmis. “]^wd” (A.S. U^vjdh) nicfuis (1) lay, (2) ignorant, (5) 

- Acts Xvii. 5, Tta,,' ayopa.U>)V riva.~ Troio7pov?. Cf. Ar. Fo. ISl ; I^en. Pc PtUf t. 7. 

^ 'J'liis name is ullkno^vn to classical literature. It would have funushed tine scope 
for the suspicious ingenuity of Ilaur and Zeller, had it not been fortunately preserved as 
tlie title of the Thessalonian magistrates on a jdill legible inscription over th-* triumphal 
arch at Thessalonica, known as the Yardar gate (Bockh. Ituer. 1U<‘'7). This arch was 
recently destroyed, hut the fragments "were saved by our Consul, and were brouglit to the 
British Aluseum in 187d. There are seven-, and among thorn tlie names of Svsijiater, 
Oaius, and Secundus. Tliere are no soi-disant (rrpaTrjyol or po^SoOxoi in the Lilvrti 

Thcssalonica, ns there w^ere at the colony Philippi, but there was a and troA«Tapve;«. 

^ The expression shows liow widely Christianity was sproaeling, and perhaps alludes 
to the recent events at Borne, which may have been a sufficient reason for the Jews 
themselves to keep rather in the background, and incite the Gentiles to get the Apostles 
expelled. 

^ The half truth, which made this accusation all the more of a lie, is seen in St. 
Paul’s preaching of the Second Advent (1, 2 Tliess. passim) and the kingdom of Christ 
(1 Thess. ii. 12 ; 2 Tliess. i. 5), and not impossibly in some distortion of what he had told 
thorn of o KaTc'xtou^ and to KaTf'xw (2 Thess. in 6, 7). The “ nec Caesarilms honor'" is one of 
the complaints of Tacitus against the Jews {Hist, v. 5). 

® We SCO in the pages of Tacitus that it was the endless elasticity of this charge— the 
vritnen nicycstoifs— w'hich made it so terrible an engine of tyranny {Ann, iii. 38). The 
facts here mentioned strikingly illustrate this. Any one who chose to turn ddator might 
thus crush an obscure Jew as easily as he could crush a powerful noble. 

• Acts xvii, 9, \aB6vre% rh iKap6p sounds like a translation of the Latin phrase ** Satis - 
T 2 
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them. But- this was a Ruffieie?ii sigfii that, for the pivs('iii fnriher mission work 
would he iinpossihlo. No magistrates like the prosoneo of even an innoeenily 
disturbing olemcnt iu their jurisdiction, and if Paul and Silas were brought 
in person before them, they might not escape so easily. Nor, in the dofoetivo 
police regulations of antiquity, was it at all certain that the moderation of the 
magistrates would be an efficient protection to two jicor Jews from the hatred 
and violence of a mob. In any case it is probable that they would be unwilling 
to run the risk of inipoverishing Jason and their other friends by causing a 
forfeiture of the scant and mucli-ncedcd earnings which they had been obliged 
to pledge. The brethren, therefore, devised means to secure the escape of 
Paul and Silas by niglit. It is not impossible that Timothous stayed among 
them for sl time, to teach and organise the Church, and to add those last 
exhortations which sliould nerve them to bear up against the persecutions of 
many years.^ For in the Church of the Thessalonians, whicli was in some 
respects the fairest gain of his mission, St. Paul felt an intense solicitude, 
manifested by the watchful care with which he guarded its iuterests.- 

When night had fallen over the tumult which had been surging through 
the streets of Thessalonica, news of the issue of the trial before the Politarclis 
was brought to Paul and Silas in their concealment. The dawn might easily 
witness a still more dangerous outbreak, and they thendoro planned an 
immediate escape. They gatliercd together their few j^oor possessions, and 
under the cov6r of darkness stole through the silent and deserted streets 
nnder the triumphal Areli of Augustus, and througli the western gate. 
Whither should they now turn ? From Pliilippi, the virtual capital of 
Macedonia Prima, they had been driven to Thessfdonica, the capital of Mace- 
donia Socunda. An accidental collision with Grentile interests had cost them 
flagelhition, outrage, and iiiiprisouiiieiit iu tlio colony; the fury of Jtuvish 
liatred had imperilled their lives, and caused trouble and loss to their friends 
in the free city. Should they now make their way to Pella, the famous birth- 
place of the young Greek wlio had subdued the world, and whoso genius had 
left an indelible impress on the social and political conditions which they 
everywhere encountered ? To do this would be o])viously useless. The 
Jewish synagogues of the dispersion were in close connexion witli each otlier, 
and the watcliword would now be evidently given to hound the fugitives from 
place to place, and especially to sileuco Paul as the arcli-apostatc who was 
persuading all men everywhere, as they caluraniously assorted, to forsake the 
Law of Moses. Another and less frequented road would lead them to a com- 
paratively unimportant town, which lay off the main route, in which their pro- 

datione accepU.” Cf. Lev. xxv. 26 (LXX.). It waa the Jewish sense that the Romans 
loved justice which made them all the more readily accent their yoke (Jos. Anti. xvii. 0, 

§ 4, and 13, § 2; B. J. \'i. 6, § 2 ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 37). antus upbraided them with 
all the generous favours which they had received from Rome (Jos. B, J. vi. 2, § 4). 

1 I a^ee with Alford in thinking that the mention of Timothy in the superscription 
of both Epistles, and his mission to them from Athens, prove that he was with St. Paul 
duiw this visit. 

^ ^ess, ii IB, 
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80UC0 might, for a time at any rate, remain nnsnspected. Striking off from fho 
great Via Eguatia to one which took a more southerly direction, the two fugitives 
made their way through the darkness. A niglit esciipe of at least fifty miles, along 
an unknown road, invoUdug the dangers of pursuit and the crossing of large and 
frequently flooded rivers like the Axius, the Echidorus, the L3'dias, and some 
of the numerous affluents of tho Haliacmon, is passed over with a single word. 
Can wo wonder at the absence of all allusion to tho beauties, delights, and 
associations of travel in the case of one whose travels were not only tho 
laborious journe^'-s, beset with incessant hardshi2)s, of a sickly Jewisli artisan, 
but also those of one whoso life in its endless trials was a spectacle unto tho 
universe, to angels and to men ? ^ 

The town whieli they had in view as a place of refuge was Bera‘n,‘ and 
their motive in going there receives striking and unexpected illustration from 
a passage of Cicero. In his passionate philippic against Piso he says to him 
that after his gross nialadministration of Macedonia, lie was so unpopular that 
he liad to slink into Thcssalonica incognito, and by night;® and tliat from 
thence, uuabhj to bear tho concert of wallers, and the hnn*icaue of complaints, 
ho left the main road and fled to the out-of-the-way town of Beroea. We 
cannot doubt that this comparatively secluded position was the reason wlij* 
Paul and Silas chose it as safer than the more famous and frequented Pella. 

And as they traversed the pleasant streets of the town — dewy,” like 
those of Tivoli, “ with twinkling ri^mlcts — it must have been with sinking 
hearts, in spite of all their couragi' and constancy, that Paul and Silas once 
more made their w^ay, as their first duty, into the synagogue of the Jews. 
But if the life of tho Christian missionary has its own breadths of gloom, it 
also lias its lights, and after all tlic storms which they had encountered the\' 
were cheered in their heaviness b}' a most encouraging rec(‘ption. Tbc Jews 
of this sjTiagogue were less obstinato, less sopliisticated, than those whom St. 
Paul ever found elsewhere. Wlien ho had urged upon them tliosi' arguments 
from the Psalms, and from Isaiah, and from Habakkiik, about a Messiah who 
vras to die, and suffer, and rise again, and about fiiitU as tho sole means of 
justification, tho Jews, instead of turning upon liiin as soon as thev under- 
stood tho full scope and logical conclusions of his arguments, prov^ them- 
selves to bo “nobler”^ than those of ThessaJonica — more generous, more 
sim[)le, more sincere and truth-loving. Instead of angrily rejecting this new 
Gosiiel, they daily and diligently searched tho Scriptures to judge Pauls 
arguments and references by tho word and tho testimony. The result was 
that many Jews believed, as well as Greeks— men and women of the more 
respectable classes. They must have spent some weeks of calm among these 

* 1 Cor. iv. 9. 

2 Beroea is perhaps a Macedonian corruption for Pheroea (cf. Baimroc for 
It 18 now called Kara Pheria. 

^ ® Cic. in lys. 36. Adduced by Wetstein ad loc. 

The expression is interesting aa an instance of c^i%. 

VI, times) m a secondary and moral sense. The best comment on it is 
the Nobihias sola eat atquo nnica lirtua,” 
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open-minded Boroeaus, for twice during tlic stay St. Paul conceived the design 
of going back to his beloved Thessaloniaus. Untoward obstacles prevented 
this,^ and so heavily did the interests of the pei-socutod Church rest on his 
mind that either from Beroea, or subsequently from Athens, ho sent Timothy 
to inquire into and report their state. One permanent friend, both to St. 
Paul and to Christianity, was gained in the person of Sopater, of Beroea. 

But it would have been too much to hope that all should bo tliiis open to 
conviction, and the news was soon unfavourably reported to the Synagogue of 
Thessalonica. The hated name of Paul acted like a spark on their inflam- 
mable rage, and they instantly despatched emissaries to stir up storms among 
the mob of Beroea.^ Once more Paul received timely notice from some faith- 
ful friend. It was impossible to face this persistent and organised outburst 
of hatred which was now pursuing him from city to city. And since it was 
clear that Paul, and not Silas, was the main object of persecution, it was 
arranged that, while Paul made good his escape, Silas and Timothy — who 
may have joined his companions during their residence at Beroea — sliould 
stay to set in order all that was wanting, and water the good seed which had 
begun to spring. 

And so — once more in his normal condition of a fugitive — St. Paul left 
Beroea. Ho was not alone, and cither from the weakness of his eyesight or 
from his liability to epilepsy, all his movements were guided by others. “ Tho 
bicthreu” scut him away to go seawards,^ and there cjhi bo little doubt that 
they led him sixteen miles to the colony of Dium,^ whence lie sailed fro 
Athens. That he did not proceed by land seems certain. It was tho longer, 
the more expensive, the more dangerous, and tho more fatiguing route. If 
St. Paul was so little able to make his way alone that, even by the sea 
route, some of the Bercean brethren were obliged to accompany him till 
they left him safe in lodgings at Athens, it is clear that by the laud route their 
difficulties, to say nothing of tho danger of pursuit, would have been much 
increased. The silence of St. Luke as to any single town visited on the journey 
is conclusive,^ and we must suppose that some time in autumn, St. Paul em- 
barked on the stormy waves of tho Mediterranean, and saw the multitudinous 
and snowy peaks of Olympus melt into the distant blue. Ho sailed along 
shores of which eveiy liill and promontoiy is voiceful with heroic memories ; 
past Ossa and Peliou, past the coast of Th(u*ju()pyhe, along tho shores of EubcBa,*^ 


^ 1 Th6S8. ii. 18. ^ Acts xvii. 13, craXtvoyres roi/t o^Xovf. 

Acts xvii. 14, <I>? €7rl TTjv 0dAaa<ray is a mere pleonastic plirase for “in the Srcctiun of 
the sea” (Strabo, xvi. 2, &c.). ""Ew?, tlic re.iding of w, A, B, F, and other variations of the 
text, seem to have arisen from the comparative rarity of the exi)re88ion. The notion that 
he only made a feint of going to the sea, and then turned landwards to foil pursuit, arises 
from an erroneous interpretation of tho phrase. 

^ Perhaps to Alorus or Methone. (Renan, St. Paul. p. ICG, quoting Strabo, vii . nn 
20, 22 ; Leake, iii. 435.) » i i • 

* The addition of D, TrapT)A^ei^ Si ttiv 9c<r<raAia»' yap eiy avrovc Krjpv^ai tup Aoyov 

throws no ligh t on the question. * 

® Whether St. Paul sailed down the Euripus or to the cast of Eubosa is uncertain. 
The foi'inei iVi'.te was the mure common. 
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round the “ marhled steep ** of Sunium, where the white Temple still stood 
entire, until his eye caught the well-known glimpse of the crest and spear- 
head of Athene Promachos on the Acropolis,^ — the helm was turned, and, 
entering a lovely harbour, his ship dropped anchor in full sight of the Par- 
thenon and the Propylica. 


«ooii jrill- 


OH111.STIANITY IN ACUAIA. 
n Tol \nrapcd Kal lo(rr€<pai'oi Ka\ koiZtfioi 

'EWdSof ^peicrjua, K\€iya\ ’Ararat, haifiSyioy irToKieBpoy. — PlND. JFr. 47. 

ToiouToy avTois ’^Apeos iC^ovKoy nayoy 
iyco (Tvy'fjhrj xB6yioy ty&'f Ss ovk 

Toiovffd' iiKrpras ry$ bpjov y<U€ty iroKei. — SoPH. CEd. Col. 947. 

riou yQy TTjS EA^dSos 6 Tvtpos ; ttou tmo *A6Tjyuy Th ovopLa; voO Twy (piAoffd^pwy b 
Arjpos ; b airb ToAiAataSt b avb BriBaatSa, b dypoiKos irdyrufy €K€ly(cy irepuyfyero. 

Chrys. Horn. iv. in Act. iii. (0pp. ix. 38, ed. Montfaucon). 

CHAPTER XXYIL 
B T. PAUL AT ATHENS. 

“ Immortal Grtcce, dear land of glonous lays. 

Lo, hero the Unknown God of thine unconscious praise.” — K kble. 

Athens 1 — with what a thrill of delight has many a modern traveller been 
tilled as, for the first time, he stepped upon that classic laud ! With what an 
eager gaze has he scanned the scenery and outline of that city 

on tho iEgean shore, 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence.” 

As he approached the Acropolis what a throng of brilliant scenes has passed 
across his memory ; what processions of grand and heroic and beaudfol 
figui’es liave swept across the stage of his imagination ! As he treads upon 
Attic ground ho is in “ the Holy Land of the Ideal ; ’’ ho has reached the most 
sacred shrine of the fair humanities ” of Paganism. It was at Athens that 
the human form, sedulously trained, attained its most exquisite and winning 
beauty ; there that human freedom put forth its most splendid power ; there 
that human intellect displayed its utmost subtlety and grace ; there that Art 
reached to its most consummate perfection ; there that Poetry uttered alike 
its sweetest and its sublimest strains; there that Philosophy attuned to the roost 

* rauyaii. i. 28, 2 ; Herod, v, 77. 
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perfect music of liuniau expression its loftiest and deepest thoughts. Had it 
boon possible for the world by its own wisdom to know God; bad it been in 
tbo power of man to turn into bread the stones of the wilderness ; bad perma- 
nent happiness lain within the gi'asp of sense, or boon among the rewards of 
culture; liad it been granted to man’s unaided power to win salvation by the 
gifts and qualities of bis own nature, and to make for himself a new Paradise 
in lieu of that lost Eden, before whose gate still waves tlie fiery sword of the 
Cherubim, — tlien such ends would have been achieved at Atliens in the day of 
her glory. No one who has been nurtured in the glorious lore of that gay and 
radiant city, and has owed some of his best training to the hours spent in 
reading the history and mastering the literature of its many noble sons, can ever 
visit it witliout deep emotions of gratitude, interest, and love.' 

And St. Paul must have known at least something of the city in whose 
language he spoke, and with whose writers he was not wholly unfamiliar. 
The notion that he was a finished classical scholar is, indeed, as w o have shown 
already, a mere delusion ; and the absence from his Epistles of ovory historical 
reference proves that, like the vast mass of his countrymen, ho was indifferent 
to the history of the heathen, though profoundly versed in the history of 
Israel. He was, indeed, no less liberal and cosmopolitan — nay, in the best 
sense, far more so — than the most advanced Hellenist, the most cultivated 
Hagadist of his day. Yet ho looked at the wisdom of Javan’' as something 
altogether evanescent and subsidiary — an outcome of very partial enlighton- 
ment, far from pure, and yet graciously conceded to the ages of ignorance. It 
was with no thrill of rapture, no loyal recognition of grace and greatness, tliat 
Paul landed at Phalerum or Pciraeus, and saw the crowning edifices of the 
Acropolis, as it towered over the wilderness of meaner temples, stand out iu 
their white lustre against the clear blue sky. On the contraiy, a feeling of 
depression, a fainting of the heart, an inAvard unrest and agitation, seems at 
once to have taken possession of his suscox)tiblo and ardent teniperaraont ; 
above all, a sense of loneliness whicli imperiously claimed the solace of that 
beloved companionship which alone rendered his labours possible, or sustained 
him amid the daily infirmities of his troubled life. As ho bade farcAvell to the 
faithful Bercean brethren who had watched over his journey, and had been to 
him in tho place of eyes, the one message that he impresses on them is 
urgently to enjoin Silas and Timotheus to come to him at once witli all possible 
speed. In the words of St. Luke we still seem to catch an echo of tho yearning 
earnestness which shows us that solitude ^ — and above all solitude in such a 
place — was the one trial which he found it the most difficult to bear. 

But even if his two friends were able instantly to set out for Athens, a full 
week must, at the lowest computation, inevitably elapse before Silas could reach 


1 We read the seitiments of Cicero, Sulpicius, Germanicus, Pliny, ApolloniuB, &c., in 
Cic. Ep. ad Quint, jratr. i. 1 ; Epp. Earn. iv. 5 ; odAtt. v. 10 ; vi. 1 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 63 ; 
Plin. Ato. viii. 24 ; Phnoatr. Vit. Apoll. v. 41 ; Renan, 8t. Paul, 167 ; but, as he adds, 
‘‘Paul belonged to another world ; his Holy liind was elsewhere.” 

‘ Acts XVli. 16, Xa^OKTCf it^ToKhv irphs toi/ XikoiP KoX rov TiaoBeov tVa wy Toyiora li\9i»icru> rrobt 
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him from Beroea, aud a still longer period before Timothy could come from 
Thossaloiiica ; and during those days of weary and restless longing there was 
little that ho could do. It is probable that, when first he was guided by his 
friends to his humble lodging, he would have had little heart to notice the 
sights and sounds of those heathen streets, though, as he walked through the 
ruins of the long walls of Themistocles to the Peiraic gate, one of the brethren, 
more quick-eyed than himself, may have pointed out to him the altars bearing 
the inscription, ’AFNnSTOlS 0EOI2,^ which about the same time attracted the 
notice of Apollonius of Tyana, and were obsorvx^d fifty years afterwards by 
tlie traveller Pausaiiias, as he followed the same road.^ But when the brethren 
had left him — having no opportunity during that brief stay to labour with his 
own hands — he relieved his melancholy tedium by wandering hither and 
tliitlier, with a curiosity'' largely mingled with grief and indignation/ 

The country had been desolated by the Homan dominion, but the city still 
retained some of its anciimt glories. No Secundus Carinas had as yet laid his 
greedy and tainted hand on the unrivalled statues of the Athens of Phidias. 
It was the multitude of these statues in a city where, as Petronius says,® it 
was more easy to meet a god than a man, which chiefly absorbed St. Paul’s 
attention. He might glance 'with passing interest at the long colonnades of 
shops glittering with wares from every port in the uEgean ; but similar scenes 
had not been unfamiliar to him in Tarsus, and Antioch, and Thessalonica. 
He might stroll into the Stoa Pcecile, aud there peer at the paintings, 
still bright and fresh, of Homeric councils of which he probably knew 
nothing, and of those Athenian battles al 30 ut which, not even excepting 
Marathon, there is no evidence that he felt any interest. Tlio vast 
enlargement of his spiritual horizon would not have brought with it 
any increase of secular knowledge, and if Paul stood in these re>pects 
on the level of even the Gamaliels of his chiy, he kue^v little or 
nothing of Hellenic story." And for the same reason he would have Ix^en 
indifferent to tlie innumerable busts of Greeks of every degree of emin- 
ence, from Solon and Epimenides down to recent Sophists aud Cosmetae, 


1 Pausan. I, i. 4; Hesych. s. r.,'AywTe< &^oi: r. infray p. 301). 

2 They lay on the road between the Plialerio jwrt and the city, ujid ISt. Paul may 
possibly have landed at Phalerum, the nearest though not the most frequented harbour 
for vessels sailing from Macedonia. 

* Acts xvii. 23, Sitpxofieyo^ c«u aiaStiiopiSv ra o’e^cur/xara'i’/xtui^. 

Id, 10, TTapoj^vi'tTO Tb irvevfjia avroO. Cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 5, oW iropo^vWTcu, “is not 
exasperated.” 

* Petron. Sat. 17. 

• Mr. Martineau, after remarking that modem lives of St. Paul have been too much 
of the nature of “ illustrative guide-books, so instructive, that by far the greatest part of 
their information would have been new to St. Paul himself,” adtls that “in the vicinity 
of Salnmis or Marathon he would probably recall the past no more than a Bi*ahmin would 
in travelling over the fields of Kdgeliill or Marstou Moor” {Studies in ChrUtUinittf 
p. 417). 

• Nothing in the Talmud is more amazing than the total absence of tlie geographic, 
chronological, and historic spirit. A genuine Jew of that Pharisaic class in the midst of 
which St. Paul had been trained, CJU'od inure for some pedantically minute haJachOy aboul 
the threads In a tsiUWif than for all the Pagan history in world* 
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and still more indifferent to the venal intrusions which Athenian servility 
liad conceded to Roman self-importanco. A glance would have been more 
than enough for Greek statues decapitated to furnish figures for Roman 
heads, or pedestals from which the original hero had been displaced to 
make room for the portly bulk and bloated physiognomy of some modem 
Proconsul. Some Jew miglit take a certain pride in pointing out to him 
the statues of Hyreanus, the Asnionmiiu High Priest, and of that beautiful 
Berenice before whom ho little tliought that lie should one day plead his 
cause,^ But his cliief notice would be directed to the bewildering multipli- 
city of temples, and to the numberless “idols” which rose on every side. 
Athens was the city of statues. There were statues by Phidias, and Myrou, 
and Lysiclcs, and statues without number of the tasteless and ineehauical 
copyists of that dead period of the Empire; statues of antiipiity as vene- 
rablo as the olive-wood Athene which had fallen from heaven, and statues 
of yesterday; statues colossal and diminutive; stalues eipiestrian, and erect, 
and seated; statues agonistic and contemxdative, solitary and combined, 
pkin and coloured; statues of wood, and earthenware, and stone, and mar- 
ble, and bronze, and ivory, and gold, in every attitude, and in all possible 
combinations; statues starting from every cave, and standing like lines of 
sentinels in every street.^ There were more statues in Athens, says Pau- 
sanias, than in all tlie rest of Greece put together, and tlicir number would 
be all the more startling, and oven shocking, to St. Paul, because, during 
the long youtliful years of his study at Jerusalem, he had never seen so 
much as one representation of the human form, and had been trained to 
regal’d it as apostasy to give the faintest sanction to iyuch violations of God’s 
express command. His earlier Hellenistic training, his natural largo-hearted- 
ness, his subsequent familiarity with Gentile life, above all, the entire 
change of his views respecting the universality and permanence of the Mosaic 
Law, had indeed indefinitely widened for him the shrunken horizon of Jewish 
intolemncc. But any sense of the dignity and beauty of Pagan art was im- 
possible to one who had been trained in the schools of the Rabbis.^ There was 
nothing in his education which enabled him to admire the simple grandeur of 
the Propykea, tho severe beauty of the Parthenou, the massive proportions of 
the Theseum, the exquisite elegance of tlie Temple of tlio Wiuglc.Hs Victory. 
From the nud(3 grace and sinewy strength of tlie youthful proce^sious por- 
trayed on frieze or entablature, ha would Jiavc turned away witli something 
of impatience, if not with .something oven of disgust. When tlie tutor of 
Charles the Fifth, the good Cardinal of Tortosa, asirended the Papal throne 
under the title of Adrian the Sixth, and his attendants conducted liim to the 
Vatican to show him its splendid treasures of matchless statuary, his solo 


1 Jos. Antt. xix. 8, § 5. 

2 “Athenac simulacra Deorum hominumquo Imbentes oiniii goiicro ct materia^ et 
artium insignia ” (Liv. xlv. 27). 

3 The reader wiU recall the ceiuiure imoiicd ou Uamaliel lei Uaiiiig luerel, eutuled • 

bath in which w;is a statue of Aiiluoditc p, 
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fcmark, in those uncouth accents which excited jiuch hatred and ndicule 
ill his worthless 8 ul>j<‘cts, was 

“Sunt idola axtiquouum 1”^ 

It was made a scoJi* and a jest against him, and doubtless, in a Pontiii' of the 
sixteenth century, it shows an intensity of tlie Hebraisiiig spirit singularly 
unsoftened by any tinge of Hellenic culture. But, as has been admitted even 
by writers of the most re lined aesthetic sympathies, the old German Pope was 
more tlian half right. At any rate, the sort of repugnance which dictated his 
disparaging remark would have been not only natural, but inevitable, in a 
Pharisee in the capital of Judaism and under the very shadow of the Temple 
of the ^lost High. We who have learnt to see God in all that is refined and 
beautiful; whom His love has lifted above the pm-ils of an extinct paganism ; 
whom His own word has taught to re(*<jgnise suiib«*ams from the Fountain of 
Light in every grace of true art and every glow of poetic inspiration, may 
thankfully admire the exquisit-e creations of ancimit genius; — but had Paul 
done 80 lie could not have been tho Paul ho was. “ The prejudices of the 
iconoclastic Jew,” says Renan, with bitter injustice, blinded him ; he took 
these incomparable images for idols. ‘ His spirit,’ says his biographer, ' was 
embittered within lum when he saw the city filled ivith idols' Ah, beautiful 
and chaste images; true gods and true goddesses, tremble! See the man 
who will raise the hammer against you. The fatal word has been pronounced : 
you are idols. The mistake of this ugly litth^ Jew will bo your death-warrant.” * 
Yes, their death-warrant as false gods and false goddesses, as “gods of tho 
heathen ” which “ are but idols, but not their death-warrant to us as works 
of art; not* their death-warrant as the imaginative creations of a divinely- 
given faculty; not their deatli-warraut as eclioes from wiiiiin of that outward 
beauty which is a gift of God; not in any sense their death-warrant as stand- 
ing for anything which is valuable to mankind. Christianity oidy discouraged 
Art 80 long as Art was the handmaid of idolatiw and vice; the moment tin's 
danger ceased she inspired and (‘iiiiobled Art. It is all very well for senti- 
mentalists to sigh over “ the glory that was GrtH}ee, and the grandeur that waa 
Rome ;” but Paganism had a very ragged edge, and it was this that Paul daily 
'witnessed. Paganism, at its best, was a form assumed by natural religion, 
and liad a iiower and life of its own; but, alas! it had not in it enough sjiit of 
solid morality to save its oivii power and life from corruption. St. Paul 
needed no more historical induction to coiivmce him that the loftiest heights 
of culture are compatible with tho lowest abysses of depravity, aud that a 
shnne of consummate beauty could be a sink of utter infamy. Nay, more, he 

^ He 'Walled up, and never entered, the Belvedere (Symonda, Renaissance^ p. 377). 

2 St. Paul, p. 172. The word Kartl^Xov ia, however, St. Luke's, not St. Paul’s. 

^ “Tlie pagan worship of beauty . . . had ennobled art and corrupted nature; 
t xtracted wonders from tho quarries of Pentclicus, and horrors from the populace of 
JJomo and Corinth ; perfected the inarhles of tho temple, and degraded the humanity of 
tlio worsliipper. Heathciiisra had wrought into monstrous combination physical beauty 
and moral deformity” (Murtineau, Uouvsof Thoiajht-, p. 300). 
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knew by personal observation, what we may only be led to conjecture by 
thoughtful comparison, that there was no slight connexion between the super- 
ficial brightness and the hidden putrescence ; that the flowers which yielded 
iho intoxicating honey of ancient art were poisoned flowers; that the perf(M*t- 
ness of sculpture might have been impossible without the nude athleticism 
which ministered to vice. For one who placed the sublime of manhood in 
perfect obedience to the moral law, for one to whom purity and self-control 
were elements of the only supreme ideal, it was, in that age, impossible to 
love, impossible to regard even with complacence, an Art which was avowedly 
the handmaid of Idolatry, and covertly the patroness of shame. Our regret 
for the extinguished brilliancy of Athens will be less keen when we bear in 
mind that, more than any other city, she has been the corrii 2 >tress of the woidd. 
She kindled the altars of her genius with unhallowed incense, and fed them 
with strange fires. Better by far the sacred Philistinism — if Pliilistinism it 
were — for which this beautiful harlot had no interest, and no charm, than the 
veiled apostasy which longs to recall her witchcraft and to replenish the cup 
of her abomination. Better the uncompromising Hebraism which asks what 
concord hath Christ with Belial and the Temple of God with idols, than tlie 
cormpt Hellenism which, under pretence of artistic sensibility or archaeological 
information, has left its deep taint on modern literature, and seems to be never 
happy unless it is raking amid the embers of forgotten lusts. 

Hor was Paul likely to be overpowered by the sense of Athenian greatness. 
Even if his knowledge of past history were more jwofound than we imagine 
it to have been, yet the Greece that he now saw was but a shadow and a 
corpse — Greece, but living Greece no more.”^ She was but trading on lie' 
memory of achiev( meiits not her own ; she- was but repeating witli de^d Ii [>^5 
the echo of old plulosophies which had never been sufficient to satisfy the 
yearnings of the world. Her splendour was no longer an innate effulgence, 
but a lingering reflex. Centuries liad elapsed since all that was grand and 
licroic in her liistoiy had gone glimmering down the dream of tilings tliat 
were;” and now she was the weak and contemptuously tolerated depimdent of 
an alien barbarism,^ puffed up by the empty recollection of a fame to which 
she contributed nothing, and retaining no heritage of the past except its 
monuments, its decrepitude, and its corruption. Among the things which ho 
saw at Athens there were few which Paul could naturally admire. He would 

' See Apollonius, Ep. Ixx. [uhi mpr.). ^EWrivet oU<r9e Belv ovofirl^eadai . . . aw'vfiwi^ ye ov&i 
TO. oyojjiaTa fjitvcL Toii voWoi^, a\K' {nr'o V«a9 Tavn^ evBaifxovla^ (tllO patronage of Rome), 
aTToAtoAeKact ra rtov irpoyovtov erv^t^oAa, 

2 The nominal freedom of Athens had been spared by successive conquerors. Though 
she had always been on the defeated side with Mithridates, Ponqiey, Brutus and Cassiii 
and Anthony, yet the Roman Emperors left her the contemptuous boon of an unfettcreii 
loquacity. This was her lowest period. “ She was no longer the city of Tlieseus ; she 
was not j'ct the city of Hadrian ” (lienan, p. 178). About tliis very time the city was 
visited by the thaumaturgist Apollonius, and, according to Philostratus, the estimate 
which be formed of the city was most unfavourable . . . ou /bieyo»^c 9 ^EAATjvcy ottw? ov 

eyu) (l)pd<r<i>, Vipujv ov’jeiv 'A.0rjvalo^ ... 6 K6Aa.( irapd Ta?t TrvAat^, 6 ovaOi^dvTrf^ wp'o 

Twr irvXwv, b pa<TTpono»; rrpo tQii> paxpwv Tetxtav^ b napdcriTOq irph T7|9 Movi'Vxiijf iCal irpb ToO UtipaiOV, 

i} $ibf be ovSi Xovnw ex^t Philoair, ©d, Olear. ii. 400). 
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indood Imvo read witli interest llie moral inseripiions on tlie Hennas which 
were piM‘sented to Jier citizens hy the tyrant Hipj)arc]ius,' and would have 
looked with something of sympathy on such altars as those to Modesty and 
to Piety. But, among the many altars visible in crery street, there was one 
by which he lingered with special attention, and of which he read with the 
deepest emotion the ancient inscription — 

ArNn:STni0Eni. 

“To the unknown God.” 2 

The better- kuo^^^l altars, of wliieh the inscriptions were in the ^dural, and 
which merely bore witness to the catholicity of Paganism, would have had h‘ss 
interest for him. It is merely one of the self-confident assertions which are 
too characteristic of Jerome^ that St. Paul misquoted the singular for the 
plural. The inscription to which ho called attention on the Areopagus was 
evidently an ancient one, and one which he liad obscr\'ed on a single altar.^ 
Wliether that altar was one of those which Epimenides had advised the 
Athenians to build to whatever god it might be — rep irpoaiiKovTi ditp — wherever 
tlie black and white sheep lay down, which he told them to loose from the 
Areopagus ; or one dedicated to some god whose name had in course of time 
become obliterated and forgotten;^ or one which the Athenians had erected 
under some visitation of which they could not identify the source*^ — was to 
Hi. Paul a matter of indifference. It is not in the hiast likely that he sup- 
posed the altar to have been intended as a recognition of that Jehovah^ who 
seemed so mysterious to the Gentile world. Ho regarded it as a j^roof of the 
confessed inadequacy, the unsatisfied aspirations, of heathendom. He saw in 
it, or liked to read into it, the acknowledgment of some divinity after whom 
they yearned, but to the knowledge of whom they had been unable to attain; 
and this was He whom he felt it to be his own mission to make known. It 
was with this thought that he consoled his restless loneliness in that uncon- 
genial city; it w^as this thought which rekindled Ids natural ardour as ho 
wandered through its idol-crowded streets.’^ 

^ Such as MrtJ/ta to6 'iTnrapxov' <rTct\€ Sixaia <f>pot'wv,Or M»Tj/oia t 65’ 'Itnrap\ou‘ ^i\ov f^airdra. 

3 This, and not “ to an unknown God,” is the rijjht rendering. 

3 “ Inscriptio arao non ito erat vt Paulm assernit Ignoto Dei ; sed it.-v ; Diis Asiae et 
Europae et Africae, Diis ignotis et peregrinis. Venira quia Paulus non plurihus Diis 
ignotis indigebat sed imo tontiun ignoto Deo, singulari verbo usus est.” Jer. ad TiU i. 12 
(see Biscoo, p. 210). 

^ Acts xvii. 23, pufiov m eTreyeypairro. Tho fact that Pausanias i. 1), Philostratus 

{Vit. Apollon, vi. 3), and others (Diog. Laert. i. x. 100, Ac.), mentions altars, iviwTwv 
Sat^pLovtav, does not of course prove that there "wiis no altar with the singular inscription ; 
nor, indeed, is it certain that these words may not mean altars on each of wliich was an 
inscription, 'Ayvfckrrw as Winer understands them. Dr. Plumptre favours the Wew that 

it means “ to the Unknowable God ; ” and compares it with tho famous inscription on tho 
veil of Isis, and the Mithraio inscription found on an altar at Ostia, **Si(p%um indeprehat* 
gibilis and 1 Cor. i. 21. 

® Eichhom. * Clirysostom, 

7 Called by the Gentiles 6 vdyKpviftot (Just. Mart. Paracnet od. Oraecos, 38; Apd. ii. 
10; Philo, Leg. § 44). 

® Acts xvii. 16. And yet his high originality was shown in the fact that he did not, 
like his race in general, vent his indignation m insults. ** Gent contumelia numinum 
msignis” (Plin. Jn, JV. xiii. 9; Cio. p, Plucc, 67)» 01audiuB| in confirming their privi- 
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His work niuong Hie Jews was slight. He discoursed,^ indeed, not unfr©. 
quently with tliem and their proselytes in the synagogue or meeting-room’ 
which they frequented; but it is probable that they Avere few in number, and 
we find no traces eitlier of the teaching which he addressed to them or of the 
manner in which they i*eceiTed it. It was in the market-place of Athens — the 
very Agora in which Socrates had adopted the same conversational method of 
instruction four centuries'^ before him — that lie displayed his chief activity in 
a manner AAdiieh he seems noAvhero else to haA'e adopted, by conversing daily 
and publicly Avith all comers. His presence and his message soon altracti'cl 
attention. Athens had been in all ages a city of idlers, and even in lier 
prime her citizens had been nicknamed Gapenians,^ from the mixture of eag(U’ 
curiosity and inveterate loquacity AA'hich catu then had been their conspicuous 
characteristics. Tlieir greatest orator had hurled at them the reproach that, 
instead of flinging themselves into timely and A'igorous action in defence of 
their endangered lilnodies, they AA'ere for ever gadding about asking for tlie 
very latest neAA\s;^ and St. Luke- 'evei*y incidmital allusion of Avho.so brief 
narrative boars the mark of trutlifulness and knoAvledge — repeats the .«5ame 
characteristic under the altered circumstances of their present advor.^ity. 
Even the foreign residents caught the infection, and the Agora buzzed Avitli 
inquiring chatter at tliis late and decadent epoch no less loudly than in tin' 
days of Pericles or of Plato. 

Among the throng of cuiious listeners, some of the Athenian philosopliors 
were sure, sooner or later, to be seen. The Stoa Pcecile, which Zeno had 
made his school, and from which the Stoics derived their name, ran along one 
side of the Agora, and not far distant AA^ere tlie gardens of Epicuims. Besides 
the adherents of these two philosophical schools, there were Academics Avho 
followed Plato, and Peripatetics AAdio edaimod the authority of Aiistotle, and 
Eclectics of every shade.^‘ The whole city, indeed, was not unlike one of our 

leges, warned, them, /xtj ra? TtHv oAAwv iBi’wt/ SticriSaifxot'ia^ e^ovfteri^eii' (Jon. xix. 5, ^ 3), 
Kart cSu)^ol' means “full of idols,” not as in the E. Y., “wholly given to idolatry ; ” “ non 
simulacris dedita^ sed siitudacns r€ffrt<( ” {flcnv. ad Viff. p, 03S) cf. KaTajuTTrAo?, KaTaSmSpo^. 
The word receives most interesting illustration from Wetstein, from whom jdl succeeding 
commentators have freely borrowed. 

^ Acts xvii. 17, StfAeycTo, not “ disputed,’’ but “conversed.” 

- No trace of any building which conl<i li.nve been a synagogue has been found at 
Athens. It has been inferred from passages in the Talmud that Jews were nume rous in 
Athens ; but these passages apply to a much later period, and in any case tlic Talmud is 
perfectly worthless as a direct liistoric guide. 

2 Socrates died B.C. 309. 

^ Kexw°doif Ar. JSff.f 1202. Demadcs sjiid that the crest of Athens ought to be a groat 
tongije. “ Alexander qui quod cuique optimum est cripuit Lacedaemona servire jubet, 
Athenas tarere^^ (Sen. £p. 94; see Demo.sth. Phil, iv.) ■n6kiv anavre^ tw»- 'PAA i-von' 
vno\a^iPdv(n}<rLv c^iAoAoyos re icrrivjcaX iroXvAoyof (Plat. i. 11). 

^ KaivoTcpov (cf. Matt. xiii. 52). “ Nova statim 8ord(h.ant, noifiora quaerebantur ” 

(Bengel). Gill says that a similar question Krnn rro Av.as common in the Rabbiific 
(Bammidfxir ItaU u, f. 212, 4). 

“ From whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools 
Of Academics old and new, with tlioso 
Suraamed Peripatetics, and the school 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.’’ (Milton, Par. 
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University towns at tlie dfadest and Lvist prodnc-live rpocLs of tlK ii- pa^'t. It 
was full of professors, rhetors, tutors, arguers, discoursers, lecturers, giaiii* 
niarians, pedagogues, and gymnasts of every description ; and among all these 
Sophists and Sophrouists there was not one who displayed the least particle of 
originality or force. Confoniiing sceptics lived in hypocritical union with 
atheist priests, and there was not even sufficient earnestness to arouse any 
antagonism between the empty negations of a verbal philosophy and the 
hollow professions of a dead religion.^ And of this undistinguished throng 
of dilettanti i)retendors to wisdom, not a single name emerges out of the 
obscurity. Their so-called philosophy had become little better than a jingle 
of phrases 2 — the langnid repetition of effete watchwords — the unintelligent 
echo of empty fonnnlre. It was in a condition of even deeper decadence than 
it had been when Cicero, on visiting Athens, declared its philosophy to be all 
a mere chaos— Svw /£c(Ta>— upside down.^ Ejnenreans there were, still main- 
taining the dictum of their master that the highest good was pleasure ; and 
Stoics assorting that the highest good was rirtue ; but of those Epienreana 
some had forgotten the belief that the best source of pleasure lay in rirtue, 
and of these Stoics some contented themselves with their theoretic opinion 
with little care for its practical illustration. With the better side of both 
systems Paul would have felt much sympathy, but the defects and dogone- 
racies of the two systems rose from the two evil sources to which all man’s 
sins and miseries are mainly due — namely, sensuality and pride^ It is true 
indeed that— 

** When Epicurus to the world had taught 
That pleasure was the chief est good, 

Ilis life he to his doctrines brought, 

And in a garde n’s sliade that sovran pleasure soucld ; 

Whoever a true Epicure would bo, 

IMay there find cheap and vii'tuous liixuiy.” 

But the famous garden where Epicurus huusclf 1‘ved in modest abstinence^ 
soon degenerated into a scene of profligacy, and bis definition of pleasure, as 
consisting in the absence of physical pain or mental perturbation luid 

led to an ideal of life which was at once effeminate and selfish. He had mis- 
placed the centre of gravity of tlie moral system, and liis degenerate followers, 

1 See Renan, St. Paul, p. ISO, who refers to Cic. ad Fam. rvl. 21 j Lucian, PiaL 
Mart. XX. 5 ; Fliilostr. Apollon, iv. 17. 

* 'l>iAo(ro(^ia|T.AA77i'u)f' AoywK Tertiillian asks, ‘‘Quid simile philosophus ct Chris- 

tianus?” (Tert. A pul. 40) ; but l^aul, catholic and liberal to all truth, would have hailed 
the truths which it was given to Greek philosoj)her8 to see (Clem. Alex. Stnym. \i. 8, 
§ 05, and passan). ^P^ 6eo<rc^tiav yu-eTot irporrai5<ta ns o^(ra (Id, i. 5, § 28 ; Aug. Pe 

Civ. Deiy ii. 7). 

We can the hotter estimate this after reading sucli a book as Schneider’s ChrktUche 
Kldnge aus deni Grm h. utid Pom. Clasmktm (18G5). The independence, cheerfviness, 
royalty, wealth of the true Christian recall the Stoio ** kingliness,” avTap«ta— the very 
Avord which St. Paul often uses (2 Cor. ix. 8; Phil. iv. 11 — 18; 1 Cor. iv. 8 — 10, &c., 
compared with Cic. Pe Fin. iii. 22; Hor. Sat. I. iii. 124 — 136; Sen. Fp. ATo}-. ix.). 
Rut wliat a difference is tlicro between these apparent resemblances when we look at the 
Stoic and Christian doctrines— i. in their real significance ; and ii. in their surroundings. 

* Juv. Sat. xiii. 172 ; xiv. 319. 
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wliilo lliey agreed with him in avowing that pleasure sliouhl bo the aim or 
mortal existence, selected tlio nearer and coarser pleasures of the senses in 
preference to the pleasures of the intellect or the approval of the conscience. 
The sterner aud loftier Epicureans of the type of Lucretius and Cassius were 
rare; the school was more commonly represented by the base and vulgar 
Hedonists who took as their motto, Let ns eat aud drink, for to-morrow wo 
die.'' ^ On the other hand, their gi*eat Stoic rivals had little reason to boast 
the efficacy of their nobler theory. Aiming at the attainment of a complete 
supremacy not only over their j)assiou8, but even over their circumsiancos 
—professing fictitious indifference to every influence of pain or sorrow, 
standing proudly alone in their unaided independence aud self-asserted 
strengtii, tlio Stoics, with their vaimted apathy, had stretched the power 
of the wull imtil it cracked and shrivelled under the unnatural strain ; and 
this gave to their lives a consciousness of insincerity which, in tlio worse 
sort of them, degraded their jiliilosophy into a cloak for every form of am- 
bition and inicjuity, and which made the nobh'r souls among them melancholy 
with a morbid egotism and an intense despair. In their worst dog('neraei(‘s 
Stoicism became tlio apotheosis of suicide, and Epicureanism the glorifieafiun 
of lust,'* 

How Paul dealt with tlie views aud arguments of these rival soets— 
respectively the Pharisees and the Sadducoes of the pagan worhP — we do not 
know. Perhaps these philosophers considered it useless to discuss philo- 
sophical distinctions with oue whose formal logic was as unlike that of 
Aristotle as it is possible to imagine — wffio had not the least acquaintance 
with the technicalities of philosophy, and whom they would despise as a mere 
barbarous and untrained Jew. Perhaps he was himself so eager to introduce 
to their notice the good news of the Kingdom of Heaven, that with him all 
questions as to the moral standpoint were subordinate to the religious truth 
from which he was convinced that morality alone could spring. They may 
have wanted to argue about the sumvnim honum ; but ho wanted to preach 
Christ. At any rate, when he came to address them he makes no allusion to 
the more popularly known points of contrast between the schools of philosophy, 
but is entirely occupied with the differences between their views aud his own 
as to the nature aud attributes of tlio Divine. Even to the philosophers who 

* Cf. Ecclcs. V. 18 ; IVisd. ii. 7—0. 

2 “For there was never yet philosopher 

That could endure tlie toothaelje patiently.” (Shakespeare.) 

^ The ancient philosophers in the days of the Roman Empire {U Trtiywm <ro^ 
Phoenicides ap. ]\Ieineke, Com. Fr. iv. 511; Lucian, Fun. 8; Lact. Instt. iii. 25ri 
Bactroperitae, Jer, in 3Iatt. xi. 10, &c.) had as a body sunk to much the same positid?;^ 
as the lazy monks and begging friars of the Middle Ages (see Sen. Fp. Mor. v. 
1, 2; Tac. Ann. xvi. 32; Juv. iii. 116; Hor. Sat. i. 3, 35, 133). The reproaches ad* 
dressed to them by the Roman satirists bear a close resemblance to those with which 
Chaucer lashed the mendicant preachers, and Ulric von Hutten scathed the degenerate 
monks. 

< Josephus evidently saw the analogy between the Pharisees and the Stoics (Jog, 
AnU. xiii. 1, § 5 ; xviii. 1, § 2 ; .B. iu 8, 2—14) ; and “ Epicureans *’ is t* constant nam® 
hx heretical Ac., in the Talmud, 
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talked with him in the market-place^ the subject-matter of his conversation 
had been neither pleasure nor virtue, but Jesus and the Resurrection." The 
only result had been to create a certain amount of curiosity — a desire to hear 
a more connected statement of what he had to say. But tliis curiosity barely 
emerged beyond the stage of contempt. To some he was “apparently a 
proclaimer of strange deities; to others he was a mere “sparrow,” a mere 
“seed-pecker”^ — “a pickcr-up of learning’s crumbs,” a rtetim of unoriginal 
liallucinations, a retailer of second-hand scraps. The view of tlio majority of 
these frivolous sciolists respecting one whose significance for the world 
transcended that of all their schools would have coincided nearly with that of 
“ Cleon the X)oet from the bprinkled ifcles,” 
which uur poet gives in the following words : — 

“ And for the rest 
1 cannot tell thy messenger aright, 

Where to deliver what he hears of thine. 

To one called Paulus — we have heard his fame 
Indeed, if Chiistus be not one wdth him — 

I know not nor am troubled much to loiow. 

Thou canst not think a mere barbarian Jew, 

As Paulus proves to be, one circumcised, 

Uath access to a secret shut from us r 
Thou ^s'l'onge8t our philosophy, 0 King, 

In stooping to inquire of such an one, 

As if his answer could impose at all. 

He wuiteth, doth he ? w^ell, and he may write ! 

O, the Jew tindeth scholars ! certain slaves, 

Who touched on this same isle, preached him and Chiiit ; 

And (as I gathered from a bystander) 

Their doctrines could bo held by no sane nuui.” * 

^ When Apollonius lauded at the Pehaous ho is represented as liuding Athens very 
crowded and intensely hot. On his way to the city ho met many philosophers, some 
reading, some perorating, and some itfguing, all of whom greeted him. oU<\<: 

avTov, oAAd reKix-qpofitvoL irdvT«? u)S cItj ’AiroAAidvtoc cvvax'ttrrpidtovTo rt kuX riswilayro 

(Philostr. Vit, iv. 17). 

*** Acts xvii. 18. The word “virtue” occurs but once in St. Paul (Phil xv. 8), and 
t]6oi't7, in the classic sense only in Tit. iii. 3. The notion that the philosophers took 
“the Resurrection” to be a new goddess AnastaaU, tbouch adopted by Chrysostom, 
Thoophylact, (Ecumenius, &o., and even in modem times by Renan (“Plusieurs k oe 
qu’il paralt, prirent ArimtaaU pour un uom de d^esse, et crurent que J^us et AnAatjutia 
etaient quelque nouveau couple divin quo ces rfiveurs orientaux venaient prdcher,” SL 
Faulf p. 190), seems to me almost absurd. It would argue, as has been well said, either 
utter obscurity in the preaching of St. Paul, or the most incredible stupidity in hia 
hearers. 

^ It is almost impossible to suppose that St. Luke is not mentally referring to the 
chai*g 0 against Socrates, dSiieer Xcorpanj? . . Kaiva Sai/ji6yta cl<r4>iptav (XOB. Affta. I. i.). 

* Sfrcp/uioAdyo?, a seed-peckiiig bird, applied as a oontemptuous nickname to Athenian 
shoplifters and aiea sneaks (Eustath. ad Od. v. 490), and then to babblers who talked of 
tliinM wliioh they did not undci-stand. It was the very opprobrium which Demosthenes 
had launched against AEschines (Pro Corondj p. 269, m PeiaU*}. Compare the terms 
gobemouohe|^engoulfvent, Ac. 

• I rowning, Men and Womm, 

V 
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With some liearers, however, amusement and curiosity won the day. So 
far as they could understand him he seemed to he aiinouiicing a new religi{)n. 
Tlie crowd on the level space of the Agora rendered it difficult for all to liear 
him, and as the Areopagus would both furnish a convenient area for an 
harangue, and as it was there that the court met which had the cognizance of 
all matters affecting the State religion, it was perhaps with some sense of 
burlesque that they led him up the rock-hewn steps — which still exist — to ilie 
level summit, and placed him on the “ Stone of Impudence,” from wliich the 
defendants before the Areopagus were wont to plead their cause.^ Then, with 
a politeness that sounds ironical, and was, perhaps, meant by the volatile ring- 
leaders of the scene as a sort of parody of the judicial preliminaries, they 
began to question him as in old days their ancestors had tried and condemned 
Anaxagoras, Diagoras, Protagoras, and Socrates, on similar accusations.* 
They said to liim, May wo ascertain from you what is this now doctrine 
about which you have been talking ? You are introducing some strange topic 
to our hearing. We should like, then, to ascertain what these things might 
mean ?” And so the audience, keenly curious, but brimming over with ill- 
siipprcssed contempt and mirth, arranged themselves on the stone steps, and 
wherever they could best hear what sort of novelties could bo announced by 
this strange preacher of a new faith. 

But it was in no answering mood of levity that St. Paul mot their light 
inquiries. The “ugly little Jew,” who was the noblest of all Jews, was, 
perhaps, standing on the very stone where had once stood the ugly Greek who 
was the noblest of all Greeks, and was answering the very same charge. And 
Socrates could jest even in immediate peril of bis life ; but St. Paul, though 
secure in the tolerance of indifference, had all the solemnity of his race, and 
was little inclined to share in any jest. His was one of those teinperaimmts 
which are too sad and too serious for light humour; one of those characters 
which are always and overwhelmingly in earnest. To meet badinage by 
oadinage was for him a thing impossible. A modern writer is probably correct 
when he says that in ordinary society St. Paul would certainly not have been 
regarded as an interesting companion. On the other hand, ho was too deeply 
convinced of his own position as one to which ho had been called by the very 
voice and 'vdsion of his Saviour to be in the least wounded by frivolous 
innuendos or disdainful sneers. He was not overawed by the dignity of 
his judicial listeners, or by the reputation of his philosophic critics, or 
by the stem associations of the scene in the midst of which he stood, 


' Acts xvii 19, imXapo/xtvoi avTov. It is quite a mistake to suppose that any violence if 
intended. Cf. ix. 27. Pausanias (Attic, i. 28, 5) is our authority for the Atdo« ' AuaiSetas. 

* It was the express function of the Areopagus to take cognizance of the introduction 
of ivL$eTa lepd. Many writers hold that this was a judicial proceeding, and Werdswoi-th 
that it might have been an A ; and our translators, from their marginal note, 
it was the highest court ill Athens, ” probably shared tlie same view. The narrative, 
however, ^vesa very different impreHsion. The Athenians were far less in c.'irncsl aboiil 
their religion than Auytua and Melctus had been in the days of Socrates, and if this was 
meant fora trial it could only have been by way of conscious pavodv, as I bavesuggosted. 
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Above him, to tho height of one hundred feet, towered the rock of the 
Acropolis like the vast altar of Hellas — that Acroi>oli8 which was to the 
Greek wliat Mount Sion was to the Hebrew, the splendid boss of the shield 
ringed by the concentric circles of Athens, Attica, Hellas, and the world.^ 
Beneath him was that temple of tho awful goddesses whose presence was 
specially supposed to overshadow this solemn spot, and the dread of whose 
name had been sufficient to x)rcvent Nero, stained as he was with the guilt of 
matricide, from setting foot within the famous city .2 But Paid was as little 
daunted by the terrors and splendour of Polytheism in the seat of its grandest 
memorials and the court of its most imposing jurisdiction, as ho was by the 
fame of tho intellectual i)hilo8ophy by whose living representatives ho was 
eiicomi)assed. He knew, and his listeners knew, that their faith in these gay 
idolatries had vanished.'^ He knew, and his listeners knew, tliat their yearn- 
ing after tho unseen was not to bo satisfied either by the foreign 8uj)erstitioii.s 
which looked for their votaries in the ignorance of the gymeceum, or by those 
hollow systems which wholly failed to give peace even to the few. He was 
standing under tho blue dome of heaven,^ a vaster and diviner tem^de than 
any which man could rear. And, therefore, it was with the deepest serious- 
ness, as well as with the most undaunted composure, that he addressed them ; 
‘‘Athenians! he said, standing forth amongst them, with the earnest gaze 
and outstretched hand which was his attitude when addressing a multitude, 
“ I observe that in every resi>ect you are unusually religious.’’® Their atten- 
tion would naturally be won, and even a certain amount of personal kindliness 
towards tho orator be enlisted, by an exordium so courteous and so entirely in 
accordance with the favourable testimony which many writers had borne to 
their city as the coi|i|non altar and shrine of Greece.^ “ For,” he continued, 

1 Aristid. Panaihen. i. 99 ; C. and H. i. 383. 

2 The Semnae, or Eumenides. (Suet. Ner, 34.) 

® It is hard to conceive the reality of a devotion which laughed at the infamous gibes 
of Aristophanes against the national religion {LysiMr. 750). 

^ 'YTraiOpioi iSiKo^oyro (Pollux, vili. 118). 

^ *AySp€^ 'Aerivaloi, kc. It was the ordinary mode of beginning a speech, and it seems 
to bo strangely regarded by the author of Supernatural iii. 82, as a sign that 

these speeches are not genuine. 

® Acts xvii. 22, Scio-ifiaifioi'ea-Wpous. “Quasi 8Uper8titiore8,”,Vulg. ; “someway reUgious,’’ 
Hooker; “very devout, ” Lardiier ; “very much disposed to the worship of di\ine Beings,” 
Whateley; “ Le plus religieux des peu^les,” Renan; “ exceedingly scniptilous in your 
religion,” Humphry. The word is used five times by Josephus, and always in a respectful 
sense, as it is in Acts xxv. 19, Of the many unfortunate translations in this chapter 
“ too superstitious ” {allzu abcnjlaubischy Luth.) is the most to bo regretted. It at once 
alters the key-note of the speech, which is one of entire conciliatoriness. The value of 
it as a model for courteous polemics — a model quite as necessary in these days as at any 
past period — is greatly impaired in the E. V. It is possible to be “ imoomp|romising ” 
in opinions, without being violent in language or uncharitable in temper. St. Paul, how- 
ever, would not have been likely to act contrary to the caution which struck Apollonius 
as necessary — awiftpovtarepov koX to rrepl iravTiiiV eiJ Xiytiv koX toOto oS k<u ayMMrrwt' 

6aipL6vi»)v IBpvvTou. (Pnilostr. Vit, vi. 3). 

^ oAt} Pipphty $vfjM 6eoit icoi avaBi\p.a. (Xen. De Rtp* AtAcfk i Alcih, ii. p. 97 1 Pausan. 
Attic. 24). Tovp tiunfitirrdrovt r&v (Jos. c. Ap. ii. 12 ; Isocr. Paneg. 33 ; Thuc, ii. 

38 ; .Elian, Var. Hist, v. 17 ; Pausan. xxiv. 3). When Apollonius landed at Athens 
PhilostratUB Bays, iiiv 6»J nptpnjv 6idAcftv itniiTt) 4>^\o9vrat roitt tUev, virfp Upm* 

liiXffaTo (Vit, v[« 2). fioAurra rnimptf tlvi (JuL lifisopogofiL 

V 2 
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“ in wandering through your city, and gazing about me on the objects of your 
devotion,^ I found among them ^ an altar on which had been carved an inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘To THE Unknown God.”^ That, then, wliich ye unconsciously* 
adore, that am I declaring unto you. The God who made the universe and all 
things in it, He being the natural^ Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands,® nor is He in need of anjdhing ^ so as to receive 
service^ from human hands, seeing that He is Himself the gi\ or to all of life 
and breath and all things; and He made of one blood® every nation of men 
to dwell on the whole face of the earth, ordaining the in i mutable limits to the 
times and extents of their habitation,^® inspiring them thereby to seek God, if 
after all they might grope in their darkness^* and find Him, though, in 
reality, He is not far from each one of us ; for in Him we live, and move, and 
are, as some also of your own poets have said — 

“ (We need Him all,) 

For we are eVn His offspring.” 


^ Not, as in E.V^, “your devotions ” (cf. Piiilostr. Vit Apollon, iv. 19, p. 156). 

* Hal. For avaOetapuiv D reads 6u<rTopiov, perspiciens, d. The iirtyeypairro implies per- 
manence, and perhaps antiquity. 

^ 0 . . . TovTOj K, A, 1), 1>, with Origen and Jerome. Cf. Uor. Epod. v. 1. “At O 
Deoruni quicquid in caelo regit and the fre jnent piacular inscription, “Sei Deo Sei 
Dc ae.” The vague expression “ the DiWne ” is common in Greek writers. 

* Ver. 23, ayvooCrrc?, not “ignorantly,” which would have been unlike Paul’s uibanity, 
but “ xcithout knoxving Who He is,^’ with reference to ayj/wary (cf. Hum. i, 20). The word 

also implies genuine piety. 

virdpxwv. 

® An obvdous reminiscence of the speech of Stephen (vii. 48 ; of. Eurip. Fragm. op, 
Clem. Alex. Strom, V. ii. 76). 

^ A proposition to which the Ejneureans would heartily assent. 

(dcpaTTcverai, “is served,” iiot “is worshipped,” which is meaningless when applied 
to “hands.” It means by oil e rings at the altar, Ac. (cf. II. i. 39, et Trort rot xapierf etrl 

iTjbi' epe»|/a). 

* ai'fiaTo? is, to say the least, dubious, being omitted in n, A, B, the Coptic, and Sahidic 
vei-sions, &c. On the other hand, as Meyer truly obseiwes, avOptonov would have been a 
more natural gloss than ainaros’, and the Jews used to say that Adam was Dbv 

“the blood of the world.” 

Job xii. 23. 

tlni\a4)av, to fuiuble, like a blind man, or one in the dark (Arist. Pax. 691 ; Gen. 
xxvii. 21 ; Isa. lix. 10 ; cf. Rom. i. 21, x. 6—8) : — 

** I stretcli lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all. 

And faintly trust the larger ho-pe."— Tennyson. 

12 He means to imply that the necessity for this poping was their own fault— was 
due to their withdrawal to a distance from God, not His withdrawal from them. 

The poet actually quoted is Aratus of Cilicia, perhaps of Tarsus, and the Ihie comes 
from the beginning of hi ^axvotitva 

irivTT) 6* rrdvrn 

Tov yap KoX ytvof ia-fiiv. 

But he says nve?, because the same sentiment, in almost the same words, is found in 
iGeanthes, Hymn, in Jov, 6, U <rov y^ yiyo^ ia-fiiy, and it was, not improbably, a noblo 
common-pbw® of other sacred and liturgical poems. Cf. Virg. Georg, iv. 221—225. 
Bentley remarked that this chapter alone proves “that St. Paul was a great master in all 
the learning of the Greeks ” (Afyle iiL), This is a very great enaggsration* 

See Et-rnrtus III., p. 696, i#g. 
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Since, then, wo aro tho offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Divine 
is like gold or silver or brass, the graving of art and of man's genins.”^ 

Condensed as this speech evidently is, let us pause for an instant, before 
wo give its conclusion, to notice the consummate skill with which it was 
framed, tho pregnant meanings infused into its noble and powerful sentences. 
Such skill was eminently necessary in addressing an audience which attached 
a jirimary importance to rhetoric, nor was it less necessary to utilise ever}* 
moment during which he could hope to retain tho fugitive attention of that 
versatile and superficial mob. To plunge into any statements of the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, or to deal in that sort of defiance which is the weapon 
of ignorant fanaticism, would liavo been to ensure instant failure ; and since 
his solo desire was to win his listeners by reason and love, he aims at becoming 
as a heathen to the h(‘athon, as one without law to them witljout law, and 
speaks at once with a large-hearted liberality Avbich would have horrified 
tlio Jews, and a classic gi’aco wdiich charme<l the Gentiles. In expres- 
sions markedly courteous, and with arguments exquisitely conciliatory, 
recognising tlieir piety towards their gods, and enforcii^g his views by 
an appeal to their own poets, he yet manages, with tlio readiest power 
of adaptation, to indicate the fundamental errors of every class of his 
listeners. While seeming to dwell only on of agreement, he yet 

practically rebukes in every direction their natural and intellectual self-com- 
placency.- Tho happy Providence — others, but not St. Paul, might have said 
the happy accident ’' — which had called his attention to the inscription on tho 
nameless altar, enabled liim at once to claim them as at least partial sharers in 
the opinions which he was striving to enunciate. His Epicurean auditors l>e- 
lieved that the universe had resulted from a chance combination of atoms ; ho 
tells them that it was their Unknown God who by His fiat had croaled the 
uniA^orso and all therein. Tliey believed that there were ni.:ny gods, but that 
they sat faraway beside their thunder, careless of mankind ; he told them that 
there avjis but one God, Lord of hoaveu and earth. Around them arose a 
circle of temples as purely beautiful as hands could make them — yet there, 
under tlio very shadow of tlio Propyhea and tho Partlienon, and with all tlioso 
shnnes of a hundred divinities in full Adew with tlieir pillared Aestibules and 
their Pentelic marble, ho tells tho multitude that this God Avho waa One, not 


1 “Judaea gens Deum sine simulacro colit ” (Varro, Fr. p. 220). Renee the “Nil 
praoter niibes et caeli ninncn adonit ” of Jnv. xiv. 07 and “ Dedita saci is Inrerti Judaea 
Dei ” of Luc. ii. 502 ; Tac. H. v. 0. 

- Paul had that beautiful spirit of charity whicli sees the soul of goml even in things 
evil. Hostile as he was to semsh hedonism, and to Imrd “apathy, ’ lie may yet have 
seen that tliere was a good side to the philosophy both of Epicurus and Zeno, in so far 
as Epicurus taught “the hapianess of a cultivated and self-contented mind,’’ and Zeno 
contributed to diffuse a lofty morality. “ Encore que les philosophcs soient les pro- 
tecteurs de Perreur toutefois ils ont frappe a la porte de la v6nte. (Veritatia fores 
pulsant. Tert.) JS’ils ne sont pas enti'^s dans son sanctuaire, s'Us n’ont pas eu le bonlieiir 
de la voir et de Padorer dans son temple, ils se sont quelquefoU pi^sentw ^ ses portiques, 
et lui ont rendu do loin quolque hommage ” (Bossuet, Pan^. de Ste. Cath^hw), 

* The word rvxn <loes not occur in tlie N.T. 
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Tnaiiy, dwelt not in their toil-wrought temples,' but in the eternal temple of 
His ovm creation. — But while lie thus denies the Polytheism of the multitude, 
his words tell witli equal force against the Pantheism of the Stoic, and the 
practical Atheism of tlio Ej)icurean. While ho thus dc-conseerated, as it 
were, the countless temples, the Stoics would go thoroughly with him ; when 
ho said that God needeth not our ritualisms, tho Epicurean would almost 
recognise the language of his own school ; ^ but, on the other hand, ho laid tho 
axo at the root of their most cherished convictions wlien ho added that Matter 
was no eternal entity, and God no impei’sonal abstraction, and Providence no 
mere stream of tendency without us, which, like a flow of atoms, makes for 
tliis or that; hut that He was at once the Creator and the Preserver, the living 
and loving Lord of the material universe, and of all His children in th'^ 
great family of man, and of all the nations, alike Jew and Gentile, alike Greek 
and barbarian, which had received from His decrees the limits of their endui 
ance and of their domains. In this,one pregnant sentence he also showed the 
falsity of all autochthonous pretensions, and national self-glorifications, at tho 
expense of others, as well as of all ancient notions about tho local limitations 
of special deities. The afflicted Jew at whom tliey were scoffing belonged to 
a race as dear to Him as tho beautiful Greek; and the barbarian was equally 
His care, as from His throne He beholds all the dw(‘l’iers upon earth. And 
when he told them that God had given them the power to find Him, and that 
they had but diml}" groped after Him in the darkness — and when ho clenched 
by the well-kiio\vn hemistich of Aratus and Cleanthes (perhaps familiar to 
them at their solemn festivals) the truth tliat wo are near and dear to Him, 
the people of His pasture and the sheep of His hand, they would bo prepared 
for tho conclusion that all these cunning effigies — at which ho j)ointod as he 
spoke — all these carved and molten and fictile images, were not and could not 
he semblances of Him, and ought not to bo worshipped^ were they even as 
venerable as the heaven-fallen image — the Aioir^rh &yak^a — of their 
patron-goddess, or glorious as tho chryselephantine statue on which Phidias 
had expended his best genius and Athens her richest gifts. 

Thus far, then, with a considerateness which avoided all offence, and a 
power of reasoning and eloquence to which they could not bo insensible, ho 
had demonstrated the errors of his listeners mainly by contrasting them with 
tlie counter-truths which it was his mission to announce.'’ But lest fho iriero 

1 2 Chron. vi. 32, 33. trocov 8’ av oTko« TtKToruit/ 7r\a<r^€is utto Ac'/xa? to 9elov Tr«pi^aAoi rol^tuy 
irTvi^ar?; (Eiir. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. V. xi. 7G). 

“ Seneca, ap. Lact. Instt. vi. 25, and Ep. Mor, xxxi. 11. 

* “ Oiiinis enim j»er sc Divoiii natura iK;ee.s.He est 
Immortali aevo sumrnA euni pace fruntnr . . . 

Jp$a suU pollens opibus, nihil indiga nos/rf."— Liicr. il. 050. 

C'f. Sen. Ep. 95, 47. St. Paul, however, more probably derived tlie sentiment, if from 
any source, from 2 Mace. xiv. or from Ps. 1. 11, 12; Job xli. 11. 

^ See for the Pagan riew Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 18. 

^ The Epicurean notion of happiness as the result of coarser atoms was as material ai 
Paley’s, who considers it to be “a certain state of the nervous system in that T)art of tho 
system in which we feel joy and grief . . . which may bo the iii)j>er region of tne stom.nch 
or the fine net work lining the whole region of the praecordia {Mor^ Phifoa, ch, vi.). 
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demonstration of error should end only in indifference or despair, he desired 
to teach the Stoic to substitute sympathy for apathy, and humility for pride, 
and the confession of a weakness that relied on God for the assertion of a 
self-dependence which denied all need of Him ; and to lead the Epicurean to 
prefer a spiritual peace to a sensual pleasure, and a living Saviour to distant 
and indifferent gods. Ho proceeded, therefore, to tell them that during h>ng 
centuries of their history God had overlooked or condoned^ tliis ignorance, 
hut that now the kingdom of heaven had come to them — now He called them 
to repent anee — now the day of ^iudgment was proclaimed, a day in which the 
world should be judged in righteousness by One whom God had thereto 
appointed, even by that Jesus to whose work God had set His seal by raising 
Him from the dead 

Tliat was enough. A luirst of coarse derision interniptcd his words,* 
The Greeks, the philosophers tliemselves, could listen wdth pleasure, even tvith 
something of conviction, wliilo ho demonstrated the nullity of those gods of 
the Acropolis, at which even their fathers, four centuries earli*‘r, had not been 
afraid to jeer. But now that he had got to a point at which he mixed up 
mere Jewish matters and miracles with his predieation — now tiiat he began to 
tell them of that Cross which was to them foolishness, and of that Resurrection 
from the dead which was inconceivably alien to their habits of belief — all 
interest was for them at an end. It was as when a lunatic suddenly introduces 
a wild delusion into the midst of otherwise sane and sensible remarks. Tlio 
“ strange gods ” whom tliey fancied that he was preaching became too 
fantastic even to justify any further inquiry. They did not deign to waste on 
such atopic the leisure wliich was important for less extraordinary gossip.^ 
They wore not nearly serious enough in tlieir own belief, nor did they consider 
this feeble wanderer a suifieieutly important person to make them care to 
enforce against St. Paul tliat decree of the Areopagus which had brought 
Socrates to tlie hemlock draught in the prison ahuust in sight of them ; but 
they instautly offered to the great missionary a eontempluous toleration more 
fatal to progress than any antagonism. As tliey began to stream away, some 
l)ri)ke into open mockery, while others, with polite irony, feeling that sucli a 


1 Ver. 30, i.7rept5wr. “Winked at” is a somewliat unhappy cOllo<^ui.^lism of the E. V. 
(cf. Rom. i. 24). It al«o occurs in Ecclus. xxx. 11. “Times of ij^noi'ance” is a half- 
toclinical term, like the Arnhicjahilujpa for the time before Maliomct. 

* Acts xvii. 32. “The moment they heard the words ‘ rcsuncction of the dojul/some 
l»og.an to jeer.” ’FxAtuXo*'. '''^hich occurs here only in the N.T., is a very strong word. 
It mc.ans the expression of contempt by the lips, as pvfCTrjpiMo by the nostrils. It is used 
}>y Aquila in Prov. xiv. 9, for “Fools viakr a mock at sin." Not that the ancients found 
jinything ludicrous in the notion of the resurrection of the soul ; it was the resurrection 
of the body which seemed so childish to them. See Plin. A. II. vii. 55; Lucian, DcMort. 
Peregr. 13. The heathen Caecilius in Minucius Felix {Oct. 11, 34) s;iys, “Oraculis fabulas 
adstrunnt. Rimasci se ferunt mortem tt cinercs etfaviflaSf ot nescto quitjitfucid mm- 
dad is invicem credunt.” See Orig. c. Cels. v. 14; Arnob. ii. 13; Athenag. De Prsurr, 
iii. 4 ; TeH. Dc Cam. Chrhti^ 15 ; «c. 

* There is a sort of hap]>y play of words in the evico/povi» of Acts xvii. 21. It is not a 
cla-ssical word, b tt inqdies that they were too busy to spare time from the important 
occupation of gossiping. 
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speaker deserved at least a show of urbanity, said to him, Enoupfh for one 
day. Perhaps some other fiiiio we will listen to you again about IJut 

even if they were in earnest, Iho convenient season for their curiosity recurred 
no more to them than it did afterwards to Felix.^ On that liill of Ares, 
before that throng, Paul spoke no more. He went from the midst of them, 
sorry, it may be, for their jeers, seeing through their spiritual incapacity, but 
conscious that in that city his public work, at least, was over. He could braver 
opposition ; he was discouraged by indifference. One dignified adherent, indeed, 
he found — but one only- — in Dionysius the Areopagite ; and one more in a 
woman — possibly a Jewess — whose very name is uncertain but at Athens lie 
founded no church, to Athens lie wrote no episilo. and in Athens, often ns ho 
passed its neighbonrliood, ho never set foot again. 8t. Lnk(‘ has no ]>oinpons 
falsehoods to tell us. St. Paul wa^ des]Msed and ridienled. and he does not for a 
moment attempt to roproseni it otherwise ; St. Paul's speech, so far as any im- 
mediate effects were concerned, was an all but total failure, and St. Luke does not 
conceal its ineffoetiveness. * Ho shows us that the Apostle was exposed to the 
ndicule of indiff(‘rentism, no loss than to tho persecutions of exnsjau-atod bigot rv. 

And yet his visit was not in vain. It had been to him a very .sad om*. 
Even when Timotheus had com^ to cheer his depression and brighten his 
solitude, he felt so deep a yearning for his true and tried converts at 
Thcssalonioa, that, since they wore still obliged to face the storm of persecu- 
tion, ho had sacrificod his own feelings, and sent him back to support and 
comfort that struggling Church.^ He left Athens as ho had lived in it, a 
despised and lonely man. And yet, as I have said, his visit was not in vain. 
Many a deep thought in tho Epistle to tho Homans may have risen from tho 
Apostle's reflections over the apparent failure at At liens. Tho wave is flung 
back, and streams away in broken foam, but tho tide advances with in'esistiblo 
majesty and might. Littb' did those philosoj fliers, in fheir self-satisfied 
superiority, suppo.se that the trivial incident in which they had condescended 
to take part was for fhem the beginning of the end.” Xerxi'S and his Persians 


^ Acts xxiv. 25, 

- “ Le pedagogue estlemoins convertissabledes homines” fHennn, p. HK*). “C’est(,n‘il 
faiit plus dull mii'acle pour con vertir h rimrnilit^ de la croix un flu sifleh* ” ((;>uesnr: ». 
^ ^ Christian tradition makes him a bishop and in.artyr (Eu-. h. }/JC. iii. 4 ; iv. ‘Jii ; 
Xiceph. iii. 11), .and he is gradually developed into St. Denys (»f Erance. Tlic hook'i 
aHributed to him, On thr Hrarmly HieraMnj, On the Dirinc Aa/HfM, Ac., are not earlier 
than the fifth century. 

^ AafAoAt?, “heifer,” would be a name analogous to Dorcas, Ac. ; Damans occurs 
nowhere else, and is juobahly a mere difference of proiomciation. It can have nothing 
to do with Sdixap, and has led to the conjecture that she was a Syrian metic. Absolutely 
nothing is known about her. 

^ constantly asked to believe, by the very acute and impartial criticism of 

scegtic^ that St. Luke is given to inventing the names of illustrious converts to do credit 
f A XI compare Philostratus’s Li/c of Apollonius with the Acts 

01 tne Apostles he will .soon learn to apjireciate the difference between the cloinly romance 
or a panegjTist and tlie iflain narrative of a tmtbful biographer. 

As rnay be inferred from 1 ITiesg. iii. 2. Did Silas also join him at Athens, and wan he 

7 u ^*1 favour of the supposition, the hao.^oi is against it. 

4”4 ^ of Justinian supprowing the Athenian chair of Plulosoph^ 
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ba<l encampefl on flie Aroopagns, and devoted to the flames the temples on the 
Acropolis on the very grounds urged by St. Paul, “ that the gods could not be 
shut within walls, and that the whole universe was their home and temple.” ^ 
Yet the sword and fire of Xerxes, and all the millions of his vast host, have 
been utterly impotent in their effects, if we compare them to the results which 
followed from the apparent failure of this poor and insulted tent-maker. 
Of all who visit Athens, mjrriads connect it with the name of Paul who 
never so much as remember that, since the epoch of its glory, it has been 
trodden by the feet of poets and conquerors and kings. Tliey think not of 
Cicero, or Virgil, or Gerinanicus, but of the wandering tent- maker. In 
(dl his seeming defeats lay tho hiddem germ of certain victory. He founded 
no church at Athens, but there — it may be under the fost<*ring charge of the 
converted Areopagite — a church grew up. In the next century it famished 
to tho ciiuse of Christianity its martyr bishops and its eloquent apologists.- 
In tho tlnrd century it florn'isluKl in peace and purity. In the fourth century 
it was represented at Nicaea, and the nol)lc rhetoric of the two great Christian 
friends St. Basil and St. Gregory of Nazianzus was trained in its Christian 
schools. Nor were many centuries to elapse ere, unable to confront the 
pierced hands winch held a wooden Cross, its myriads of deities had fled into 
the dimness of outworn creeds, and its tutelary goddess, in spite of the 
flashing eyes winch Homer had commemorated, and the mighty spear which 
had been moulded out of tho trophies of Marathon, resigned her maiden 
chamber to the honour of that meek Galilsean maiden who }ia<J lived under 
the roof of the carpenter of Nazareth — the virgin mother of the Lonl.* 


CHAPTER XXVITI. 

ST. P.VUL AT coin N TH. 

-Men, women, lich ami poor, in the cool hour^ 
their feet along the pavement white, 

Companioned or alone ; wdiile many a light 
Flared here and there from wealthy festivals. 

And threw their moving shadows on the walln, 

Or fouml them cdustcred in the corniced 
Of some arched temjde-door or dusky colonna u . ’ 

Keats, iMmia, 

“/r< ' ^ v/n T)H in Corinihn : laetnm et ingens paiiuloxon.*’ 

Bexoel, in 1 Cor. i. 2. 

TTimoTlCEi) as lie had entered it — nay, even more unnoticed, for ho was now 
alone — St. Paul left Athens. So little had this tnsit impressed him, that be 
only once alludes to it, and though from the Acrocorinthus he might often 

^ Cio. Leprj. ii. 10, 

- Publius, A.I>. 170; Quadratua, Euseb, if. E, iv. 23; Aristides, A.D. 120; Athcna- 
goras, nrc. A.D. 177. 

‘''It was probably in tho sixth century, when Justinian closed the schools of philo- 
sophy, that the Parthenon was dedicatea to the Virgin Mary, and the Thesenm to SA 
George of Capiwdocia. 
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have beheld iis famed Acropolis, he never felt the smallest inclination to entel 
it again. This was his only recorded experience of intercourse with the 
Gentile Pharisaism of a pompous philosophy. There was more liope of raging 
Jews, more hope of ignorant barbarians, more hope of degraded slaves, than of 
those who had become fools because in their own conceit they were exceptionally 
wise ; who were alienated by a spiritual ignorance bom of moral blindness ; 
who, because conscience had lost its power over them, had become vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. 

He sailed to Corinth, the then capital of Southern .Greece, which formed 
the Roman province of Acliaia. The poverty of his condition, the desire to 
waste no time, the greatness of his own infirmities, render it nearly certain 
that he did not make his way over those forty miles of road which separate 
Athens from Corinth, and which would have led him through Eleusis and 
Megara, but that he sailed direct, in about five hours, across the Saronic bay, 
and dropped anchor under the low green hills and pine- woods of Cenchreie. 
Tlience he made his way on foot along the valley of Hexamili, a distance of 
some eight miles, to the city nestling under the huge mass of its rocky citadel. 
Under the shadow of that Acrocorinthus, which darkened alternately its double 
seas,^ it was destined that St. Paul should spend nearly two busy years of his 
eventful life. 

It was not the ancient Corinth — the Corinth of Periander, or of Thucydides, 
or of Timoleon— that he was now entering, but Colonia Julia, or Laus Juli 
Corinthus, which had risen out of the desolate ruins of the older city. When 
the Hegemony had passed from Sparta and Athens, Corinth occupied their 
place, and as the leader of the Achman league she was regarded as the light 
and glory of Greece. Flamininus, when the battle of Cynoscephalao had 
destroyed the hopes of Philip, x^roclaimed at Corinth the independence of 
Hellas.2 But when the city was taken by L. Mummius, B.C. 146, its inhabi- 
tants had been massacred, its treasures carried off to adorn the h-iumph of ihe 
conqueror, and the city itself devastated and destroyed. For a hundred years 
it lay in total ruin, and then Julius Caesar, keenly alive to the beauty and 
importance of its position, and desiring to call attention to the goddess for 
whose worship it had been famous, and whose descendant ho professed to be, 
rebuilt it fi-om its foundations, and peopled it witli a colony of veterans and 
freedmen.3 

It sprang almost instantly into fame and wealth. Standing on the bridge 
of the double sea, its two harbours — Lechaeum on the Corinthian and Cenchr(‘a 3 
on the Saronic Gulf — instantly attracted the commerce of the oast and west. 
The Diolkos, or land-channel, over which ships could be dragged across the 
Isthmus, was in constant use, because it saved voyagers from the circum- 
navigation of the dreaded promontory of Malea.'^ Jews with a keen eye to 

1 Stat. Thth. vU. 106. 2 B.C. 19G. 

3 B.C. 44. Pausan. ii. 1, 3; Pint. Caes. 57 ; Strabo, viii. 6. 

4 Cape Matapan. The Greeks had a proverb, MoAiaj TrcptrrAfwi/ iuLka^ov rtav oUdSe — ai 
we might say, Before sailing round Malea, make your will ” (Strab. viii. p. 308). 
“Formidatum Maleae caput” (Stat. Theb, ii. 33). 
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ihe profits of merchandiso, Greeks attracted by the reputation of the site and 
the glory of (lie great Isthmian games, flocked to the protection of the Roman 
colony. Tlie classic antiquities found amid the debris of the conflagration, and 
the successful imitations to which they led, wore among the earliest branches 
of the trade of the town. Splendid buildings, enriched with ancient pillars of 
marble and porphyry, and adorned with gold and silrer, soon began to rise 
side by side with the wretched huts of wood and straw which sheltered the 
mass of th(^ poorer pftpulation.* Commerce became more and more activ'O. 
Objects of luxury soon found their way to the marts, which were visited by 
every nation of the civilised world — Arabian balsam, Eg}q)tian papyrus, 
Pha3nician dates, Libyan ivory, Babylonian carpets, Cilician goats'-hair, Lycao- 
nian wool, Phiygiau slaves. With riches came superficial refinement and 
literary tastes. The life of the wealthier inhabitants was marked by self- 
indulgence and intellectual restlessness, and the mass of the people, even down 
to the slaves, were more or less aff<‘cted by the prevailing tendency. Corinth 
was the Vanity Fair of the Roman Empire, at once the London and the Paris 
of the first century after Christ. 

It was into the midst of this mongrel and heterogeneous population of 
Greek adventurers and Roman bourgeois, with a tainting infusion of Phoeni- 
cians — this mass of Jews, ex-soldiers, philo.sophers, merchaids, sailors, 
freedmen,2 slaves, tradespeople, hiieksters, and agents of every form of vice — 
a colony “ without aristocracy, without traditions, without well-established 
eiti/(*ns ” — that the toil-worn Jewish wanderer made his way. He entered it 
as he had entered Athens— a stricken and lonely worker; but here he was 
lost even more entirely in the low and careless crowd. Yet this was the city 
from which and to whose inliabitants he Avas to write those memorable letters 
which were to influence the latest history of the world. Hew little we under- 
stand Avhat is going on around us ! How little did the wealthy magnates of 
Corinth suspect that the main liistoric significance of their city during this 
epoch would bo centred in the disputes conducted in a petty synagegiie, and 
the thoughts wntten in a tent-maker’s cell by that bent and weary Joav, so 
solitary and so wretched, so stained Avith the dust of travel, so worn Avith the 
attacks of sickness and persecution! How true it is that the living world 
often kiiOAVs nothing of its gn ate.st men ! 

For Avheu wo turn to the Epistles to the Thossaloniaus and Corinlhiaus, 
and trace the emotions Avhich during this period agitated the mind of the 
Apostle, we find him still suffering from Aveakness^ and anxiety, from outAvard 
opposition and inward agonies. Ho reminds the Thessalouiaus that he had 
prepared them for his tribulations and their OAvn,aud speaks touchingly of the 
comfort Avhieh he had received from the news of their faith in the midst of liis 
afflictions.^ Had he possessed the modern temporamout ho might often have 
been helped to peace and calm as he climbed the steep Acrocoriuthus and gazed 

* 1 Cor. iii. 12 ; Hausrath, p. 317. 

^ ’Ettoikov? tou arrfAfvOtptKOv y^t'ovs jrAfiarovs! (Strab. viil. 6). 

• Probably another attack of his malady (1 Cor. ii. 3), 1 Thesa iii, 4, 7» 
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from its lofty summit on the two seas studded with the wliito sails of many 
lands, or watched the glow of sunset bathing in its soft lustre the widespread 
pageant of islands and mountains, and groves of cypress and pine. But all 
his interest lay in those crowded streets where his Lord had much people, and 
in the varied human surroundings of his daily life. How deeply ho wuh 
impressed by these may be seen in the Corinthian Epistles. His illustrations 
are there chiefly drawn from Gentile customs — the wild-beast fights, ^ which 
Athens would never admit while she had an Altar to Pity ; the lovely stadium, 
in which ho had looked with sympathy on the grace and strength and swiftness 
of many a youthful athlete ; the race - and the boxing-matches,'^ the insulting 
vanity of Eoman triumph,^ the long hair of effeminate dandies,^ the tribunal 
of the Pioconsul,® the shows of the theatre,* the fading garland of Isthmian }>ine.® 
But there was one characteristic of heathen life which would come liome 
to him at Corinth Avith overwhelming foree, and fill his pure soul with infinite 
pain. It was the gross immorality of a city conspicuous for its depravity 
even amid tlie depraved cities of a dying heathenism.'^ Its very name had 
become a synonym for reckless dehauclieiy. This abysmal jirofiigacy of 
Corinth was due partly to the influx of sailors, who made it a trysting- place 
for the vices of every land, and partly to the vast numerical superiority of the 
slaves, of which, two centurieslater, tlie city was said to contain many myriads.^'* 
And so far from acting as a check upon this headlong immorality, religion 
had there taken under its immediate j)r()tection the very pollutions whicli it 
was its highest function to suppress. A thousand Hierodotiloi wu're conse- 
crated to tlie service of Impurity in the infamous Temple of Aphrodite 
Pandemos. The Lais of old days, whose tomb at Corintli had been marked 
by a sphinx with a human head betw(?en her claws, had many sliainoless and 
rapacious representatives. East and west mingled their dregs of foulness in 
the new Gomorrah of classic culturo,^^ and tlie orgies of the Papliiau goddess 
were as notorious as tliose of Isis or of Asherah. It was from this city and 
amid its abaudon(*d prolctariat<‘ that the Apostle dictated his frightful sketch 
of Paganism.’- It was to the converts of tliis city that he addressed most 
frequently, and with most solemn warning and burning indignation, his stern 
prohibitions of sensual crime.^'^ It was to converts drawn from tlie reeking 


* 1 Cor. XV. 32 ; Lucian, Dfmonar. .57 ; Philostr. Aiv>Uon. iv 22 
2 1 Cor. ix. 21. 

* hi ver. 27. ^ 1 Cor. xi. 14. 7 1 Cor. iv. 0. 

4 2 C!or. 11 . M~ir>. r. 2 for. v. 10. « 1 Cor. ix. 27». 

J Hesyc]). s. y. Kopu<?id^c^aat. Wetstein (the great bouito of classical quotationi 


. . ’ ;• • »T cvoi/ciu v*'**^; MMur*! oi ciiiNsicai quuiauonf 

m niiistration or the New Testament, whose stores have lx - 11 freely rilled by later 
0 Ar. Phn. 140; Ilor. Epp. I. xvii. .‘It’.; Athcii. vii. ].l; xiii. 


authors) and others refer to a. 

20-21 ; xii. 3, 30; Cic. De ii’. 1 ; and Aristid. Or] III" 

J). oJ, 6iC. ^ 

On the number.s of slaves in ancient days, see Athenaeu.s vi. p. 275 (ed. Ca.‘;aiibon). 
Juv. viii 112 ; Hor. Ep. I. xvii. 'M; Strabo, viii. 0; Atlieii. xiii. p. 573, ed. fJaBaulFon. 
A leierence to the iiumorality of the city may still be heard in the use of the word 
f onnthian.s for profligate idlers. o uk woiu 

Pom. i. 21— .32. 

^’^l Cor. v, 1; vi. 9 - 20; x. 7, 8 ; 2 Cor. vi. 14; vii. 1. 
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haunts of its slaves and artisans that ho writes that they too had once been 
sunk in the lowest depths of sin and shame.^ It is of this city tliat we hear the 
sorrowful admission that in the world of heathendom a pure life and an honest 
life was a thing well-nigh unknown.^ All sins are bound together by subtle 
links of affinity. Impurity was by no means the only >dco for which Corinth 
was notorious. It was a city of drunkards ; ^ it was a city of extortioners and 
cheats. But the worse the city, the <lceper was the need fnr his lalxjiirs, and 
the greater was the probability that many in it would be yearning for (h livery 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of Go<L 

In such a place it was more than ever necessary that St. Paul should not 
only set an example absolutely blamol(‘Hs. Imt that he should eA’cn abstain from 
things which were j)crfeetly admissible, if they should furnish a handle to the 
onemies of Christ. And tlierefore, lest these covetous shopkeepers and traders 
should be able to cliarge him with sei'kiiig his own gain, he determined to 
accept nothing at their hands. There seemed to bo a fair chance that he 
would be able to earn his bread by tent-making in a port so universally fre- 
quented. In this resiK'ct he was unusually fortunate. He found a Jew of 
juntas, named Aquila,^ who worked at this trade with his wife Priscilla. 
As nothing is said either of their baptism or their conversion, it is probalde 
that they were already Christians, and Paul formed with them a lifelong 
friendship, to which he owed many happy hours. This excellent couple were 
at present linng in Corinth in consequence of the decree of Claudius, expelling 
all Jews from Rome.^ T}T*annous as the measure was, it soon became a dead 
letter, and probably caused but little inconvenience to these exiles, because 

* 1 Oor. vi. 9—11 ; 2 Cor. xii. 21. - 1 Cor. t. 9, 10. 

^ Corinthians were usually introduced drunk on the stage (^Elian. V. U, iii. 15; Atken. 
X. 438, iv. 137 ; 1 Cor. xi. 21 ; Hausrath, p. 323). 

^ The Aquila, n Jew of Pontus, who translated the Old Testiunent into Greek more liter- 
ally than the LXX., lived more than half a century later, and may conceivably have been 
a grandson of this Aquila. Pontius Aquila was a noble Roman name (Cic. ad Fam. x, ii3; 
Kuet. Jid, 78) ; but that Aquila may have been a freedinan of that house, and that Luke 
has made a mistake in connecting him with Pontus, is without the sh.adow of probability 
(cf. Acts ii. 9 ; 1 Pet. L 1). Hia real name viay have been Onkdos (Deutach, ZiL Bern., 
p. 33(>), Hebraised from 'AxvAa?, or may have been Latinised into Aquila ; but these 
are mere valueless conjectures. He w'as a tent-maker, married to an active and kindly 
wife, who lived sometimes at Rome, sometimes at Corinth, and sometimes at Ephesus 
(Acts xviii. 26 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ; Rom. xvi, 3 ; 2 llm. iv. 19) ; and they were much 
beloved by St. Paul, and rendered extraordinary services to the cause of Christianity. 
Piisoilla was probably the more energetic of the two, or she would not be mentioned 
first in Acts xviii. 18, 26; Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 19. (Ewald, vL, p. 489; Plumptre, 
Bibl Studies, p. 417.) 

^ In A.D. 52 the relations of Judsea to Rome began to be extreme^ unsettled (Tao. 
Ann, xiL 54), and just as the Gauls and Celts were expelled from Rome (AD. 9) oa 
receipt of the news about the loss of Varus and his legions, so the Jews were now 
ordered to quit Rome. Suetonius says, “Judaeos impulsore Ghresto assidne tumnl- 
tuantes Rom4 expulit ” {Claud. 25). Av'hether Chrestos was some unknown ringleader 
of tumult among the immense Jewish population of Rome—so immense, that from their 
Ghetto across the Tiber no less than 8,000 hail petitioned against tne succession of 
Achelaus (Jos. Antt, xviL 11, § l)^r an ignorant misreading of the name of Christ, 
cannot be ascertained. We know that Christianity wu very early introduced into 
Home (Rom. xvi. 7 ; Acts xxviii. 14), and we know that wherever It was introduced, 
Jewish tanmlts followed (Aoti ZTii« 18; xiv. 19 ; xiii 50h and that Romans neviT 
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the nature of their trade seems to have made it desirable for them to move 
from place to place. At Corinth, as subsequently at Ephesus, Paul worked 
in their employ, and shared in their profits. These profits, unhappily, were 
scanty. It was a lime of general pressure, and though the AiJOstle toiled 
night and day, all his exertions were unable to keep the wolf from the door.^ 
He knew what it was to sutler, even from the pangs of hunger, but not oven 
when ho was thus staiwing would he accept assistance from his Aeliaiau con- 
verts. Ho had come to an absolute determination that, while willing to receive 
necessary aid from churches which loved him, and wliich he loved, ho would 
forego at Corinth the support which lie considered to be the plain right of an 
Ai)Ostle, lest any should say that he too, like the mass of traffickers around 
him, did but seek his own gain.- Contentedly, therefore — nay, even gladly, did 
ho become a fellow-labourer with the worthy pair who were both compatnots 
and brethren; and even when ho was working hardest, he could still be giving 
instruction to all who sought him. But now, as ever, the rest of the Sabbath 
furnished him with his chief opportunity. On that day he was always to bo 
found in the Jewish synagogue, and his weekly discourses produced a deep 
impression both on Jews and Greeks. 

But when the period of his solitude was ended by the arrival of Silas from 
Bercea, and Timotheus from Thessiilonica, he was enabled to employ a yet 
more intense activity. Not only did he find their prosenco a support, but they 
also cheered him by favourable intelligence, and brought him a contribution 
from the Pliilippians,^ which alleviated his most pressing needs. Accordingly, 
their arrival was followed by a fresh outburst of missionary zeal, and ho bore 
witness with a yet more impassiou(‘d earnestness to his Master’s cause.^ At 
this period his preaching was mainly addressed to the Jews, and the one object 
of it was to prove from Scripture the Messiahship of Jesus.*' But Mith them 


took the trouble to draw any distinction between Jews and Ubristians. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that these incessant riots may have arisen in disputes about tlic Messiah. 
Dion Cassius, indeed, corrects Suetonius, and says that the Jews were so numerous that 
they could noi he expelled without danger, and that Claudius therefore contented himself 
with closing their synagogues (Dion, lx. G), Perhaps the decree was passed, but never 
really enforced; and Aquila may have been one of the Jews who obeyed it without difficulty 
for the reasons suggested in the text. Nay, more, he may have been selected for 8i)ecial 
banishment as a ringleader in the agitation, if, as some sujipose, he and liis wife were 
the founders of Cluistianity at Home. In any case its operation w’aa brief, for shortly 
afterwards we again find the Jews in vast numbers at Rome (Rom. xvi. 3; Acts xxviii. 
17). It is not at all impossible that the edict may have been identical with, or a j>art 
of, that De Mathematicis Italid pellendUs which Tacitus mentions os otrox et irrituui. 
Certainly that decree was passed at this veiy period (Tac. Ann. xii. .52). and many of 
the Jews, addicted as they were to all kinds of iniquities (Jos. AntL i. IR may easily 
have been classed with the Mathematics (See Lewin, Fasti JSaerL 1774. 5. ) 

; 2 Cor. xi. 9 ; 1 Cor. iv. 11, 12 ; ix. 4. » » / 

- ^e Acts XX. 34 ; 1 Cor. ix. 12 ; 2 Cor. vii. 2 ; 1 Thess. ii 9 ; 2 Thess. iii. 8. 

Phil iv. 15 ; 2 Cor. xi. 9. 

^ The undoubted reading of Acts xviii. 5 is tv} Adyc^j, was being constrained 

by the word {« A, R, D, E, G), not rtp irtreuVan, as in E. V., ‘‘was pressed in spirit.'^ 
U. for the word Luke xii. 00; 2 Cor. v. 14. He AVette, tc., innko it meau 

“ WtUl AnfrrOMAll ” fVliTrr 1 rl- . ^ V . 


‘ was engrossed 
meutid fuisse * 

& 1 Cor. XV. 3. 


5d (yulg., inskihat verOo), but less correctly. ‘ Sensus est, inajt>rc veh«* 
iinpulsum ut libcre palamqne de Christo disscrcrct " (Calvin). 
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he made no further progrcHS. Criepoa, indeed, the governor of the synagogue, 
had been converted with all his house ; and — perhaps during the absence of 
his companions — Paul abandoned his usual rule by baptising him with his 
own hands.^ But, as a body, the Jews met him with an opposition which at 
hist found expression in the sort of language of which the Talmud furnishes 
some terrible specimens/^ No further object could be served by endeavounng 
to convince them, and at last ho shook off tin* du^i of his garments, and calling 
them to witness that ho was innocent of their blood, ^ he announced that from 
that day forth ho should preach only to the Gentiles. 

Already he had converted some Gentiles of humble and probably of slavish 
origin, the first among these being the household of Stephanas.* With Crispus 
and those faitliful converts, he migrated from the synagogue to a room close by, 
which was placed at his disposal by a proselyte of the name of Justus.'" In 
this room ho coutinu(*d to preach for many juonths. The entire numbers of 
the Corinthian converts were probably small — to be counted rather by scores 
than by hundreds. This is certain, because otherwise they could not have met 
in a single room in the small houses of the ancients, nor could they have been 
all present at common meals. The minute regulations about married women, 
widows, and virgins seem to show that the female element of the little con- 
gregation was large in proportion to the men, and it was even necessary to 
lay down the rule that women were not to teach or preach among them, though 
Pnscilla and Phoebe had been conspicuous for their services.^" And yet, small 
as was the congregation, low as was the position of most of them, vile as had 
been the antecedents of some, the method and the topics of the Apostle^s preach- 
ing had been adopted with much anxiety. He was by no means at home 
among these eager, intellectual, disputatious, rhetoric-loving, sophisticated 
Greeks, They had none of the frank simplicity of his Thessalonians, none 
of the tender sympathy of his Philippians, none of the emotional suscep- 
tibility of his Galatian converts. They were more like the scof&ng and self- 
satisfied Athenians. At Athens he had adopted a poetic and ftnished style, 
and it had almost wholly failed to make any deep impression. At Corinth, 
nccoi*dingly, ho adopted a wholly different metliod. Ill and timid, and so 
nervous that he sometimes trembled whUo addressing them" — conscious that 
liis bodily presence was nieiin in the judgment of these connoisseurs in beauty. 


ilCor. i. 14. 

* Actsxviii. 6, avTiTa<r(ro^«i.>v xai i e “ Life of Christ.’' ii 4??. 

3 Ezok. xxxiii. 4, 

“* 1 Cor. xvi. 15, ‘*thc fintfruits of Achaia” (in Rom. xvi. 5 the true reading is *^of 
Asia *’). Fortunatus and Achaicus were probably slaves or freedmon, as were “ Chloe's 
liousehold ” ; Tertiiis— who had tho high honour of being the amanuensis of the Epistle 
to tlie Romans — and Quartus were probably descendants of the Roman veterans who wer^ 
the first colonists, and may have been younger brothers of Secundus. Lucius, Jason, 
and Sosipater were Jews (Rom. xvi. 21). 

^ Tlioic is no suliiciciit ground for calling him Titins Justus on the strength of E and 
one or two lersious ; it sf f ius to be siniply «luc to the honiaH>telcutou in ffdjtsTt. Thcrt 
is still less ground for identifying him with Titus. 

« Rom. xvi. 1, 2. * 1 Cor. il 3. 
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aud Idis speech contemptible in the estimation of these judges of eloquence^—* 
tliinking, too, that he had little in the way of earthly endowment, unless it 
were in his infirmities,- he yet deliberately decided not to avoid, as ho had 
done at Athens, the topic of the Cross.^ From Corintli ho could see the snowy 
summits of Parnassus and Helicon ; but he determined never again to adorn 
his teaching with poetic quotations or persuasive words of human wisdom,* 
but to trust solely to the simple and unadorned grandoui* of his message, and 
to the outpouring of the Spirit by which he was sure that it would be accom- 
panied. There was, indeed, a wisdom in his words, but it was not the wisdom 
of this world, nor the kind of ^^dsdom after which the Greeks sought. It was 
a spiritual wisdom of which he could merely reveal to them the elements — not 
strong meat for the perfect, but milk as for babes in Christ. He aimed at 
nothing but the clear, simple enundation of the doctrine of Christ crucified.® 
But what was lacking in formal syllogism or powerful declamation was more 
than supplied by power from on high. Paul had determined that, if converts 
were won, they should be won, not by human eloquence, but by Divine love. 
Nor was he disappointed in thus trusting in God alone. Amid all the sufferings 
which marked his stay among the Acliaians, he appeals to their personal 
knowledge that, whatever they may have thought or said among themselves 
about the weakness of his words, they could not at least deny the “ signs, and 
wonders, and powers”® which, by the aid of the Spirit, were conspicuous in his 
acts. They must have recalled many a scene in which, under the humble roof 
of Justus, the fountains of the groat deep of religious feeling were broken up, 
the strange accents of “the tongues ” echoed through the thrilled assembly, 
and deeds were wi’ought which showed to that little gathering of believers 
that a Power higher than that of man was visibly at work to convince and 
comfort them. And thus many Corinthians — the Gentiles largely exceeding 
the Jews in number — were admitted by baptism into the Churcli.^ The 
majority of them were of the lowest rank, yet they could number among 
them some bf the wealthier iuliabitants, such as Gains, and perhaps Chloe, 
and even Erastus, the chamberlain of the city. Nor was it in Corinth only 
tliat Christians began to be converted. Paul, like Wesley, “ regarded all the 
world as his parish,” and it is little likely that his re.stlcss zeal would have 
made him stay for nearly two years within the city walls. We know that 
there was a church at Cenchreae, whoso deaconess aftci-wards “ carried under 
the folds of her robe the whole future of Christian theology;”® and saints 
were scattered in small communities throughout all Achaia.® 

And yet, though God was thus giving the increase, it must have required 

^ 2 Cor. X, 1, 10. Luther, who seems to have entered into tlie very life of St. Paul, 
calls him “ Ein armes diirres Mannlein wie unser Philippus ” (Molancthon). 

2 2 Cor. xii. 5, 9. 

* 1 Cor. i. 23; ii 2. 

* 1 Cor. ii. 1 — 5. avefnoniinf}<: is a good explanatory gloss of A, C, J, Ac. 

‘ICor.i. 17;u.2; 2 Cor. i. isf 

* 2 Oor. 12. 7 xviii. 8. ® Renan, p. 219. 

® 2 Ctor. i. 1 ; Rom. xvi. 1. The nearest Aohaiaa towns would bs Lechwuia, 8ohowiuS| 
CsBchrese, Crommyon, &ioyon, Argos. 
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no email courage in sucli a city to preach such a doctrine, and the very vicinity 
of the fi 3 nmgogue to the house of Justus must have caused frequent and pain- 
ful collisions between the Jews and the little Christian community. Among 
all the sorrows to which St. Paul alludes whenever he refers to this long stay 
at Corinth, there is none that finds more bitter expression than his complaint 
of liis fellow-countrymen. Ho speaks of them to the Thessalonians in words of 
unusual exasperation, saying that they X)l<'a9<?d not God, and were contrary 
to all men, and that by their attemjits to hinder the j) reaching to the Gentiles 
of the Christ wliom they had murdered, they liad now filled up the measure 
of their sins.^ The rui)ture was ox>on and decisive. If they had excommu- 
nicated him, and he was filled with such anger and despair when he thought 
of them, it is cei-tain that the struggle between them must have been a constant 
source of anxiety and peril. This might even liavo ended in Paul’s with- 
drawal to new fields of labour in utter despondency but for the support which 
again, as often at his utmost need, he received from a heavenly \usion. The 
Lord whom he had seen on the road to Damascus appeared to him at night, 
and said to him : “ Fear not, but speak, and hold not thy peace ; for I am 
witli thee, and no man sliall set on thee to hurt thee ; for I have much people 
in this city.” 

But* at last the centest between the Jews and the Christians came to a 
head. The Proconsul of Achaia ^ ended his tenn of oflBice, and the Proconsul 
appointed by the emperor was Marcus Annaeus Novatus, who, liaving been 
adopted by the friendly rhetorician Lucius Junius GaUio, had taken the name 
of Lucius Junius Annaeus Gallio, by which he is generally known. Very 
different was the estimate of Gallio by his contemjioranes from the mistaken 
one which has made his name proverbial for indifferentism in the Christian 
world. To the friends among whom he habitually moved ho was the most 
genial, the most lovable of men. The brother of Seneca, and the uncle of 
Lucan, he was the most universally popular member of that distinguished 
family. He was pre-eminently endowed with that fight and sweetness which 
are signs of the utmost refinement, and “ the sweet Gallio ” is the epithet by 
which he alone of the ancients is constantly designated.^ “ No mortal man 
is so sweet to any single i)orson as he is to all mankind,” ^ wrote Seneca of him. 

1 1 Thesa. u. 14—16. 

- Tlio term Proconsul is historically exact. The Government of Achaia had been so 
incessantly changed that a mistake would have been excusable. Achaia had been Procon- 
sular under Augustus ; imperial, for a time, under Tiberius (Tac. Ann. i. 76) ; Procon- 
sular, after A.D. 44, under Claudius (Suet. ClnUd. xxv.) ; free under Nero (Suet. Ner. 
24) ; and again Proconsular under Vespasian (Suet. Vesp, viii.). See supra, p. 197, wid 
Excursus XVI. 

8 “ Dulois Gallio ” (Stat. Spiv, ii. 7, 32). See Seel'ers afUr God,' 16 — ^21. I need not 
nere recur to the foolish notion that Gallio sent some of St. Paul’s writings to his 
brother Seneca, On this see Aubertin, Sen^qiie et St, Paul, p. 117. Nor need I 
recur to the resemblance between the Roman philosopher and the A]x>stle, which I have 
examined in Seekers after God, 174— 133, and which is fully treated by Dr. Lightfoot 
{Phil, pn. 268—331). 

* '‘Nemo mortalium uni tarn dulcis est quam hie omnibus” (Sen. Qmest, Nat, iv. 
praef, § 11). He dedicates to him his De Ird and De FitA BcafA^ and alludes to him 
In Pp. civ. Consol, ad Helv. 16. 

V 
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“ Even tlioso who love my brother Gallio to the very utmost of their power 
yet do not lovo him enough,” ' ho says in another jdace. Ho was tlio very 
dower of pagan courtesy and pagan culture — a Homan with all a Roman'!? 
dignity- and seriousness, and yet with all the grace and versatility of a 
polished Greek.^ 

Such was the man on whose decision the fortunes of Paul were to depend. 
Whoever the former Proconsul had been, he had not been ono with whom tho 
Jews could rent lire to trifle, nor had they onco attempted to got rid of their 
opiiouciit by handing him over to the secular arm. But now that a new Pro- 
consul had andvod, who was perhaps unfamiliar with tlie duties of his office, and 
whose desire for popularity at the beginning of his government might have 
made him complaisant to prosperous Jews, they thought that they could with 
impunity excite a tumult. They rose in a body, seized Paul, and dragged him 
before tho tesselated juivement on which was sot the curulo chair of the Pro- 
consul. It was evident that they had presumed on liis probable inexperience, 
and on his reputation for mildness; and, with all the turbulent clamour of 
their race, they charged Paul with “ persuading men to worship God contrary 
to the Law.” Though Claudius had expelled them from Rome, their religion 
wtis a reltgio Ucita — i.e., it was licensed by the State; but tho religion of 
'Mliis fellow,” they urged, though it miglit pass itself off under the name of 
Judaism, was not Judaism at all — it was a spurious countei’fcit of Judaism, 
which had become a relujio illicita by running counter to its Mosaic Law.** 
Such was tlie cliarge urged by a Imbbub of voices, and, as soon as it bad 
become intelligible, Paul was on the point of making his defence. But Gallio 
was not going to trouble liimself by listening to any defence. He took no 
notice whatever of Paul, and, disregarding him as completely as though ho 
had been nou-cxisient, replied to tho Jews by a contemptuous dismissal of 
them and their cliarge. With a thorough knowledge of, and respect for, tho 
established laws, but with a genuinely Roman indifference for conciliatory 
language, and a more than Roman liaughtiness of demeanour towards a 
peojile whom, like his brother, he probably despised and detested, he stopped 
the proceedings with tho remark that their aecusation against St. Paul, as a 
violator of any law, Mosaic or otherwise, which he could recognise, was 
utterly baseless. ‘‘Had this been a matter of civil wrong or moral outrage" 
it would have been but right for me to put up with you, and listen to these 
charges of yours ; but if it be a number of questions ® alxmt an opinion, and 

1 ‘‘Gallioncni, fratrem meum, quein nemo non parum amat etiain (jui ainaro plus non 
potest ” {Nat. Qu. iv. praef. § 10). 

- Seneca [Ep. IM), in allusion to his high rank, playfully calls him “my TiOrd 
Gallio.” He committed suicide after the ruin of his family in tho idot against Nero, 
though his life had been spared (Tac. Ann, xv, 73 : Dion Cass. Ixii. 25 : Euseb. Chron, 
adA.U.C.%\^), 

^ Dion Caas. lx. 35. 

^ Hence though rrapa Toy y6iioytver, 13, means “contrary to the Jewish law*’ (cf. ver. 
15), it might in this way come under the cognisance of tho Homan law. 

* Ver. 14, aZiKTjtLa, a legal injury ; h^iwpyiuia, a moral offence. 

6 ^y^rvfiarainfr. A, B, D*, E, Coptic, Sahidic, Armenian, Ac. “My lord’s” Roman 
Qisaain for the gens sceleratissima is heard in ©very accent* 
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about moro names, and your law, see to it yourselves ; for a judge of these 
matters I do not clioose to bo.'’ Having thus, as wo should say, quashed 
tlio indictment, “ my Lord Gallic ’* ordered his lictors to clear the court. Wc 
may be sure they made short work of ejecting the frustrated but muttering 
mob, on whoso disappointed malignity, if his countenance at all reflected the 
feelings expressed by his words, he must have l>een looking down from his 
lofty tribunal with undisguised contempt.^ It took the Romans nearly two 
centuries to learn that Ohrisiianity was something infinitely more important 
than the Jewish sect which they mistook it to be. It would have been lietter 
for them and for the world if iliey had tried to get rid of this disdain, and 
to leani wherein lay the secret power of a religion which they could neither 
oradicat-e nor suppress. But while wo regret this unphilosophic disregard, let 
us at least do justice to Roman imj)artiality. In Gallic, in Lysias, in Felix, 
in Festiis, in the centurion Julius, even in Pilate,- different as were tlnnr 
degrees of rectitude, wc cannot but admire the trained judicial insight with 
which they at once saw through the siibteri-ancan injustice and virulent ani- 
mosity of the Jews in bringing false charges against innocent men. Deep as 
w^as his ignorance of the issues which were at stake, the conduct of Gallic 
was in accordance w ith the strictest justice w'hen ho drave them from his 
judgment-seat.” 

But the .scone did not end here. Tlie volatile Greeks,^ though they 
had not dared to interfere until the decision of the Proconsul had been 
announced, w^oro now keenly delighted to see how completely the malice of 
the Jews had been foiled ; and since the highest authority had pronounced 
the charge against St. Paul to bo frivolous, they seized the opportunity of 
executing a little Lynch law. The ringleader of the Jewish faction had 
beem a certain Sosthenes, who may have succeeded Crispus in the function 
of Ruler of the Synagogue, and whose zeal may have been all the moi*o 
violently stimulated by the defection of his predecessor.^ 'Whether the 
(h)rint Ilians knew that St. Paul was a Roman citizen or not, they must at 
least have lieen aware that he had separated from the synagogue, and that 


1 Pcrliapa no passagti of the ancient authors, full as they are of dislike to the 
Jews (sec <a/m, Excursus XIV.), cxpres.ses so undisguised a bitterness, or is so 
thoroughly expressive of tlie way in wliicli the Koinans regarded this singular people, 
as tliat ill whicli Tacitus relates how Tiberius banished 4,000 freedinen “infected with 
that superstition ” into Sardinia, to keep down the brigands of that island, with tho 
distinct Iiopo that the unhealthy climate might help to get rid of them ct si, ob 
gravitatem caeli interissent, vile damnum ” (-law. ii. 85). Suetonius tells us, with yet 
more brutal indifference, that Tiberius, on ]>retext of military service, se.itterod them 
among all the uiihealthicst provinces, baiiLshing tiie rest on pain of being reduced to 
slavery (Suet. Tib. 30 ; Jos. Antt. xviii. 3, § 5). 

2 Acts xxiii. 29 ; xxv. 19. The ignorant provincialism of tho justices at Philippi w ;\3 
of too low a tyiio to understand Roman law. 

* Acts xviii. 17, warres. The oi’EXATj»'c« of D, E is a gloss, though a correct one. If 
tliis Sosthenes is identical with the Sosthenos of 1 Cor. i. 1, he must have been sub- 
sequently converted j but the name is a common one, and it is hardly likely that two 
rulers of tho synago^e would be converted in succession. 

* 1 give the view which seems to me the most probable, over masses of hUe 

conjectures. 

Y 2 
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many Gentiles espoused Lis vioArs. They tLoii^lit it intolerable that Jews 
should try to trump up cliarges against one who in some measure belonged 
to tlieniselvcs. The op2)oid.unity to show these Jews what tliey thought of 
them, and give them a lesson as to the way in wliich they should behave in 
the futui'e, was too tempting. Accordingly they seized Sosthcnos, and gave 
him a beating in the actual basilica in front of the tribunal, and under the 
very eves of the Proconsul. An ancient gloss says that ho pretended not 
to SCO what they were doing,^ but tho text implies tluit ho looked on at the 
on I ire proceeding with unfeigned indiifcronco. So long as tlicy wore not 
guilty of any serious infraction of the peace, it was nothing to him how 
they amused themselves. Ho had been familiar with similar disturbances in 
Rome. The Jews were everywhere a turbulent, fanatical race. What was 
it to him if the Greek gamins liked to inflict a little richly-deserved casti- 
gation ? It would be so much tho better if they taught this Sosthenes and 
any number more of these Jews a severe lesson. They would be more likely 
(he thought) to keep order in future, and less likely to trouble him again 
with their meanness and their malevolence, their riots and their rancours.^ 

There is one thing that we cannot but deeply regret. It is that Gallio's 
impatient sense of justice has deprived us of another speech by St. Paul 
which, delivered under such circumstances, and b(‘foro such a judge, would 
have been of the deepest interest. But Gallio dismissed tho whole scene 
from his mind as supremely unimportant. Had ho ov(‘r thought it worth 
alluding to, in any letter to his brother Seneca, it would have been in some 
such terms as these : — ‘‘ I had scarcely arrived when tho Jews tried to play 
on my inexj^erience by dragging before mo one Paulus, who seems to be an 
adherent of Chrestus, or Christus, of whom we heai*d something at Rome. 
I was not going to be troubled with their malefic superstitions, and ordered 
them to be turned out. The Greeks accordingly, who wore favourable to 
Paulus, beat one of tho Jews in revenge for their malice. You would have 
smiled, if you had been present, at these follies of the turha forensis. Sf^cl 
haec liactenus.** 

But the superficiality which judges only by externals always brings its 
own retribution. It adores tho mortal and scorns tho divinity ; it welcomes 
the impostor and turns the angel from its door. It forms its judgment on 
trivial accidents, and ignores eternal realities. Tho haughty, distinguished, 
and cultivated Gallio, brother of Seneca, Proconsul of Achaia, tho most 
popular man and the most eminent litterateur of his day, would have been 
to the last degree amazed had any ouo told him that so paltry an occurrenco 
would be for ever recorded in history; that it would bo the only scene in his 
life in which posterity would feel a moment’s interest ; that he would owe 

* ‘^Tunc Gallio fingebat enim non videre” (M8. d). 

2 Paley (/for. Paul.) points out the honesty with which St. Luke narrates the siipor- 
I dious indifference of great men to the circumstances which affected the life of ilie 
Apostle. The ‘‘things,” however, for which Gallio “did not care” were not “ tlie 
things of the kingdom of heaven,” but the beating of a Jew by Greeks, 
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to it any immortality be possesses; that he would for all time I>e mainly 
judged cf by the glimpse we got of him on that particular morning ; that 
lie had flung away th^ greatest opportunity of his life when he closed tlie 
lips of the haggard Jewish prisoner whom his decision rescued from tlie 
clutches of his countrymen; that a correspondence between that Jew Shaul, 
or Paulus, and his great brotlior Seneca, would bo forged and would go down 
to posterity;^ that it would bo believed for centuries that that wretched 
prisoner had converted the splendid philosopher to his own “ execrable super- 
stition,” and that Seneca liad borrowed from him the finest sentiments of 
Ilia writings ; that for all future ages that bent, ophthalmic, nervous, unknown 
Jew, against whom all other Jews seemed for some inconceivably foolish 
reason to bo so infuriated, would bo regarded as Iranscendently more impor- 
tant than Ills deified Emperors and immortal Stoics; that the “parcel of 
questions ” about a mere opinion, and names, and a matter of Jewish law. 
which ho had so disdainfully refused to hear, should hereafter become the 
most prominent of all questions to the whole cirilised world. 

And Paul may have suspected many of these facts as little as “ the sweet 
Gallio” did. Sick at heart with this fresh outrage, and perhaj»s musing 
sadly on the utterance of his Master that He came not to send peace on earth 
but a sword, ho made his way back from the of the great Proconsul to 

the little congregatiou in the room of Justus, or to his lodging in the squalid 
shop of Aquila and Priscilla. 


OlIAlTEIl XXIX. 

THE ilK.ST EI’IJSTLE TO THE T H E r S A L ON I A U S. 

“ l;Hci \iltiinu8 dii’s ut i vciitiu oinnei dies.“ — Al'G. 

At some j^ieriod during his stay in Corinlh, and prol^ably before liis aiTCst by 
the Jews early in the year 53, or at the close of A.D. 52, an event had taken 
j)laco of immense significance in the life of tho Apostle and in the history of 
tho (diristian faith. Ho had written to the Thcssaloniaiis a letter which may 
possibly liavo been tho first ho wrote to any Christian church,- and whhdi 

* No one ill tlicsc days doidds iliat the letters of St. Paul and Seneca (Floury, i>f. 
Paul and Sen<qiie^ ii. 300; Auhertin, Saii^qitc ct St, Paid, 409; Lightfoot, Phil. 327 ; 
Boissier, Iki lielifjwn Bomaine, ii. 52—10^1) are spurious. On the real oxi>lanatiou of the 
resemblances between the two, see Seekers after God, p. 270, sq., and passim. It will 
there ho seen how small ground there is for Tertullian’s expression “Seneca saejK 
nosterP 

^ I only put this as a possibility. It will ho seen hereafter (see 1 Cor. v. 9 ; 2 Cor. 
X. 9) that I regard it as certain that St. Paul wrote other letters, of wdiichsome — perhaps 
many — have i>erished ; and it is difficult to believe that (for instance) he wrote no word 
of thanks to the Philippians for the contributions which they had twice sent to him at 
Thessalonica, or that ho wrote nothing to the Thessalonians themselves when he sent 
Timothy to them from Athens. Does not tho whole style of these Epistles fdiow that 
they could not have been the first specimens of their kind ? We cannot be surprised that, 
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cortaiuly is ilic earliest of tlioso tl»at liavc coiiio down to ns. He liad 
tlicrofore, that new form of activity which lias produced effects so memorable 
to all generations of the Christian world. 

We have already seen that Paul liad left Tiinotlieus in Macedonia, liafi 
been joined by liiin in Athens, and had once more parted from him, tliongh 
with deep reluctance and at great self-sacrifice, because his lK3art yearned for 
liis Thessaloiiian converts, and ho had been twice prev'ented from carrying out 
his earnest desire to visit them once more. After doing all that he could to 
coiufoi-t and support them in their many trials, Timotheus had returned, in 
company with Silas, to Corinth, and doubtless there the Apostle had talked 
with them long and earnestly about the friends and brethren who liad been 
won to Christ in the Macedonian city. There was deep cause for thankfulness 
in their general condition, but there was some need for advice and consolation. 
Paul could not send Timothy again. There was other work to be done. Otlier 
Churches required his own personal services. Nor could he spare the com- 
pauions of his toils in the midst of a city wliich domaudod liis wdiolo energy 
and strength. But since lie could neither come to the Thcssaloiiians himself, 
nor send them back liis truest and dearest fellow-workcrs, bo would at least 
write to them, and let bis letter siqiply, as far as possible, the void created by 
bis alisenee. It was a very happy Providmieo wliicli insjiired him with this 
tlioiiglit. It would come quik* naturally to him, liecauso it liad been a custom 
in all agi's for Jewisli communities to correspond uitli each other )>y means of 
travelling deputations, and because the prodigious devolopmimt of intorcour.s^ 
belwceu the chief cities of Italy, Greece, and Asia rendered it easy to send one 
or other of the brethren as the bearer of his missivi‘S. And epistolary 
correspondence was the very form whicli was of all otliers the best 
adapted to the Apostle's iudmduality. It sulti'd tlio impetuosity of 
emotion which could not have been fettered down to the composition of 
formal treatises. It could be taken up or dropped according to tlio 
necessities of the occasion or the feelings of tlio writer. Jt porniiited 
of a freedom of expression wbicli was far more intense and far more 
natural to the Apostle tlian the regular syllogisms and rounded periods of a 
book. It admitted someiliing of ilic tenderness and someUiing of tlio 
familiarity of personal intercourse. Into no other literary form could he have 
infused that intensity wliich made a Christian scholar tnily say of him that ho 
alone of writers seems to liave written, not with fingers and pen and ink, hut 
with his veiy licart, his voiy feelings, the unbared palpitations of bis 
inmost being which made Jerome say tliat in bis writings the words 
were all so many thunders ; - whicli made Luther say tliat bis exiwessious 
were like li\dng creatures with Ixands and f(‘ct. The theological importance of 
this consideration is immense, and has, to the deep injury of the Church, beiui 

amid the disorders of the times, letters written on fugitive materials should have perished 
especially as many of them may have been wholly undoctrinal. In 2 Thess iii 17 oould 
et. Paul sav 0 €<rTt tnjfictor cv iTa<rip imerroKji, if he had only Written one f 

i Casaubon, Adversaria ap. Wolf., p. 135. a jer. ad Pammach. Ep. 48. 
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too iniieli neglected. Tlioologians liavo treated tlio language of St. Paul as 
though ho woto every word with the accuracy of a dialectician, with the 
Bcrupulous precision of a school-man, with the rigid formality of a philosophic 
dogmatist. His Epistles as a whole, with their insoluble antinomies, resist 
tliis impossible and injurious method of dealing with them as absolutely as 
docs the Sermon on the Mount. The epistolary form is eminently spontaneous, 
personal, flexible, emotional. A dictated epistle is like a conversation taken 
down in sliorthand. In one word, it best enabled Paul to be himself, and to 
recall most vividly to the minds of his spiritual children the tender, suffering, 
inspired, desponding, terrible, impassioned, humble, uncompromising teacher, 
who had first won them to become imitators ^ of himself and of the Lord, and 
to turn fro))! liollow ritualisms or dead idols to serve the living and true God, 
and to wait for His Son from heaven, whom Ho raised from the dead, even 
Jesus who delivercth us from the coming wrath. 

And Olio cause f)f this vivid fn'shiicss of style which ho imparted to his 
Epistles was the fact that they were, with few if any cxceplions, not deeply 
premeditated, not scholastically regular, hut that they came fresh and burning 
from the heart in all the passionate sincerity of its most immediate feelings. 
Ho would even write a letter in the glow of excited feeling, and then w'ait with 
iiiteuso anxiety for news of the manner of its reception, half regretting, or 
more than half regretting, that he had ever sent it.* Had he written more 
formally ho would never have moved its Ik* htis moved the heart of the world. 
Take away from the Epistles of St. Pmil the traces of passion, the invective, 
the yearning all’octiou, the wratliful deuuueiation, the bitter sarcasm, the dis- 
tressful boasting, the rapid intciTOgatives, the affectionate entreaties, the frank 
colloquialisms, the personal details — those marks of his own personality on 
every page which have been ignorantly and absurdly characterised as intense 
egotism— and they would never have been, as they are, next to the Psalms of 
David, the dearest treasures of Christian devotion ; — next to tlic four Gospels 
the most cherished text-hooks of Christian faith. We cannot but love a man 
whoso absolute sincerity enables ns to feel the very beatings of his heart ; who 
knows not how to wear that ma.sk of reticence and Pharisaism which enables 
others to use .speech only to conceal their thoughts ; who, if he smites under 
the fifth rib, will smite openly and without a deceitful kiss ; who has fair blows 
but no precious balms that break the head ; who has the feelings of a man, 
tho language of a man, the love, the hate, the scorn, the indignation of a man; 
who is no envious cynic, no calumnious detractor, no ingenious polisher of 
plausible hy])ocrisles, no mcchauical repeater of worn-out shibboleths, but who 
will, if need be, seize his pen with a burst of tears to speak out the very 
thing he thinks ; ^ who, in tho accents of utter trutlifulness alike to friend and 
lo enemy, can argue, and denounce, and expose, and and pity, and 

forgive ; to whose triumphant faith and transcendent influeuco has been duo 

* 1 Tliefis. i. G, not “followei‘9,'’ as iu E.V. Soc E.\cui*sus I., on **Tho Styl« 

of St. Paul aa Illustrative of his Character. 

* 2 Cor. vii. 8. * 2 Cor. ii. 4. 
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in no small measure that fearless and glad outhusiasra wliieli pervaded tlio 
life of the early Cliiirch. 

And thus, wlien Timothy had told him all that he had observed among the 
brethren of Thessalouica, wo may feel quite sure that, while his heart was full 
of fresh solicitude, ho would write to guide and comfort thom,^ and that many 
days would not olai)so before he had dictated the opening words : — 

“ Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus the Church ^ of the Tliessaloniaiis 
in God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, grace to yon, and peace [from 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ ^ ].” 

This opening address is in itself an interesting illustration of iSt. Paul's cha- 
racter. Though his letters are absolutely his own, yet with that shrinking from 
personal prominence which we often trace in him, ho associates with himself i)> 
the introduction not only the dignified Silas, ^ but even the yontliful Timothy;'’ 
and in these his earlier, though not in his later E])istlcs, constantly uses “ we" 
for “ I.” By we ” ho does not mean to imply that the words are conjointly 
those of his two fellow-labom*ers, since ho adopts the expression oven when he 
can oidy bo speaking of his individual self;® but ho is actuated by that sort of 
modesty, traceable in the language and literature of all nations, wliieh dislikes 
the needlessly frequent prominence of the first personal pronoun/ In liis 
letters to all other Churches, except to the Philippians, to whom the designa- 
tion was needless, he calls himself Paul an Apostle, but lie d(K‘s not use t]:e 


* That the external evidence to the genuineness of the Ei)i8tlos to the Thessalonians 
is amply sufficient may be seen in Alford, hi., Prolajom . ; Davidson, IntrcKluct. i. 19 2S; 
IVestcott, On the Canon, 68, n., 168, &c. The internal cndence derived from style, Ac., 
is overwhelming (Jowett, i. 15 -26). The counter arguments of Kern, Sclirade?’, IJaiir, 
Ac., founded, as usual, alike oii divergences and coincidences, on real similarities and 
hupi>oscd discrei»ancies, on asserted references and imaginary contradictions ti» tin- At t-,, 
are silently met in the text. They carry conviction witli them, and liave found h vv* 
followei>i ; Baiir {Paid, ii. 85 - 9< ), to a great extent, fnrnisliing p(*.sltive arguments 
against his own conclusion. (See Liniemann, Br. an. dir, 10 15.) tiiotiu-., 

Ewald, Ba\ir, Bunsen, Davidson, &c., consider tliat the First E]>istle is really the second : 
but the hypothesis is against extemarand internal evidence, is Avliolly needless, aiul 
creates obvious difficulties. It would require many volumes to enter into all these dis- 
cussions for every Epistle ; but though I have no space for that here, I have respectfully 
and impartially considered the difficulties raised, and in many cases sliown incidentally 
my grounds for disregarding them. One mo.st inimitable mark of genuineness is tlio 
general resemblance of tone between the Epistle and that written ten years later to the 
other chief Macedonian Church— Philippi. (See Lightfoot in Smith’s Bihl. Diet.) 

2 So in 1, 2 Thess., 1, 2 Cor., and But in the other Epistles roi? i-yiois. 

3 This addition is probably spurious. It belongs to 2 Tliess. i. 2, and was added 
because the greeting is so short. As we have now reached St. Paul’s first Ejiistlo I must 
refer the reader to the Excuisus which gives the Uncial Manuscrii)ts of the Epistles, infra. 
Excursus XX. 

^ Acts XV. 22, 32, 31. 

3 Silas and Timothy are associated with him in 2 Tliess. ; Sosthenes in 1 Cor. ; Timothy 
in 2 Cor,, Phil., Col., and Philem. Paul w’ritcs in his own name only. to the Itomans and 
Laodiceans, which Churches he had not personally visited. Origen says that the con- 
ourrence of ^aul and Silas flashed out the lightning of these Epistles (Horn, v. in Jernn 
588 6). 

•xt ^ .Thess. iii. 2, 6, and in Phil. ii. 19, Timothy is spoken of, though associated 
with Paul m the ^eetin^^ 1 Thess. ii. 18, “ we . , even I Paul.” 

7 “We ” is chiefly characteristic of 1, 2 Tliess. In 2 Thess. the only passage wliich 
relapses mto “I” is ii. 6. ^ i o 
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iitlo directly ' to tlio Tlicssaloiiians, because liis claim to it in its more special 
senso bad not yet been cliallcnged by insidious Judaisers.^ In his five earlier 
Epistles ho always addresses “the Church;” in his later Epistles “the Saints,” 
and the reason for this is not clear ; ^ but to all Churches alike he repeats this 
opening salutation, “ Gnice and peace.” ^ It is a beautiful and remarkable 
blending of tlio salutations of tlio Jew and the Greek, the East and the West, 
with their predominant ideals of calm and brightness. The solemn greeting 
of the Jew was Shalom, “Peace bo to you;” the lighter greeting of the 
Greek was “ Rejoice ; ” the Church of Christ — possessed of a joy that 

defied tribulation, heir to a peace that passeth understanding — not only com- 
bi Jied the two salutations, Imt infused into both a deeper and more spirit lud 
significauce.’ 

After this salutation^’ lie opiuis liis letter with that expression of thankful- 
ness on their behalf which lie addresses even to the Corinthians, whose deeds 
were so sad a contrast to their ideal title of saints, and wliich is never wanting, 
except in tlie burning letter to (he apostatising Galatians. So invariable is 
this characteristic of his mind and style that it has acf|uired a technical 
description, and German wi-iters call it the DanJcsogitng of the Epistles.'^ It 
was no mere insincere compliment or rhetorical artifice. Those to whom he 
wi'ote, however uuicli tlicy might sink below their true ideal, were still converts, 
were a Cliurcli, were saints, were brethren. Tliere might be weak, there might 

1 See 1 Tliess, ii. G. 

- It would have been inai»propriato in the private note to Philemon. 

Anotlier slight peculiarity is that in his first two ICpistles be says “the Church of 
the Thcssaloniaiis ;” whcrcivs in the next three he prefers the cxprcs'iion “ the Church in ’ 
such and sucli a city. This may bo a mere trifle. 

‘ In his Pastoral Kpistles he adds the W'ord “mercy.” ^,Vv may thus sum 
up flic peculiarities of the salutations: i, “An Apostle,” in all e\cc]it Philem. and 
Phil. ii. “To tho Pliurch,” in 1, ‘JThess., 1, 2 (lal. iii. “To tlie Chvirh nf th»^. 
1. 2 d’hess. ; but “to the (liurch which is in, ' I, 2 Cor., Cal. Tn all otluT Kpi.stl r, 
“To the sitinls.'^ iv, “(Jrace ami peace," in all but t lie I’astoral Kpistles, wliich loe. o 
“(»iaee, viriri/j and 

Xapt?, (piae e.st prineii*ium oinnis boni ; quae e.st finale bonorum omni oh 

(Tho. Aipiiii.). 

” The Epistle, wliicli is mainly personal ami practical, may be aniilysed as follows ; — 
I. i. — iiL Historical ; II. iv., v. Hortatory ; each ending Avith a prayer. (I.) i. 1. Brief 
greeting, i. 2 — 10. Thanksgiving for tlieir conversion and holiness, ii. 1 — 12. Ajq^cal 
to them as to the character of Ids ministry, ii. 13—16. Renewed expression of thanks- 
giving for their constancy under persecutions, and bitter complaint of the Jews, ii, 
17— iii. 10. His pci'sonal feelings towards them, and the visit or Timothy, iii. 11—13. 
His prayer for them. (II.) iv. 1—8. Warning against impurity, iv. 9, 10. Exhortation 
to brotherly love ; and 11, 12, honoimible diligence, iv. 13— v. 11. The only doctrinal 
part of the Epistle, iy. 13 — 18. Consolation about tho dead. v. 1 — 11. Duty of watch- 
fulness, since the Ivord's advent is near, and the time uncertain, v. 12 — 15. Their duties 
to one another. 16—22. Spiritual cxhorhvtions. 23,24. His prayer for them. 25—28. 
Last words and blcssmg. Tho Epistle is characterised by simplicity of style, and tho 
absence of controversy and of devudont d doctrine. Its keynote is “ ho\>e,” as the ke^aiote 
of the Epistle to the Philippians is joy.” 

7 Ewald, Die Scn<isrhrcificu tlcsAp. 19, .39, kc. It may perhaps bo urged that 

some of these peculiarities may be due to tho ordinary stereotyped formula of corresT>on' 
dence in the humbler classes. Thus, in papyrus rolls of tho British Museum (edited for 
the Trustees by J. Forshall), wo find such phrases as irwe rot? BtoU rtt^evri Btartkit, and 
even, aimarently, <rov 5ici irambi fivtlav froiovuevot* But St. Paul’s incessant variations show 
how little he was inclined to more fornuilie. 
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1)0 false, there might bo siufiil members among them, but as a body they were 
washed and sjmetified and justified, and the life of oven ilioso wdio were un- 
worthy of their high vocation yet presented a favoumble contrast to the lives 
of the heathen around them. But the expression of thankfulness on l)ehalf 
of the Thessalonians is peculiarly full and earnest. It is an overflow of 
heartfelt gratitude, as indeed the special characteristic of the letter is its sweet- 
ness. * St. Paul tolls them that he is always gi^nng thanks to God for them all, 
mentioning them in his prayers, filled with the ever-present memory of the 
activity of their faith, the energy of their love, the patience of tlicir hojx*.^ 
He reminds them of the power and fulness and spiritual unction which laid 
accompanied liis preaching of the Gospel, and how they had l)ecome^ imitators^ 
of him and of Christ with such spiritual gladness in the midst of sucli deep 
affliction^ that they had become models to all the Churches of Northern and 
Southern Greece, and their faith had been as a trumpet-blast'’* through all the 
Mediterranean coasts. So universally w«as their })elief in God known and 
spread abroad, that tliere was no need for St. Paul or his comj)anions to tell 
how they had worked at Thessalonica, because every one had heard of their 
conversion from idolatry to belief in the very and li\'ing God,’' and to the 
waiting for the return of that risen Saviour who delivercth us from the coming 
wrath,® 

He appeals to them, tlierefore, as to unimpeachable witnesses of the 
earnestness of his visit to them, and of the boldness with wliich he had faced 
the dangers of Thessalonica, after such recent and painful experience of the 


1 “ HaHct haec Epibtola nioram (piantlam dulccdinein ” (Ucngel). 

- Cf. Gal. V. 6. Thus in the very first lines which we possess from his p-cn wc meet 
with his fimdamental trilogy of Christian virtues — faith, hope, love. Gf. v. 8; Col. 
i. 4 ; Eph. i. 15, IS; iii. 17, 18, 20, &c. See Iteuss, ThM. Cliret, ii. 240. 

^ St. Paul, like many emotional and impressible writers, is constantly liauntcd by 
the same word, which he then repeats again and again— ^Ti.^djcowi'Teo'crt vaordr-q d^f/iiTr. ATjTa*. 
dKoxf<5i^Tea<n. He Uses the verb *y(Vo^at no less than eight times, although, ivs l>islu»p 
Ellicott points out, it only occurs twelve times in all tl»c rest of tlie New Testament, 
except iu quotations from the LXX. “Un mot Pobsede, il Ic raraeiie dans une i)age h toot 
projws. Ce n’est pas de la sterilite : e’est de la contention de I’csprit et une complete 
insouciance de la con'ection du style ” (Renan, p. 233). 

^ ^ifirrrai, E.V. “followers.” 

5 i. G. The reader will notice the exquisite originality of conception in the words 
€v iroWfi xapdi JJi>eviiaToi 'Ayiov. It is no rhetoiicul oxyinoron, but the sign of 

a new aeon in the world’s history. 

'* i. 8, k^rixt^TouL. bta irrl croAmyyo? Xapurpov rixovirq^: (Tlieopli.). Admitting for the Warmth 
of feeling which dictated the expression, it suggests no difficulty when we remember that 
a year may have elapsed since Ills visit, and that Thessalonica was “posita in gi'cmio 
imperii Romani ” (Cic.), and stood “on a level with Corinth and Ephesus in its share 
of the commerce of the Levant. ” 

7 i. 10, ’AATjflivy (1 John V. 20). Zui'71 as contrasted with dead men and idols (Wisd. 
xiv. 15; Gal. iv. 8), which are mere dilitn, “nullities” (Lev. xix. 4), and habkaltni^ 
“vapours.” The exijression shows that the Thessalonian Church was mainly composotl 
of Gentiles, which accords with Acts xvii. 4, if we read koX 'EAA^j/wj/ {supra, p. 288). If we 
omit *c<u there is still no contradiction, for obviously many Gentiles, especially women, 
were converted, and even the proselytes ha«l once been idolaters. 

8 Not as in E. V., “who delivered {pv6p.evov) ms from the wrath to come'’’ Opxop^tnj^, 
not fi€\Aov 0 yif), The deliverance is continuous (“Christus nos semel iKvTpduraTo semper 
pikrui — Lengel) ; the wrath works as a normal law (i. 1—10), 
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oulragos of Philippi. It lias been evident, oven ilirongli these opening sen- 
tences of thanksgiving, tliat tliero is in his words an undercurrent of allusion 
to some who would, if th(;y could, liave given a very different account of his 
conduct and motives.' Those appeals to their knowledge of the life and 
charaettn* and behaviour of Paul aii<l his two fellow-missionaries would liave 
been needless if they had never Ixjen impugned. But it is easy to understand 
that alike the Jews in their eagemess to win back the few members of the 
synagogue who had joined the brethren, and the Gentiles vexed at the silent 
rebuke against their own sins, would whisper caluninios about the new teachers, 
and try to infuse into others their own suspicious. The cities of that age 
swarmed with evoiT- kind and denomination of quack and impostor. Might 
not those three jioor Jews — that silent and dignified elder, the shy, gentle 
youth, and the short enthusiast of mean aspect — might they not be only a 
now variety of the genus {jroe.s — like the wandering Galli and worshippers of 
Isis, or Chaldaei, or Matliomatici, or priests of Mithras*'- Wore they not a 
somewhat suspicious-looking tno? What was their secret object ? Was it with 
sinister motives that they gathered into their communities these widows and 
maidens P Were they not surreptitiously trving to get hold of money or 
miglit it not be their own exaltation at which they were aiming.^ — Now 
there were some charges and attacks which, in after days, as we shall see, 
filled Paul with bitter indignation; but insinuations of this nature ho can 
afford to answer very calmly. Such calumnies were too preposterous to lio 
harmful; such innuendos too malevolent to bo believed. In order to disprove 
llumi he had but to appeal at once to notorious facts ; and, indeed, iw elalmratc 
disproof was needed, for his Thessalonian friends Jcneic, and God was witness,^ 
that there had been no deceit, no uncloanuess, no base motives, no secret 
avarice, no desire to win favour, no fawning fiattery in the exhortations of the 
missionaries. They had come, not for selfishness, but for sacrifice; not for 
gloi*y, but to pour out their hearts’ tenderness, and spend their very lives for 
the sake of their converts,' cherishing them as tenderly ’ as a nui'sing mother 
fosters her children in her warm bosom,^ yet waiving their own rights, and 
taking nothing wliatever from them, nor laying the smallest burden upon 
them.' The brethren knew that while they were pi’caching* they regarded 

^ 1 Thess. ii. 5, 9. Tliese phrases Jire not accounted for by contrast with hmthfn 
<lecc[)tions. The v/mir rot? 77 io-Tevov(ni/ of verse 10 means though others did not so regard 
our conduct. ” 

^ Hausrath, p. 300 ; fxdyoL jcal 7617 x 69 (Theopli.) ; ii. 3, tv 56A(p(2 Cor. ii. 17 ; iv. 2; xi. 13). 
aKaOapa-Ca ma If only mean “impure motives ” covetousness ; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 8 ; 1 Tim. 
iii. 8 ; Titus i. 7); “ ITulauterkoit, Boimischuug mensclilichor Begehriusse ” (Ewald) ; 
verse 5, irKeovt^Ca {Acts XX. ; 1 Cor. ix. 15 : 2 Cor. xii. 14). 

^ 1 Thess. ii. 5, 

ii. 8 , leg. bfJLti pdfjLtvoif U, A, B, C, D, B, F, G, “clinging to you;” »rpo<r5<5t>icVot (Theoph,); 

L vfx(bv (Oicumen. ). 

^ ii. 7, wTTiot, found also in 2 Tim. ii. 24. The y^moi of B, C, 1), F, G, is an obvious 
instance of mere homoeoteleuton, 

® ii. 7, 

7 eW, “oneri esse ” (Vulg.). It may mean to be dictatoriid isx)Xav^ 

rifiTjf, Ohrys.), but see verse 9 ; 2 Cor. xi. 9 ; xii, 16 ; 2 Thess, iii. 8, 
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tlieir mission as a glorious privilege;^ and because their one desire was to 
please Gud, they cudured and laboured ^ nigbt and day ^ to win tlieir own 
bread, setting blameless examples of holiness towards God, and righteousiKJss 
towards men, and all the while exhorting their followers one by one ^ to live 
lives worthy of God and of the kingdom of His Christ.^ 

And tins was why, thank God, the Thessalonians had accepted tlieir preach- 
ing for what it was — a divine and not a human message; and had borne 
suffering at the hands of their Gentile neighbours wdth the same exemplary 
courage as the Churches of Judaea, who in like manner had been persecuted 
by the Jews. And here Paul, as h's so constantly does, of at a wortV 

The mere incidental mention of Jews makes him digi*ess to denounce them, 
'Nvriting as ho did in the very heat of those conflicts which ended in his indig- 
nant withdrawal from their spiagogue at Corinth, and recalling the manner 
in which those murderers of the Lord and of the Prophets, displeasing ' to 
God and the common enemies of man,^ chased him from city to city, and tried 
to prevent his mission to the Gentiles. And it is thus, ho siiys, that they 
are always filling uj) the measure of guilt, and the wrath came uiion them to 
the end — potentially overtook them — in that sudden consummation of their 
sins. Their very sin, he seems to say, in liindering the proclamation of the 
Gospel, was itself theii* punishment; their wrath against Christ was God's wrath 
against them ; their dementation would be, and was, their doom. ® 

And having been thus diverted by his feeling of indignation against them 

^ ii. 4, 6c5oict/ia<r/xt0a. “ ii. 9, Koircy;. ‘‘active toil “steady endurance of toil.” 

^ St. I’aul uses the ordinary Hebrew expre-ssion (iii. 10; 2 Thess. iii. 8, ^c. ), whieli 
arose from the notion, found in an old border oath, that “ Ciod made the eartli in six days 
and seven liights.'* Hence too the term wx^tupov. St. Luke, writing in his own pci-son, 
says, “day and night (Acts ix. 24). The fact that there were wealthy and distingui^flicd 
women among the proselytes (Acts xvii. 4) made this self denial the more striking. 

’ ii. 11, u a tKaCTTOV i'HMl'. Chry.sostom says, flaflai te Torrovuo irX'qOil tirjBtia rmpa^intU- \ 
but probably the C'liristians in Tlies.salonica would liave maae an ( xcccdingly 'll 
modern parish. 

Mi. 1-12. 

^ Omit i5toi's. A, 15, 1>, Ac. “/Vnod adjectio est haerctiei*’ (f.c., of Marcion) — Teit. 
adv. Marc. v. l.j, 

^ apeo-Koimov. The though “the prevailing New Testament combination with 
the participle ” (Ellicott), is slightly lc.ss severe than if lie had used ou»c. 

^ The momentary exacerbation against the Jews in tlic mind of St. Paul must have 
been unusually intense to wring from him sncli words as tJicsc. AV'o almost seem to catch 
the echo of the strong condemnation uttered against tliem by ({entiles as a (lod-dctestcd 
race, who hated all men {** odium generis hu7iujni ” — Tac. II. v. 5; Jiiv. Sat. xiv. 109), 
and such a view of them (which Luneraann here fails to overthrow) must liavo caused a 
deep pang to one who remained at heart a genuine patriot. (See Horn. ix. 1- 5.) But 
the triumph of the Jews over the impious attempts of Caligula had caused a great recru- 
descence of fanaticism among them. 

^ ii. 14—16. Baur, in arguing that this could only have been written after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, makes a double mistake. First, he takes ttjyeaa-ev in the sense of 
f<p9cuc<Ev (like the E. V. “/aos come ”), which is the iirroneous gloss of B, 1) ; and secondly, 
he does not see the ethical conception which I have here tried to bring out. The wrath of 
God found its full consummation in tbo fulness of their criminality (Matt, xxvii. 2.o); 
the fiat of their doom had then gone forth. It was not finally consummated tiU the fall 
of Jerusalem, eighteen years later, but signs were already obvious that its execution 
would not long be delayed. To the prescient eye of St. Paul the commencmg trouldos 
in Palestine— and the recent expulsion of the Jews from Home— would be amid# to 
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from tlio topic of self-defence — on whieli, indeed, notliing more was necessary 
to be said — he goes on to tell them that regarding them as Ins glory and joy 
and crown of boasting ^ at the coming of Chinst — fe<*liiig, in his absence from 
i liom, like a father bereaved of his children - — he had twice purposed to come 
to them, and had twice been hindered by Satan.^ Ho had, however, done the 
next best tiling ho could. He had paiied from Timothy in Athens, and sent 
him to prevent tliem from succumbing^ to those fierce afflictions, of the cer- 
tainty of wliicli tlioy had been faithfully forewaiuicd ; and to ascertain their 
faith, as sliown by tlie dubious result of too definite temptations.^ When 
Timothy rejoined him at Corinth, the news which he had brought back was 
60 reassuring — he was able to giv’c so good an account of their faith, and love, 
and steadfastness, and affection — that it had cheered the Apostle in the midst 
of his own hea^T’ affiietions, and been to him like a fresh spring of life. No 
thanks to God could bo too heaidy for this blessing, and it added intensity to 
his prayer that God would yet enable him to come and sec them, and to perfect 
all deficiencies of their faith. Ho concludes this historic or personal section 
of his Epistle with the fervent prayer that God w'ould deepen the si>irit of 
love which already prevailed among them, and so enable them to stand before 
Him in blameless holiness at the coming of our Lord Jesus with all His saints.® 

From these earnest and loving messages he turns to the practical part of 
his letter. Ho beseeches^ and exhorts them not to be stationary, but to 
advance more and more in that Christian course which ho had marked out 
for them. And then ho enters on those .special injunctions Avhich he knew to 
bo most needful. First and foremost he puts the high virtue of purity. 

justify his expression. In the true prophetic spirit he regiixds the inevUaUe as the 
actual. It is possible, too, that St. Paul raay be alluding to the great discourse of 
Christ (Matt, xxiii. 37 — 33; xxiv. G, IG. Cf. Rom. i. 18; Dim. ix. 24). 

1 Ezek. xvi. 12(LXX.). airofx^KU’io^tVre? a^* vfiut'. 

3 Once apparently at Beroea, once at Atliens. The Satanic hindrance may have been 
in Beroea Je^vish persecutions, in Athens feeble healtln (Cf. Rom. xv. He is writing 
to Gentile converts, to whom it will be observed that he does not adduce, in either 
Epistle, a single quotation from the Old Testament, with wluch they could have 
as yet but little familiar ; but the immediate reference of trials, sickness, and l^ndrances 
to Satan is found to tliis day in all Oriental forms of speech. Even in the Bible the 
term Satan is sometimes applied to “any adversary*' or “opposing influence” (cf. 
1 Chron. xxi, 1 with 2 Sam. xxiv, 1). “The devil,’* 6 £ia^oAo«, as distinguished from 
unclean spirits, Sal^l6l^la, is only used by St. Paul in Enh. iv. 27; Vi. 11; and three times 
in tlie letters to Timothy. Where he regarded the bindnince as Satanic he carries out 
liis puri)ose another time, but where it is a di\iue i>roliibition (Acts xvi. 6, 7) he finally 
gives it up. Acts xxi. 4 is only an apparent exception. 

‘‘He hero uses tlie metaphor derived from the fawning cowardice of frightened 

animals ; elsewhere he uses tlie metaphor oreAAcirtfat, “ to furl the sa.il a in a high wind.** 
He calls Timothy “a fellow^ -worker with God** (<rv»'cpybi' toC e«ov, D), anexpies^n only 
altered in the MSS. because of its boldness (1 Cor. iii. 9; 2 Cor, vi. 1). 

^ iii. 5, fxi] Tr(i)9 etre ipaorc I' . , . aal els Kcvbi' Y^vijrai. 

® ii. 17— iii. 13. Parousia occurs six times in these two Epistles, and only besides in 
1 Cor. XV. 23. The word “advent ’* is said to occur first in Tert. J)e lUsmrect, 24, Thi 
“ saints ” seems to be a reference, not to angels (Ps, Ixxxix. 7; Matt. xvi. 27; Jude 14, Ac.), 
because St. Paul does not use this term of angels (MosAtm, Ps. oxxxix. 7), but to those 
mentioned in iv, 16; 1 Cor. vi. 2. 

7 tpwTwpev, as in V. 12 ; 2 ’j'hess. ii. 1 ; only elsewhere to his other Macedonian 
Cluirch (Phil. iv. 3). 
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These converts had but recently been called out of a heathenism which looked 
very lightly on the sins of tho flesh. The mastery over lifedong habits of 
corruption was not to bo won in a day. They wore still in (hingor of relaps- 
ing into sensual crime. It was necessary to remind them that, however small 
might be the censure which Gentiles attached to fornication,^ and even to 
yet darker and deadlier sins,-^ they were iii direct opposition to tho command, 
and would immediately deserve the retribution of tliat God wlioso will was 
their sanctification, and who laid on them tlio duty, however difficult, of nc- 
quiring a secure and tranquil mastciy over their body and its lusts.'’ If then 
any one among them professed to despise these precepts as though they were 
merely those of tho Apostle, ho must now bo reminded that ho was thereby 
despising, not any human teacher, but God, who called them, not for nn- 
cleanlincss, but in sanctification,^ and by giving them His Holy Spirit, not 
only deepened the duty, but also inspired them witli the power to sanctify His 
Temple in their hearts.'^ 

The next Christian viriuo of which he speaks is brotherly love. He feels 
it unnecessary to do so,® for God Himself liad taught tlicm bofh to recognise 
that duty and to put it iu practice, not only towards fhe members of their 
own church, but towards all Macedonian Cliristians (vs. 9. 10). 

FiiHlicr, they should make it ilicir am])ition to be quief,' working wifh 

^ Cic. pro Cudio, 4S; Hor. Sat. I. ii. 32; Ter. Addph. I. ii. 21; Jer. Kp. 77 ; Aug. 
De Civ. l)(ij xiv. 18. 

- Ver. 7, ou . . . en’l uKaSaptrla aW' iv aytour/iu». 

^ iv'. 4. The exact meaning of tlStvai cjcatrTov viiu)v to eauToC (r<cOo? jcrao^ai, K.T.k.y roust 
remain uncertain. It is wrongly translated in the E.Y. “ tliat every one of you should 
know how to jwssess his vessel,” Ac., for KTa<r9ai is “ to acquire," I have given what would 
be a vciy fine and forcible meaning of tlic words, but it cannot be regarded as certain 
that o-icevos means “body” (cf. 2 C’or. iv. 7, Chrys., Tbeoph., CEcumcn., Tlieod., Tort., 
and most modern wnters). I regard it, lioweA'er, as by far tlie most jirobable interjireta- 
tion (cf. 1 Sam. xxi. 5 ; 2 Cor. iv. 7). So ayytloi/ is used for “body ” in Philo, and van in 
Latin writers (see Cic. 2\ Disp., i, 22; ]>ucr, iii. 41). Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
Augustine make it mean “ his own wife ; ” and then it Avould be a recommendation to 
the spirit of chastity at once preserved and continued in a holy man iago (Hcb. iii. 4). 
This view has been recently adojited by De Wette, Schott, Ac., suk it was liy Aquinas 
and Estius. In favour of it arc the Hebrew ’^3 for wife (sec Kabbinic instances in 
Schoettgen, Hor. Hthr., ad loc.), and tlio jihrase KTa-rOai yi-iatKa (Ecclus. xxw i. 2th Cf. 
Ejjh. V. 28; 1 Cor. vii. 2; 1 l^et. iii. 7). Hut would the I’licssalonians, whose women 
held a much higlier and freer jiosition than Oriental women, have In en aware of this 
somewhat repulsive Orientalism? Would the use of it liavt; been worthy of St. PauVs 
refinement ? and is he not, us 'J’heodoret observes, si»eaking to celibates and to women as 
well as to men ? 

^ ^CBovra, P, D, E, F, O. 

® iv. 1 — 8. The dark w^aniing of iv. 6 is lost in tlie E. V., because, tbougli it would 
be blit too intelligible to Pagan converts, St. I^aul veils it under the delicate euphemisms, 
the honeata ajmiopesiSy familiar to his sensitive refinement (cf. 1 Cor. v. 1, 2; 2 Cor. vii. 11, 
Ac. ; Eph. V. 3, 12). At any rate, the Greek commentators, who would hero be roost 
likely to see bis meaning, take him to mean not only adultery, but yet deeper abysses of 
wickedness. It cannot be “ busine.s8,” which would be roXt vpayiiaaiv. (See Dollinger, 
Jvdenth. u. Heidenth.) 

® This sort of wapaXfu^i? (or praeteritio), noticed here by Theophylact, is a rhetorical 
fig^e chaiacterwtic of St. Paul’s kindliness (see v. 1 ; 2 Cor. ix. 1 ; Ifiiilem. 101. But the 
also implies that it is easier to teach Christian virtue than to’erndicate habitual vice, 

* One of St. Paul’s happy turns of expression (oxymoron^ Rom. xii. 11 ; cf. Isa. xxx. 7). 
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tlioir own hands, ^ and not to meddle with others, and not to rely on the 
assistance of others, but to present to the outer world a spectacle of honour- 
able and active independence (vs. 11, 12). 

And now, by these moral exhortations, by thus recalling them from over- 
eschatological excitement to the quiet fulfilment of the personal duties which 
lay nearest at hand, he has prepared the way for the removal of a serious 
doubt which liad troubled some of them. Since ho left them there had been 
deaths in the little community, and these deaths had been regarded by some 
of the survivors with a peculiar despondtincy. They had been taught again 
and again to hope for, to look unto, the coming of Christ. That blessed 
Presence was to bo, for them the solution of all peiqdexities, the righting 
of all wrongs, the consolation for all sufferings. What the hopes of the 
birth of the Messiah had been to the Jew, that the hope of His return with 
all His saints was to the early Christian. And it was natural that such a 
topic should bo prominent in the mldresses to a church which, from its very 
foundation, had been, and for years continued to l)e, peculiarly afflicted.^ 
What, then, Avas to Ijo said aljout those who liad dietl, and therefore had not 
seen the promise of Christ’s coming? What could bo said of those whose 
life had ended like the common life of men — no wrongs righted, no miseries 
consoled? Had not they been beguiled of their promise, disappointed in 
their hope, deceived, even, as to the event on which they had fixed their 
faith ? And if they, Avhy not others / If the dead were thus frustrated in 
their expectation, why might not the living be ? St. Paul has already given 
them the advice which Avould prevent them from brooding too much on that 
one uncertain moment of Clirist’s coming. Ho has bidden them be pure, and 
loving, and diligent, and live their daily lives in simple honour and faithful- 
ness. Ho would have eminently aiqiroved the quiet good sense of that 
president of the Puritan assembly, Avho, when a dense darkness came on, 
and some one proposed that they should adjourn because it might be the 
beginning of the Day of Judgment, proimsed rather that candles should l>e 
lighted, because if it was to be the Day of Judgment, they could not be found 
better employed than in the quiet transaction of duty. But Paul does not 
leave his coin oris in their perplexity about their departed friends. He tells 
them, ill Avords Avhich have comforted millions of mourners since, not to sor- 
row as those that have no hope,’^ for that “if Ave believe that Jesus died and 

' This shows that the Thessaloiiiiin converts were mainly aitisans. 

“ 2 Cor. vii. H. 

3 That the Gentiles were at this time, as a nde, despondent in their views of death, 
ill spite of dim hopes and splendid guesses, is certain. “ Mortuus nec ad Decs, nec aa 
homines acceptus est” {Coi'p, imer. i. 118; Boissier, La Rel. i?o«k i. 304, «cg.). See, 
for the more ancient Greek view, Alsch. Lumen. C48, The shade of Achillea aaya to 
Ulysses in Hades : 

“ * Talk not of reigning in this dolorous gloom, 

Nor tliink vain words,’ ho cried, * can ease my doom ; 

Bettor by far laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air 
Blave to the meanest hind that begs his bread. 

Than reign the soeptred monarch of the dead.’ ** 
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rose again, even so them also wliich had been laid asleep by Jeans will God 
bring with Him.” ^ He oven enters into details. He tolls them “ by the word 
of the Lord ” ^ that death would practically make no difference whatever be- 
tween the living and the dead, for that in the tremendous “now” of the Day 
of Judgment ^ the Lord Himself should descend from heaven with a cry of 
summons, with the voice of the archangel,^ and with the trump of God,^ and 
that then the dead in Christ should rise first, and we who are alive and 
remain'’ bo caught up to meet the Lord in the air, and so bo for ever with 
Him. Wherefore,” he says, comfort one another with those words.” ^ 

But when should this be ? — after what period, at what critical moment P • 
That was a question which he need not answer, because they themsolv'cs knew 
precisely^ the only answer which could bo given, which was that the day of 
the Lord should come as a thief in the night, overwhelming those that chose 
darkness with sudden destruction. But they were not of the darkness, 
but children of light; so that, however suddenly it came, that day could 
not find them unprejmred.^'^ For which purpose let them be sober and 
vigilant, like soldiers, anned with faith and love for a breastplate, and the 
hope of salvation for a helmet ; since God had not appointed them for wrath, 
l)iit to obtain salvation through Him who had died in order that they, whether 
in life or in death, might live with Him for evor.^^ The Thessalonians are 
Ijidden to continuo edifying and comforting one another with these words. 
Did none of them ask, “But what will become of the Jews? of the heathen? 
of the sinners and backsliders among ourselves ? ” Possibly they did. But 
here, and in the Romans, and in the Corinthians, St. Paid either did not 
anticipate such questions, or refused to answer them. Perhaps he had heard 
the admirable Hebrew apophthegm, “ Leani to say, ‘ I do not know* ” This 
at least is certain, that with him the idea of the resurrection is so closely 
connected with that of faith, and hope, and moral regeneration, that when he 
speaks of it he will speak of it mainly, indeed all but exclusively, in con- 
nexion with the resurrection of the saints.^^ 

* iv. 14. If the 5ia Tov *I»jcroi/ be taken with “ laid asleep by .Tofus.” Cf. 

Acts iii. 1C ; Rom. i. 8 ; v. 11 ; 2 Cor. i. 5, &:c. 

2 “ Quasi Eo ipso loquente ” (Beza). As tliis can hardly be referred to Matt. xxiv. .31, 
and must be compared with the Hebrew phrase (1 Kings xx. 35, &c.), we can only under- 
stand it either of a traditional utterance of Christ or a special revelation to the Apostle. 
Ewald, however, says {Scndschr. 48), “Aus Christusworteu die ihnon gewiss auch 
schriftlich vorlagen.'’ 

3 Luther. Archangel only here and in J ud. 9, 

® The imagery is borrowed from Ex. xix. IG. 

® These words will be explained infra, 

^ iv. 13—18. These verses furnish one leading motive of the Epistle. 

* V. 1, ire (H Be Ttoy xal rutv icaipS>v. ® V. 2, axpiSaif. 

V. 4, A, B, read K\eirraK, which would be a slight change of metaphor. “ AVeil der 
Dieb nur in und mit der Nacht kommt, vom Tage aber uberrascht wird ” (Ewald). Cf . 
Matt. xxiv. 37 ; Rom. xiiL 11—14. 

The germ of the powerful and beautiful figure of the Christian’s panoply wliich is 
elaborated in Eph. vi. 13 — 17 ; Rom. xiii. 12. (Cf, Wisd. v. 18 ; Baruch v. 12.) 

12 V. 1-11. 

Pfleiderer, i. 275 ; Rom. vi. 23 ; 1 Cor. xv. 22, &c. See Reuss, Th'/ol, Clirli, ii. 214. 
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To the thouglits siiggestod by St. Paul’s treatment of this weighty topic 
we shall revert immediately. Ho ends fho Epistle with moral exhortations — 
all, doubtless, suggested by the needs of the Church — of extraordinaiy fresh- 
ness, force, and beauty. There were traces of insubordination among them, 
and he bids them duly respect and love, for their work’s sake, the spiritual 
labourers and leaders of their community,^ and to be at peace among them- 
selves. Ho further tells them — perhaps in these last versos especially 
addi’essing the i)resbyters — to warn those unruly brethren who would not obey. 
There was despondency at work among them, and he bids them “ comfort- the 
feeble-minded, take the weak by the hand, be patient towards all men.” They 
were to avoid all retaliations, and seek after all kindness ^ (vers. 12—15). Then 
follow little arrow-flights of inestimably precious exhortation. Was depression 
stealing into their hearts? Let them meet it by rememljering that Grods 
will for them in Christ Jesus was perpetual joy, unceasing prayer, universal 
thanksgiving. Had there been any collisions of practice, and differences of 
opinion, among the excited enthusiasts whose absorption in the expected return 
of Christ left them neither energy nor wish to do their daily duties, while it 
made them also set very little store by the calmer uttei*ances of moral 
exhortation ? Then, besides the exhortation to peace, and the noble general 
rule to avoid every kind of evil,^ he warns them that they should neither 
quench the Spirit nor desinso prophesyings — that is, neither to stifle an 
impassioned inspiration nor to undervalue a calm address ^ — ^but to test all 
that was said to them, and hold fast what was good.^ 

Then, once more, with the aflB.rmation that God’s faithfulness would grant 
the x>rayor, lie prays that God would sanctify them wholly, and preserve their 
bodies, their wills and affections, their inmost souls, ^ blamelessly till that 
coming of the Lord to which he has so often alluded. He asks their prayers 
for liimself ; bids them salute all the brethren with a holy kiss ; ^ adjures 
them by the Lord ® that his letter be read to the entire community ; and so 


^ These vas:ue teims seem to show that tlio ecclesiastical organisation of the Church 
\va« ns yet very flexible. 

- V. 15, contrast this with Sojjh . Phiioct. 679. 

® Not “every appearance of evil ” (E.V.), grand as such an exhortation undoubtedly 
is. It may perhaps be “ from every evil appeai'ance,” everything which has an ill look : 
possibly it refers to bad of spiritual teaching, 
i Cor. xiv. 39. 

® Vers. 16 — 21, What they needed was the irptvndttov (1 Cor. xii. 10 ; Heb. 

V. 14), and to be 5<5KifXOi rpant^Tai. 

® V. 23, trwfxa, “body,” the entire liuman life and faculties; the divinely 

imbreathed spirit, the highest region of life, oAorcAeiv, oAdicAiipot (James L 4). (Trench, 
Sifnon, p. 70.) 

^ The Tov? ^e\<f>ovf iroi Tos must mean “ one another,” as in Rom. xvi. 16 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 
20 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Pet. v. 14, unless these few concluding lines are addressed specially 
to the elders. On the “ kiss of charity ” — an Oriental custom— see Bingham, ArUia, iii. 
8, 3 ; Hooker, Prc/. iv. 4. 

® The very strong adjuration may have been rendered necessary by some of the 
differences between the converts and the leading members of the community, at which 
the Apostle hints in v. 12—16. Some influent!^ persons, to whom the letter was fliit 
handed, might be inclined to suppress any parts of ft with which they disagreed, or which 
seemed to condemn their views or conduct. Timothy may have biought tho news tha^ 
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concludes with his usual ending*, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ho 
with you. Amen.” ' Those last three verses wore probably written in hia 
own hand. 

It may easily be imagined with what rapture the arrival of such a letter 
would bo hailed by a young, persecuted, and perplexed community ; how 
many griefs it would console ; how many doubts it would resolve ; how much 
joy, and hope, and fresh enthusiasm it would inspire. It could not but have 
been delightful in any case to be comforted amid the storm of outward 
opposition, and to bo inspirited amid the misgivings of inward faithlessness, 
by the words of the beloved teacher whoso gospel had changed the Avholo 
current of their lives. It was much to feel that, though absent from them in 
person, he was present with tliem in heart,- praying for them, yearning over 
tliem, himself cheered by the tidings of their constancy ; but it was even more 
to receive words which would tend to heal the iuci 2 >iont disagreements of that 
small and loving, but inexi)erieuced, and as yet but half -organised community, 
and to hear the divinely authoritative teaching which silenced their worst fears, 
And further than this, if the words of St. Paul shine so brightly to us through 
the indurated dust of our long familiarity, how must they have si)arklcd for 
them in their fresh originality, and with heaven’s own light shining on those 
oracular gems ! “Having received the word in vmch affliction ivith jo ij oj 
the Holy Ohost ; ” ^ — that was no mere artificial oxymoron, but an utterance 
which came from a new world, of which they were the happy lords. “ Je.sus 
which delivereth us from the coming wrath “ God who called you unto 
His kingdom and glory j ” ° “ This is the will of God, even your sauctifiea- 
tioD ; ” ® “So shall we over be with the Lord “ Yc are all tlio cliildren of iho 
light and the children of the day ; ” ® See that none render evil for evil unto 
any ^ “ Rejoice evermore.” What illimitable hopes, what holy obligations, 
what golden promises, what glorious responsibilities, wliat lofty ideals, what 


some previous letter of the Ai> 08 tle to this, or other cliurches, hal not pro]>crly been 
made known. How easily such an interference was possible we sec from 3 John U, “I 
wrote to the Church, but Diotrephes, who loveth to have the pre-eminence among them, 
receiveth us not ” (see Ewald, Sendschr, p. 51). Dionysius of Corinth dejdores the falsi- 
fication of his own letters (Euseb. H. E, iv, 23). 8t. Paul generally asked for a j)raycr 
himself towards the close of a letter (Epli. vi. 19 ; Col. iv. 3 ; 2 Thess. iii. 1). 

1 This yvtopKrfxa or badge of cognisance is found, with slight variations, at the close of 
all St. Paul’s Epistles. Thus : — 

(a) In 1 Thess. v. 28; 1 Cor. xvi. 23 we have, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you,” to which the word “all” is added in 2 Hiess. iii. 18; Koni. xvi. 21 ; 
Phil. iv. 23. ^ 

(fi) In Pliilein. 25 ; Gal. vi. 18 we have, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Chiist be with 
your spirit ” (“brethren,” Gal.). 

(v) III Col. iv. 18 ; 1 Tim. vi. 21 ; 2 Tim. iv. 22 we have the shortest fonn, “ Gnico 
be with you” (thee), to which Titus iii. 15 adds “ all.” 

(5) In Eph. vi. 24 we have the variation, “ Grace be with all them that love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity,” and in 2 Cor. xiii 14 alone the full “ Ai»ostolic benediction.” 

The subscriptions added to the Epistles at a tiiuch later period are mostly valueless 
(see Paloy, Horae Favlinae, chap. xv.). 

* 1 Thess. ii 17. 

* i- 6. 4 i. 10, 

f iv. 17, • V. 5, 


« ii. 12. 
® V. 15. 


iv. 3. 

V. 10, 
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readies of morality beyond any which their greatest writers had attained, 
what strange renovation of the whole spirit and meaning of life, lay hidden 
for them in those simple words ! ^ The brief Epistle brought home to them 
the glad truth that they could use, for their daily wear, that glory of thought 
which had only been attained by the fewest and greatest spirits of their 
nation at their rarest moments of inspiration ; and therewith that grandeur of 
life which, in its perfect innocence towards God and man, was even to these 
unknown. 

It is a remarkable fact that in this Epistle St. Paul alludes no less thfin 
four times to the coming of Christ,^ and uses, to describe it, the Viord parous i a 
— “ presence ” — which also occurs in this sense in the second Exiistlc,^ but 
in only one other jiassage of all his other Eiiisilcs.* Whether, after the 
erroneous conclusions which the Tlicssalonians drew from this letter, and the 
injurious effects which tliis incessant prominence of eschatology xiroduced in 
tlieir characters, lie subsequently made it a less salient feature of liis own 
teaching, we cannot tell. Certain, however, it is that the misintcq)retation of 
Ins first letter, and the reprehensible excitement and restlessness which that 
misinterpretation produced,^ necessitated the writing of a second veiy shortly 
after he had received tidings of these results.® It is equally certain that, from 
this time forward, the visible personal return of Christ and the neamess of 
the end, wliich are the predominant topics in the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, sink into a far more subordinate tojiic of reference ; and that, 
although St. PauFs language in the letter was misunderstood, yet the mis- 
understanding was not a w ilful but a perfectly natural one ; and that in liis 
later letters he anticipates his own death, rather than the second Advent, iis 
liis mode of meeting Christ. The divine and steady light of history first 
made clear to the Church that our Lord’s i)rox)hetic w'aruiugs as to His 
return ap^ilied primarily to the close of the Jewish disx)cnstition, and the 
winding uj) of all the past, and the inauguration of the last great icon of 
God’s dealings with mankind. 

* Baur {Paul, ii.), Kern(T«7>. Zeitschr. 1839), Van der Taier [Dk beiden Brkfen a/rn 
de Thessal.), De Wette {Einhit.)^ Volkinar, Zeller, Ac., and the Tiibingen »cbo'>l 
generally, except Hilgenfeld {Die ThcssalonicherWkfe), reject both Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians as ungenuine, and Baur calls the First Epistle a “mattes Kachwerk.” I have 
carefully stuflied their arguments, but they seem to me so sli jit as to be scarcely 
deserving of serious refutation. The difficulties which would be created by rejecting 
these Ei)istlcs are ten times as formidable as any w'hich they suggest. If nn unbiassed 
scholar, familiar with the subject, cannot fed the heart of St. Paul tlirobbing through 
every sentence of these Epistles, it is hardly likely that argument will convince him. 
External eWdence (Iren. JIaer. v. 6, 1 ; Clem. Alex. Paedaff. i., p. 109, ed. Potter ; Tert. 
De Rcsui'rcct. Cai'iiis, caii. 24), though sufficiently strong, is sciucely even required. Not 
only Bunsen, Ewald, &c., but even Hilgenfeld (Ac.), Hmtzmann (Thessalon. in Schenktd, 
Bibd-lexikon)y PflekUrer {Paulinisni. 29), Hausrath, Weisse, Schmidt, Ac., acceiit the first. 

2 ii. 19 ; iii. 13 ; iv. 15 ; v. 23. * 2 Thess. ii. 1, 8. * 1 Cor. xv. 23. 

® We find in St. Paul’s own words abundant j)roof that his teaching was distorted 
and slandered, and St. Peter gives us direct positive assurance that sudi was case 
(2 Pet. iii. 16). 

® Tradition should have some weight, and rr(^ B^<r<ra\oviKeU /S' is the reading of A, I*, 
D, E, F, G. The internal evidenoes also, to some of which 1 have called attention, 
seem to me decisive, 

w 2 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THE8SALONIAN8. 

Aet yap Taura yfj'ea^ai irpotTov, aW* OVK cvSews to TeXo?. — LUKE xxi, 9. 

Many months conld not have elapsed before the Apostle heard that the 
Thessalouians, with all their merits and virtues, were still, and even more 
than prenonsly, hindered in moral growth by eschatological enthusiasms. 
When he wrote to them before, they were tempted to despond about the deatli 
of friends, whom they supposed likely to bo thus deprived of part at least of 
the precious hopes which wore their main, almost their solo, support in the 
fiery furnace of affliction. The Apostle’s clear assurance seems to have 
removed all anxiety on this topic, but now they regarded the immediate coming 
of Christ as a thing so certain that some of them were tempted to neglect liis 
exhortations, and to spend their lives in aimless religious excitement.^ St. 
Paul felt how fatal would be such a temperament to all Christian progress, 
and the main object of his second letter was to control into calm, and shame 
into diligence, the gossiping enthusiasm which fatally tended towards irregu- 
larity and slotli. They were not to desert the liard road of tlio present for the 
mil-age which seemed to bring so close to them the green Edens of llic future ; 
they were not to sacrifice the sacredness of immediate duty for the dreamy 
sweetness of unrealised expectations. The Advent of Christ might be near 
at hand ; but it was not so instant as they had been led to imagine from an 
erroneous view of what he had .said, and by mi.staken reports — possibly 
even by written forgeries — which ascrilied to liim words which ho had 
never used, and opinions which he had never held. 

The expression on which the Apocalyiitic fanaticism of the less sensible 
Thessalouians seems to have fastened was that which occurs in 1 Thess. iv. 
15 — “W"e, which are alive and remain to the presence of the Lord, shall 
certainly not anticipate those that have fallen asleep.” It was not unnatural 
tliat they should interpret this to mean that their teacher himself expected to 
survive until the Epiphany of their Lord’s presence.^ If so, it must bo very 
close at hand ; and again, if so, of what use were the potty details of daily 
routine, the petty energies of daily effort ? Was it not enough to keep them- 
selves alive anylioiv until the dawn of that near day, or the shadows of tliat 
rapidly approaching night, which might be any day or any night, on which all 
earthly interests should be dissipated for ever as soon as the voice of God and 
the trumpet of the dead should sound ? 

Now, we ask, had this been the real meaning of the words of St. Paul? 

> Tlie reader will be struck with the close analogy of this temptation to that which 
did so much mischief among the Anabaptists and other sects in the days of the Keforma* 
tion. The Thessalonian Church may have had its Carlstadts whom St, Paul felt it 
necessay to warn, just as Luther fought, with all the force of his manly sense, against 
the crudities of the religious errors which had derived their impulc? from a perversion of 
his own teaching. 

2 'EirKpuvaa T179 Trapovviof. \ 
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The question has been voluminously and angrily debated. It has l>oen made, 
in fact (and very needlessly), the battle-ground as to tlie question of verbal 
inspiration. Some have tried to maintain the desperate and scarcely honest 
position that neither St. Paul nor the Apostles generally had any expectation 
of the near visible advent of Christ ; others that they were absolutely 
convinced that it would take place in their own generation, and even in their 
own lifetime. 

Not in tlio interests of controversy, but in those of truth, 1 will endeavour 
to prove that neither of these extreme theses can be maintained. If the view 
of the Thcssalonians had been absolutely groundless, it would have been easy 
for St. Paul to say to them, as modem commentators have said for him. 
You mistook my general expression for a specific and individual one. When 
I said * we which are alive and remain ’ at the presence of Christ, I did not 
mean either myself, or you, in paiiicular, but merely ‘ the lining ’ — the class 
to which we at present belong — as opposed to the dead, about whose case I 
was speaking to you.^ You are mistaken in supposing that I meant to imply 
a conviction that l3ofore my own death the Lord would reappear.” Now, he does 
not say this at all ; ^ }io only tolls them not to bo drifted from their moorings, 
not, as ho expresses it, to bo tossed from their sound sense ^ by tlie supposition 
that ho had spoken of the actual instancy ^ of the day of the Lord. He tells 
them plainly that certain events must occur before that day came ; and these 
as certainly are events which precluded all possibility of the Second Advent 
taking pkco for them to-morrow or the next day. But, on the other hand, he 
does not toll them that the day of the Lord ^vas not near If he ha;l 

done so ho would have robbed of their meaning the exhortations which hatl 
formed the staple of his preaching at Thessalonica, as they constituted the 
only prominent doctrinal statement of liis First Epistle.^ If we are to judge 
of St. Paul's views by his own language, and not by the preconceptions of 
scholasticism, -we can divine what would have been his answer to the plain 
question, “ Do you personally expect to live till the i*cturu of Christ ? ” At 
this period of his life liis answer would have been, “ I canuot speak positively 
on the matter. I see clearly that, before His return, certain things must take 
place ; but, on the whole, I do expect it.” But at a later period of his life ho 
would have said in substance, ** It may be so ; I cannot toll. On the whole, 
however, I no longer hope to survive till tliat day ; nor does it seem to mo of 
any importance whether I do or not. At that day the quick will have no 
adv^antage over the dead. What I now look forwai*d to, wdiat I sometimes even 
yearn for, is my own death. I know that when I die I sliall bo with Chmt, 

1 1 Thess. iv. 15. ... OW vep\ iavrov tov« intrro^ (Chrys.). 

^ It is never his method to explain away his views because they have been pei’vertod, 
but merely to bring them out in their full and proper meaning. 

^ fxri <ra\tvS^vai awb rov voht (2 Thess. ii, 2), 4 

^ As Baur rightly observes (PawZus, ii. 94) : but to assume that therefore the Epistle 
cannot be St. Paula is to the last degree uncritical. Moreover, though there are no 
other “dogmatic ideas” brought forward with very spechd proiniueuce, there are 
“ dogmatic ideas ” assumed in every line. 
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and it is for fliat patliway into His presence that I am now waicliingf. In the 
earlier years of iny conversion we all anticipated a speedier development of 
Antichrist, a speedier removal of the restraining power, a speedier brightening 
of the clouds about the flaming feet of our Saviour. That for which I now 
look is far more the spiritual union with my Lord than His visible manifesta- 
tion. It may be, too, that He comelli in many ways. If wo over mistook the 
nearer for the farther liorizons of His prophecy, it is but a part of that 
ignorance wliich, as He Himself warned us, should, as regards tlio details of 
this subject, bo absolute and final. For said Ho not when Ho was yet with 
us, ‘ Of that day and that hour hioweth no man ; no, not the angels which 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father ’ ? But whether He come so 
soon as wo have expected, or not, yet in one form or another assuredly now 
and ever ‘ the Lord is at Land ; * and the lesson of His coining is that which 
Ho also taught ns, and which wo have taught from Him — ‘ Take ye heed, 
watch and pray, for ye Icnoiv not when the time is.’*^ 

That these were the views of St. Paul and of other Ajiostles on “ the enses 
and the periods” respecting which, if they ventured to hold any definite 
opinion at all, they could not but, according to their Lord’s own warning, bo 
liable to be mistaken, will, I think, be evident to all who will candidly weigh 
and compare with themselves the passages to which I hero refer.^ 

Now so far as the fall of Jerusalem and the passing of doom upon 
the Jewish race was a day of the Lord,” so far even the most literal accep- 
tation of their words is in close accordance with the actual results. Nor 
should this remarkable coincidence be overlooked. On December 19th, A.D. 69, 
the Capitoline Temple was burnt down in the war between Yitellius and Ves- 
pasian, which Tacitus calls the saddest and most shameful blow, and a sign of 
the anger of the gods. On August 10, A.D. 70, a Roman soldier flung a 
brand within the Temple of Jerusalem. “ Thus,” says Dollinger,^ “ within a 
few months the national sanctuary of Rome and the Temple of God, the two 
most im]3ortant places of worship in the old world, owed their destruction 
to Roman soldiers— thoughtless instruments of the decrees and judgment of 
a higher power. Ground was to bo cleared for the worship of God in spirit 
and in truth. The heirs of the two temples, the Capitoline and the Jewish — a 
handful of artisans, beggars, slaves, and women — were dwelling at the time 
in some of the obscure lanes and alleys of Rome ; and only two years before, 

1 Allusions to a near Advent, 1 Thess. i. 9, 10, “ye turned to God .... to wait 
for His Son from heaven ; ” 1 Cor. i. 7, “ To wait for the coming of the Lord Jesus *’ 
(cf. 2 Thess. iii. 5) j 1 Cor. xv. 51, We shall not all sleep, hut we shall all be changed ” 
(of. 1 Thess. iv. 1.5 — 17) ; James v. 8, 9, “The coming of tne Lord drawethnigh . . . The 
judge standeth before the door ; ” 1 Pet. iv. 7, “ The end of all things is at hand ; ** 

1 John ii. 18, “ Even now are there many antichrists, whereby we know that it is the last 
time ; ” Kev. xxii. 20, “ Surely I come quickly.” On the sayings of our Lord, on which 
the expectation was perhaps founded (Matt. xxiv. 29, 30, 34), see my Life of Christ, ii. 
2a7, sq. On the other hand, if St. Paul contemplated the possibility of being alive at 
the Day of the liord, he also was aware that though near, it would not be immediate 
{2 Cor. IV. 14; 2 Them. ii. ; Rom. xi. 24—27), and a later period looked forward to 
his own death (Phil. i. 20—23). 

2 Judenth. u. Hcidenth. ix. ad. /, 
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when they had firgt drawn piihlic attention to themgelves, a number of them 
were sentenced to be burnt alive in the imperial gardens, and others to be 
tom in pieces by wild beasts.” 

Wo may, then, say briefly tliat the object of the Second Epistle to the 
Thcssalonians was partly to assure them that, though St. Paul believed the 
ilay of the Lord to bo near— tliough ho did not at all exclude the possibility 
of their living to witness it— yet it was not so instantaneous as in the least to 
justify a disruption of tlio ordiuaiy duties of life. ^ He had as bttle meant 
positively to assert tliat ho would survive to tho Advent when he said “toe 
tliat aro alive,” than ho meant positively to assei*t that he should die before it 
occurred, when, years af tenvards, he wrote, “ He which raised np the liord 
Jesus sliall raise up us also by Jesus.” ^ That tho “ wo ** in these instances 
was generic is obvious from the fact that ho uses it of tho dead and of the 
living in tho same Epistle, saying in one place, “ We shall not aU sleep,” ^ and 
in another^ “ God will also raise up us by His own power.” * 

On the nearness of tho final Messianic Advent, the Jewish and the^Christian 
world were at one ; and even the Heathen were in a state of restless anticipa- 
tion. Tho trials of tho Apostle liad naturally led liim to dwell on this topic 
both in Ids preaching at Thessalouiea, and in his earlier Epistle. His Second 
Epistle follows iho general outlines of the First, which indetsl formed a 
model for all the others. Nothing is more remarkable than the -way in W'hich 
the Epistles combine a singular uniformity of method with a rich exuberance 
of detail'^ In this respect they are the reflex of a Hfe infinitely varied in its 
adventures, yet swayed by one simple and supremely dominant idea. Except 
when special circumstances, as in the Epistles to tho Corinthians, modify his 
ordinary plan, his letters consist, as a rule, of six parts, viz. i. a solemn 
salutation ; ii. an expression of thankfulness to God for His work among those 
to whom he is writing ; iii. a section devoted to religious doctrine ; iv. a section 


1 The dresid of some imminent world 'Catastrophe, preluded by prodigies, was at thia 

time universal (Tac. Ann. vi. 28 ; xii. 48, 64 ; xiv. 1^ 22 ; xv. 22 ; L 3 ; Suet. 

Aero, 36, 39; Dion Cass. lx. 35; Ixi. 16—18, &c.). Hauarath, A. Zeitgach, ii 108. 
Renan VAntechrist^ p. 35 : “ On ne parlait que de prodiges et de malheurs.*’ 

2 2 Cor. iv. 14. 3 i Cor. xv. 51, on the reading, v. infrcL, p. 399. 

^ 1 Cor. vi. 14. Here, os in so many cases, a passage of the Talmud throws most 

valuable light on the opinions of St. Paul, which, on such a subject — where idl s])ecial 
illumination was deliberately withdrawn — were inevitably coloured by the tone of opinion 
prevalent in his own nation : — “ ‘ When will Messiah come V asked R. Joshua Ben Laive 
of Elijah the Tishbite. ‘ Go and ask Himself.* * Where is He ? * ‘At the gateway of 
Rome. ’ ‘ How shall I know Him ? * * He sits among the diseased poor.* (Ra^ quotes 
Isa. liii. 5.) ‘ All the others change the bandies of their sores simultaneously, but He 
ehanges them successively, lest, if called, His coming should be delayed.* K Joshua 
Ben Laive went to Him, and saluted Him with the words ‘ Peace be to the^ my Rabbi, 
my teacher.* * Peace be unto thee, Son of Laive,* was the answer of Messi^. * When 
will tho Master oome ? * asked the Rabbi. ‘ To-day,* was the answer. By tho tiine the 
Rabbi had finished telling the story to Elijah, the sun had set. * How?* said the Rabbi ; 
‘ He has not oome I Has He lied unto me ? * ‘ No,* said Elijah. ‘ He meant “ To-day, if 
YB WILL HEAB His voiCB ’* * (Ps. xcv. 7).” (Sanhedrin, f. 98, 1.) This involves the same 
truth as the famous remark of St. Augustine, “ Ergo latet ulUmos dies, at observentur 
omnes dies,*’ which was also said by R, Eliezer. 

5 See Reuss, TAM ChviU ii, IL 
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deroted to practical exhortation ; v. a section composed of personal details 
and greetings ; and, vi. the final autograph benediction which served to mark 
the authenticity of tho Epistle. Wo have already noticed that this is the 
general structure of the First Epistle, and it will bo observed no loss in tho 
subjoined outline of tho Second.' 

After tho greeting, in which, as in the last Epistle, ho associates Silas and 
Timothy with himself,'^ he thanks God once more for the exceeding increase ^ 
of their faith, and the abounding love which united them with one another, 
which enabled him as well as others * to hold them up in tho Churches of God^ 
as a model of faith and patience, and that, too, under special tribiilations. 
Those tribulations, ho tells them, are an evidence that the present state of 
things cannot bo final ; that a time is coming when their pei*secutors will be 
punished, and themselves have relaxation from endurance ^ — which time will 
be at the Epiphany, in Sinaitic splendour, ^ of the Lord Jesus with His mighty 
angels, to inflict retribution on tho Gentile ignorance which will not know 
God, and the disobedient obstinacy which rejects tho Gospel. That retribu- 
tion shall bo eternal cutting off from tho presence and glorious power of 
Christ ® when He sliall come to be glorified in His saints and to bo wondered 

' i. The greeting, 2 Thess. i. 1, 2. ii The thanksgiving, or Eucharistic section, 
mingled with topics of consolation derived from the coming of Christ, i. 3 — 12. 
iii. The dogmatic portion, which, in this instance, is the remarkable and indeed unique 
section about the Man of Sin, ii. 1 — 12 ; the thanksgiving renewed with exhortations 
and ending in a prayer, ii. 13 — 17. iv. The practical part, consisting of a request for 
their prayers (iii. 1 — 5). v. Exhortations, and messages, also ended by a prayer, iii. G-~1G. 
vi. The autograph conclusion and benediction, iii, 17, 18. These divisions, however, are 
not rigid and formal ; one section flows naturally into another, with no marked separa- 
tion. Each of the prayers (ii, IG ; iii. 16) begins with the same words, Avrix: Se 6 Kupiov. 

2 This acciuately marks the date of the letter, as having been written at Corinth 
shortly after the former. Silas ceases to be a fellow-worker with Paul, and apparently 
joins Peter, after the visit to Jerusalem at the close of the two years’ sojourn at Corinth. 
It is probable that the mental and religious affinities of Sihis were more closely in accor- 
dance with the old Apostles who had sent him to Antioch than with St. ]*aul. 

3 vvepav^dvei. It is a part of St. Paul’s emphatic style that he delights in compounds 
of vTTep, as viTfpoxrj, vircpAiW, vnrep^aAAia, vircpeKvepiaaov, &C, 

2 Thess. i. 4, ai/rovy. 

5 Tliis is a strong argument against Ewald’s view that tlie Epistle was wiittcn from 
Bcrcca ; but it docs not prove, as Chrysostom says, tliat a considerable time must have 
elapsed. Writing from Corinth, there were Churches both in hlacedouia and Ach.iia to 
which St. Paul alludes. There can be little doubt that the Epistlo was written lute in 
A.D. 53 or early in A.D. 54. 

® dvetriv. 

7 Ex. iii. 2 ; xix. 18 ; xxiv. 17 ; 2 Chr. vii 1, kc. m, A, K, L, have trvpl Tho 

comma should be after fire, not, as in E. V., after “ angels.” 

® i. 0. It is clear that dn'o here means “separation from,” not “immediately after,” 
or “by.” This is the only passage in all St. Paul’s Epistles where his eschatology even 
seems to touch on the future of the impenitent. When Chrysostom triumphantly asks, 
“Where, then, are the Origenists ? He calls the destruction aluviov ; ” his own remarks 
in other places show that he could hardly have been unaware that this rhetoric of 
“oeconomy ” might sound convincing to the i^orant and the superficial, but had no bearing 
whatever on the serious views of Origen. Observe, i. M6yai iKittcrt<riy (cf. 2 Sam. xxii. 
48* L3QC.) does not mean “take vengeance.” iL The fire is not i^nal fire, but is the 
Shechinah-glory of Advent (Dan. vii. 9 ; Ex. iii 2). iii. Those spoken of are not 
sinners in general, but wilful enemies and persecutors, iv. The retribution is not 
“desti-uction,” but “destniction from-the-Presence of the Lord,”itf., a cutting off from 
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at m all tliat believed in And that they may attain to this glory, he 

prayed that God may count them worthy of their calling, and bring to fulfil- 
ment the goodness in which they delight, ^ and the activity of their faith, both 
to the glory of their Lord and to their own glory, as granted by His grace.^ 

Then follows the most remarkable section of the letter, and the one foi 
the sake of which it was evidently written. He had, in his first letter, urged 
them to calmness and diligence, but the eagerness of expectation, unwittingly 
increased by his own words, had prevailed over his exhortations, and it was 
now his wish to give them further and more definite instniction on this great 
subject. This was rendered more necessary by the fact that their hopes 
had been fanned into vivid glow, partly by prophecies which claimed to be 
inspired, and partly by words or letters which professed to be stamped with 
his authority. Ho writes, therefore, in language of which I have attempted 
to preserve sometliing of the obvious mysteiy and reticence.^ 

“Now we besrcch you, brethren, touching^ the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and our gatliering ® to meet Him, that ye he not quickly tossed from your 
state of mind, 7 nor even be troubled either by spirit,^ or by word, or by letter pur- 
porting tocoino from us,^ as though the day of the Lord is here.^" Ijotnoone deceive 
you in way, because — unless the ai>ostasy come first, and tlie man of sin 


Beatific VLsion. v. The ** reonian exclusion ** of this passage takes place at Christ's First 
Advent, not at the final Judgment Day. 

^ Tliey will inspire wonder, because they will in that day reflect His brightness. 

2 i. 11, TrAnpoioTjcWoiciai/ ayaeuKTvvn^. Not as in E.V., “ fulfil all the good pleasure of 
hi 3 goodness,^’ but “honestatis dulcedinem” — ».e., “honestatem, qud recreemini.” 
Ei/Soici'a, indeed, is often referred to God (Eph. i. 5, 9, &c.); but ayoatiMnH^, used four 
times in St. Paul, is ‘'moral and human goodness,” the classic xprjerro-nfi. It is borrowed 
from the liXX. (See Eccl. ix. 18.) 
y 2 Thess. i. 3—12. 

^ Neither this nor any other passage which I translate ax>art from the E.V. ia intended 
as a specimen of desirable translation. I merely try U) translate in such terms as shall 
most easily explain themselves to the modern reader, while they reproduce as closely as 
possible the form of the original. 

^ vnep, not an adjuration in the New Testament, yet a little stronger than wtpC, 

® An obvious allusion to 1 Thess. iv. 17. The substantive imavvayui'fy only occurs in 
Ilcb. X. 25, but the verb in IMatt. xxiii. 37 ; xxiv. 31, “as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings ” (cf. John xi. 52). 

7 “Fro youre witte” (Wicl.) ; “from your sense” (Rhemish version). 

^ i.e.f by utterance professing to bo inspired. The “ discerning of spirits,” or testing 
.of what utterances were, and what were not, inspired, was one of the most important 
Xapi<rp.aTa in tlic corly Church. 

The commentatoi-s from Chrysostom and Theodoret downwards are almost unani- 
mous in taking this to mean that a letter on these subjects had been forged in St. Pauls 
name, and had increased the excitement of the Thessalonians. It seems to me that the 
requirements of the expression are fulfilled if we make the surely more probable supxK>- 
sition that some letter had been circulated among them — perhaps anonymous, p^haps 
with perfectly honest intentions— which professed to report his exact opmions, while m 
reality it misunderstood them. 

This, rather than “ is immediately imminent,” seems to be the meaning of 
(Rom. viiL 38; Gal. i. 4, &C.). irpo^iTreuiy VJr(uef>ip6uepoi hrXa$my rov AaW mt ifBif 

Kaphvrotrov Kvptov (Theod.). At any rate, the word implies the clos^ possible proximity. 
Tot ^I'ccrrwTa means “things present.” (See Rom. viii. 38 ; 1 Cor, iii. 22h 
** He purposely suppresses the discouraging words “The Lord will not come,** 
w Certainly not “the revolt of the Jews,** 
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be revealed,' tlic son of destruction,^ who o^posi^tb,* and exalteth himself above and 
against every one who is called God,^ or is au object of worship, so that ho enters 
and seats himself in the shrine of God, displaying himself that he is God. Do 
you not recall that, while I was still with you, I used to tell you this ? And now 
the restraining power — you know what it is — which prevents his appearing — that 
he may appeal* in his own due time [and not before]. For the mystery of the law- 
lessness is alroiidy wt)rking, only ho who restrains now — until ho bo got out of the 
way.*^ And then shall bo revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus shall 
destroy with the breath of His mouth, and shall annihilate with the Epiphany of 
His presence ; 7 whoso presence is in accordance with the energy of Satan in all 
power, and signs, and prodigies of falsehood, and in all deceitfulness of iniquity 
for the ruin of those who are perishing,® because they received not the love of the 
truth that they might bo saved. And, because of this, God is sending® them an 
energy of error, so that they should believe the lie'® that all may be judged who 
believed not the truth, but took pleasure in unrighteousness." 

Of this strange but unquestionably genuine passage, winch is nevertheless 
60 unlike anything cLse in St. PauVs Epistles, I shall speak immediately. Ho 
proceeds to tell them that their case, thank God, was very different from that 
of tlieso doomed dupes of Antichrist, seeing that God liad cliost'ii and called 
them from the beginning to sanetificatiou and salvation and glory.'^ He 
exhorts them therefore, to stand fast, and hold the teaching wliieh they liad 
received from his words and his genuine hdter, and prays flint our Lord Jesus 
Oirist and God our Father may comfort them and sfahlisli Iheiii in all goodness." 

' The apocalypse of tlie Antichrist. 

2 Whose end is destruction (Pliil. iii. 19 ; John xvii, 12). 

3 A human Satan or adversary (Renan, p. 2r>5). 

^ v7repaip6M«'05 . . . ctti, perhaps exceedinifly exalteth himself against.'* Dan, 
xi. 3(5, speaking of Antiochiis Epiphanes. 

® KoJBifrat, . , . eU. A constructh praeynans. (Sec my Jlrirf Orcck Syntax^ § 89), 
Omit li? deoi', H, A, B, D, &c. vaw stronger than Upov, and could only be naturally under- 
stood of the Jewish Temple. 

® “ Tantum qui nunc tenet (teneat) donee ile medio fiat”(Tert. De Jtesur, Cam, 
25). I have attempted to preserve the imfinished clauses {analcolutha) of the original, 
which are full of meaning. The 6 Karex^^v may, however, be merely misplaced by hyperbaton. 

7 La. xi. 4; Wisd. xi. 20, 21, A rabbinic expression. “Frima adventus qjsius 
emicatio ” (Bengel). 

® I so render Tot? iTToAAu/xcVois because it is the dative of ** disadvantage.” Tlie is 
probably spurious, being omitted in n, A, B, D, F, G. 

® Lep. Tre/xirei, A, B, D, F, G. Tlie ‘‘strong delusion” of the E.V. is a liai»i)y 
expression ; it is penal blindness, judicial infatuation, the dementation before doom. 

1 Tim, iv. 1, 2. 

" 2 Tbess. ii. 1 — 12. In the E.V. there are the following five or six obvious errors, 
which I have corrected: — Ver. 1, »rapov<r<'a?, “by the coming ;”ver. 2, iTih toO 

v'ob?, “in mind ; ” evconjice, “is at hand” (which is not strong enough, and contradicts 
“Maranatha,” 6 Kvpio^ iyyvt) ; ver. 3, if anocrTturla, “a falling away ver. 4, ctt'l Trai'Ta, k. t. A., 
*^ahove all, Ac.,” instead of “against every one,” though this is perhaps defensible — 
wveebi/, “as God,” is probably spurious, not being foimd in w, A, B, D; ver. 5, fAeyov, 
“I told;” ver. 11, ry “a lie;” ver. 12, KpiButri^ “be damned.” There are also 

minor inaccuracies. But while calling attention to these, let mo not be supposed to speak 
with any feeling but admiration and gratitude of our English version. It needs the re- 
vision which it is receiving, but it is magnificent with all its defects ; and while those 
defeats are far fewer than might have been reasonably expected, there is incomparable 
merit in its incessant felici^ and noble rhythm. 

an apx5j? (Eph. i. 4). B, F, G have ‘‘as a firstfruit ; ” but this was not a 

fact (Acts. xvi.). 

ct? nepinotrjtriv “ to the obtaining of glory cf, 1 The$3. v. 9; Hob. x. 30. 

2 Thc83. ii. 13-17, 
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Begininng tlio praciiral snr^tion of the Epistle, lie asks their prayers that 
tlie Gospel may have free eourse among others ns among them, and that he 
may be delivered from perverse and wicked men ; * and expressing his trust 
in God, and his confidence in them, prays tiiat the Lord may guide their 
hearts into the love of God and the patience of Christ.^ Tliat patience was 
lacking to some of them who, he had been told, were walking disorderly, not 
following the precepts he had given, or the example ho liad set. The mlc he had 
given was that a man wlio would not work had no right to cat, and the example 
ho had sot, as they well know, had been one of order, manly self-dependence, 
strenuous diligence, in that ho had voluntarily abandoned even the plain right 
of maintenance at their hands. ^ 

He therefore commands and exhorts^ in the name of Christ those who 
wore irregular, and whose sole business was to bo busybodies,^’ to lie quiet 
and diligent, and cam tlieir own living; and if, after the receipt of tliis letter, 
any one refused obedience to liis advice, f hey were to mark tliat man by avoid- 
ing liis company that he luiglit bo asliained ; not, however, considering him 
as an enemy, but admonishing him as a brother. As for the rest, let them 
not bo weary in fair-doing; and he again concludes with a prayer that the 
Lord of Peace Himself may give them peace perpetually, and in every way. 
The Lord bo with them all ! ^ 

Andliaviug dictated so far — probably to his faitliful Timothy — tlie Apostle 
In’msolf takes the pen, for the use of which his w’oak sight so little fitted him, 
and bending over tlie papyrus, writes : — 

‘‘ The salutation of mo Paul with my own hand, which autograph salntAtion 
is the proof of genuineness in every Ex>istle.® Tliis is liow I write. The Grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” ® 


'An allusion to his struggles with the Jews at Corinth. “ Sjmagogas Judaeomm 
fontes persecutionum” (Tert. iScorp. 10). aTovv: only in Luke xxiii. 41, and Acts, xiviii. 6. 

" i.e.f a ^)atieuce like His patience. The “patient waitimj for Christ,” of the E.V., 
though partially sanctioned by Chrysostom and Theophylact, can hardly be tenable, and 
they prefer the meaning here given. 

5 in. 1—11. 

^ These injunctions are more emphatic, authoritative, and precise than those of the 
First Epistle ; another sign that this followed it. iropayyt'AAw, so much stronger than 
cpwTw, occurs four times in this Epistle (iii. 4, 6, 10, 12), and only elsewhere, of his 
Epistles, in 1 Thess. iv. 11; 1 Tim. yi. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 10; xL 17. 

^ 2 Thess. iii. 11, ovk epya^o^ciov? oAAa irepiepya^oft^'ov? (see infra, p. G05, “The Rhetoric 
of St. Paul”). 

6 KaAoTToioOmj, “beautiful conduct;** not exactly “well-doing” (cf. 2 Cor. 

viii. 21). 

7 iu. 12—16. 

^ iii. 17, 18. This emphatic autograph signature, not necessary in the first letter, 
had been rendered necessary since that letter was written by the credence given to the 
unauthorised communication alluded to in ii. 2. The ^istle** shows that St. 

Paul meant henceforth to write to Churches not unfrecj^uently. Of course, Epistles sent 
by accredited messengers 2 Cor. and Phil.) would not need authentication. The 
ordinary conclusion of letters was fppuxr^t, “farewell,** On this authenticating signature 
SCO Cic. cd Att. viii. 1 ; Suet. Tib. 21, 32. 

** The “all** is only found in 2 Cor., Rom., and Tit. (cf. Eph. vi. 24 and Heb. xiii, 
2r>), but was peculiarly impressive here, because his last words have been mainly those 
of censiue. 
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Valuable to us, and to all time, as are the practical exhortations of this 
bnef Epistle, the distinctive cause for its being written was the desire to di3j)el 
delusions about the instantaneous appearance of Christ, which prevented the 
weak and excitable from a due performance of their duties, and so tended to 
diminish that respect for them among the heathen which the blamolossness 
of the early Christians was well calculated to inspire. To the Thessalonians 
the pai’agraph on this subject would have had the profoundest interest. To 
us it is less immediately profitable, because no one has yet discovered, or ever 
will discover, what was St. Paul’s precise meaning; or, in other words, bocaiiso 
neither in his time, nor sinco, have any events as yet occurred which Christians 
have unanimously been able to regard as fulfilling the conditions which he 
lays do^vn. Wo need not, however, be distressed if this passage must bo 
ranked with the very few others in the New Testament which must remain to 
us in the condition of insoluble enigmas. It was most important for the 
Thessalonians to know that they did not need to got up every morning wilh 
the awe-inspiring expectation that the sun might bo darkened before it sot, 
and the air shattered by the archangelic trumpet, and all earthly interests 
smitten into indistinguishable min. So far St. Paul’s assurance was perfectly 
distinct. Nor, indeed, is there any v'ant of clearness in his language. The 
difficulties of the passage arise exclusively fi*om our inability to exi>laiu it by 
subsequent events. But these one or two obscure passages in no wise affect 
the value of St. Paul’s writings.^ Since his one object is always edification, 
we may be sure that subjects which are with him purely incidental, which 
are obscurely hinted at, or only partially worked out, and to which ho scarcely 
ever afterwards recurs, are non-essential parts of the central truths, to the 
dissemination of which ho devoted his life. To tlio Messianic surroundings 
of a Second personal Advent ho barely again alludes. He dwells more an<l 
more on the mystic oneness with Christ, less and less on His personal return. 
Ho speaks repeatedly of the indwelling presence of Christ, and the believer’s 
incori)oration with Him, and liardly at all of that visible meeting in the air 
which at this epoch was most prominent in his thoughts.'^ 

Wo may assume it as a canon of ordinary criticism that a writer intends 
to be understood,^ and, as a rule, so writes as to be actually understood by 
those whom he addresses. We have no difficulty in seeing that what St. Paul 
liore says to the Thessalonians is tliat Christs return, however near, was not 
so instantaneous as they thought, because, before it could occur, there must 
come “ the apostasy,” which will find its personal and final development in tlio 
apocalypse of “ the man of sin ” — a human Satan who thrust himself into the 
temple of God and into rivalry with Him. Thou, with an air of mystery and 
secrecy which reminds us of the Book of Daniel and the Revelation of St. 

* See ReuBB, TTUol, Chr(t, ii., p. 10. 

2 1 Cor. viii. G ; Gah iiL 28 ; Eph. iv. 6, Ac. 

3 man writes unintelligibly on puqwse (Paley, JTo?*. Paxdiiiac). He acutely 
points out how the very obscurity of this jiassage furnishes one strong argument for tho 
genuineness of the Epistle, which I note by way of curiosity that Hilgenfeld regards as 

a httle Pauline Apocalypse of the last year of Trajan ” (Einlcit, C42j. 
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Jolin,^ and with a certain involved embarrassment of language, lie reminds 
them of his repeated oral teachings about something, and some person, 2 whose 
power must first be removed before this mystery of iniquity could acliieve its 
personal and final development. They knew, ho says, what was the check” 
to the full development of this opposing iniquity, which was already working, 
jind would work, until ^the removal of “ the checker.” After that removal, 
with power and lying portents winning the adherence of those who were 
doomed to penal delusion, the Lawless One should be manifested in a power 
which the ])rcath and bnghtness of Christ’s Presence should utterly anni- 
hilate. Between the saved, therefore, and the Second Advent there lay two 
events — the removal of the restraincr,” and the appearance of the Lawless 
One. The destruction of the latter would Ije simultaneous with the event 
which they had so often been bidden to await with longing expectation. 

This is what St. Paul j)lainly says ; but how is it to bo explained ? and 
why is it so enigmatically expressed ? 

The second question is easily answered. It is enigmatically expressed for 
two reasons — fii*at, because all that is enigmatical in it for us had been orally 
explained to the Thessalonijins, who would therefore clearly understand it ; 
and secondly, because there was some obvious danger in committing it to 
writing. This is in [itself a sufficient proof that he is referring to the Roman 
Empire and Emperor. Tlio tone of St. Paul is exactly the same as that of 
Josephus, when he explains the jirophecy of Daniel. All Jews regarded the 
Fourth Empire as the Roman ; but when Josephus comes to the stone which is 
to dash the image to pieces, he stops short, and says that “ ho does not think 
jiroper to explain it,” ^ — for the obvious reason that it would have been pobii- 
cally dangerous for him to do so. 

Now this reason for reticence at once docs away with the conjecture that 
“ the check,” or “ the checker,” was some distant power or person which did 
not for centuries come on the hori?ion, even if wo could otherwise adopt the 
notion that St. Paul was uttering some far-off vaticination of events which, 
though they might find their fulfilment in distant centuries, could have no 
meaning for the Thessalonians to whom ho wrote. When a few Roman 
Catholic commentators say that the Reformation was tho Apostasy, and 
Luther tho Man of Sin, and tho Glerman Empire tho check or when a 
mass of Protestant writere unhesitatingly identify tho Pope with the Man of 
Sin — one can only ask whether, apart from traditional exegesis, they have 
really brought themselves to hold such a view ? If, as wc have seen, St. Paul 
undoubtedly held that tho day of tho Lord was at hand, though not 

' These secrets and dim allusions (cf. Dan. xii. 10) ennent among the early Cliriatians 
(like the greeting and symbol ix^)i and the riddles of the number of the beast (6^= 
nop pn3, Nero Caesar : cf. Jos. J5. J. vi. 5, §1; Suet. Acr. 40, Vesp, 4 ; Tao. J£, v. 13) in 
Rev. xiii. 18, and in the Sibylline books, were necessitated by the dangers which sur- 
rounded them on every side. The years which elapsed between tho Kj^tle and the 
Apocalypse had made the views of the Christians as to Antichrist much more definite 
(Kenan, VAnMirigt^ p. 157, &c.), 

2 2 TheSS. ii. 6, 7, h itanixtoy~-rh 

• Sec tho instructive passage, Jos. ArUt, x. 10, § 4. 
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immedinto, do they really suppose, on the one hand, that St. Paul had any 
conception of Luther ? or, on tlie other, that the main development of 
lawlessness, the main human representative of the power of Satan, is the 
succession of the Popes? Can any sane man of competent education seriously 
argue tliat it is the Papacy which pre-eminently arrays itself in superiority to, 
and antagonism against, every one who is called God, or every object of 
worshiji ? ^ that its essential characteristic mai'ks are lawlessness, lying won- 
ders, and blasphemous self-exalLition ? or that the annihilation of the Papacy 
— which has long been so pliysically and politically weak — “ by the breath of 
His mouth and the brightness of His coming,” is to be one main result of 
Christ's return ? Again, do they suppose that St. Paul had, during his first 
visit, repeatedly revealed anything analogous to the dovcloi>inent of the 
Papacy — an event which, in their sense of the word, can only be regard(*d 
as having taken place many centuries afterwards—to the Thessalonians wlio 
believed tliat the coming of Christ might take place on any day, and Avho 
required two epistles to undeceive them in the notion ? If these suppositions 
do not sink under the weight of their own intrinsic unreasonableness, let them 
in the name of calm sense and Christian charity bo consigned henceforth to 
the vast limbo of hypotheses which time, by accumulated proofs, has shown to 
be utterly untenable.*'^ 

To that vast limbo of exploded exegesis — the vastest and the dreariest tiiat 
human imagination has conceived — have no intention of adding a fresh con- 
jecture. That “ the check ” was the Roman Empire, and “ the checker ” the 
Roman Emperor, may be regarded as reasonably certain ; beyond this, all is 
uncertain conjecture. In the Excursus I shall merely mention, in the briefest 
possible manner, a>s altogether doubtful, and most of them as uiterly valueless, 
the attempts hitherto made to furnish a definite explanation of the expressions 
used; and shall then content myself with pointing out, no less briefly, the 


' St. Paul’s “ Lawless One,” and “Man of Sin,’’ who is to bo destroyed by the advent 
of Christ must have some chronological analogy to St. John’s Antichrist. Now St.John's 
Antichrist in the Epistles is mainly Gnostic heresy (“omnis haereticiis Antichristus ” 
Luther), and the denial that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh (1 Jolin iv. 3). In the 
Apocalypse it is Nero. In the Old Testament Antichrist is Antiochus Ei>iiihanes. What 
has this to do either with the Papacy or with the Peformation ? 

2 If it be urged that this was the view of Jewell and Ho<jkcr, Andrewes and Sander- 
son, Ac., the answer is that the knowledge of the Church is not stationary or 8tereotype<l. 
Tlic Spirit of God is with her, and is ever leading her to wider an<l fuller knowledge* of 
the truth. Had those great men been living now, they too would have enlarged nmny 
of their views in accordance with the advance now made in the inter|>rctatioji of tlio 
Scriptiue. Few can have less sj^mpatby than I have with the distinctive si»ecialitieH (>f 
the Church of Rome; but in spite of what we hold to bo her many and most .s«*iioiiH 
errors she is, by the free acknowledgment of our own fonnularies, a Church', and a ( 'liris- 
tian Clmrch, and has been pre-eminently a mother of saints, and many of her Popes Imvc 
been good, and noble, and holy men, and vast benefactors of the world, and sjdendid 
maintainers of the Faith of Christ; and I refuse to regard them as “sons of ])urdition,'’ 
or representatives of blasphemy and lawlessnes-s, or to consider the destruction of their 
line with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord as the one thing to be 
looked forward to with joy at the coming of Him who we believe will welcome many of 
them, and myriads of those who accept their rule, into the blessed company of Hii 
redeemed. 
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regions in wliich we must look for illustrations to throw such light as is 
possible on the meaning of St. Paul.^ As to the precise details, considering 
the utter want of unanimity among Christian interpreters, I am content to 
say, with St, Augustine, “ I confess that I am entirely ignorant what tlie 
Apostle meant.” 


iS 0 0 h Ilf. 

EPHESTTS. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

PAUL AT EPHESUS. 

“ They say this town ia full of cozenage ; 

As, nimbling jugglers that deceive the eye. 

Disguised cheaters, pmting mouiitebanlM, 

And many such-like liberties of sin. ” 

SHAKSr. Comtdy vf Errors, 

“ Duma Ephesia ; cujus iiomcn unicum .... totiis veneratur orbis.” 

ArruL. Mctam, 

The justice of Gailio had secured for St. Paul an unmolested residence in 
Corintli, such as had been promised by the vision which had encouraged him 
amid his earlier difficulties. Ho availed himself of this pause in the storm of 
opposition by preaching for many days — j)erhap8 for some months — and then 
determined to reHsit Jerusalem, from which he had now been absent for nearly 
three years. It may be tliat ho had collected something for the poor ; but in 
auy ciise he felt the importance of maintaining amicable relations with the 
other Apostles and with the mother church. He wished also to be present at 
the approaching feast — in all probability the Pentecost — and thereby to gffiow 
that, in spite of his active work in heathen cities, and the freedom which lie 
claimed for Gentile converts, in spito, too, of that deadly opposition of many 
synagogues w liich had already cost liim so dear, ho was still at heart a loyal 
although a liberal Jew. Accordingly^, he bade farewell to the friends whom 
he had converted, and, accompanied by Priscilla and Aquila, sot out for 
Oenchrem. At that busy seaport, whore a little church had been already 
formed, of which Pheebe was a deaconess, he gave yet another proof of hia 
allegianco to the Mosaic law. In thanksgiving for some deliverance* — ^perhaps 
from an attack of sickness, perhaps from the Jewish riot — ^he had taken upon 
him the vow of the temporary Nazarite. In accordance with this, he abstained 

1 See inf ray Excursus XIX, ** The Mon of Sin.” For the symbols employed, see 
Ezek. xxxviii. 10, 17 ; Dan. vii. 10, 11, 23—26; xi, 31, 36. 

* See Jos. B. J, ii 15, { 1^ and the Mishna treatise JVa^ir, ii. 3. Spenoer {JMZtp. 
Hehr, iiL 6, { 1) thinks, most improbably, that it was done to obtam a fair voyajre. Ct 
Juv. Sat XU. 81. . 
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from wine, and let his hiiir grow long. At the legal purification which formed 
the termination of the vow, the head could only be shaved at Jerusalem ; but 
as it wits often impossible for a foreign Jew to reach the Holy City at the exact 
time when the period of his vow concluded, it seems to have been ponnitted 
to the Nazarite to cut his hair,^ provided that ho kept the shorn locks until ho 
offered the burnt-offering, the sin-offering, and the peace-offering in the 
Temple, at which time his head was shaved, and all the hair burnt in tlio fire 
under the sacrifice of the peace- offerings. Accordingly, Paul cut his hair at 
Cenchreae, and set sail for Ephesus. The mention of the fact is not by any 
means trivial or otiose. The vow which St. Paul undertook is highly 
significant as a proof of Ins personal allegiance to the Levitic institutions, and 
his desire to adopt a policy of conciliation towards the Jewish Christians of 
the Holy City. 2 

A few days’ sail, if the weather was ordinanly propitious, would enable his 
vessel to anchor in the famous haven of Panormus, which was then a forest of 
masts at the centre of all the Mediterranean trade, but is now a reedy swamp 
in a re^on of desolation. His arrival coincided either Avith the eve of a 
Sab]3ath, or of one of the three weekly meetings of the synagogue, and at once, 
Avith his usual ardour and self-forgetfulness, he presented himself among tho 
Ephesian Jcavs. They were a numerous and important body, actively engaged 
in the commerce of the city, and had obtained some special privileges from 
the Roman Emperors.^ Kot only Avas their religion authorised, but their 
youth were exempted from military service. One of their number, tho 
“ Chaldean ” or astrologer ” Balbillus, had at this j^eriod availed himself of 
the deepening superstition which always accompanies a decadent belief, and 
had managed to insinuate himself into tho upper circles of Roman society 
until he ultimately became the confidant of Nero.'* Accustomed in that 
seetliing metropolis to meet with opinions of every description, tho Jcavs at 
first offered no opposition to tho arguments of tho Avandcring Rabbi Avho 
preached a crucified Messiah. Nay, they even begged him to stay longer with 
them. Has desire to reach Jerusalem and pay his voav rendered this impossible ; 
but in bidding them farewell he promised that, God willing,'’ ho AA'ould soon 


* The Avord used is ic€if>d^i€vo<:, ‘‘polling,” not ^vpri<Tdn€vw, “shaving,” or as in E. V. 
“having shaved ” (see 1 Cor. xi. 14 ; St. Paul dishkes long hair). The notion that it 
was Anuila and not Paul who made the vow may be finally dismissed ; it merely arose 
from the fact that Aquila is mentioned after his wife ; but this, as we have seen, is also 
the case in 2 Tim. iv. 19 ; Bom. xvl. 3, and is an undesigned coincidence, probably due to 
her greater zeal. 

2 “He that makes a vow builds, as it were, a private altar, and if ho ke^ it, offers, 
as it were, a sacrifice upon it ” ( Ye^ihairvoth, f. 109, 2 ; f. 59, 1). The views of 

the Babbis about vows may be found in E'nMiin, f. C4, 2 ; Chagigah^ i. 10, 1 ; JPjhK 
Hashanahy f . 10, 1 ; Ncdarimy f . 2, 1 ; f. 30, 2, &c. They have been collected by Mr. P, 
J. Hershon in his Hebrew commentary on Genesis exclusively drawn from the Talmud, 
in the synoptical note on Gen. xxviu. 20. They throw very little light on St. Paul’s vow. 
The rule is that all votive terms, whether corban, ccmerrit cones^ or conecA, are equally 
binding f. 2, 1). Perhaps Paul liked the temvorary aecetio element in the vow 

(1 Cor. ix. 25 ; Jos. B. J. U. 15, § 1). 

* Jos. AnU, xiv. 10, < Suet, JVero, 40; Dion Cass xvi. 9, 


* James iv. 15, 
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roturu. Onoo more, therefore, he weighed auelior, and sailed to Ctesarea. 
From thence he hastened to Jorusalera, which he was now visiting for the 
fourth time after his conversion. Ho had entered it once a changed man ; ^ 
lie had entered it a second time with a timely contribution from the Churcli of 
Antioch to tlio famine- stricken poor;^ a third time ho had come to obtain a 
decision of the loud disputes between tlie Judaic and the liberal Christians 
which threatened, even thus early, to rend asunder the seamless robe of Christ.* 
Four years had now elapsed, and he came once more, a weak and persecuted 
missionary, to seek the sympathy of the early converts,^ to confirm his faithful 
pirit of unity with them, to tell them the momentous tidings of churches 
founded during this his second journey, not only in Asia, but for the first time 
in Europe also, and even at places so important as Philippi, Thessidonica, 
and Corinth. Had James, and the circle of which he was the centre, only 
understood how vast for the future of Christianity would be the issues of these 
perilous and toilsome journeys — had Ihey but seen how insignificant, compared 
with the labours of St. Paul, would bo the part which they themselves were 
playing in furthering the universality of the Church of Christ — with what 
afPection and admiration would they have welcomed him ! How would they have 
striven, by every form of kindness, of encouragement, of honour, of heartfelt 
prayer, to arm and strengthen him, and to fire into yet brighter lustre his grand 
enthusiasm, so as to prepare him in the future for sacrifices yet more heroic, 
for efforts yet more immense ! Had anything of the kind occurred, St. Luke, 
in the interests of his great Christian Eirenicon — St. Paul himself, in his 
account to the Galatians of his relations to the twelve— -could hardly have failed 
to tell us about it. So far from this, St. Luke hurries over the brief visit in 
the throe words that ho saluted the Church,”* not even pausing to inform us 
that ho fulfilled his vow, or whether any favourable impression as to his Judaic 
orthodoxy was created by the fact that ho had undertaken it. There is too 
much reason to fear that his reception was cold and ungracious ; that even if 
James received him with courtesy, the Judaic Christians who surrounded 
“the Lord's brother” did not; and even that a jealous dislike of that free 
})osition towards tlio Law which ho established amongst his Gentile converts, 
led to that determinatiun on tlie part of some of them to follow in liis trai'k 
and to undermine his influence, which, to the intense embittorment of his latter 
days, was so fatally successful. It must liavo been mth a sad heart, with 
something even of indignation at this unsympathetic coldness, that St. Paul 
hurriedly terminated his visit. But none of these things moved him. He did 
but share them with his Lord, whom the Pharisees had hated and the Sadducees 
had slain. He did but share them with every great prophet and every true 
thinker before and since. Not holding even his life dear unto himself, it is not 
likely that the peevishness of unprogressive tradition, or the non-appreciation 
of suspicious narrowness, should make him swerve from his divinely appointed 

* About A.D. 37. ^ a.D. 44. » About AD. 50. *» About AD. 54. 

■* St. Luko (loos not so iiiucli as luoiilion the word Jerusjdein, but the wor<l «rA/3at 
disproves the fancy that Paul went no further than Ctesaroa. 

X 
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courso. God had counted him worthy of being entrusted with a sa( rod cause, 
lie Imd a work to do ; ho had a Gospel to preach. If in obeying this call of 
God he mot with human sympathy and kindness, woU ; if not, it was no groat 
matter. Life might be bitter, but life was short, and the light affliction which 
was but for a moment was nothing to the exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. Once more he set forth for a new, and, as it turned out, for the most 
brilliantly energetic, for the most etonially fruitful, for the most overwhelm- 
ingly afflictive period of his life of toil. 

From Jerusalem he went to Antioch, where we can well imagine that a 
warmer and kindlier gi’oetiiig awaited him. In that more cordial en\droninent 
he rested for some little time; and thence, amid many a day of weariness and 
struggle, but cheered in all probability by the companionship of Timothy and 
Titus, and perhaps also of Gains, Aristarchus, and Erastus, ho passed once more 
through the famous Cilician gates of Taurus,^ and travelled overland tlirough 
the eastern region of Asia Minor ,2 confirming on his way the Churches of 
Galatia and Phrygia. In Galatia he ordered collections to be made for tlie 
poor at Jerusalem by a weekly offeidory every Sunday.^ Ho also found it 
necessary to give them some very serious waniings ; and although, as yet, 
there had been no direct apostasy from the doctrines "which ho had taught, ho 
could trace a perceptible diminution of the affectionate fervour with which he 
had been at first received by that bright but fickle population.^ Having tliiis 
endeavoured to secure the foundations which he had laid in the past, he 
descended from the Phrygian uplands, and caught a fresh glimi>8e of the 
Marseilles of the uEgean, the hostelry and emponiim of east and west,^ the 
great capital of Proconsular Asia. Yery memorable were the results of his 
visit. Ephesus was the third capital and starting-point of Christianity. At 
Jerusalem, Christianity was bom in the cradle of Judaism ; Antioch had been 
the staiding-point of the Church of the Gentiles ; Ephesus was to witness its 
full development, and the final amalgamation of its unconsolidated elements 
in the work of John, the Apostle of Love. It lay one mile from the Icaiuan 
Sea, in the fair Asian meadow where myriads of swans and other waterfowl 
disported themselves amid the windings of Cayster.® Its buildings were 
clustered under the protecting shadows of Coressus and Prion, and in the 
delightful neighbourhood of the Ortygian Groves. Its haven, which had once 
been among the most sheltered and commodious in the Mediterranean, had 
boon partly silted up by a mistake in engineering, but was still thronged with 
vessels from every part of the civilised world. It lay at the meeting-iK)int of 
great roads, which led northwards to Sardis and Troas, southwards to Magnesia 
and Antioch, and thus commanded easy access to the great river- valleys of the 
Hermus and Maeander, and the whole interior continent. Its seas and rivers 

' From Antioch to the Cilician gates, through TarsuB, is 412 miles. 

3 avwTfptKa ia practically equivalent to avaroAcita. 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. But the collection does not seem to havo been sent with that of 
the Grecian churches (Rom. xv. 25, 26). Perhaps the Judaic emissaries got hold of it. 

* GaL iv. 16 ; v. 21. ■» Kenan, p. 337. 

* Now the Kutschuk Mender®, or Little Maiauder. 
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wore rich with fish ; its air was salubrious ; its position unrivalled ; its popu- 
lation multifarious and immense. Its markets, glittering with the produce of 
the world’s art, were the Vanity Fair of Asia. They furnished to the exile ot 
Patmos the local colouring of those pages of the Ax)ocalypse in which he speaks 
of “ the merchandise of gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, 
and fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and all thyine wood, and all 
manner vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels of most jirccious wood, and of 
brass, and iron, and marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and ointment and 
frankincense, and Avine, and oil, and fine Hour, and wheat, and beasts, and 
sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slaves, and souls of men.' ^ ^ 

And Ephesus was no less famous than it was vast and wealtliy. Perhaps 
no region of the world lias been the scene of so many memorable events in 
ancient history as the shores of Asia Minor. Tlio whole coast was in all 
respects the homo of the best Hellenic culture, and Herodotus declares tliat it 
was the finest site for cities in the world of his day.^ It was from Leslxis, and 
Smyrna, and Ephesus, and Halicarnassus that lyric jioetiy, and epic poetry, 
and philosophy, and history took their rise, nor was any name more splendidly 
emblazoned in the annals of human culture than that of the great capital of 
louia.^ It was here that Anacreon had sung the light songs which so 
thoroughly suited the soft temperament of the Greek colonists in that luxurious 
air ; here that Mimnermos had written his elegias ; here that Thales had given 
the first impulse to philosophy ; hero that Anaximander and Anaximenes had 
learnt to interest themselves in those cosmogonic theories which shocked the 
simple beliefs of the Athenian burghers ; here that the deepest of all Greek 
thinkers, Heracleitus the Dai*k,” had meditated on those truths which he 
uttered in language of such incomparable force ; here that his friend Hermo- 
dorus had paid the penalty of virtue by being exiled from a city which felt 
that its vices were rebuked by his mere silent presence ; ^ here tliat Hipponax 
had infused into his satire such deadly venom ; ^ here that Parrhasius and 
Apelles had studied their immortal art. And it was still essentially a Greek 
city. It was true that since Attains, King of Pergamos, nearly two hundred 
years before, had made the Romans heirs to liis kingdom, their power had 
gradually extended itself in every direction, until they w'cre absolute masters 
of Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, Lydia,® and all the adjacent isles of Gi'oece, and tliat 
now the splendour of Ephesus was materially increased by its being tlie 
residence of the Roman Proconsul. But while the presence of a few noble 
Romans and their suites added to the gaiety and power of the city, it did not 
affect the prevailing Hellenic cast of its civilisation, which was far more deeply 
imbued with Oriental than with Western influences. Tlie Ephesians crawled 
at the feet of the Emperors, flattered them with abject servility, built temples 

1 Rev. xviii. 12, la 

3 Hist. i. 142. For full accounts of Ephesus see Guhl’s Epkesiaca (Berl. 1843). 

* See Hausrath, p. ai9, seqq. < See Strabo, xiv., p. 612. 

* Cic. ad Fam. vii. 24. 

® Cic. pro FlaccOf 27 j riin. H. v. 28 ; ap. Hausrath, Lc, 

V 
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to their crime or their feebleness, deified them on their inscriptions and coins.' 
Even the poor simul.-icrum of the Senate came in for a share of their fulsomo- 
iicss, and received ito apotheosis from their complaisance.^ The Romans, 
seeing that they had nothing to fear from those degenerate lonians, helped 
them Avith siil^sidies when they had suffered from earthquakes, flung them 
titles of honour, which Avere in themselves a degradation, left them a nominal 
autonomy, and let them live without interference the bacchanalian Ha'cs Avhich 
passed in a round of Panionic, Ephesian, Artemisian, and Lucullian games. 
Such then was the city in which St. Paul found a sphere of work unlike any 
in wliich ho had hitherto laboured. It was more Hellenic than Antioch, more 
Oriental than Corinth, more populous than Athens, more wealthy and more 
refined than Thcssalouica, more sceptical and more superstitious than Ancyra 
or Pessinus. It Avas, with the single exception of Rome, by far tlio most 
important scene of all his toils, and was destined, in after-years, to become not 
only the first of the Seven Churches of Asia, but the seat of one of those great 
CEcumenical Councils AA’hieh defined the faith of tlio Christian world. 

The character of the Ephesians was then in very bad repute. Ephesus 
was the head-quarters of many defunct superstitions, Avhich owed their main- 
tenance to the self-interest of various priestly bodies. South of the city, and 
brightened by the waters of the Ceiichrius, was the olive and cypress grove of 
Leto,^ where the ancient olive-tree was still shown to which the goddess had 
clung Avhen she brought forth her glorious twin-bom progeny.* ** ^ Hero was 
the hill on wliich Hermes had proclaimed their birth ; hero the Curetes, with 
clashing spears and shields, liad protected their infancy from Avild beasts ; 
here Apollo himself had taken refuge from the wrath of Zeus after ho had 
ilain the Cyclopes ; here Bacclius had conquered and spared the Amazons 
during his progress through the East. Such were the arguments which the 
Ephesian ambassadors had urged before the Roman Senate in arrest of a 
determination to limit their rights of asylum. Tliat right Avas mainly attached 
to the great world-renowned Temple of Artemis, of which Ephesus gloried in 
calling herself the sacristan.^ Nor did they see that it Avas a right which was 
ruinous to the morals and well-being of tlio city. Just as the medimval 
sanctuaries attracted all the scum and ■villainy, all the cheats and debtors and 
murderers of the country round, and ineAritably pauperised and degraded the 
entire vicinity® — just as tlie squalor of the lower purlieus of Westminster to 
this day is accounted for by its direct affiliation to the crime and wretchedness 
Avliicli sheltered itself from punishment or persecution under the shadoAV of 
the Abbey— so the vicinity of the great Temple at Ephesus reeked Avith the 
congregated pollutiojis of Asia. Legend told how, when the temple Avas 

* See the Corpus imer. Or. 2957, 29G1, Ac. (Renan, p. 338, who also quotes Plufc. 
Vii. Anton. 24). Chandler, Travels^ i. 25 ; Falkonor, Ephesus^ p. Ill ; ffuKovtfiaarot and 

are common in Ephesian inscriptions. 

* eeb? or iepa on coins, Ac. (Kenan, p. 852). 

U Strabo, xiv., n. 947. < Tac. Ann. iii. 61. « Acts xix. 35, t'tMK6pot. 

already pointed out this fact in speaking of Daphne and Paphos, supra, 
pp. 190. J hi« was why Tiberius tried to abolish ail “asyla ” (Suet. Tib, 37). 
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finislicd, Mitlindaies stood on its summit and declared tliat tbe right of asylum 
should extend in a circle round it as far as ho could shoot an arrow, and the 
arrow miraculously flew a furlong’s distance. The consequence was that 
Ephesus, vitiated by the influences which affect all great sea-side commercial 
cities, had within herself a special source of danger and contagion.^ Ionia had 
boon the corruptress of Greece,^ Ephesus was the corruptress of Ionia — the 
favourite scene of her most voluptuous love-talcs, the lighted theatre of her 
most ostentatious sins. 

The temple, which was the chief gloi^y of the city and one of the wonders 
of the world,^ stood in full view of the crowded haven. Ephesus was the most 
magnificent of what Ovid calls “ the magnificent cities of Asia,” ^ and the 
teinplo was its most splendid ornament. The ancient temple had been burnt 
down by Herostratus — an Ephesian fanatic who wislu d his name to be 
recorded in histoi'y — on the night of the birth of Alexander the Great. It had 
been rebuilt with ungrudging magnificence out of coutrihiitious furnished by 
all Ashi — the very women contributing to it their jewels, as the Jewish women 
had done of old for the Tabernacle of the Wilderness. To avoid the danger 
of earthquakes, its foundations were built at vast cost on artificial foundations 
of skin and charcoal hiid over the marsh.^ It gleamed far off with a star-like 
radiance.^ Its peristyle consisted of one hundred and twenty pillars of the 
Ionic order hewn out of Parian marble. Its doors of carved cypress-wood 
were surmounted by transoms so vast and solid (hat the aid of miracles was 
invoked to account for their elevation. The staircase which led to the i*oof 
was said to have been cut out of a single vine of Cyprus. Some of the pillars 
were carved with designs of exquisite beauty,' Within were the masteq)iece8 
of Praxiteles and Phidias, and Scopas and Polycletus. Paintings by the 
greatest of Greek artists, of which one — the likeness of Alexander the Great 
by Apelles — had been bought for a sum sidd to be equal in value to £5,tX)0 
of modem money, adorned the inner avails. The roof of the tomple itself was 
of cedar- wood, supported by columns of jasper on bases of Parian marble.* 
On these pillars hung gifts of priceless value, the votive offerings of grateful 
superstition. At the end of it stood the great altar adorned by the bas-relief 

1 This is pointed out by Philostratus in the person of Apollonius. He praises the n 
for their banquets and ritual, and adds /mefxTTTol 6* avvoiKoi nj laiicra? t€ nai »j,at'pa? >) ovx a*» 

6 KAetr-nj? re xal XjjCTrjt koi afSpanoSiOTiji koI na^ ct Ti? aSiKOi tj iepoervADf tJi- avroO^y. to yap 

Ttov aTToarepovvTiov Teix<i« ecrrii/. Scc, too, Strabo, xiv. 1, 23. 

2 Hence the proverb “ Ionian etTeminacy.” On their gorgeous apparel, see Athen. 

p. 525. “ Taught by the soft loniaus ” (Dyer, liuiiis of 

^ Philo, Byzant. DeSept. orbis viiraculiSt 7, ccrrl olito^. Falkener s Ephesus^ 
pp. 210—346. 

■* Ov. Pont. IT. X. 21. 

® See riin. If. AT. xxxvi. 21 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 8 ; Aug. De Cii'. xxi, 4. Old 
London Bridge was built, not “on woolsacks,” but out of the proceeds of a tax on wool. 
The anecdote of the discovery of the white miuble by Pisidorus is given in Vitruv. x. 7. 

• fji€Tea>po<f><U'h. 

7 One splendid example of the drum of one of these “ columnae caelatae ” (Plhi.) is 
now in the British Museum. For a complete and admirable tvccount of the temple and its 
excavation, see Wood’s Ephesus^ p. 207, tfcq. 

^ New in the mosque of St. Sophia. 
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of Praxiteles, behind which fell the vast folds of a pui*plo curtain. Behind 
this curtain was the dark and awful adytum in which stood the most sacred 
idol of classic hea thendom ; and again, behind the adytum was the room which, 
inviolable under divine protection, was regarded as the wealthiest and securest 
bank in the ancient world. 

The image for which had been reared this incomparable shrine was so ancitmt 
that it shared with the Athene of the Acropolis, the Artemis of Tauris, the 
Dometer of Sicily, the Aphrodite of Paphos, and the Cybelo of Pessinus, the 
honour of being regarded as a Aiorrerh ‘'AyaX/ua — “an imago that fell from 
heaven.” ' The very substance of which it was made was a matter of dispute ; 
some said it was of vine -wood, some of ebony, some of cedar, and some of 
stone.^ It was not a shapeless meteonte like the Kaaba at Mecca, or the 
Hercules of Hyettus,^ or the black-stone of Pessinus ; nor a phallic cone like 
the Phoenician Aphrodite of Paphos;** nor a mere lump of wood like the 
Cadmean Bacchus ; ^ but neither must we be misled by the name Artemis to 
suppose that it in any way resembled the quivered “ huntress chaste and 
fair” of Gi*eek and Roman mythology. It was freely idealised in many of the 
current representations,^ but was in reality a hideous fetish, originally meant 
for a spnbol of fertility and the productive power of nature. She was 
represented on coins — which, as they bear the heads of Claudius and Agrip- 
pina, must have been current at this very time, and may have easily j^assed 
tlirough the hands of Paul — as a figure swathed like a mummy, covered with 
monstrous breasts," and holding in one hand a trident and in the other a club. 
Tlie very ugliness and uncouthness of the idol added to the superstitious awe 
which it inspired, and just as the miraculous Madonnas and images of 
Romanism are never the mastei’pieces of Raphael or Bernardino Luini, but 
for the most part blackened Byzantine paintings, or liideous dolls like tho 
Bambino, so tho statue of tho Ephesian Artemis was regarded as far moro 
awful than the Athene of Phidias or tho Jupiter of the Capitol. Tho Jewish 
feelings of St. Paul — though he abstained from blaspheming ” tho goddess ^ 
— would have made him regard it as pollution to enter her temple ; but many 
a time on coins, and paintings, and in direct copies, ho must liavo seen tho 
strange image of the great Artemis of tho Ephesians, wliose worsliip, liko 
that of so many fairer and more human idols, his preaching would doom to 
swift oblivion.'-^ 

* Pliny (ff. N. xvi. 79) and Athenagoras (Pro Chrid, 14) say it was made l)y Kudaeiifi, 
tlie pupil of Daedalus. 

‘ Vitruv, ii. 9 ; C'ullim. Hffmn Dian. 239. 3 pausan. ix. 24. V. sttpra^ p. 19G. 

Piiu.san. ix. 12. See Ciiihl, Eplicsiamj p. 13.5; Fnlkencr, 287. The 

Dhaeronean Zeus was a sceptre (Pausan. ix. 40) ; the Cimmerian Mars, a scimitar 
(Hdt. iv. 02). 

‘‘ in the statue preserved in the Musco Borbonico at Naples, which, if we may 
judge from coins, is a very unre.al representative of the venerable ugliness of the actual 
statue. 

7 TToXu/xacTTCK, multimamma ; ** omnium bestiarum et viventium nutrix” (Jer. Proem, 
in Ep, ad Eph . ). 

* Acts xi.X. .‘i7, ov < ^Xatr^trtfiovvrat; r^v $(a.v vfiwv. 

® is become of the Tcm]dc of Diana ? Can a wonder of the eoiih be vanished 
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Tliongli tlio Greeks had vied with the Persians in lavish contributions for 
the ro-oroctiuii of the temple, the worshii) of this venerable relic was essen- 
tially Oriental. The priests were amjdy supported by the proceeds of wide 
domains and valuable fisheries, and these priests, of Megabyzi, as well as the 
** Essen,” ^ who was at the head of them, were the miserable Persian or 
Phrygian eunuclis who, with the Molissae, or virgin-priestesses, and crowds of 
idle slaves, wore alone suffered to conduct the worship of the Mother of the 
Gods. Many a time, in the open spaces and environs of Ephesus, must Paul 
have seen with sorrow and indignation the bloated and beardless hideousness 
of those coryphaei of iniquity.^ Many a time must he have heard from the 
Jewish quarter tho piercing shrillness of their flutes, and the harsh jangling of 
ilieir timbrels ; many a time have caught glimpses of their detestable dances 
and corybantic processions, as with streaming hair, and wild cries, and sliakcn 
torclios of x)ine, they strove to madden the multitudes into sympathy with 
that orgiastic worship, which was but too closely connected with the vilest 
debaucheries.® Even the Greeks, little as they were liable to be swept away 
by those bursts of religious frenzy, seem to have caught the tone of these dis- 
graceful fanatics. At no other city would they have assembled in the theatre 
in their thousands to yell tlie same cry over and over again for about the 
space of two hours,” as though they had been so many Persian dervishes or 
Indian yogis. This senseless reiteration was an echo of tho screaming 
ululatus which was one of tho characteristics of the cult of Dindymeno and 
Pessimis.^ 

We are not surprised to find tliat under tho shadow of such a worship 
superstition was rampant. Ephesus differed from other cities which Paul 
had visited mainly in this respect, that it was pre-eminently the city of 
astrology, sorcery, incantations, amulets, exorcisms, and every form of magical 
imposture. On the statue of the goddess, or rather, perhaps, on the inverted 
pyramid which formed the basis for her swathed and shapeless feet, were 
inscribed certain mystic formulas to which was assigned a magic efficacy. 
This led to the manufacture and tho celebrity of those “Ephesian writings,” 


like a j)liantom, without leaving a trace behind? Wo now seek the temple in vain; the 
city is prostrate and the goddes-s gone” (Chandler; see SibidL Orac, v. 293— »^5). The 
wonder is deepened after seeing the massiveness of the superb fragments in the British 
Museum. That the Turkish name Aia Solouk is a corruption of ’Ay«a 0eo\oyov, and 
therefore a reminiscence of St. John, is proved by the discovery of coins bearing tl^ 
inscription, and struck at Ayasaluk (Wood, p. 183). Perhaps St. John originally received 
the name by way of contmst with the Theoloiii of tlie Temple. 

1 The resemblance of tho word and character to the “ Bssenes ” is accidental. li 
means “a king (queen) bee.” 

2 Quint. V. 12. AVhat sort of wretches these were may be seen in Juv. vL 512 ; 
Prop. ii. 18, 15 ; Appuleiua, MetamorpK 

3 Apollonius, in his first adtlress to the Ephesians, delivered from the platform of 
the temple, urged them to abandon their idleness, folly, and^ feasting, and turn to the 
study of i)hilo 80 phy. He speaks of these dances, and says tiiv vim. liv, fittnu 
6k avdpoyivuiv, juteoraie KTvvtov, ic.t.A (Philostr. Vit, Apoll, iv. 2, p. 141). He praUes them, 
however, for their philosophic interests, &o, (viii. 8, p. 339). Inoense-bumers, flute-players, 
and trumpeters are mentioned in an mscription found by Chandler (Imcr, Ant, p. 11), 

^ Hausrath, p. 342. 
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which were eagerly suj^pliod by greedy imposture to gaping credulity. 
Among them were the words asJcion, hatasJcion, lix, tetras, damnameneaSf 
and aisia} which for sense and efficiency were about on a par with the daries, 
derdaries, astataincs, or ista^ pista, sista, which Cato the elder held to bo a 
sovereign remedy for a sprain,* or the sliavriri, vririy iriri, riri, iri, riy ac- 
companied with knockings on the lid of a jug, wliich the Rabbis taught as an 
efficacious expulsion of the demon of blindness.® 

Stories, which elsewhere would have been received with ridicule, at 
Ephesus found ready credence. About the very time of St. Paul’s visit it is 
probable that the city was visited by Apollonius of Tyana ; and it is here that 
his biographer Philostratus places the scene of some of his exploits. One of 
tliese is all the more interesting because it is said to have taken place in that 
very theatre into wliich St. Paul, though in imminent peril of being tom to 
pieces, could scarcely be persuaded not to enter. During his visit to Ephesus, 
the thaumaturge of Tyana found the plague raging there, and in conserpienco 
invited the population to meet him in the theatre. When they were assem- 
bled, he rose and pointed out to them a miserable and tattered old man as 
the cause of the prevailing pestilence. Instantly the multitude seized stones 
and, in spite of the old man's remonstrances, stoned him to death. When 
the heaped stones were removed, they found the curcaso of a JMolossian 
liouud, into which the demon had transformed himself ; ** and on this si>ot 
tliey reared a statue of Herakles Apotropaios ! Philostratus did not write 
Ids romance till A.D. 218, and his hero Apollonius has been put forth by 
modem infidels as a sort of Pagan rival to the Jesus of the Gospels. Lot any 
one read tide wretched production, and judge ! Tlio Pagan sophist, with all 
his vaunted culture aud irritating eui)huism, abounds in anecdotes whicli 
would have been regarded as pitiably foolish if they liad boon narrated by tlio 
unlettered fisherman of Galilee, strangers as they were to aU cultivation, aud 
writing as they did a century aud a half before. 

Another and a far darker glimpse of the Ephesus of this day may bo 
obtained from the letter of the pseudo -Heraclitus. Some cultivated and able 
Jew,^ adopting the pseudonym of the great ancient philosopher, wrote sonio 
letters in which he is supposed to exphiin the reason why ho was called “ the 
weeping philosopher,” and why ho was never seen to laugh. In these lie fully 
justifies his traditional remark that the whole Ephesian population de.served 
to be throttled man by man. Ho here asks how it is that their state flourishes 
in spite of its wickedness; and, in the inmost spirit of the Old Testament, he 
sees in that prosperity the irony and the curse of Heaven. For Artemis and 

^ Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 4G. 

* Cato, De Re Rustka Fr, IGO (see Donaldaon, Varron., p. 234). 

® Ahhoda Zarfiy f. 12, 2. 

Vit. ApoU, iv. 10, p. 147. Alexander of Abonoteichos, a much more objectionable 
im][>oster than Aiwllonius, Uved till old age on the wealth got out of his dupes, and 
senously persuaded the world that the mother of his daughter was the goddess of the 
pioon ! 

* ^e theory qt Bernays is that the letters were written by a Pagan, but interpolated 
pyaJew. 
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lior worship ho has no scorn too intense. The dim twilight of her adytum is 
symbolical of a vilenoss that hatcth the light. He supposes that her image 
is “ stonen ” in the contemptuous sense in which the word is used by Homer 
— i.e., idiotic and brutish. He ridicules the inverted pyramid on which she 
stands. Ho says that the morals which flourish under her protection are 
worse than those of beasts, seeing that even hounds do not mutilate each 
other, as lier Megabyzus has to be mutilated, because she is too modest to bo 
served by a man. But instead of extolling her modesty, her priests ought 
rather to curse her for lewdness, wliicli rendered it unsafe otherwise to ap- 
proach her, and Avhich had cost them so dear. As for the orgies, and the 
torch festivals, and the antique rituals, he has nothing to say of them, except 
that tluy are the cloak for eveiy abomination. These things had rendered 
him a lonely man. This was the reason why he could not laugh. How could 
lie laugh when lie heard the noises of these infamous vagabond priests, and 
was a wilne.ss of all the nameless iniquities wliich flourished so rankly in con- 
sequence of their malpractices — the murder, and waste, and lust, and gluttony 
and drunkenness ? And then ho iwocceds to moral and religious exhortations^ 
which show that we are reading the work of some Jewish and unconverted 
Apollos, who is yet an earnest and eloquent proclaimcr of the one God and 
the Noacliian law. 

In this city St. Paul saw that “ a g’vat door and efcectual was ojien to 
him,” though tlierc were “ many adversari(‘s.^’ ^ During his absence an event 
had happened which was to bo of deep significance for the future. Among the 
myriads Avhom business or pleasure, or what is commonly called accident, had 
brought to Ephesus, was a J ew of Alexandria named Apollonius, ^ or Apollos, 
who not only shared the culture for which the Jews of that city wei\^ famous 
in the age of Philo, but who had a profound knowledge of Scripture, and a 
special gift of fervid eloquence.^ Ho was only so far a Christian that he 
knew and had accepted the baptism of John; hut though thus imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of Christianity, lie yet spoke and argued iu the 
synagogue with a power and courage wliich attracted the attention of the 
Jewisli tent-makers Priscilla and Aquila. They invited him to their house, 
and showed him the purely initial character of John’s teacliing. It may have 
been the accounts of the Corinthian Church which ho had heard from them 
that made him desirous to visit Achaia, and perceiving how useful such a 
ministry as his might be among the subtle and intellectual Greeks, they not 
only encouraged his wish,'^ but wrote for him “ letters of commendation *’ ^ to 
the Corinthian elders. At Corinth his eloquence produced a great sensation, 
and ho became a pillar of strength to the brethren. He had so thoroughly 
profited by that reflection of St. Paul’s teaching which ho had caught from 
Priscilla and Aquila, that in his public disputations Avith the hostile Jews 
he proved from their own Scriptures, with an irresistible cogency, the 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 9. * So in D. 

3 Acts xviii. 25, t<J ir»^u>ari (cf. Rom. xii. 11). 

^ KPorp(dfd/jL(roit 80 , avrdr (Acts xvili. 27). * <rv<rraTt/cri «ir«rroAi| Cor, uL 1 }* 
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Messialisliip of Clirist, and tlius was as acccpiable to the Christians as ho was 
formidable to the Jews. He w'atered what Paul had planted.^ 

By the time of St. Paul’s arrival, ApoUos bad already stai-ted for Corinth. 
He had, however, returned to Ephesus before St. Paul’s departure, and the 
Apostle must Lave gazed with curiosity and interest on this fervid and gifted 
convert. A meaner soul might have been jealous of his gifts, and all the 
more so because, while less valuable, they 'wore more immediately dazzling 
and impressive than his own. St. Paul was of too noble a spirit to leave 
room for tlie slightest trace of a feeling so common, yet so ignoble. A polios 
had imwittingl}^ stolen from him the allegiance of some of his Corinthian con- 
verts ; his name had become, in that disorderly church, a watclnvord of 
faction. Yet St. Paul never speaks of him witliout warm sympatliy and 
admirlilion,^ and evidently appreciated the high-minded delicacy w hich made 
him refuse to revisit Corinth,^" in spito of pressing invitations, from the 
obvious desire to give no encouragement to the admiring partisans who bad 
elevated him into unworthy rivaliy with one so much greater than himself. 

Ephesus, amid its vast population, contained specimens of every form of 
])eJief, and Apollos was not tlie only convert to an imperfect and half -developed 
form of Christianity. Paul found there, on liis arrival, a strange backwat(‘r 
of religious opinion in the persons of some twelve men w’ho, like Apollos, 
and being perhaps in some w’ay connected wdth him, were still disciples of the 
Baptist. Although there w'ere .some in our Lord's time who stayed wdth 
their old teacher till his execution, and though the early fame of his i>reaching 
had won him many followers, of whom some continued to linger on in 
obscure sects,** it was impossible for any reasonable man to stop short at this 
position except through ignorance. St. Paul accordingly (ple^tioned them, 
and upon finding that they knew little or nothing of the final ijhasf' of Jolin’s 
teaching, or of the revelation of Christ, and were even ignorant of tlie very 
name of the Holy Spirit, ho gave them further instruction until tiny w’ere 
fitted to receive baptism, and exliibited those gifts of tlie Spirit — tlu; speak- 
ing with tongues and prophecy — which wer(‘ the accepted proofs of fall and 
faithful initiation into the Churcli of Christ. ' 

For three months, in accordance wdth his usual plan, lu? was a constant 
visitor at the synagogue, and used eviiry effort of persuasion and argunumt to 
ripen into conviction tin? favourable impressions ho liad at first created. St. 
Luke passes liriefly over the circumstances, but there must liavo been many 

' 1 Cor. iii C. Tticre can l>e little rea«oiifd)lo doubt that Apollos was the autlior of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. In rea<ling that Epistle (wliich cannot be dealt with in this 
volume) it ia easy to see that, essentially Paiuiuo as is much of its phraseology, the 
main methcwl is oiiginal, and would probably bo more ])leasing and convincing to Jam 
than any which 8t. Paul was led to adopt. Some have seen a distinctiou between his 
pupils and St. Piiul’s in Titus iii. 14, ol but see in/rnf ad loc. 

- Tit. iii. 1.3, 3 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

* Sabjieans, Mendacaris, Ac. (Neaiider, Ch. Hint. ii. 57). Wc find from the Cleinentiiit 
Recognitions that there were some of John’s disciples who continued to preach him as 
the Messiah. 

6 Cf. Heb. vi. 4-6, 
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an anxious hour, many a bitter st niggle, many an exciting deVjatc, liefore tlie 
Jews finally adopted a tone not only of decided rejection, but even of so 
fierce an opposition, that St. Paul was forced onco more, as at Corinth, openly 
to secede from their communion. We do not sufficiently estimate the pain 
which such circumstances must have caused to him. His life was so beset with 
trials, that each trial, however heavy in itself, is passed over amid a mull Undo 
that were sti'l more grievous. But we must remember that St. Paul, though a 
Christian, still regarded himself as a true Israelite, and he must have felt, at 
least as severely as a Luther or a Whitefiold, this involuntary alienation from 
the religious communion of his childhood. We must conjecture, too, that it 
was amid those early st niggles that ho once more voluntarily submitted to the 
recognised authority of sjuiagogues, and endured some of those five lieatings 
by the Jews, any one of wliieh would have beem regarded as a terrible episode 
in an ordinary life. 

As long as opposition confined itself to legitimate methods, St. Paul was 
glad to be a worshipper in the svmagogiio, and to deliver the customary 
Midrash; but when the Jews not only rejected and reviled him, hnt even 
endeavoured to thwart all chance of liis usefulness amid their Gentile neigh- 
bours, ho saw that it was time to withdraw his disciples from among them ; ^ 
and, as their number was now considerable, ho hired the school of Tyrannus 
— some heathen sophist of that not very uncommon name.^ It was one of 
tliose schools of rhetoric and philosophy which were common in a city like 
Ephesus, where there were many who pridetl themselves on intellectual pursuits. 
This new place of worship gave him the advantage of being able to meet the 
brethren daily, whereas in the synagogue this was only possible three times a 
week. His labours and his preaching were not unblessed. For two fidl 
ycara longer he continued to make Ephesus tho centre of his missionary 
activity, and, as the fame of his Gospel began to spread, there can be little 
doubt that ho himself took short journeys to various neighbouring places, 
uniil, in tho strong expression of St. Luke, '"all they tltat dwelt in Asia heai-d 
the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks.’’ ^ In Ephesus itself 
liis reputation reached an extraordinary heiglit, in consequence of tlie unusual 
works of power wliicli God wrought by liis liands.* On this subject he is 
himself silent even by way of allusion, and though ho speaks to the Ephe- 
sian elders of his tears, and trials, and dangers, he does not say a word as 


1 EpaenetuB (Rom. xvi. 5, leg. AvCa^) was his first convert. 

2 Jos. B. J. L 26, § 8; 2 Macc. iv. 40. It is very unlikely that this was a Beth 
Hidrash (Moyer), as it was St. Paul’s object to withdraw from the Jews. There was a 
Sophist Tyrannus mentioned by Suidas. The is spurious (.v», A, B), which shows 
that this I’yrannus was known in Ephesus (see Heinsen, PauluSf 218). 

3 Hence forty years later, in Bithjmia, Pliny {Ep. 9G) write^ “ Keque enim civitatos 
tan turn, sed vicos etiam atque agros sutierstitionis istius oontagio pervagata est.* 

^ Acts xix. 11, 6vvafjiei<s oii Tois Tvxovsa?. 

® The “ Epistle to tho Ephesians,” being a circular letter, naturally contains but few 
Bl^ecific allusions — which, if intelligible to one Christian community, would not havo 
been so to another. We should have expected such allusions in his speech ; but 
*‘omittit Doctor gentium narrare miracula, nnrmt labores, narrat aenimnaa. narrat 
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to the signs and wonders Avhich in writing to the Corinthians he distinctly 
claims. Although St. Paul believed that God, for the furtherance of the 
Gospel, did allow him to work “ powers beyond the range of humaji expe- 
rience, and in which ho humbly recognised the work of the Spirit granted to 
faitli and prayer, yet he by no means frequently exercised these gifts, and 
never for his own relief or during tho sickness of his dearest friends. But 
it was a common thing in Ephesus to use all kinds of magic remedies and 
curious arts. Wo are not, therefore, surprised to hear that articles of dress 
which had belonged to Paul, handkerchiefs which ho had used, and aprons 
with which he had been girded in the pursuit of his trade, ^ were assumed by 
the Ephesians to have caught a magic efficiicy, and were carrii^d about io 
sick people and demoniacs. St. Luke was not with tho Apostle at Ephesus, 
and enters into no details; but it is clear that his informant, whoever he was, 
liad abstained from saying that this was done by St. Paul’s sanction. But 
since Ephesus was tho head-quarters of diabolism and sorceiy, tho use of St. 
Paul’s liaudkerchiefs or aprons, whether autliorised by him or not, was so far 
overruled to beneficial results of healing as to prove tho siipcrioiity of tlio 
Christian faith in the acropolis of Paganism, and to prepare tho way for holy- 
worship in tho stronghold of Eastern fanaticism and Grecian vice. Ho wlio 
“ followed not Jesus,’’ and yet was enabled to east out devils in His name, 
could liardly fail to bo the prototype of otliers wlio, though they acted without 
sanction, were yet, for good purposes, and in tliat uusearched borderland 
wliieli lies between tlie natural and the .supernatural, enabled by God’s provi- 
dence to achieve results wliicli tended to tho fuidherance of truth. 

But lest any sanction should be given to false and superstitious notions, 
we can hardly fail to see in tlio next anecdote wliich St. Luke has preserved 
for us a direct rebuke of mechanical thaumaturgy. Exorcism was a prac- 
tice which had long been prevalent among the Jews, and it was often connected 
with tlic grossest credulity and the most tlagrant imposture.^ Now there was 
a Jewish priest of some distinction of the name of Seeva,^ whoso seven sons 
wandered about from place to place professing to eject demons ; and on learn- 
iug the reputation of St. Paul, and hearing doubtless of the cures effected by 
the application of his handkorchiefs, they thought that by combining his name 
with that of Jesus, they could effect cures in the most virulent cases, wliicli 
defeated even the ring and root of Solomon.'^ Encom*agod possibly by some 
apparent iuitial success — so at least the story seems to imply — two of th(‘se 

tribiilutioues quae Paulo Paulique imiUtoribus ipsU miraculis sunt clariorcs ”(Nova- 

liiiUs). 

^ aovSdpia, Sudarid rjfiiKLt^ia, SCTtllcilicld . 

2 Jos. Antt. viii. 2, § 5. For this ridiculous jugglery, which seems to have deceived 
A'espfisian, see my Life of Chrkl^ i. 237. The prevalence of JewiAh exorcists is attended 
by Jufstin Martyr, Dial, 85. 

Acts xix. 14, apxuptws — a general expression ; i>crhap8 a head of one of the twenty- 
fo?ir courses. 

•* Jos. Antt. he. We find many traces of this kind of superstition in the Talmudic 
wTitings ; the belief that tho Minim could cure the bites of scriients by tho name 
of Jesus (v, k7tpra, p. C3). In the T<dd6th Jcihu^ the mirarics of our arc ex- 
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seven itinerant impostord ^ visited a man avIio was evidently a raving maniac, 
but who had those sufficiently lucid perceptions of certain subjects which 
many madmen still retain. Addressing the evil demon, they exclaimed, “We 
exorcise you by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth.” In this instance, however, the 
adjuration proved to bo a humiliating failure. The maniac astutely replied, 
“ Jesus I recognise, and Paul I know;^ but who are you?” and then leaping 
upon them with the superhtiman strength of madness, he tore their clothes 
off their backs, and inflicted upon them such violent injuries that they were 
glad to escape out of the house stripped and wounded. 

So remarkable a story could not remain unknown. It spread like wildilrc 
among the gossiping Ephesians, and produced a remarkable feeling of dread 
and astonishment. One result of it was most beneficial. We have had re- 
peated occasion to observe that the early Christians who had been redeemed 
from heathendom, either in the coarsenesses of slave-life or in the refined 
abominations of the higher classes, required a terrible struggle to deliver 
themselves by the aid of God’s Holy Spirit from the thraldom of past cor- 
mplion. The sternly solemn emphasis of St. Paul's repeated warnings — 
the actual facts which occurred in the history of the early churches — show 
conclusively that the early converts required to be treated with extreme for- 
bearance, while, at the same time, they were watched over by their spiritual 
rulers with incessant vigilance. The stir produced by the discomfiture of the 
Beni Scevn revealed the startling fact that some of the brethren in embracing 
Christianity had not abandoned magic. Stricken in conscience, these secret 
dealers in the superstitious trumpery of “ curious arts ” now came forward in 
the midst of the community and confessed their secret malpi-actices. Hor 
was it only the dupes who acknowledged the error. Even the deceivers came 
forward, and gave the most decisive proof of their sincerity by rendering 
impossible any future chicanery. They brought the cabalistic and expensive 
books ^ which had been the instruments of their trade, and publicly burned 


plained by an uunttcmbly silly story as to the means by which He possessed himself of 
the Shemhamrphoresh or sircred name. Witchcraft h;wl in all ages been prevalent among 
the Jews (Ex. xxii. 18 ; 1 Sain, xxviii. 3, 9 ; Mic. v. 12) ; it continued to be so at the 
(yhristian era, and it was necessary even to w'arn converts agivinst any addiction to it 
(Gal. V. 20; 2 Tim. iii. 13, yorjn^), 

' In verso IG the reading afXi^oT(pu»f of m> A, B, D, is almost certainly correct. They 
were actuated by exactly the same motives as Pinion Magus, but had shown less cun- 
ning in trying to carry them out. 

* Acts xix. 1;), Tbv ’Ii 7 (ror»i/ kcu rbi' ^avAo^ iiricrrajjiat ; Vulg., “ JcsuiU tiOt^ 

Paul lira 

3 On these Kh'o-ta ypdufxara see the ilhis I rations adduced by Wetsteiii. Some of them 
were co]>ies of the mystic words and names engraved in enigmatic formulaj (alrtyfJuiiTt^twc 
— Eustath. in Od, xiv. p, 18G4) on the crowm, girdle, and feet of the statue of Artemis. 
Whole treatises were written in explanation of them, which resemble certain Chinese 
treatises. An addiction to magic, therefore, assumed almost necessarily a secret 
belief in idolatiy. One of the titles of Artemis was Afof/os. Balbillus (Suet. Jfer. 86) 
and Maximus (Gibbon, iL 291, ed. Milman) were both Ephesian astrologera. Eustathius 
(l.e, — cf. Philostr. Fit. Apof. vii. 39) tells us that Cnesus waa saved by reciting 
them on the pyre, and that in a wrestling bout a Milesian, who oould not throw 
an Ephesian, found that he had Ephesian incantations engravotl on a die. When 
this was tsken from him the Milesian threw liim thirty times in succession. 
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them. It was like the Monte della Pleid reared by the repentant Florentines 
at the bidding of Savonarola; and so extensive had been this secret evil-doing, 
that the value of the books destroyed by the culprits in this fit of penitence 
was no less than fifty thousand draclims of silver, or, in our reckoning, about 
i;2,030.^ This bonfire, which must have lasted some time,^ was so striking a 
protest against the prevalent credulity, that it was doubtless one of the cir- 
cumstances which gave to St. Paul’s preaching so wide a celebrity throughout 
all Asia, 

This little handful of incidents is all that St. Luke was enabled to preserve 
for us of this great Ephesian visit, which Paul himself tells us occupied a 
period of three ycars.^ Had we nothing else to go by, wo might suppose that 
until the final outbreak it was a period of almost unbroken success and pros- 
perity. Such, however, as wo find from the Epistles^ and from the Apostle’s 
speech to the Ephesian elders,® was very far from being the case. It was 
indeed an earnest, incessant, laborious, house-to-house ministry, which carried 
its exhortations to each individual member of the chiu*ch. But it was a 
ministry of many tears ; and though greatly blessed, it wtis a time of such 
overwhelming trial, sickness, persecution, and misery, that it probably sur- 
passed in sorrow any other period of St, Paul’s life. Wo must suppose that 
during its course happened not a few of those perils which he recounts with 
such passionate brevity of allusion in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Neither from Jews, nor from Pagans, nor from nominal Christians was he, 
safe. He had suffered alike at the hands of lawless banditti and stately 
magistrates ; he had been stoned by the simple provincials of Lystra, beaten 
by the Roman colonists of Philippi, hunted by the Greek mob at Ephesus, 
seized by the furious Jews at Corinth, maligned and thwarted by the Pharisaic 
professors of Jerusalem. Robbers ho may well have encountered in the 
environs,® as tradition tells us that St. J ohn the Evangelist did in later days, 
as well as in the interior, when he travelled to lay the foundation of various 
churches.^ Perils among his own countrymen we know befell him there, for 
he reminds the elders of Ephesus of what he had suffered from the ambus- 
cades of the Jews.® To perils by the heathen and in the city ho must have 

Hence the ypdfifiara were Boraetimes engraved on seals (Athen. xii. 584). Renan 

says (p. 345) that the names of the “seven sleepers of Ephesus ” arc still a common 
incantation in the East. 

^ On the almost certain sui)position that the “ pieces of silver” were Attic drachmfi 
of the value of about y.yd. If they were Roman denarii the value would be £1,770. 
Ckissic parallels to this public abjuration of magic are quoted from Liv. xl. 29 ; Suot. 
Aug. 31 j Tao. Ann, xiii. 50; Agric. 2. 

2 KarcKaiov^ impf. 

*'* Ac*t8 XX. 31 ; but owing to the Jewish method of reckoning any part of time to the 
whole, the period did not necmarily much exceed two years. 

4 Chiefly those to the Corinthians. On the Epistle to “ the Ephesians ” see infra, 

^ Acts XX. 18—35. ® 2 Cor. xi. 26. 

J He had not, howeven visited Laodicea or Colossse, where churches were founded by 
Philemon and Epaphras (CoL L 7 ; iv. 12—16). But ho may well have made journeys to 
Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatir^ Sardis, Philadelphia, Ac. (See 1 Cor. xvi. 10.) 

^ Acts XX. 19 ; which again shows the fragmentary nature of the narrative as regards 
all particulars of personal suffering. 
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ofteu been liable in the naiTOw streets. Of liis perils among false brethren, 
like Phygellus, and Hermogcnes, and Alexander, we may see a specimen in 
the slanders against his person, and the internecine opposition to his doctrine, 
of which we shall meet with future proofs. Perils in the wilderness and in 
the sea wore the inevitable lot of one who travelled over vast districts in those 
days, when navigation was so imperfect and intercourse so unprotected. It 
was veiy shortly after his departure from Ephesus tliat he wrote of all 
these dangers, and if, as is possible, he took morc than one voyage from the 
haven of Ephesus to various places on the shores of the Levant, it may liave 
been at this time tliat he suffered that specially perilous shipwreck, in the 
escape from which he floated a day and a night upon the stormy waves.^ And 
all this time, with a heart that trembled with sympathy or burned with indig- 
nation, ^ he was carrying out the duties of a laborious and pastoral ministry,^ 
and bearing the anxious burden of all the churches, of which some, like the 
churches of Corinth and Galatia, caused him the most acute distress. Nor 
were physical cares and burdens wanting. True to his principle of refusing 
to eat the bread of dependence,^ he had toiled incessantly at Ephesus to sup- 
port, not himself only, but oven Aristarchus and the others who were with 
him ; and not even all his weariness, and painfulness, and sleepless nights of 
mingled toil and danger,'* had saved him from cold, and nakedness, and the con- 
stant pangs of hunger during compulsory or voluntary fasts.^ And while he 
was taking his place like a general on a battle-field, with his eye on every 
weak or endangered point ; while his heart was constantly rent by news of 
the defection of those for whom he would gladly have laid down his life ; 
while a now, powerful, and organised opposition was working against him in 
the very churches which he had founded with such peril and toil;’ while he 
was being constantly scourged, and mobbed, and maltreated, and at the same 
time suffering from repeated attacks of sickness and depression; while he 
was at once fighting a hand-to-hand battle and directing the entire campsugn ; — 
he yet found time to travel for the foundation or confirming of other lurches, 
and to write, as w ith his very heart's blood, the letters which should rivet the 
attention of thousands of the foremost intellects, eighteen centuries after he 
himself had been laid in the nameless grave. In these we find that at the 
very hour of apimrent success ho w as in the midst of foolishness, weakness, 
shame — “ pilloried,’’ as it w^ore, “ on infamy’s high stage,” the sentence of 
death hanging ever over his head, cast down, perplexed, pei-seeuted, troubled 
on every side, hoiiiolcss, buffeted, ill-provided with food and clothes, abused, 

^ Wbethor a brief and unsatisfactory visit to Coxinth Was among these journeys is a 
disputed Twint, which depends on the interpretation given to 2 Cor. L 15, 16 ; xiii. 1, and 
which win never be Anally settled. A multitude of authorities may be quoted on both 
sides, and lortunately the question is not one of great importance. 

^ 2 Cor. xi, 29. ^ Acts xx. 20, 31. ^ Acts xx. 34. * 2 Cor. xi, 27. 

^ And that, too, although the tents made at Ephesus had a special reputation, and 
were therefore probably in some demand (Plut. Alcib. 12 ; Athen. xii. 47). 

7 Perhaps the Judaic Christians were more content to leave him alone while he was 
working in Europe, and were only aroused to opposition by his resiunpt ion of work in 
Asia (Krcnkel, Paa/tw, p, 133). 
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persecuted, slandered, made as it were the dung and filth of all the world.' Nay, 
more, ho was in jeopardy not only every day, but every hour ; humanly speak- 
ing, he had fought with wild beasts in the great voluptuous Ionic city; ho was 
living every day a living death. He tolls us that ho was branded like some 
guilty slave with the stigmata of the Lord Jesus ; ^ that ho was being ** killed 
all the day long;^ that he was “in deaths oft;” * that ho was constantly 
carrying about with him the deadness of the crucified Christ;® his life an 
endless mortification, his story an inscription on a cross. What wonder if, 
amid these afflictions, there wore times when the heroic soul gave way? What 
wonder if he speaks of tears, and trembling, and desolation of heart, and 
utter restlessness; of being pressed out of measure, above strength, despair- 
ing of life itself,® tried almost beyond the extreme of human endurance 
— without fightings, within fears ? What wonder if he is driven to declare 
that if this is all the life belonging to our hope in Christ, ho would be of 
all men the most miserable?^ And yet, in the strength of the Saviour, how 
triumphantly he stemmed the overwhelming tide of these afflictions ; in the 
panoply of God how dauntlessly ho continued to fling himself into the 
never-ending battle of a warfare which had no discharge.’’ Indomitable 
spirit! flung down to earth, chained like a captive to tlie chariot -wheels of his 
Lord’s triumph,^ haled as it were from city to city, amid bonds and afflictions,^® 
as a deplorable spectacle, amid the incense which breathed through the streets 
in token of the victor’s might. — lie yet thanks God that ho is thus a captive, 
and glories in his many infirmities. Incomparable and heroic soul ! many 
saints of God have toiled, and suffered, and travelled, and preached, and been 
execrated, and tortured, and imprisoned, and martyred, in the cause of Christ. 
Singly they tower above the vulgar herd of selfish and comfortable men ; but 
yet the collective labours of some of their greatest would not equal, nor would 
their collective sufferings funiish a iiarallel to those of Paul, and very few of 
them have been what ho was — ^a great original thinker, as well as a devoted 
practical worker for his Lord. 

But of tliis i^criod we learn from the Acts only one closing scene,” and it 
is doubtful whether even this is painted for us in colours half so terrible as the 
reality. Certain it is that some of tl»c allusious wliich wo liavo b(‘on noticing 
must bear reference to this crowning peril, and that, accustomed though ho was 
to tlie daily aspect of danger in its worst forms, this particular danger and 
the circumstances attending it, which are rather hinted at than detailed, had 
made a most In tense ijnpressiou iqmn tlie Apostle's mind. 

At the close of about two years, liis restless fervour made him feel that he» 
could stay no longer in the scliool of Tyraunus. Ho formed the jdan of 
starting after Pentecost, and visiting once more the cliurches of Macedonia 

1 1 Cor. iv. 8—13 ; 2 Cor. iv. 8* 9. ® 2 Cor. i. 8. 

2 Gal. vi. 17. 7 1 Cor. xv. 19. 

• Rom. viii. 8 See Greg. Naz, Orat. ii. 38—40. 

< 2 Cor. xi. 2 : 1 . fl 2 t^or. ii. 14-18. 

* 2 Cor. iv. 10. i« ActH xx. 2.3. 

” There are farther hints in the faicwell speech to the Ephesian ciders (Acts xx. 18 — 35)i 
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and Acliaia, wliicli he had fonnded in his second journey, and of sailing from 
Oorinth to pay a fifth visit to Jerusalem, after which he hoped to see Rome, 
tlio great capital of the civilisation of the worldJ In furtherance of this 
purpose ho had already despatched two of his little band of fellow-workers, 
Timothy and Erastus, to Macedonia with orders that they were to rejoin him 
at Corinth. Erastus ^ — if this be the chamberlain of the city — was a person 
of influence, and would have been well suited both to provide for the Apostle’s 
reception and to superintend the management of the weekly offertory, about 
wliieh St. Paul was at present greatly interested. The visit to JemsalcTti was 
rendered necessary by the contnbntion for the distressed Christians of that 
i'ity, which he had l>een collecting from the Gentile churches, and which he 
naturally desired to present in person, as the best possible token of forgiveness 
and brotherliood, to the pillars of the unfriendly community. This had not 
been his original plan.^ Ho had originally intended, and indeed hacl announced 
Ills intention, in a letter no longer extant,^ to sail straight from Ephesus to 
( 'oriiith, inalie his way thence by land to the churches of Macedonia, sail back 
from thence b) Corinth, and so sail once more from Corinth to Jemsalem. 
Weighty reasons, wliit h we sliall see hereafter, had compelled the abandon- 
ment of tliis design. The ill news respecting the condition of the Corinthian 
(rlmrches which ho liad received from the slaves of Chloe compelled him to 
write his first extant letter to the Coriatliians, in which he tacitly abandons bis 
original intention, but sends Titns, and with him “ the brother,’^ to regulate 
to the best of their power the gross disorders that had arisen.**^ Probably at 
the same time ho sent a message to Timothy — uncertain, however, whether it 
would reach him in time — not to go to Corinth, but either to return to liim or 
to wait for him in Macedonia. The first Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
about the time of the Passover in April, and probably in ibe very next month 
an event occurred which, at the last moment, endangered his stay and precipi- 
tated his departure. 

It was now the month of May, and nothing seemed likely to interfere with 
the peaceful close of a troubled ministry. But this month was specially 
dedicated to the goddess of Ephesus, and was called from her the ArtemidaiL® 
During the month was held the great fair — called Ephesia — which attracted 
an immense concourse of people from all parts of Asia, and was kept with all 
possible splendour and revelry. The proceedings resembled the Christmas 
festivities of the middle ages, with their boy bishops and abbots of misrule. 
The gods were personated by chosen representatives, who received throughoul 
the month a sort of mock adoration. There was an Alytarch, who represented 
Zeus ; a Grainmatous, who played the part of Apollo; an Amphitliales, who per- 

I Cf. Ih)m. i. 15 ; XV. 23—28 ; Acts xix. 21. 

- Rom. xvi. 23 ; 2 Tim. iv. 20, but there is no certainty in the matter. The name 
»raa common. 

» 2 Cor. i. 16—23. V. infra, p. 383. « i Cor. xri. 5—7. 

® The decree dedioatinc the entire month to Artemis has been fnnnd by Ch?\ndler on 
a slab of white marble near the aqueduct, and is given by Boecl^ Corp. T)i4(r» 2^^* U 
li nearly contemporary with the tune of St. ?aul 

T 
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sonated Hormcs ; audiu the numberless i^rocossions and lUnuIoa, and sacrifieea, 
they paced the streets, and were elevated in public places, arrayed in robes of 
pure white or of tissued gold, and wearing crowns which wore sot with car- 
buncles and pearls. The theatre and stadium wore densely crowded by festive 
throngs to listen to the musical contests, to watch the horse-races, and tho 
athletic exliibitious, or to look on with thrills of fiercer emotion at the horrible 
combats of men and beasts. The vast expense of these prolonged festivities and 
superb spectacles was entirely borne by tho College of the ten Asiarchs, wlio 
tlius ful^led tho same functions as those of the Curule .®diles at Rome. They 
were men of high distinction, chosen annually from tho wealthiest citizens of 
the cliief cities of Asia, and it was their duty to preside over tho games, aud to 
keep order in tho theatre. Tho hc4i\7' pccimiary burden of tlio oflice was 
repaid in honorary privileges and social distinctions. Their names were 
i*ecorded on coins and in public inscriptions, and the garlands and purple robes 
which distinguished them during the continuance of tiio feast wore the external 
marks of tlie popular gratitude.^ 

During the sacred mouth tho city rang with every sort of joyous sounds ; 
gay processions were constantly sweeping to tlio famous temple ; drunkenness 
and debauchery were life ; even through tho soft niglit of spring the Agora 
hummed with the busy throngs of idlers and revellers.- It was inevitable that 
at such a time there should be a recrudesccnee of fanaticism, aud it is far from 
improbable that the worthless and frivolous mob, incited by tlio Eunuch priesi.s 
and Hierodules of Artemis, may have marked out for insult the little congre- 
gation which met in the school of Tyrannus, aud their well-known teacluu'. 
Thi.s year there was a perceptible diminution in tlie fast and furious mirth of 
the Artemisian season, and tho cause of this falling off was perfectly notorious.^ 
Not only in Ephesus, but in all the chief cities of Proconsular Asia, dee[) 
interest had been excited by the preaching of a certain Paiilus, who, in the 
very metroxiolis of idolatry, was known to be quietly preaelung that they were 
no gods which were made with hands. Many people had been por.suaded to 
adopt his views ; many more had so far at least been influenced by them as to 
feel a growing indifference for mummeries and iueantations, and even for 
temples and idols. Consequently there arose in Ephesus “ no small stir about 
that way.” Paul and his preaching, tho brctliren aud their assemblages, were 
in all men’s mouths, aud many a muttered curse was aimed at them by 
Megabyzos and Melissae, and tlio huudrods of hangers-on wliich gather around 
every great institution. At last this ill-concealed exasperation came to a head. 
The chief sufferer from tho diminished interest in the goddesc and her 

* These are mainly derived from the account of Malalas. 

2 AchilL Tsit. 5. 

3 No one will be aatoiiished at this who reads Pliny’s account of tho utter neglect into 
wliich heathen institutions had fallen half a century after this time, in tlio neighbouring 
province of Bithynia, as a direct consequence of CTiristian teaching, and that though tlio 
Christians were a persecuted sect. There, also, complaints came from the priests, the 
purveyors of the sacrifices, and other people peoimiarily interested. They had tfu 
•agacity to see that their peril from Christianity lay in its universality. 
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Vlii^romonia, liod honn a certain Hilversmiili, itaincd DemeiniH, wlm soLl L> tlic 
pilf^rinis little silver shrines and images in memorial of their visits to Ephesus ‘ 
and her temple. They wore analogous to the little copies in alabaster or silver 
of the shrine of Loretto, and other famous buildings of Italy ; nor was it only 
at Ephesus, but at every celebrated centre of Pagan worship, that the demand 
for such memorials created the supply. Demetrius found that liis trade was 
beginning to bo paralysed, and since the emasculate tlirong of sacred slaves 
and musicians dared not strike a blow for the worship whicli fed their lazy 
vice, ho determined, as far as he could, to stop the mischief. Calling together 
a trades-union meeting of all the skilled artisans and ordinary^ workmen who 
were emj)loyed in this craft,^ he made them a speech, in which he first stirred 
up their passions by warning them of the impending ruin of their interests,'* 
and then appealed to their latent fanaticism to avenge tlio despised greatness 
of their temple, and the waning magnificence of the goddess whom all Asia 
and the world worshipped.^ The speech was like a spark on inflammable 
materials. Their interests were suffering,^ and their superstition was being 
endangered; and the rage which might have been despised if it had only 
sprung from greed, looked moro respectable when it assumed the cloak of 
fanaticism. The answer to the speech of Demetrius was a unanimous shout 
of the watchword of Ephesus, Great is Artemis of the Epliesiaus ! So 
largo a meeting of the workmen created much excitement. Crowds came 
flocking from every portico, and agora, and gymnasium, and street. The whole 
city was thrown into a state of riot, and a rush was made for the Jewish 
quarter and the shop of Aquila. What took place wo are not exactly told, 
except that the life of the Apostle was in extremest danger. Tlio mob was, 
however, balked of its intended prey. Paul, as iu the similar peril at Thes- 
salonica, was either not iu the house at the time, or had been successfully 
concealed by Priscilla and her husband, who themselves ran great risk of 
being killed in their efforts to protect him.® Since, however, the rioters could 

^ Called au(l)iSpvfiaTa vailia* aediculae. dirysuKtom Bays Terwe <rt/3«^ta fxixpn* Siinilar 
images and shrines are inontioued in Ar. ^ub, 598 ; Dio. Sic. i. 15 ; xv. 49 ; Dion Cass, 
xxxix. 20 ; Dion. Hal. ii. 22 ; Amm. Afarcell. xxii. 13 ; Petron. 2'9. The custom is an 
extremely ancient one. “ The tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god Ilemj>haii,” 
which the Israelites took up in the wilderness, were of the same description. Little 
images of Pallas (naWdSia n-fpiavrd^opo) Demeter, &c., were in special request, and an 
interesting earthenware aedicula of Cybele found at Athens is engraved in Ijewin, i. 414. 
Appulei\iB {Mctam. xi.) says that at the end of the festival small silver images of Artemis 
were placed on the temple steps for people to kiss. 

2 We learn from numerous inscriptions that guilds and trades-unions («rv»^p^(r^, 

‘ <rufx^uu<r€t 9 ) were common in Ionia (see Kenan, p. 355). i^ifioes nobiliores, 

ipydrai, opevariV^ (Bengel). 

® Cf. Acts xvi. 19. 

♦ “Diana Ephesia, ciqus uomen unicum, multifomii specie, ritu vario, nomine mul- 

^ijugo, totus veneratur (Appul. Metam, ii.). Pliny caUs the temple “orbis terramm 

miraculum ” {£[, N, xxxvi. 14) ; and the image and temple ore found on the coins of 
many neighbouring cities. 

* Compare the cose of the Philippians (Acts xvi 19). They were, ns Calvin says, 
fighting for their “hearths” quite as much as their “altars,''* “nt scilicet cu/inam 
habeant bene oalentem*** 

® Korn, xvi 4. 
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not fiiul the chief object of theii* search, they seized two of his companions — 
Gains of Macedonia,^ and the faithful Aristarchus.^ With those two men in 
their custody, the crowd rushed wildly into the vast space of tlio theatre, ^ 
which stood ever open, and of which the still visible ruins — “ a wreck of 
iinmonso grandeur ” — show that it was one of the largest in the world, and 
could easily have accommodated ‘30,000 spectators. Paul, whorover ho lay 
liiddt'ji, Wiis within reach of communication from the disciples. Full of 
anxiety for the unknown fate of his two companions, ho eagerly desired to 
luiike his way into the tlieatro and tliere address the rioters. There is, 
perhaps, no courage greater tlian that which is required from one who, in 
imminent danger of being tom to pieces, dares to face the furious insults and 
raging passions of an exasperated crowd. But the powei*s and the spirit of the 
Apostle always rose to a gi'eat occasion, and though ho was so sensitive that 
he could not write a severe letter without floods of tears, and so nervous that 
lie could scarcely endure to be left for even a few days alone, he was quite 
capable of this act of supreme heroism. He alwa 3^8 wished to be in the fore- 
front of battle for his Master’s cause. But his friends better appreciated the 
magnitude of the danger. Gains and Aristarchus were too subordinate to be 
made scapegoats for the vengeance of the crowd ; but they were sure that the 
mere appearance of that bent figure and worn and wasted face, which had 
become so familiar to man}’ of the cities of Asia, would be the instant signal for 
a terrible outbreak. Their opposition was confirmed by a friendly message 
from some of the Asiarchs,® wdio rightly conjectured the chivalrous impulse 
which would lead the Apostle to confront the storm. Anxious to prevent 
bloodshed, and save the life of one whose gifts and greatness they had 
learnt to admire, aud well aware of the excitability of an Ephesian mob, they 
sent Paul an express warning not to trust himself into the theatre. 

Tlie riot, therefore, spent itself in idle noise. The workmen had, indeed, 
got hold of Gains and Aristarchus ; but as the crowd did not require these 
poor Greeks, whose aspect did not necessarily connect them with what w^as 
generally regarded as a more Jewish sect, they did not know what to do wdth 
them. The majority of that promiscuous assemblage, unable to make any- 
thing of the discordant shouts which were rising on every side, could only 
guess why they were there at all. Tliere was, perhaps, a dim impression tliat 
some one or other was going to be tlirown to the wild lioasts, and doubtless 
among those varying clamours voices were not wanting like those with which 
the theatre of Smyrna rang not many years afterwards — at the martyrdom of 
Polycarp — of “ Paul to the linns ! ’’ “ The Christians to the lions ! ” ® One 

' Not Gains of Derbe (xx. 4) or **mine host ” (Rom. xvi. 23). 

^ Aristarchus of Thessalonica is mentioned in xx. 4 ; xxvii. 2 : Col. iv. 10 ; Philem. 24. 

3 Cf. Acts xiL 21 ; Tac. H. ii. 80 ; Cic. ad Fam. viii. 2 ; Com. Ncp. Timol. iv. 2 ; 
Jos. JB. J. vii. 3, 3. The theatre was the ordinary scene of such gatherings. 

Fellowes, Asia Minor, in. 274. Wood says 25,000 {Ephes. p. 08). 

® It was the Asiarch Phi^ at Smyrna, who resisted the cry of the mob, ivcuftfl 
lloXvKopTru Xdoyra (Euseb. JST, £» iv. 16). 

« ^ MoH, Pdycarp. 12. The stadium where the 

Bcfltiaru fought was near the theatre, and the Temple of Artemis was in full view of it. 
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thing, however, was generally known, which was, that the people whose pro- 
ceedings wore the cause for the tumult were of Jewish extraction, and a 
Greek mob was never behindhand in expressing its detestation for the 
Jewish racx'. The Jews, on the other hand, felt it hard that they, who had 
long been living side by side with the Ephesians in the amicable relations of 
commerce, should share the unpopularity of a sect which they hated quite as 
much as the Greeks could do. They were anxious to explain to the Greeks 
and Romans a lesson which they could not get them to learn — namely, that 
the Jews were not Christians, though the Christians might be Jews. Accord- 
ingly they urged Alexander to speak for them, and explain how mattei*s really 
stood. Tliis man was perhaps the coppersmith who, aftcnvards also, did 
Paul much evil, and who would be likely to gain the hearing of Demetrius 
and his workmen from similarity of trade. This attempt to sliift the odium 
on the shoulders of the Christians entirely failed. Alexander succeeded in 
struggling somewhere to the front, and stood before the mob with outstretched 
hand in the attempt to win an audience for his oration. But no sooner had 
tlie mob recognised the well-known traits of Jewish jdiysiognomy than they 
vented their hate in a shout of ** Great is Artemis ^ of the Ephesians!’’ which 
was caught up from lip to lip until it was reverberated on every side by tlio 
rocks of Prion and Coressus, aud drowned all othci*s in its one familiar and 
imaniinous roar. 

For two hours, as thougli they had been howling dervishes, did this mongrel 
Greek crowd continue incessantly their senseless yell.- By that time they 
were sufficiently exhausted to render it possible to get a hearing. Hitherto 
the authorities, afraid that these proceedings might end in awakening Roman 
jealousy to a serious ourtailmeut of their privileges, had vainly endeavoured to 
stem tho torrent of excitement ; but now, availing himself of a momentary 
lull, the Recorder of tho city — either the mock officer of that name, who was 
chosen by tho Senate and people for tho Artemisia, or more probably the 
pci’inanent city official — suctT'cclcd in restoring ordcr.^ It may have been all 

It is, however, very unlikely that St. I’aul actually fought with wild beasts. The cx- 
jiression was recognised, as a metaphorical one (2 Tim. iv. 17), awo Srpfas 
$r)ptofiaxio (Ignat. Kovi. c. 5); oiot^ nax6^€0a (Appian, Hcli. (S’e. p. 273). A le^ud 
naturaUy attached itself to the expression (Niceph, Ja. E. ii. 25). The iiseiido-HeracJitus 
(Ep. vii.), writing about this time, says of the Ejdiesians, kvBf^nwv 0i}pia 
Moreover, St. Paul uses the expression in a letter written fcc/orr this wild scene at Ephesus 
had taken place. 

^ I preserve the Greek name because their Asian idol, wlio w:us really Cybele, had still 
less to do with Diana than 'with Artemis. 

2 They probably were so far connpted by the contact 'with Oriental worship as to 
regv'i'd their vain repetitions in the light of a religious function ” (see 1 Kings xviii. 2G ; 
Mutt. vi. 7). Moreover, they distinctly believed that the glo^, happiness, and perpetuity 
of Ephesus was connected 'with the maintenance of a splendid ritmd. On the discovorcnl 
inscription of the decree which dedicated the entire mouth of May to tho Artemisian 
iVnegmis, are these concluding words : — athw yap cirl 7h Sfietyw v inUic 

hfxiv ivBo^or^pa r« xat ivSaifxiov tit riiv ndvra Sia 4 uwl (Boeokh, 2,^4). It is probable that 

St. Paul may ha've read this 'very inseription, wmah seems to be of the age of Tiberius. 

3 The Proconsul of Asia -was practical^ autocratic, being only restndi^ by the <hTad 
ef being ultimately brought to law. Subject to his authority the chief tow^ns of Asia 
ivere autonomous, managing their doii.csUc affairs by the decisions of a lioul6 ami 
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tLo more easy for liim, because one who was capable of making so admirably 
skilful and sensible a speech could hardly fail to have won a periuaueut 
respect, which enhanced the dignity of his position. Ei3hesiau8! ” ho ex- 
claimed, “ what human b(ung is there who is unaware that the city of the 
Ephesians is a siicristan^ of the groat Artemis, and the HeaTcn-fallon P 
Since, then, this is quite indisputable, your duty is to maintain your usual 
calm, and not to act in the precipitate way in which you have acted, by 
dragging here these men, who are neither temple-robbers,^ nor blasphemers 
of 3 "our goddess."* If Demetrius and his fellow-artisans have any coiiqjlaint 
to lodge against any one, the sessions ai‘o going on,^ and there are proconsuls;® 
let tliem settle the matter between them at law. But if you are making any 
fui-ther inquisition about any other matter, it shall be disposed of in the 
regular meeting of the Assembly." For, indeed, this business renders us liable 
to a charge of sedition, since we shall be entirely imable to give any reasonable 
iccouiit of this mass meeting.” 

The effect of this speech was instantancons. 

“He ciilled 

Across the tumult, and the tumult fell.” 

The sensible api)eal of the *‘vir pfetufe gravis’" made the crowd repent of 
their nnreasoning nproar, and afraid of its possible consequences, as the 
Recorder altcniatoly flattered, intimidated, argued, and soothed. It reminded 

bkklcsia. Tlie Recorder acted as Speaker, and held a very important i> 08 ition. The 
lii&toric accuracy of St. Luke cannot be more strikingl}^ illustrated than it is by one of 
tlie Ei)hcsian inscriptions in Rocckh, No. 2,%0, which records how the 
((^H\oa-€^a<rrn<:) senate of tlic Epliesians, and its (anjfk-odorninf/ (rewropcK) Demos conse- 
orated a building in the l^voc.onsulsh ip (tVi ai'Oua-aTov) of I’educa'us I’riscinus, and by the 
decree of Tiberius Claudius Italicus, the Jiecordcr'' (ypop^Aarev?) of the Demos. 

^ rca>/Cf'poi', “temple -sweeper.” It was an lionorary title granted by the Emperor to 
various cities in Asia, and often recorded on coins. 

2 Acts xix. 36, KarecTTaA/ierou? vTrdpxetr /cal firjRii' -nponcTif noiek. CiccrO {pro FlctCCo) 
gives a striking pictuic of the rash and unjust legislation of Asiatic cities, “(|uum in 
theatre iniperiti homines rennn omnium rudes ignaiique coiisiderant ” (cf. Tac. If. ii. 80). 

^ Wood, p. 14. This, strange to say, was a common cliargo against Jews (see. on 
Rom. ii. 22). 

•* Anutiier striking indication tliat 8t. raiiTs method as a missionary was not to .shock 
the prejudices of idolaters. Chrysostom most unjustly accuses the Recorder of here 
making a false and claptraji statement. 

« ayopatoi dyovrai, “ Conventus peraguntur not as in E. V., “the law is open.” Every 
province was divided into districts (5ioi#c^'<ret9, conventCis), whicli met ut some assize town. 
“Ephesum vero, altenim lumen Ashe, remotiores conveniunt ” (Plin. H. N. v. 31). 

^ There was under ordinary circumstances only one Proconsul in any province. The 
plural may he generic, or may mean the Proconsul and his assessors (conHiNarii)^ os 
means “the ITocurator or his assessoi-s” in Jos. B. /. ii. 16, § L But Basnago lias 
ingeniously conjectured that tlie allusion may be to the joint authority of the Imperial 
Piocuratorii, the knight P. Celer, and the freediiian Helius. In the first ycra of Nero, 
A.D. .54, they had, at the insti^tion of Agrippina, poisoned Juniu.s Silanus, Proconsul 
of Asia, whose gentle nature did not preserve him from the peril of his royal blood (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 1). As P. Celer at any rate did not return to llome till the year A.D. 67, 
it is conjectured that he and Helius may have been allowed to be Vice-Proconsuls till 
this period by way of rewarding them for their crimes (Lewin, Fasti Sacri^ 1806, 1838 ; 
Biscoe. On the ActSy pp. 282-— 285). 

' There were tlireo regular meetings of tlio Assembly {kvoficn itcKKijatin) every month 
(and see Wood, p. 50). 
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iliciii very forcibly tluit, since Asia was a senatorial, not an imperial province, 
and was tliorefore governed by a Proconsul with a few officials, not by a 
Proprietor with a legion, they were responsible for good order, and would 
most certainly bo held accountable for any breach of the peace. A day of 
disorder might forfeit the privileges of years. The Recorder’s speech, it has 
been said, is the model of a popular harangue. Such excitement on the part 
of the Ephesians was undignified, as the grandeur of their worship was unim- 
peached; it was unjustifiable, ns they could prove nothing against the men; 
it was unnecessary, as other means of redress were open ; and, finally, if 
neither j)rido nor justice availed anything, fear of the Roman power ^ should 
restrain them. They felt thoroughly ashamed, and the Recorder was now 
able to dismiss them from the theatre. 

It is not, however, likely that the danger to St. Paul’s person ceased, in a 
month of which he had spoiled the festivity, and in a city which was thronged, 
as tills was, witli aggrieved interests and outraged superstitions. Whether 
ho was thrown into prison, or what were the dangers to which he alludes, or 
in what way God delivered him ‘‘from so greal a death,” * we cannot tell. At 
any rate, it became impossible for him to carry out his design of staying at 
Ephesus till Pentecost.^ All that we arc furtlier told is that, when the hubbub 
had ceased, ho called the disciples together, and, after comforting them,^ bade 
the Church farewell — certainly for many years, perhaps for ever.‘ He set 
out, whether by sea or by land we do not know, on his way to Macedonia. From 
Silas ho had finally parted at Jerusalem. Timothy, Titus, Luke, Brastus, were 
all elsewhere; but Gaius and Aristarchus, saved from their perilous position 
in the theatre, wero still with them, and he was now joined by the two 
Epliesians, Tychicus and Trophimus, who remained faithful to him till the 
very close of his career. 

The Church which he had founded became the eminent Christian metro- 
polis of a line of Bishops, and there, four centuries afterwards, was held the 
great (Ecumenical Council which deposed E'estorius, the heretical Patriarch 
of Coustautinoi^lo.® But “ its candlestick ” has been for centuries “ removed out 
of his place ; ” ^ the squalid Mohammedan village wJiich is nearest to its site 
does not count one Christian in its iusiguificiuit po2>ulation ; ® its tem2)Io is a 

1 Hackott, p. 24G. There was notliiug on which the Komans looked with such jealousy 
as a tumultuous meeting, “ Qui coetum et coucentum fecerit capitaie (Sen. Conlnw, 
id, o). The liint would not bo likely to be lost on Demetrius. 

2 2. Cor. i. 10. 

* The period of his stay at Ephesus was TpicnW (Acts xx. 31). The min called 
“the prison of St. Paul” may point to a tnie tradition that he w;« for a time conhned. 
and those who see in Rom. xvi. 3 -20, the fragment of a letter to Epluisus, suppose that 
his impnsonment was shared by his kinsmen Audronious and Junias, who wore note 
among the Apostles,” and earlier converts than himself. 

* Acts XX. 1, iropajcoAtora? (A, 11, D, E). 

It wtis only the ciders whom he sjiw at Miletus. 

® A.D, 431, i Rov. ii. 5. 

® V, supra, p. 358. Soe, for the present condition of Ephesus, Arundell, Seven CkmrJtrs 
of Asia, p, 27 ; Fellowes, Asia Minor, p. 274; Falkener, JKphesus ami the Tem>ife of 
Diana ; ikud especially Mr. J. T. Wood’s J>isrntrries at JCjfihrsus, The site of the temple 
hiis first been established willi certainty by Mr. Wood’s excavations. 
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mass of shapeless ruins; its harbour is a reedy pool; the bittern booms amid 
its pestilent and stagnant marshes ; and malaria and oblivion reign supremo 
over the place where the wealth of ancieut civilisation gathered around the 
scenes of its grossest superstitious and its most degraded sius. “ A uoisy 
flight of crows,” says a modern traveller, seemed to insult its silence ; wo 
heard the partridge call in the area of the theatre and the Stadium.” ^ 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

CONDITION OF THE CHURCH AT CORINTH. 

“Hopes have precarious life ; 

They are oft blighted, withered, snapt sheer off 
33ut faithfulness can feed on suffering, 

And knows n« disappointment .” — Spiuiish Gipify. 

No one can realise the trials and anxieties which besot the life of the great 
Apostle during his stay at Ephesus, witliout bearing in mind bow grave were 
the causes of concern from which he was suffering, in consequence of tlie 
tilx‘rrations of other converts. The First Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written during tlie latter pari of liis throe years’ residence at the Ioni«}i 
metropolis;- and it reveals to us a state of tilings which must have rent his 
heart in twain. Any one who has been privileged to feel a deep personal 
responsibility for some great and beloved institution, will best appreciate bow 
wave after wave of affliction must have swept across his sea of troubles ns ho 
heard from time to time tliose dark rumours from Galatia and Corinth, which 
showed how densely the tares of the enemy liad sprung up amid the good 
wheat which ho had sown. 

ApoUos, on his return to Ephesus, must have told him some very un- 
favourable i^^vrliculars. St. Paul had now been absent from the Corinthians 
for nearly three years, and they may well have longed — as wo see that they did 
long — for his presence with an earnestness which even made them unjust 
towards him. The little band of converts — mostly of low position, and some 
of them of despicable antocedonts — not a few of them slaves, and some of 
them slaves of the most dcgi*aded rank — were left in the midst of a heathen- 
dom wrhich presented itself at Corinth under the gayest and most allnring 
aspects. It is not in a day that the habits of a life can bo thrown aside. Even 
those among them whose conversion was most sincere had yet a terrihlo battlo 
to fight against two temptations: the temptation to dishonesty, which liad 
mingled with their means of gaining a livelihood; and the temptation to sen- 
suality, which was interwoven with the very fibres of their being. With 
Christianity awoke conscience. Sins to which they had once lightly yielded 

* See Chandler, pp. 100 -1,37. 


• Probably about Apiil, A.D. 87, 
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Aa matters of perfect iu cliff ere iicc, now inquired an intense effort to resist and 
overcjome, and every failure, so far from being at the worst a venial weakness, 
involved the agonies of remoi’so and shame. And when they remembered the 
superficially brighter and easier lives which they had spent while they were 
yet pagans ; ^ when they daily witnessed how much sin there might be with so 
little apparent sorrow ; when they felt the burdens of their life doubled, and 
those earthly plcasui-es which they had once regarded as its only alleviations 
rendered impossible or wrong — while as yet they were unable to realise the 
exquisite consolation of Christian joy and Christian hope — they were tempted 
either to relapse altogether, or to listen with a^-idity to any teacher whose 
doctrines, if logically developed, might help to relax the stringency of their 
sacred obligations. While Paul was with them they were comparatively safe. 
The noble tyranny of his personal influence acted on them like a spell ; and 
with his presence to elevate, his words to inspii*e, his example to encourage 
them, they felt it more easy to fling away all that was lower and viler, because 
they could realise their right to what was higher and holier. But when he 
had been so long away — when they were daily living in the great wicked 
streets, among the cunning, crowded merchants, in sight and hearing of 
everything which could quench spiritual as^Mrations and kindle canyil desires; 
when the gay, common life M'cnt on around them, and the chariot- wheels of the 
Lord were still afar — it was hardly wonderful if the splendid vision began to 
fade. The lustral water of Baptism had been sprinkled on their foreheads; 
they fed on the Siicrameut of the Body and Blood of Christ ; but, alas ! Corinth 
Wiis not heaven, and the prose of daily life followed on the poetry of their 
first enthusiasm, and it was difficult to realise that, for them, those living 
streets might be daily brightened with inaiina dews. Their condition was like 
the pause and sigh of Lot's wife, as, amid the sulphurous storm, she gazed 
back on the voluptuous ease of the City of the Plain. Might they no longer 
taste of tlie plentiful Syssitia on some festive day ? Might they not walk at 
twilight in the laughing bridal procession, and listen to the mirthful jest ? 
Might they not watch the Hieroduli dance at some lovely festival in the Tem- 
ples of Acrocoriiith ? Was all life to bo hedged in for them with thorny 
scruples P Were they to gaze henceforth in dreaming phantasy, not upon 
bright faces of youthful deities, garhuided with rose and hyacintli, but on the 
marred visage of One who w^as crowned wdth thorns ? Oh, it was hard to 
choose the kingdom of God ; hard to remember that now they were delivered 
out of the land of Egypt; hard for their euevvatiou to bi*eathe the eager and 
difficult air of the pure wilderness. It was hard to give up the coarse and 
near for the immaterial and the far; hard not to lust after the inking flesh- 
pots, and not to loathe the light nugol food ; hard to give up the purjdo wine 
iu the brimiiiiiig goblet for the cold water from the spiritual rock; hard to 

* * ‘ In the youug pagan w'orld 

Men deified the t^autifiU, the glad, 

The strong, the boastful, and it came to nought ; 

We have msed pain and sorrow liato heaven '' (Athcl\^ald), 
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curb and crucify passions wliicb onco tboy bad eousocraied Under guise of 
religion ; hard not to think all these temptations irresistible, and to see the 
way of escape which God had appointed them for each ; hard to be bidden to 
rejoice, and not to be suffered even to murmur at all these hardnesses of life. 
And the voice which had taught them the things of God had now for so long 
been silent; for three years they had not seen the hand which pointed them to 
Heaven It was with some of them as with Israel, wlien Moses was on Sinai: 
they sal down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play. Many, very many — 
some in shame and secrecy, others openly justifying their relaxise by the devil- 
doctrines of perverted truth — had plunged once more into the impurity, the 
drunkenness, and the selfishness, as though they had never heard the lieavenly 
calling, or tasted the eternal gift. 

So much even Apollos must have told the Apostle ; and when he had 
occasion, in a letter now lost ^ — jirobably because it was merely a brief and 
businesslike memorandum — to write and inform them of his intended, but 
subsequently abandoned, jilan of paying them a double visit, and to bid them 
contribute to tlie collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem, he had, in a 
message which required subsequent explanation, briefly but enqiliafically 
bidden them not to keep company with fornicators.^ 

And now a letter had come from Corinth. So far from dwelling on the 
ruinous disorders into wliich many members of the Church had fallen, it was 
entirely self-complacent in tone ; and j^et it proved the existence of much 
doctrinal perplexity, and, in asking advice about a number of practical 
subjects, had touched upon questions which betrayed some of the moral 
and intellectual errors which the Church, in wntiiig the letter, had so dis- 
ingenuously concealed.^ 

1. After greeting him, and answering him, in words which ho quotes, that 
“ they remembered him in all things, and kept the ordinances as he delivered 
them/’ ^ they had asked him a whole series of questions about celibacy and 
marriage, which had evidently been warmly discussed in the Church, and 
decided in very different senses. Was married life in itself wrong, or if not 
wrong, yet undesirable ? or, if not even undesirable, sf ill a lower and loss 
worthy condition than celibacy ? When persons were already married, was it 
their duty, or, at any rate, would it be saintlier to live together as tliough they 
were unmarried P Might widows and widowers marry a second time P Wero 
mixed mamages between Christians and heathens to be tolerated, or ought 
a Christian husband to repudiate a heathen wife, and a Christian wife to leave 
a heathen husband ? and ought fathers to seek marriages for their daughters, 
or let them grow up as virgins ? 

2. Again, what wero they to do about meats offered to idols ? They liad 

> The spurious letter of the Corinthians to St. Piul, and his answer, ijrcservcd in 
Armenian, are perfectly valueless. 

2 See 1 Cor. x. 1 — 14. 

3 The interchange of such letters (niljw) on disputed points of doctrine between the 
synagogues wa.s common. 

4 I Cor. xi. 2. 
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prefaced tlioir inquiry on tliis subject with the conceited remark that ** tlicy 
all had knowledge,”^ and had pcrliaps indicated their own opinion by tlio 
argument that an idol w&s nothing in the world, and that all things were 
lawful to their Christian freedom. Still, they wished to know wlicther they 
might ever attend any of the idol festivals ? The que.stion was an important 
one for the poor, to whom a visecratio^ Avas no Biiiall help and indulgence. 
Was it lawful to buy meat in the open market, wdiich, without their kmowing 
it, might have been offered to idols ? Might they go as gue.sts to their heathen 
friends and relations, and run the risk of partaking of that which had been 
l)art of a sacrifice ? ^ 

3. Then, too, a dispute had vi»m among them about the rule to Ixi observed 
in assemblies. Was it the dut}' of men to cover their heads ? Might women 
appear with their Iieads uncovered ? And might they speak and teach in public ? 

4. They had diflScuKics, also, about spiritual gifts. Which was the more 
important, speaking with tongues or preaching ? When two or three began 
at the same time to preach or speak w^ith tongues, what were they to do ? 

5. Further, some among them had been perplexed by great doubts about 
the Resurrection. There were even some who maintained that by the Resur- 
rection was meant something purely spiritual, and tliat it was past already. 
This view had arisen from the immense material difficulties which surrounded 
the whole subject of a resurrection of the body. Would Paul give them liis 
solution of some of their difficulties ? 

6. He had asked them to make a collection for the poor in Judma : they 
would be glad to hoar something more about this. What plans would he 
recommend to iliem ? 

7. Lastly, they were vci*y anxious to receive Apollos once more among 
them. They had enjoyed his eloquence, and profited by his knowledge. 
Would Paul try to induce him to come, as well as pay them his own promised 
visit ? 

Such, wo gather from the First Epistle to the Corinthians, were the in- 
quiries of a letter wliich had been brought to flic Apostle at Ephesus by 
Stepliaiias, Fortuuatus, and Acliaieus. It was inevifablo that St. Paul should 
talk to tJieso worthy slaves about the Church (»f wliich they were the delegates. 
There was quite cuough in the letter itself to create a ceriain misgiving in 

1 1 Cor. viii. 1. 

2 Public feasts at funerals or idol festivals, Ac., Cic. ii. 10 ; Liv. viii. 32, Ac. 
They played a large part in the joy and plenty of ancient life. Arist. Efh. viii. 9, 5; 
Time. ii. 38. 

^ The Jews had strong feelings on this subject (cf. Kurn. xxv. 2 ; Ps. cvi. 28 ; Tob. i. 
10 — 14); but it is monstrous to say that »St. IV.d here teaches the violation of such 
scruples, or that he is referred to in llev. ii. 14. On the contiur.v, ho says, “Even if 
you as Gentiles think nothing of it, still do not do iY, for the sake of others ; only the 
concession to the weak need not become a tormenting .scrupulosity.” It is doubtful 
whether even St. Peter and St. John would not have gone quite as far os this. So strict 
were Judaic notions on the subject that, in the case of vine, for instance, not only did 
a cask of it become undrinkable to a Jew if a single heathen libation had been j^oured 
fii^m it, but “ even a touch with the presumed intention of pouring aw.ny a little to the 
god.s is enough to render it unlawful.” This is called tlio law of 
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his mind, and some of its queries wore sufficient to betray an excited state of 
opinion. But when he came to talk with these visitants from Chloo s house- 
hold, and they told him the simple truth, he stood aghast with liorror, and 
was at the same time overwhelmed with grief. Reluctantly, bit by bit, in 
answer to his questionings, they revealed a state of things which added dark- 
ness to tlie night of liis distress. 

8. First of all, he learnt from them that the Church which ho had founded 
was split up into deplorable factions. 

It was the result of visits from various teachers who had followed in the 
wake of Paul, and built upon his foundations very dubious materials by way 
of superstructure. “ Many teachers, much strife,’* had been one of the wise 
and pregnant sayings of tlie great Hillel, and it liad been fully exemplified 
at Corinth, where, in the impatient expression of St. Paul, they had liad “ ten 
thousand pedagogues.” The great end of edification had been lost sight of in 
the violences of faction, and all deep spirituality had been evaporated in dis- 
putatious talk. He heard sad rumours of “strifes, lieartbiirnings, rages, 
dissensions, backbitings, whisperings, inflations, disorderlincss.” ^ 

i. It became clear that even the visit and teaching of Apollos had don« 
harm — harm which he certainly had not intended to do, and which, as a loyal 
friend and follower of Paul, ho w«as the first to regret. Paul’s o>vn preaching 
to these Corinthians had been designedly simple, dealing with the great broad 
fact of a Redeemer crucified for sin, and couched in language which made no 
pretence to oratorical ornament. But Apollos, who had followed him, though 
an able man, was an inexperienced Christian, and not only by the natural charm 
of his impassioned oratoiy, but also by tlie way in wliich ho had entered into 
the subtle refinements so familiar to the Alexandrian intellect, had uninten- 
tionally led them first of all to despise tlie unsophisticated simplicity of St. 
Paul’s teaching, and next to give the rein to all the sceptical fancies with 
which theii* faith was overlaid. Both tlu^ manner and the matter of the fervid 
convert had so delighted them that, with entire opposition to his own wishes, 
they had elevated him into the head of a party, and had perverted his views 
into dangerous extravagances. These Apollonians were so puffed up with 
the conceit of knowledge, so filled with the importanee of their own in- 
tellectual emancipation, that they had also begun to claim a fatal moi*al liberty. 
They had distracted the Sunday gatherings with the egotisms of rival oratory; 
had shown a contomptuons disregard for the scruples of weaker bredhren ; 
bad encouraged women to harangue in the public assemblies as tlie ecpials of 
men; were guilty of conduct wbicli laid tiuun open to tlio cliargo of tlio 
grossest inconsistency ; and even threw the cloak of sopliistical excuse over 
one crime so heinous that the very heathen were ready to cry sliaino on tho 
offender. In the accounts brought to him of this Apollos-party, St. Paul 

could not but see the most extravagant exaggeration of Ijis own dovd rines 

the lialf- truths, which are ever tho most flangerous of errors. If it was pos- 


^ 2 Cor. xii. 20. 
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sible to wrest the truths which he himself had taught iiito the heretical notions 
whifh were afterwards promulgated by Marcion, his keen eye could det^ in 
the perversions of the Alexaudrian eloquence of Aj>ollos the deadly germs of 
what would afterwards develop into Antinomian Gnosticism. 

ii. But Apollos was not the only teacher who had visited Corinth. Some 
Judaic Christians had come, who had been as acceptable to tho Jewish mem- 
bers of tho Church as Apollos was to the Greeks.^ Arjued with commendatory 
letters from some of the twehe at Jerusalem, they claimed tho authority of 
Peter, or, as they preferred to call him, of Kephas. They did not, indeed, teach 
tho necessity of circumcision, as others of their x>arty did in Galatia. There 
tho local circumstances would give some chance of success to teaching which 
in Corinth would have been rejected with contempt ; and perhai>8 these parti- 
cular emissaries felt at least some resi>ect for the et>mpact at Jerusalem. But 
yet their influence had been very disastrous, and had caused the emergence of 
a Petrine party in tho Church. Tliis party — tho ecclesiastical ancestors of 
those who subsequently vented their liatred of Paul in tho Pseudo- Clemen- 
tines — openly and secretly dlschiimed his authority, and insinnat4?d disparage- 
ment of liis doctrines. Kox)has, they said, was the re.nl head of the Apostles, 
and therefore of the Christians. Into his liands had Christ entimsted the keys 
of tho kingdom j on the rock of liis confession was tlio Church of the Messiah 
to be built. Paul was a presumptuous interloper, whose conduct to Ke^dias 
at Antioch had been most unbecoming. For who was Paul ? not an Apostle 
at all, but an unauthorised innovator. He had been a persecuting Sanhedrist, 
and he was an apostate Jew. What had he been at Corinth ? A preaching 
tout-maker, nothing more. Kephas, and other Apostles, and tho brethren of 
tho Lord, when they travelled about, were accomx>anied by their wives or by 
ministering women, and claimed tho honour and support to which they were 
entitled. Wliy had not Paul done the same ? Obviously because he felt the 
insecurity of his own i^osition. And as for his coming again, a weak, vacillat- 
ing, unaccredited pretender, such as ho was, would take care not to come 
again. And these preacliiugs of his wore lioreticnl, especially in their pro- 
nounced indifferoneo to the Levi tic law. Was ho not brealdng down that 
hedge about tho law, tho thickening of which had been the life-long task of 
centuries of eminent Babbis? Very different bad been the scene after 
Peter’s preaching at Pentecost ! It was the sx>eakiiig with tongues — not mere 
dubious doctrinal exhortation — which was the true sign of spirituality. Wo 
are more than sme tliat the strong, and tender, and noble nature of St. Peter 
would as little have sanctioned this subterranean counter-working against the 
Apostle of tho Gentiles, as Apollos discountenanced the impious audacities 
wWch shclterod themselves under his name, 

1 Tlio oiroutustances of Oorinth were veir Bimilar when Clement wrote them his find 
Epistle. He had still to complain of tliat *^8tran^ and alien, and, for the elect of God, 
detestable and unholy spirit of faction, which a few rash and self-willed persons 
{np6auiwa) kindled to such a pitch of dementation, that their holy and famous reputation, 
so worthy of all men's love, was greatly blasphemed ” {Epp od Cbr. i.). 
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iii. And then liad como another sot of Judaisers- one man in paHionlar— 
to whom the name of even Kephas was unsatisfactory. He apparently was— 
or, what is a very different thing, ho professed to be— an adherent of James, ^ 
and to liim even Peter was not altogether sound. He called himself a 
follower of Christ, and disdained any other name. Perhaps ho was one of 
the Desposyni. At any rate, he prided himself on having seen Christ, and 
known Christ in the flesh. Now the Lord Jesus had not married, and James, 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, was unmarried ; and this teacher evidently shared 
the Essene abhorrence of marriage. Ho it was who had started all the 
subtle refinements of questions respecting celibacy and the married life. He 
it was who gathered around him a few Jews of Ebionite proclivities, who 
degraded into a party watchword even the sacred name of Christ.* 

9. Thus, as St. Paul now learnt fully for the first time, the Church of Corinth 
was a scene of quarrels, disputes, partisansliips, wliich, in rending asunder 
its unity, ruined its strength. On all these subjects the Corinthians, in their 
self-satisfied letter, had maintained a prudent but hardly creditable silence. 
Nor was this all that they liad concealed. They had asked questions about 
spiritual gifts ; but [it was loft for the household of Chloe to break to St. 
Paul the disquieting news that the assemblies of the Church had degenerated 
into scenes so noisy, so wild, so disorderly, that there were times wlien any 
heathen who dropped in could only say that they were all mad. Sometimes 
half a dozen enthusiasts were on their legs at once, all pouring forth wild 
series of sounds which no human being present could understand, except that 
sometimes, amid these unseemly — and might they not at times, with some of 
these Syrian emissaries, be these half-simulated — ccatasies, there were heard 
words that made the blood run cold with shuddering horror.* At other 
times, two or three preachers would interrupt each other in the attempt to 
gain the ear of the congregation all at the same moment. Women rose to 
give their opinions, and that without a veil on their heads, as though they 
were not ashamed to bo mistaken for the Hetairae, who alone assumed such an 
unblusliing privilege. So far from being a scone of peace, the Sunday ser- 
vices had become stormy, heated, egotistic, meaningless, unprofitable. 

10. And there was worse behind. It might at least have been supposed 
that the Agapa) would boar some faint traditional resemblance to their name, 
and be means of reunion and blessedness worthy of their connexion with the 
Eucharistic feast ! Far from it! The deadly leaven of selfisliness— display- 

1 We cannot for a moment believe that Peter and James really approved of tlio 
methods of these men, because to do so would have been a flagrant breach of their own 
compact (Gal. ii. 0). But it is matter of daily experience that the rank and file of 
parties are infinitely less wise and noble than their leaders. 

About the Clirist party there have been three main views : — (1) That they were 
adherents of James (Storr, &c.); (2) that they were neutrals, who held aloof from all parties 
(Eichhom, 4c.) ; (3) that they were a very slight modification of the Peter-party (Baur, 
i. 272—292). It is remarkable that to this day there is in England and America 
A sect, which, professing to disdain human authority, usurps the exclusive name of 
Christians ” (see Sehaff. AposL Ch, i. 339). 

* 1 Cor, xii. 3 (cf. 1 John ii, 22; iv, 1—3^ ; *hv60*jui 
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ing itself in its two forms ot' sonsuality and )>ride — had insiuuat^id itself even 
into tlioae oiico simple and charitable gatheiings. The kiss of peace could 
hardly bo other than a hypocritical form between brethren, who at the very 
moment might be impleading one another at law before the tribunal of a 
heathen Praetor about some matter of common honesty. The rich brought 
their luxurious provisions, and greedily devoured them, without waiting for 
any one ; while the poor, huugry-oyed Lazaruses — half-starved slaves, who 
had no contributions of their own to bring — watched them with hate and 
envy as they sat famishing and unrelieved by their full-fed brethren. Greedi- 
ness and egotism had thus thrust themselves into the most sacred unions ; 
and the besetting Corinthian sin of intoxication had been so little restraiutnl 
iliatmen had been seen to stretch drunken hands to the very chalice of the 
liord ! 

11. Last and worst, not only had uncleanness found its open defenders, so 
that Oliristiaus were not asliamcd to bo seen sittuig at meat amid the lasci- 
vious surroundings of heal hen temples, but one prominent member of the 
Clmrch was living in notorious crime with his own stepmother daring the 
lifetime of liis father; and, thoiigli tlie very Pagans execrated this atrocity, 
yet he had not been expelled from the Christian communion, not even made 
to do penance in it, but had found brethren ready, not merely to palliate his 
offcnco, hut a("taally to plume themselves upon lea\dng it unpunished. This 
man seems to liavo Iwen a person of distinction and influence, whom it was 
advantageous to a Church largely composed of slaves and women to count 
among them. Doubtless this liad facilitated bis condonation, which may have 
boon founded on some antiiionian plea of Christian liberty; or oh some Rabbinic 
notion that old ties were rendered non-existent by the new conditions of a 
proselyte ; or by peculiarities of circumstance unknown to us. But though 
this person was the most notorious, he was by no means the only ofEender, and 
there were Corinthian Christians — even many of them — who were impeni- 
tently guilty of uncleanness, foniication, and lasciviousness.^ In none of 
his writings are the Apostle ^s warnings against this sin — the besetting sin of 
Corinth^ — more numerous, more solemn, or more empliatic.* 

Truly, as ho heard this catalogue of iniquities — while he listened to the dark 
tale of the shipwreck of all his fond hopes which ho had learnt to entertain 
during the missionary labour of eighteen months — the heart of St, Paul must 
have sunk within him. Ho might well have folded his hands in utter despair. 
Ho might well have pronounced his life and his preaching a melancholy 
failure. Ho might well have fled like Elijah into utter solitude, and prayed, 
“ Now, O Lord, take away my life, for I am not better than my fathers.” 
But it was not thus that the news affected this indomitable man. His heart, 
indeed, throbbed with anguish, his eyes were streaming with tears, as, having 
hoard to the bitter end all that the slaves of Chloe had to tell him, he pro- 
ceeded to make his plans. First, of course, his intended brief immoi^te 

* 5 Cor. xU. a, » J Cor. v. 11 ; vL 15-18 j x. 8 xv. S3, 31 
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visit to Corinth must bo given up. Neither he nor they were yet in a mood 
in which their meeting could bo otherwise tlian infinitely painful. Ho must 
at once despatch Titus to Corinth to inform them of his change of plan, to 
arrange about the collection, and to do what little he could, before rejoining 
him at Troas. He must also despatch a messenger to Timothy to tell him not to 
proceed to Corinth at present. And then he might have written an apocalyptic 
lottor, full of burning denunciation and fulminated anathemas ; he might have 
blighted these conceits, and lascivious, and quarrelsome disgracers of the name 
of Christian with withering invectives, androlled over their trembling conscienc<vs 
iliiinders as loud as those of Sinai. Not such, however, was the tone he adopted, 
or the spirit in which ho wrote. In deep agitation, which ho yet managed 
almost entirely to suppress, summoning all the courage of his nature, forgetting 
all the dangers and trials whicli surrounded him at Ephesus, asking God for the 
wisdom and guidance which ho so sorely needed, crashing down deep within 
him all personal indignations, every possible feeling of resentment or egotism 
at the humiliations to which he liad personally boon subjected, ht 3 ealhui 
Sosthenes to his side, and flinging his whole licart into the task immediately 
before him, began te dictate to him one of the most astonishing and eloquent 
of aU his letters, the £1*86 extant Epistle to the Oorinthianfl. Variwl as are 
the topics with wliich it deals, profound as were tlie difficulties which lind 
been suggested to him, novel as were the questions which lie had to face, 
alienated as were many of the converts to whom he had to appeal, wo s(»e at 
once that the Epistle was no laborious or long-polished composition. En- 
lightened by the Spirit of God, St. Paul was in possession of that insight 
wliich sees at once into the heart of every moral difficulty. Ho was as capable 
of dealing with Greek culture and Greek sensuality as with Judaic narrow- 
ness and Judaic Pharisaism. He shows himself os great a master when he 
is applying the principles of Cliristianity to the concrete and complicattHl 
realities of life, as when ho is moving in the sphei*e of dogmata* theolog-y. 
The phase of Jewish opposition with which ho lias here to deal has been modified 
by contact with Hellenism, but it still rests on grounds of externalism, and 
must be equally met by spiritual truths. Problems however dark, details 
liowever intricate, become lucid and orderly at once in the light of external 
distinctions. In teaching his converts St. Paul had no need to bum the mid- 
night oil in long studies. Even his most elaborate Epistles were in reality 
not elaborate. They leapt like virid sparks from a heart in which the fire 
of love to God burnt until death with an ever brighter and brighter fiame. 


1. Ilis vary greeting shows the fulness of liis heart. As his authority liad been 
impugned, he calls himself “ an Apostle of Jesus Clirist by the will of God,'* and 
addresses them as a Church, as sanctified in Christ Jesus, and called to bo saints, 
muting with them in the prayer for grace and peace all who, whatever their differ^ 
mg shades of op^on or their place of abode, call upon the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, both theirs and ours,* Thus, in his very address to them, ho stzikos tho 


^ tcntatlo nidlam Ecclcslam putare nb! non appamt perfects 

pmitas (CdlvJn), Tie absence of fixed ecciesIaatJcal oi^nUatlon U clear, as tho 
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key-note of liis own claim to authority, and of the unity and holinegs whudi they so 
deeply needed. “Observe, loo,” says St. Chrysostom, “how he ever nails them 
down to the name of Christ, not mentioning any man — either Apostle or teacher — 
but continually mentioning Him for whom they yearn, as men preparing to awaken 
those who are drowsy after a debauch. For nowhere in an^ other Epistle is Ihe 
name of Christ so continuously introduced ; here, however, it is introduced frequently, 
and by moans of it ho weaves together almost his whole exordium.”^ 

2. Although he has united Sosthenes* with him in the superscription, he 
continues at once in the first person to toll them that ho thanks Gh)d always for the 
grace given them in Christ Jesus, for the eloquence and knowledge with which 
they were enriched in Him, so that in waiting for the Apocalypse of Christ, they 
were behindhand in no spiritual gift ; and as the testimony of Christ was confirmed 
among them, so should Christ confirm them to be blameless unto the end, since God 
was faithful, who had called them unto the communion of His Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord.* 

3. That communion leads him at once to one of the subjects of which his heart 
is full. He has heaid on indisputable authority, and not from one person only, of 
schisms and strifes among them, and he implores them by the name of Christ to 
strive after greater unity in thought and action.'* They were saying, “ I am of 
Paul, and I of ApoUos, and I of Kephas, and I of Christ.’’ What ! has Christ been 
parcelled into fragments Some of them called themselves his party ; hut had lie 
been crucified for them ? had they been baptised into his name? It may he that 
Apollos, fresh from his discipleship to John's baptism, had dwelt very prominently 
on tlio importance of that initial rite ; but so liable were men to attach importance 
to the more human minister, that Paul, like his Miislcr, had purposely abstained 
from administering it, and except Crispus and Gains — and, as he afterwards recalls, 
Stephanas and his household — he cannot remember thfit he has baptised any of them. 
Christ had sent him not to baptise, hut to preach ; and that not in wisdom of utter- 
ance, that Christ’s cross might not be rendered void. The mention of preaching 
brings him to the aberrations of the Apollonian party. They had attached immense 
importance to eloquence, logic, something which they called and exalted as wisdom. 
He shows them that they 'wore on a wholly mistaken track. Such human wisdom, 
such ear-flattering eloquence, such superficial and plausible enticements, he had 
deliberately rejected. Of human wisdom he thought little. It lay under the ban 
of revelation.® It had not led the world to the knowledge of God, It had not 
saved the world from the crucifixion of Christ. And, therefore, he had not preached 
to them about the Logos, or about JEons, or in Philonian allegories, or with philo- 
sophical refinements. Ho had offered neither a sign to the Jew's, nor wisdom to the 
Greeks. What he had to preach wras regarded by the world as abject foolishness — 
it was the Cross — it was the doctrine of a crucified Messiah, which was to the Jews 
revolting ; of a crucified Saviour, which "was to the Greeks ridiculous ; but it pleased 


entire cjornmunity, and holds no bishops ” responsible for the disorders, and Ibr carrjing out the 
excommunication. 

1 1 Cor. i. 1—3. The name of Christ occurs no less than nine times tu the first nine verses. 

* Whether the Sosthenes of Acts xvill. 17, who may hnve been subsequently converted (Wetsi, 
li. 676), or an unknown brother, we do net know. He have been one of the bearers of the 
Corinthian letter to Ephesus ; “ one of the seventy, and afterwards Bishop of Colophon " (Eoseb. 
if. E. i. 12). 

s j. 4 -_p. Observe tlie perfect sincerity of the Apostle. He desires, as alwasrs, to thank God 
on behalf of his conveiia ; hero, however, he has no moral praise to imply. The Corinthians have 
received rich spiritual blessings and endowments, but he cannot speak of them as he does of the 
Thossalonlans or Philippians. 

♦ Ver. 10, Kol . . . YvtVi7> “ l“tu8 in eredendia, et sontentiA prolatA in agendis ** fBengel). 

* It is deeply instructive to observe that 8t. Paiil here refuses to enter into the dmerencee of 
view hum which the parties spranff. He does not csre to decide which section of wrangUiig 
“ theologians or “ churchmen is right and which Is wronx. He denounces the spirit of pexxy as 
a sin and a shame where unity between Christiana is the first of duties sad the greidest of 

• r, K, bqt in Isa, xxxiii. 18 (cf. Ps. xlvtU. WX ” is he wAo eouaMh 

flefowvrsf** ^ 
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God to save Lelievers by tho foolishaoss (in the world’s view^ of the thing pxHJHched,^ 
and it was to those who were in tho way of salvation tho wisdom and tho power of 
God. They were not tho wise, and tho mighty, and the noble of the world, but, as 
a rule, the foolish, and the weak, and tho despised.^ It was not with tho world’s 
power, but vrith its impotences ; not with its strength, but with its feebleness ; not 
with its knowledge, but with its ignorance; not with its rank, but its ignobloness; 
not with kings and philosophers, but with slaves and women, that its divine forces 
were allied; and with them did God so purpose to reveal His power that no glory 
could accrue to man, save from tho utter abasement of human glory. That was 
why Paul had come to them, not with rhetoric, but with the simple doctrine of 
Christ crucified ; ^ not with oratorio dignity, but in weakness, fear, and trembling ; 
not with winning elocution, but with spiritual demonstration and 8j)iritual power-~ 
so that man might be utterly lost in God, and they' might feel the origin of their 
faith to he not human but divine.^ 

4. Yet they must not be misled by his impassioned paradox into the notion that 
the matter and method of his teaching was really folly. On the contrary, it was 
wisdom of the deepest and loftiest kind — only it w^as a wisdom of God hidden from 
the wise of the world ; a wdsdom of insight into things which eye hjith not seen nor 
ear heard, and which had never set foot on human heart,® but which were revealed 
to him by that Spirit which alone searcheth tho depths of God,® and w'hich he had 
taught in words not learnt from wisdom, hut from that Siimo Spirit of God, com- 
bining spirituals with spirituals.^ And this spiritual wisdom was, to tho natural 
man,® folly, because it could be only discerned by a spiritual faculty of which the 
natural man was absolutely devoid. It was to him what painting is to the blind, or 
music to the deaf.® But the spiritual man possf*sscs the requisite discernment, and, 
sharing the mind of Christ, is thereby elevated above the reach of merely natural 
judgment. 

0 . And then, with wholesome irony, he adds that this divine condition, wdiich 
was earthly folly, he could only teach them in its merest tdements ; in its perfection 
it w’as only for the perfect, but they, who thouglit themselves so wdso and leamed, 
w'ere in spiritual wisdom fleshen babes, needing milk such as ho had given them, 
not meat, which they — being fleshly — were still too focblo to digest.**^ These might 
seem hard words, but while there w’cre envy, and strife, and dirfsions among them, 
how could they ho regarded as anything but fleshy and unspiritual ? Paul and 
Apollos! who were Paul and Apollos but mere human ministers? Paul planting, 
Apollos watering— neither of them anything in himself, but each of them one 
in their ministrj^ and each responsible for his own share in it. God only gave the 
harvest. “ God’s fellow- w’orkers are we ; God’s acre, God’s building are ye.*’ Paul, 


1 i. 21, Sia fjitopCa^ tov KrjpvyfjLaroK, not “the foolishnesfl of preacliinji” (Krfpv^tut^). In 2a, 24 
“cross/’ “ stumblingblock,” “lolly," “ power ’’ would be respectively srn.v:/, viiscol, imathml, gerrl, 
and some see in it a sign that St. Paid h.ad in liis thoughts a Syrine, jiaronoinasia (Winer ,V. T. 
(!ro/mm., E. T., p, C58). 

2 A needful warning to “Corinthios non minus lascivi/l, qiuun npulenlid, ct 2>hi!osoi>hiae studio 
iiisignes ” (Cic.. De Leg. Agr. ii. 82). 

3 All the more remai-kable because “aCorintlnan style" meant “a pollshrKl style" (Wetst. 
cul loc.). 

* i. 19 ; ii. 5; cf. Jer. ix. 23, 21 ; Tsa. xxxiii. 18, is freely cited from the TjXX, 

5 Possibly a vague echo of Jsa. Ixiv. 4 (cf. lii. 15, and Ixv. 17) ; or from some lost l>ook (Chrys.) 
like the “Revelation of Elias,” crrl Kop^iav avt^ri, 3^ oxplanntionH are possible, for 

the lost book may have eclioed Isaiah, A modern theory regards the words as liturglejil. 


Ver. 10. The attempt to make Rev. ii. 24 an Ironical reforcuee to this is most Iwiseless. 

7 Ver. 13, TTvry^oTiKoi? ircffu/xaTiica frvjKpit'ovr*^, others remlcr it “ explaining splritoal things to 
spinttial men ” (Gen. xl. 8 ; Dan. v. 12 ; LXX.) or “ in spiritual words." 

» Ver. 14, “ homines soli us animae et camis " (Tert. Deje.jun. 17). 

«« X refutes the Alexandrian teaching by accepting Its verj' term.s and principle— 

mystery, Initiated," “ spiritual man," Ac., but showing that it Is an eternal universal reality, 
o ^ parti^nilar men (sec Maurice, Unity, p. 408). 

'» frapKtKoU. A severe blow at Alexandrian conceit. lie has to treat them 
not adepts but as novices, not as hierophants but as uninitiated, not as “theologians " hut as 

(«'• the wwctly .lalog.n.. 
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an a wiso master-builder, lias laid the foundation ; others were building on it all 
sorts of superstructures. But the foundation was and could be only one — namely, 
Clirist — and the gold, silver, precious marbles, logs, hay, stubble, built on it should 
bo made manifest in its true quality in God’s ever- revealing fire,* and if worthless, 
should bo destroyed, however sincere the builder might he. If his superstructure 
was sound, ho would bo rowardod ; if porishjible, it would be burnt in the consuming 
flame, and ho should suffer loss, though he himself, since he had built on the true 
foundation, would be saved as by firo.*-* Did they not know then that they were a 
tomplo, a holy temple for the spirit of God ? If any man destroy God’s temple, God 
shall destroy him. And human wisdom might destroy it, for before God human 
wisdom was folly. The more human wisdom of this or that favourite teacher has 
nothing to do with the real building. If a man wantcKi Divine wisdom, let him 
gain it by the humble paths of what was regarded as human folly. IIow unworthy, 
then, to be boasting about mere human teactiers — how unworthy was it of their o^m 
immense privilege and hope — when all thin i were theirs — Paul, Apollos, Kephas, 
the universe, life, death, the immediate present, the far future — all theirs, and they 
Christ’s, and Christ God’s. Their party leaders 'were but poor w'eak creatures at 
the best, of whom w^as required one thing only — faithfulness. As for himself he 
regarded it as a matter utterly trivial whether ho were judgcnl by their tentative 
opinions or by man’s insignificant feeble transient day;* nay, he even judged not 
himself. He w'as conscious indeed of no sin as regards his ministiy’ ;* but even on 
that he did not rely as his justification, depending only on the judgment of the Lonl. 
“ So then bo not ye judging anything before the due time until the Lord come, w'ho 
shall both illuminate the crypts of darkness and reveal the counsels of the heart.” 
Then, and not till then, sh^ the j)raiso w^hich he deserves, and no other praise, 
accrue to each from God.® 

6. lie had, with generous delicacy, designedly put into prominence hi.s own 
name and that of Apollos (instead of those of Kephas or the Jeni&ilem emissary) as 
unwilling leaders of factions which they utterly depre<ated, that the Corinthians 
might learn in their case not to estimate them above the warrant of tlicir actual 
words,® and might see that ho was actuated by no mere jealousy of others, when he 
denounced their inflated exasperation amongst themselves in the rival display of 
what after all, even when they existed, wore not , intrinsic merits, hut gifts of God,^ 
Ajad what swelling self-appreciation they sliowed in all this party spirit ! For 
them the hunger, and the poverty, and the struggle, are all over, \Vhat plentitiido 
and satiety of satisfaction you have gained ; how rich you are ; what thrones you 
sit on ; and all w'ithout us. Ah, would it were roiUly so, tlmt we might at l^ist 
share your rojoU elevation ! For the position of us poor Apostles is very different. 
“ God, I think, displayed us last as condemned criminals,* a theatric spectacle to Uie 
universe, both angels and men. Wo are fools for Chris’s sake, but ye are wuse in 
Christ ; we weak, but yc strong ; ye glorious, but we dislionoured. Up to tliis very 


^ iii. IS, arroKakvTrrrrai, By c.'lUing this praestns ftUurwtcms, and not recognising the normal, 
unceasing operation of the moral laws of God, commentators have missed a great truUi (cl. Matt, 
hi. 10 ; Col. iii. 6 ; Eph. v. (i). 

* St. Paul does not care to make his metaphor “run on all foiini.'' The general application ia 
sufficient for him. (See Reuss, KpUr&i, i. itiP.) 

* iv. 8, An anakrisis was an examination prelimirwty to trial, this 

forcible expression has been exi)lained os a Hebraism (Jer. svif. lO), a Ctitcww (Jer. od Aloas 10k 
and a Lalinisin {diem dicert, &c., Grot.). » * a 

* Ver. 4 . ov&iv . . . ipavrta orvi^oifia, I am conscious of no guilt ” ('* Nil consciro sibL" Hor 
f p. I. {. Cl > I know nothing by myself,” in this sense is old English^ ** I am sorry that each 
fiiuli can be proved by the queen ” (Cittnuier, iMler io Henry VIIIX 

* iv. 1—4, 

« iv. 6. The word iftpoptiy is omitted by the chief UuouUs. I take uh Ma S WvDwrnu to bo a 

evidence.” Throughout this section i^jhi^mind b 
fiill of the wyid inflaUon '(<^v(r(ov<r9# i ver, 18, i 10, int^rtn ws rfymr i v, S, * 

vili. 1, n ymeny «^<not ; xili. 4, i/ dydmf ou ^vartaOrat), This is because when ^ Paul comes to 

* conceited theology, 2 Oor. xil 20, Elsewhere 


the word only occurs in Col h. 18, 
^ Iv. 7, Tiy ydp trk tuutpirei / ’ 

• Iv. 9, wy CiriOorariotty, “ velul 


elutl l)eMiario§*‘ Dt Pudk. II). 
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hour wo both hunger and thirst, and are ill-clad,* and are buffeted, and are hustled 
from place to place, and toil, working with our own hands ; being abused, wa bless : 
being persecuted, we endure ; being reviled, wo entreat ; as refuse of the imivers^''* 
are we become, the offscoui’ing of all things till now.” These are bitter ^d ironical 
words of contrast between you and us, I know ; but I write not as shaming you. I 
am only warning you as my beloved children. For, after aU, you are my children. 
Plenty of teachers, I know, have followed mo ; but (and here comes one of Ins 
chariictcristic impetuosities of expression) even if you have a myriad pedagogues* 
in Christ — however numerous, or stem, or authoritative — you liave not many 
fathers. It was I wlio begot you through the Gospel in Christ Jesus, and I there- 
fore entreat you to follow iny example ; and on this account I sent you my beloved 
and faithful son Timothy, to remind you of my invariable practice and teaching.^ 
Do not think, however, that I am afraid to confront in person the indatod opposition 
of some who say that I do not really mean to come myself. Como I will, and that 
soon, if the Loi d will ; and will ascertain not wliat those inflated critics sat/^ but 
what they are ; not their power of talk, but of action. “ But what will ye ? Am I 
to come to you with a rod, or in love and the sjurit of gentleness 

7. One thing at least needs tlie rod. A case of incest — of a son taking his 
father’s wife— so gross, that it does not exist even among the heiithen,® is absolutely 
notorious among you, and instead of expelling the offender w’ith mourning and 
shame, you — oh ! strange mystery of the invariable connexion between sensuality 
and pride — have been inflated with sophistical excuses about the matter.^ “ I, at 
any rate, absent in body, hut present in spirit, have aheady judged as though 
actually present the man wlio acted thus in this thing, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Cluist — you being assembled together, and my spirit which is present with 
you, though my body is absent — 'vvith the power of our Lord Jesus Chiist, to hand 
over such a man to Satan, for destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may bo saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus Christ.”* If any passage of the letter was written 
wdth sobs, which are echoed in his veiy words, as Sosthenos wrote them down from 
Ilia lips, it is this. He summons up the scene and sentence of excommunication. 
He is absent, yet he is there; and there, with the power of Christ, he pronounces 
the awful sentence which hands over the offender to Satan in terrible mercy, that by 
destruction of his flesh he may be saved in the spirit. And then ho adds, “ The 
subject of your self-glorification is hideous.® Know ye not that a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump ? Purge out then at once the old leaven, that yo may be 
a new lump, as ye are (ideally) u^eavoned.*® For indeed our Passover is slain “ — 


1 Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 27. 

^ ireptAcd^apixara, purgenn^ntat “ things vile, and worthless, ami to l>e flung awa}'," not " ]>iaenlar 
offerings," irepujnjixa. The Scholiast on Ar. Pint. 450, says, that in fnininus and plagues it was ua 
ancient Greek and Roman custom to tripe off guilt by throwine wretches into the sea, with th« 
words ** Become our peripserrui” The reference here is probably less specific, but cf. Prov. xxi. 18 • 
(LXX.), Tob. V. 18. Trepiyfnffjia <rov became (from this view) a common Christian expression 
(ilTords worth, ad loc.). 

* iv. 15, waxiayitiyovi. 

. already sent him, before the necessity had arisen for the more immediate despatch 

c f Titus ; but he seems to have countermanded the onlcr, uncertain, however, whether the iiicskci). 
<.-er would reach him in time, and rather expecting that Timothy would arrive among them IndVu^ 
Vmself (‘‘ i/ Timotheus come," xvi. 10). In any ease the Corinthians would have heard that 
iimothy had been sent to come to them through Macedonia, and Paul's enemies drew V(*rv 
unfavourable inferences from this. ^ 

^ iv. C— 21. 

* “is named,*’ of our text is spurious, being omitted In A, B, C, D. E. F O 

As to the fact illustrated by the almost local tragedy of Hippolytua, see Cic. pro C/uent. 6, “ U inulleris 
scel^ mcrediblle et praeter hanc unam in omni vltA inauditum" (Wetst. ad he,). 

7 ^18 might seem inconceivable ; but v. supra, p. 3^. 

declaration, ’"that a man who has wilfully chosen an evil 
bondage that he may loathe it, and so turn to his tnie Lord" (Maurice, Unify 
i On the wmparative leniency of excommunication see Hooker, £ccl. Pol III. i l* " 

’ 


11 Passover ; but the allusions are ipiritnal. 


dosirinat gloss 
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CJhriBt. Let then, keep the feast, not with the old leaven, neither with leaven 
of vice and wickedness, but with unleavenednoss of sincerity and truth.” * 

And here he pauses to explain a clause in his last Epistle which had excited 
surprise. In it ho had forbidden them to associate with fornicators. This had led 
them to ask the astonished question^ whether it was reaUr their duty to go out of 
the world altogether P His meaning was, as he now tells them, that if any Christian 
were notoriously guilty, either of fornication or any other deadly sin,* with such 
they were not to associate, — not even to sit at table with them. They really need 
not have mistaken his meaning on this point. What had he, what had they, to do 
with judginiB: the outer world P This passage reads like a marginal addition, and he 
adds the brief, uncompromising order, “Put away at once that wicked man from 
among yourselves.”^ 

8. The allusion to judging naturally leads him to another point. Dare they, the 
destined judges of the world and of angels, go to law about mere earthly trifles, and 
that before tho heathen? Why did they not ratlior set up the very humblest 
members of tho Church to act as judges in such matters P Shame on them ! So 
wise and j^ot no one of them wise enough to be umpire in mere trade disputes ? 
Better by far have no quarrels among themselves, but suffer wrong and loss ; but, 
alas ! instead of this some of them inflicted ^vrong and loss, and thiat on their own 
brethren. Then follows a stern w'aming — the unj ust should not inherit the kingdom 
of God — “ Be not deceived” — tho formula by which he always introduces his most 
solemn passages — neither sensual sinners in all their hideous varieties, nor thieves, 
nor over-reachers, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God. “And these abject things some of you were;* but ye washed 
yourselves, but ye were sjinctified, but ye were justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and tho Spirit of our God.” It is evident that some of them were liable to be 
derived ; that they liked to bo deceived on this point, and they seem to have boldly 
Kiiid that the Chiistian is free, that “ all things are lawful” to him because he is no 
longer under the hiw, but under grace. “ All things ai'e lawful to me.” Yes, says 
St. l^iul, but aU things arc nut expedient. “ All things are law-ful to me.” Yes, but 
I will not become tlio slave of tho fatal tyranny of anything. ITic case of meats, 
which perhaps tliey adduced to show tliat they might do as they liked, irres{>ective 
of tho Mos.aic law, was not a case in point. They were a^id^opa — Eoattow of iiidif* 
ference about wdiich each man might do as ho liked ; they, and tho belly which 
assimilated them, were transient things, destined to bo done away with. Not so the 
body ; that was not created for forniciition, but for the Lord, and as God had raised 
Christ so should He raise tho bodies of Christ’s saints. And then — thus casually as 
it were in this more passing reference— he lays down for all time the eternal princi- 
ples w'hich underlie the sacred duty of chastity. Ho tells them that their bodies, 
their members, are not their own, but Christ’s ; — that the union with Christ is 
destroyed by unions of uncleanness ; — that sensuality is a sin against a man’s own 
body ; that a Christian’s body is not his ow'ii, but a tem]de of the indwelling Spirit, 
and that ho is not his own, but bought with a price. “ Therefore,” he says, feeling 
tliat ho had now laid dowm truths which should be impregnable agtiinst all scepticism, 
“ glorify God in your body.”® 

9. This paragraph, toucliing as it has done on the three topics of chastity, meats 
offered to idols, and tho rcsunection, introduces very naturally his answers to their 
inquiries on those subjects, and nobly wise they are in their charity, their wisdom, 
their large-heartedness. Ho is not speaking of marriage in tho abstract, but of 

* V. 1—9. • V. 10, eirci ixfxlXeT* a pa, k. t. X. 

* Ver. 11, **or an Idolater.” Evidently as in x. 7 ; CoL iil. 5 ; otherwiso how could he be a 
Cl»rliitiRn? Unleas he ia tUiuktug of aome hybrid Cliriatum of the type of Constantine, who “boweil 
in tho house of Rimmon.” 

* V. 9—13, *£faparc. The cat (omitted In M, C, P, G) is spurious, and spoils the character- 
istic abruptness. 

* vi. 11, ravr^ tikcv V** 

« vi. 1—20. Tho words which follow in our veraiou, sal i*' tw irWviuin vuwv, Ini4 twnTw Stev, 
are omitted In m, A, R, C, D, K, F, O. 
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martiago regarded with reference to the near advent of Christ, and relating to the 
circumstances and conditions of the most corrupt city of ancient Greece. The 
Corinthian letter seems to have been written by those members of the Church who, 
partly it may be in indignant revolt against the views of the small faction which 
had adopted Antiiiomian opinions, seem to have regarded celibacy as the only perfect 
form of life. In the abstract, somewhat hesitatingly, and wdth the confession that 
here he is not sure of his ground, and is therefore offering no authoritative decision, 
St. Paul on the whole agrees with them.* “ He quotes, with something of approval, 
their dictum that the maiden life is the best, 2 and utters the wish that all had the 
same spuitual grace^ — the charisma of continence — as ho himself. But since this 
was not the case, as a permitted remedy against the universal prevalence of un- 
chastity, he recommended (but not by way of distinct injunction) that Christians 
should live together, and with no long ascetic separations, in the marned state.* As 
regards widowers^ and widows their celibacy for the rest of their lives would be an 
honourable state, but immediate mandage would be better than long-continued 
desires.^* Divorce had been discouraged by Christ himself, and on tliat analogy he 
pronounced against any voluntary dissolution of unions already existing between 
Pagans and Christians, since the children of such unions were holy, and therefore 
the unions holy, and since the believing wife or husband might win to the faith 
the unbelLe\dng partner. The general rule which ho wished all Christians to 
observe was that they sliould abide in the state in which they \vero caUod; 
whether circumcised or uueii'cumcised, since “ circumcision is nothing, and 
uneii'cumcision is nothing, but keeping of the commandments of God.”^ Even 
if a Christian w’ero a slave and might obtain his freedom, it would bo better 
for him to brook slavery,^ seeing that earthly relations were utterly insignificant 


^ ** If we compare the letter of Gregorj' tlie Great to Augustine (iu Betle), in answer to inquiries 
not altogether dissimilar, respecting the Anglo-Saxon converts, we see at once how ininnuisurably 
more decisive and minute the Pope is than the Apo.stle” (Maurice, Unlhi, p. 4‘23). The. chapter is 
the best manual for the ductor dubit nitium, because it teaches him “ that he must not give himself 
airs of certainty on T)oints where certainty is not to be liad" (id. 420). Sec Kuenen, Prujtlcn, ii. 07 
and Lord Lyttelton in CotUemp. Rev. xxi. p. 917. 

. * oi/dpwrrw yvvai/cb? /x»j airreaBai. St. Jerome’s characteristic comment is tliat if it 

w good for a man not to touch a 'voinan, it must lie had to do so, and tlicrcfore marriage is, to say 
the least, inferior to celibacy." St. Paul’s own di.stinct I'erinission, and in some cases injunction, to 
marry, miglit have shown him lew false and dangerous are the n*sults which spring from the undue 
pressure of iuciden^ words (Eph. v. 24 ; 1 Tim. ii. la. Ac.) Ht. Paul does not say “good’’ (ayaBbv), 
11 * (which he afterwards limits by the pre.seut need, vcr. 2d), a.s W(‘ might .s,'iy, “ there i-s in 
holy celibacy a certain moral beauty." Hence Jerome’s “Suspecta cst inihi bonita.s rci qnani nia 
nitudo olterius mali malum cogit e.sse inferius” (adv. Jovin. i. 9) is a mistake. Cdilwicv is «aA6r 
but there are some for whom mamage is even leaAAioc. Sec for the u»c of #toA6s Matt, xv'iil. 8, xwi! 
24 ; 1 Tim. L 8.^ It la curious to see the ascetic tendency at work in vii. 3 (t>4>eiAoMer»7c eevraac, ami 
^ crxo\d(n]Te and avv4pxt}<rBf for -^tc). The true readings are h»imd in u B C 

D, P, though not followed in our vereion. » 


3 vii. 7 , but in later years his deliberate dei lsion (flovAouat) was tliat 
should marry (1 Tim. v. 14). ' 

♦ vii. 1—7. 


younger widows 


’ T 015 aydftoi^, V. supra, pp. 40, 46. 

* Ver, 9, yafjiT}crai (aor.), ^ irvpoutrfiat (j>rc.s.). 

7 1 Cor. vii. LS, 19. The gi, refers to a iueth..d of oUlkuating iht: sign of the covenaid 

p Macc. i. \r, : Jos. Antt. xii. 0, § 1), and which a 


adopted by aposUte Jews in times of persecution p Macc. i. 10 ; Jos. AiXLxii. 5,'§ 1), and which a 
Chnstian nnght be temp^ to adopt fo save him from that ridicule which the manners of ancient 
Ufe brouglit upon Jews (Slart. xvii. 29). The Rabbis decided that one who bad done tlii.s must be 
re-circumcised. R. Jehudah denied this, becgin.se of the dangc-r; but the wise men rer»lied that it 
in.)unou9 results in the day.s of Bai-Cozilm (Yebhaimh, f. 72, 1; 
litrxton. Lex. Uiald., s. v, meshooklvi — reeutiti). * 

^ 9 5vj/a<rat cAevflepo? yei/eo^at, uiAAoc \pn<Tat. I have taken 6ov\tCa AA 

1 Tim'^vi ^ Meyer. Ae. -^cr. 

V ew— L Because the whole argument turns on the desirability of staubm 
a the T>resent coralUwn, whatever it is, with a view to the ncaincss of the Tv^f the I^Jd I 

moralists who. like Eplctetnii, knew that 


cri’sr22. "iir'Bo^u^ Brp^i'nV/jkvi; be™"w^kiuriru;« 


^ A i.\^ 9 vyluiuuiil* fisiMfMjAo fT uw YTiiuiu uu LTOaiAn M DTDLhArn. lv HAmnan 

oXrwlKwo‘iLSrtk^miiHl“r'^^^ an exiting Uiaii tho acccpUiico of a new oJ.naition. 

uuieiwlsc uc can liardlj imagine his giving such advice, since *‘a man Is to abide iu his taOJiiig If ii 
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wlien regarded from the spiritual standpoint.^ As to virgins he could only 
give his opinion that, considering the present distress, and the nearness of the end, 
and the affliction which marriage at such a period brought inevitably in its tniin, it 
was better for them not to marry, Mamapo, indeed, he told them distinctly, was 
no sin, but ho wished to spare them the tribulation it involved ; he did not wish 
them, now that the time was contracted,* and the fleeting show of the world was 
IMissing away, to boar the distracting burden of transient earthly and human cares, 
or to use the world to the full,* but to let their sole care be fixed on God.* If then 
a father determined not to give his maiden daughter in marriage, he did well ; but 
if a lover sought her hand, and circumstances pointed that wav, he was not doing 
wrong ill letting them marry.® Widows might re-marry if they liked, but in ac- 
cordance with the principles which he had been laying down, bethought they would 
bo happier if they did not. It was but his wish and advice ; he asserted no Di\Tno 
authority for it ; yet in giving it he thought that he too had — as other teachers had 
claimed "to have— the spiiit of God.® 

10. As to the pressing question — a question which bore on their daily life^ — about 
moats offered to idols, he quotes, but only by w-ay of refutation, their self-satisfied 
remark tliat they “all had knowle<ige” — knowledge at the best was a much smaller 
tiling than charity,' and the very claim to possess it was a proof of spiritual pride 
and ignorance. If they knew that an idol was nothing in the world, and their 
conscience as to tliis matter was quite clear and strong, it was no sin for them 
personally to eat of these sacrifices ; but if others, whose consciences were weak, 
saw them feasting in idol temples, and were led by this ostentatious dispby of 
absence of scruple ® to do by way of imitation what they themselves thought wioiig, 
then this knowledge and liberty of theirs became a stumbling-block, an edification 
of ruin,® a source of death to the conscience of a brother ; and since thus to smite 
the sick conscience of a brother was a sin against Christ, ho for one would never 
touch flesh agfiin while the world lasted nithcr than be guilty of putting a fatal 
difticulty in a brother’s jKatli.^® 


1 ) 1 ' not liurtful to faith aud morals” (Aiig ad Gal. ii. 11); but that could haixlly l»c !>aid of .siaverj'. 
“ Iiiii»udicilia . . . iu sorvo netressitas” (Sen. Contwv. iv., I'raef.). “ tiifauts, ils gmudis-sdeut eu 
dcsordre ; vioillanls, lie mouniieut suuvmit dans la mi»cre ” (Walion, Dc I'EttUivagc, i. 

^ vii. 10—24. Verses 17—24 are a little digrefthiuii ou the gcuerai pruicii<lo that it ia Kst tv* 
remain contentedly in our present lot. In ver, 23 he says, with a fine play on words, “ You arc sUves 
ia one sense ; do not lmx>me so in another.” 

^ Ver. 20, 

* Ver, 31, KaTavpw/iri'oi ; cf. ix. 12. IS. €vvdp«^poi\ dTrepunrdUrruK ; er. Luke X. 41. 

Alone of nations the Jews implied the sanctity of marriage by every n.iine Uut they gave it. 

Kiddushin from kwlosh, “to sanctify meArmhvj/i, “ a bridegroora,” Ac. The phrase Ifarc a‘.h 
(f<sh€th li, “Behold tliou ait sanctified for me,” la atill address^ by the bridcgi^s-un to the bride 
^Habbinowica, LigMttL OrimiMlle du Talvivd, p. 227). 

3 vii. 25. On the rights of Jewi.sh fathers over their Tinmarrie*! daught^r.^ see Krtuhkdth, f. 4i>, 2 
They were so absolute that ho might even sell his daughter (AT 3 b ; Kefuhhrtth, 40 ?). Wlien 
however she reaclio*! the “ flower of her age,” she might refuse anv hnsljand given her liefore she 
was really nvbile. Her refusal was technically called vii6n 'f\^(Vcbhnm6th, ItC t). She juigbt even 
be married while yot nkftaiwl—i.f.. not yet twelve, WTien she reached that .agr she Avas callenl 
vaarah (my2), and six months later was held to have reached her full matnritv, and liecome a fkv;- 
rofh, niaJl* See the Talmudic authorities in Rabbinowicz, Trad, des Traitds Svuhrdrin. ttc., Ugis- 
bitioii. Criminclk du Talmud, p. 214 ; Weill, La Femme Juive, pp. 11—14. On the care for widows, 
id. p. 72. 

« vH. 1—40. 

7 To this day the Jewish slaughterer, w’ho must pas* a c**ur 80 of study, practically decides what 
?s elenn (tfior) and unclean (hJwA. Wlien he haa discovered that an animal has no le^ blemish he 
Mttaehes to It a lca<le.naeal with the word “ lawTul ”(A'dsMr)on it ; (D'Israeli, tTmtusqf Jwdaim, 15<1 ; 
Jdrt. BibL 8. v. rhnrkcrjt; McCaul, OW Paths, .380—386, 3tN5 — 402 ; v. auj>ra, p. S45. 

® Ver. 10. Such fea.sta were often in temples : 

“ Hoc illis curia templum, 

Hac sacris sedes epulis; hie ariete caeso 
PtTiHTuis soliti rntres conaldere lucnsia.” vii. 174J 

Cf. Hdt. i. 81 ; Judg. lx. 27 ; 2 Kings xix. 87, 

• Tort. De Praf.scr. Hacr. 8. 

viii. 1—13. Here, as usual, St. Paul .shows himself transeendenlly suiH'rior to the Kabbia. 
lu Abhdklu Aura f. 8, 1, ll. Isbmael leys down the rule that If Isiaclilca “uUUide the. lau^ ” ar« 
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11. And at tliis point begins a remarkable digression, which, though a digression, 
indirectly supported the position which some of his adversaries had impugned, and 
though personal in its details, is, in Paul’s invariable manner, made subservient to 
eternal truths. They might object that by what ho had said he was curtailing their 
liberty, and making the conscience of the weak a fetter ujwn the intelligence of the 
strong. Well, without putting their objection in so many words, he would show 
them that he practised what he taught. He, too, was free, and an Apostle, their 
Apostle at any rate, and had every right to do as the other Apostles did— the 
Desposyni, and Kephas himself — in expecting Churches to support them and their 
wives.* That right he even defends at some length, both by eaidhly analogies of 
the soldier, husbandman, and shepherd,® and by a hax)py Rabbinic midrash on the 
non-muzzlmg of the ox that treadeth out the com ; ® and by the ordinary rules of 
gratitude for benefits received and by the ordinance of the Je\Nd8h Temple,® and 
the rule of Christ yet plain as the right was, and strenuously as he maintained it, 
he had never availed himself of it, and, wliatcver his enemies might say, ho never 
would. He must preach the Gospel ; he could not help liimself ; his one reward 
would be the power to boast that he had not claimed liis rights to the full, but had 
made the Gospel free, and so removed a possible source of hindrance. Free, then, 
as he was, he had made himself a slave (as in one small particular he was asking 
them to do) for the sake of others; a slave to all, that he might gain the more; 
putting himself in their place, meeting their sympathies, and even their prejudiceMS, 
h^ way ; becoming a Jew to the Jews, a legalist to legalists, without law to those 
without law (never, however, forgetting his real allegiance to the law of Christ),^ 
weak to the weak, all things to all men in order by all means to save some. And if 
he thus denied himself, should not they also deny themselves ‘i ® In their Isthmian 
games each strove to gain tlie crown, and what toil and temperance they endured to 
win that fading weath of pine ! Paul did the same. He ran straight to the goal. 
He aimed straight blows, and not in feint, at the enemy ; ® nay, he even blackened 
his body with blows, and led it about as a slave, *** lest in anv w’ay after acting as 
herald to others he himself should be rejected from the lists.** ^ 

li he had to strive so hard, coiild^^/^^// afford to take things so ea.>ily h I’he 
Israeh^s had not found it so iu the wilderness ; they, too, were in u sense baptised 
unto Moses in the cloudy pillar and the Red Sea waves ;*® they, too, in a sense par- 
took of the Eucharist in eating the heavenly manna, and diinking of the symbolic 
followmg rock ; *3 yet how many *4 of them fell because of gluttony, and idolatry, and 


asked to a GentUe fimeral they ‘'eat of the sacrifices of tlic dead." even if they take with them tJu-fr 
own fo^ and are >raited on by their own servants. In conOrmatiou of which liard and biiiuted d< 
cisiou he refers to Ex. xxxiv. lo, from which he inferred that the acceptance of the invitation w i . 
equivalent to eating the sacnfice. R, Joehauan the Choronite would not eat moist olives even in* i 

ab....,K.s 

vM,n eons.der.2 Cor. vi. I4-™. 1 to be mlsi-laceS, find an a,d s^ace for it hlen. ' 

" IX. (. • IX. 8 — 10. * 12. 5 1*; c lj 

7 He describes the concessions (ovyKaTdBaa-is) of love “ i.r .. f.. i 

nntiiiomiM'' (Bengel). “The Lawless^s tlic^iiamc 1.,‘ which h^i,; TOTOrtl/^ahSXl 
spurious letter of Peter to James tCiMiicTitirics, eh ii ) ^ calumniakd in tli" 

.he liTKr'^f -i'" 

« 0 -.dldate ,t. 

X. 8. ** 1 wenty-//tm thousaiia." Perhaps a <r^d\fia fivritioviKhv for 24,000 (Xum. xxv. 9). 
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lusty and r6l>ellion, and murmuring, and were awful warnings against overweening 
self-confidenoe ! Yes, the path of duty was difficult, but not impossible, and no 
temptation was beyond human ^wer to resist, because with the temptation God 
provided also the escape. Let tnem beware, then, of all this scornful indifference 
alK)ut 'idolatry. As the Eucharist united them in closest communion with Christ, 
and with one another, so that by all partaking of the one bread they became one 
body and one bread, so the {mrtaking of Gentile sacrifices was a communion with 
demons.' The idol was nothing, as they had urged, but it repreienied an evil spirit;* 
and fellowship with demons was a frightful admixture with their fellowship in 
Christ, a dangerous trifling with their allegi^ce to God. He repeats once more 
that what is lawful is not always either exp^ent or edifying. Let sympathy, not 
selfishness, be their gliding prmciple. Over-scrupulosity was not required of them. 
They might buy in the market, they might eat, at the private tables of the heathen, 
what they would, and ask no questions ; but if their attention was prominently drawn 
to tho fact that any dish was mrt of an idol-offering, then —though they might urge 
that ‘ ‘ the earth was tho Lord^s, and the fulness thereof,” and that it was hard for 
them to bo judged, or their liberty abridged in a purely' indifferent act, ’which they 
might even perform in a religious spirit — still let them imitate Paul’s own example, 
which ho had just fully explained to them, which was, indeed, Christ’s example, and 
consisted in being absolutely unselfish, and giving no wilful offence either to Jews 
or Gentiles, or the Church of God. 

In this noble section of the Epistle, so remarkable for its tender consideration 
aud its robust good sense, it is quite clear that the whole sympathies of St. Paul are 
theoretically with the strong, though he seems to feel a sort of practical leaning to 
tho ascetic side. He does not, indeed, approve, under any circumstances, of an 
ostentatious, defiant, insulting liberalism. To a certain extent the prejudices — even 
the absurd and bigoted prejudices— of the weak ought to be respected, and it 'was 
selfish and wrong needlessly to wound them. It was above all wrong to lead them 
by example to do violence to their own conscientious scruples. But when these 
scinples, and this bigotry of the weak, became in their turn aggressive, then St. 
Paul quite sees that they must bo discouraged and suppressed, lest weakness should 
lay^ down tho law for strength. To tolerate the weak was one thing ; to let them 
tyrannise w'as quite another. Their ignorance was not to be a limit to real know- 
ledge ; their purblind gaze was not to bar up the horizon against true insight ; their 
slavish superstition w'as not to fetter the freedom of Chnk. In matters where a 
little considerateness and self-denial would save offence, there the strong should give 
up, and do less than they might ; but in matters w'hich affected every day of every 
year, like the purchase of meat in the open market, or tho acceptance of ordinary 
invitations, then tho w'cak must not attempt to be obtrusive or to domineer. Some, 
doubtless, would use hard words about these concessions. They might charge St, 
Paul, as they had charged St. Peter, w'ith 'violating the awful and fiery law. They 
might call him “ tho lawless one,” or ony^ other ugly' nick-name they liked ; he w as 
not a man to be “ feared with bugs,” or to give up a deal* and certain principle to 
avoid an impertinent and senseless clamour. Had he been charged with controver- 


‘ cr. 2 Our. vi. 14 Evil spirits occupied a large i.>ai't of the tltougliis and tftapJiing uf Jewdah 
JCjibbls ; e.g., Lilith, Adam’s first wife, was by him the mother of ail demons (P&cuihim^ f. 112, 2). As . 
ilio Lord’s Supper puts tho Christian in mystical union with Christ, so partaking of idol fea^ puts 
tlie partaker into symbolic allegiance to devils. Pfleiderer compares the Greek legend that by eating 
a fruit of the nether world a man is given over to it (Paulinism, i. 239). 

■ The heathen gods as idols were L'lilm, supposititious, unreal, imaginary ; but in 

another aspect tliey were demons. The Rabbis, in the same way, regud idols from two points of 
■view— viz., as dead material things, and as demons. “ Caliest thou an idol a dog?" said “ a philoso- 
pher” to Kabban Gamaliel. ** An idol is really something.” What is itf ” askra Gamaliel. ** There 
was once a conflagration In our town,” said tho philosoimer, ** and the temple of the idol remained 
intact wlien every house was burnt down.” At this remark the Rabban is silent (Abkdda Zara, f. 54, 
2). Almost in the very words of 8t Paul, Zouan once said to R. Akibha, '* Both thon and 1 know 
that an idol hath nothing in it but he prooeeihi to aak how it is that miraclea of healing are un- 
doubtedly wrouglit at idol shrines f Akibha makes tiie healing a mere accidental coincidence with 
the time when the chastisements would naturally have been withdrawn (AOAdda Zara, f. 55, 1). 
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ting the wise and generous but local and temporary agi'oement which has been 
exalted into “the decree of the Council of Jerusalem/’ he would have quietly 
answered that that vms but a recommendation addressed to a few predominantly 
Jewish Chuiches; that it did not profess to have any universal or permanent 
authority ; and that he was now arguing the case on its own merits, and laying 
down principles applicable to eveiy Church in which, as at Corinth, the Gentiles 
formed the most numerous clement. 

12. A minor point next claimed his attention. Some men, it appears, had sat 
with covered heads at their assemblies, and some women with uncovered heads, and 
they had asked his opinion on the matter. Thanking them for their kind expres- 
sions of respect for his rules and wishes, he at once decides tlie question on tlio 
highest principles. As to men it might well have seemed perplexing, since the 
Jewish and the Koman custom was to pray with covered, and the Greek custoin to 
to pmy with uncovered, heads. St. Paul decides for the Greek custom. Christ is 
the head of the man, and man might therefore stand with unveiled head before God, 
and if he veiled his head he did it needless dishonour, because he abnegated the high 
glory which had been bestowed on him by Christ’s incarnation. Not so with the 
woman. The head of the woman is the man, and therefore in holy worship, in the 
presence of the Lord of her lord, she ought to appear with veiled head.* Nature 
itself taught that this was the right decision, giving to the woman her veil of hair, 
and teaching the instinctive lesson that a shorn hojid was a disgrace to n woman, as 
long hair, the sign of effeminacy, was a disgrace to a man. The unveiled head of 
the man was also the sign of his primeval siipenority, and the woman liaving hecii 
the tirst to sin, and being liable to be seduced to sin, otight to wear “ power on h^r 
head because of the angels.”^ ]Man and woman were indeed one in ( ’hrist, hut for 
tliat very reason those distinctions of apparel should ho observed. At any rat**, 
8t. Paul did not mean to enter into any dispute on the subject. If nature did 
not teach them that he had decided rightly, he could only refer tliem to the 
authority of custom, and that ought to ho decisive, except to those who L»V(-d 
contentiousness.^ 

13. Then follows a stem rebuke — all the stonier for the self-restraint of its twice- 
repeated “I praise you not” — for the shameful seltislmess and disordt'r which tlu y 
had allowed to creep into the love-feasts which accompanic*d the Supper of the Loill 
— especially the gluttony, drunkenness, and ostentation of tlic wcaltliicr members of 
the community, and the contemptuous indifference which they displayc-d to the neinls 
and sensibilities of their poorer neighboui-s. The simple narrative of tlic institution 
and objects of the Supper of the Lord, whicli he had received from the Lord and 
delivered unto them, and the solemn wm-ning of tlic danger wliicli attended its 
profanation, and which was already exhibited in the sickness, feebleness, and d( atlis 
of many among them, is meant to serve as a 'remedy against their gross disorders. 
He tells them that the absence of a discrimination {didKpi(ris) in tin ir own heart.s bad 
rendered necessary a judgment (wpifta) which was mercifully meant as a training 


1 F«)r cjuusian, sot*. Stauley, Coriutl). aJ lor. Tin- aUoiuj^t.s U* r.ja.l crnoi.m aiva)*sunl 'J lie 
coUoquialwni, and if so wtMiiay go far a.stray in trying to di.scover the cxplana- 

I „ X X 1 . . 1 -. . ^ power, 

, , . that in Persia a 

r sulyoction.” Compare 

“She a« a veil down to the slender wul&t 
Her unadomdd golden treR8**8 wore 
As the vine waves Us tendrils, which implied 

fi'uhitirti/m hut r^/llltrn/1 nrirl. 


AS lue Vine waves ns leniiriis, which imp 
StiMectitm., but required with gentle swav. 
And by her yielded, by him best rcceivi;‘«L’ 


^ ‘I* iUusteU™ of Chry«)8tom'» view there aUudeJ to, ree Tob. xll 

this allusion v, infra, Excursus IV. 

$*^e-interesting as showing St. Paul’s dislike to needless and dliturb- 
“OnrHalachals otherwise;'’ yourciwtom HnllicHnah, 


For the explanation of this allusion v, infra. Excursus IV 
3 xl. 1—17. The iMt phrase ' ‘ 
lug innovations— is like the Kabbi 
jr novelty, a tc^nrr (BaVha Metaia, 
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(inut<v((/t'Aa) io save them from flaal condemnation (xariKpiiia).^ All minor matters 
about M’hich they may have asked him, though they kept back the confession of this 
Uieir shame, are left by the Apostle to be regulated by himself personally on his 
arrival.* 

14. The next three chapters — of which the thiiieenth, containing the description 
of charity, is the most glorious gem, even in the writings of St. Paul — are occupied 
with the answer to their inquiries about spiritual gifts. Amid the wild disorders 
which we have been witnessing we are hardly surjiriscd to find that the Glossolalia 
liad been terribly abused. Some, we gather — either because they had given the reins 
to the most uncontrollable excitement, and were therefore the impotent victims of 
any blasphemous thought which hajjpened for the moment to sweep across the 
troubled horizon of their souls ; or from some darkening philosophical confusion, 
which endeavoured to distinguish between the Logos and Him that was crucified, 
between the Man Jesus and the Lord Christ ; or perhaps again from some yet un- 
solved Jewish difficulty alwut the verse “ Cursed is ho that hangeth on a tree — 
amid their unintelligible utterances, had been heard to exclaim, Anath^tna Icsous^ 
“ Jesus is accursed and, having as yet very vague notions as to the true nature of 
the “ gift of tongues,” the Corinthians had asked Paul in great perplexity what they 
were to think of this ‘r His direct answer is emphatic. \\Tien they were the igno- 
rant worshippers of dumb idols they may have been accustomed to the false inspira- 
tion of the I\vtbia, or the Sibyl — the possessing mastery by a spiintual influencq 
which expressed itself in the broken utterance, and streaming hair, and foaming lip, 
and which they might take to be the spirit of Py thon, or Trophoniu.s, or Dis. But 
now he lays down the great principles of that “ discernment of spirits,” which 
should enable them to distinguish the rapt utterance of divine emotion from the 
mechanical and self -induced frenzy of feminine feebleness or hjq)Ocritical supersti- 
tion, Whatever might be the external phenomena, tlie utterances of the Spirit were 
one in import. No nuin truly inspii'cd by Him could say, “Anathema is Jesus;”* or 
uninspired by Him could s<ay from the heart, “Jesus is the Lord.” The charismata y 
or gifts, were different ; the “administrations” of them, or channels of their working, 
were different ; the operations, energies, or effects of them wore different ; but the 
source of them was One — one Holy Ghost, from whom they ai-c all derived ; one 
TiOrd, by whom all true ministries of them are authorised; one God, who worketh 
all tlioii- issues in all who possess them.^ And this diverse manifestation of one 
S])irit, whether practical wisdom or seiciitilic knowledge ; whether the heroism of 
faith with its resultant gifts of healing, or energies of power, or imjiassioned utter- 
ance, or the ability to distinguish between true and false spiritual manifestations : 
or, again, kinds of tongues, or the interpretation of tongues,® were all sulrordinated 
to one sole end — edification. And, therefore, to indulge in any conflict between gifts, 
ajiy rivalry in their display, w'as to rend asunder the unify which reigned supreme 
tlirough this rich multiplicity ; to throw doubt on the unity of their origin, to ruin 
the unity of their action. The gifts, whether healings, helps, governments, or 
tongues, occurred separately in different individuals ; but each of these — whether 


1 These distineiions, so essential to the right uiulei-stnuding of the passage, ai'e hopelessly 
ohliterated in the Fl.V., which also swerves from its usual rectitude by rtmaering i; instead 

of “ or ” in ver. 27, that it might not seem to sanction “ communion in ono kind, '* The unworthily ” 
in ver. 29 is perhaps a gloss, though a correct one. The K\ion€vovy “ broken," of ver, 24 seems to have 
1)0011 biinpered with fixmi dogmatic reasons. It is omitted in A, B, C, and D reads ^mrrt^tevot', 
l»erliaps because of Jolin xix. Ii6. 

a xi. 17—34. . * Deut xxl 23. 

* Perhaps a gross and fearful abuse of the principle involved in 2 Cor. v. 10, as though people of 
spiritual liitiiltloiis were emancipated from the more acknowledgment of Jesus. One could easily 
exjiect this from what w'o know of the “ everlasting Gospel" in the thirteenth century, and of similar 
movements in different times of the Church (Maurice, Unity, 445). How startling to these iMuminati 
to be told tliat the highest operation of the Hiurit was to acknowledgi' Jesus! 

• James i. 17. 

« xii. 8—10. I have indicated, witliout dwelling on, the possible classification hlntetl at by the 
10), ns coutmated with the and dAA<^ ** Knowletig** (yvwo’ts) as distinguished fix»m 
“ wimloin," deals with “inysterios" (xill. 2; xv, 51 ; viiL jKiifsun), 
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Apostle, or prophet, or teacher — was hut a baptised member of the one body of 
Christ ; and by a fresli application of the old classic fable of Menenius Agrippa, he 
once more illustrates the fatal results which must over spring from any strife 
between the body and its members.* Let them covet the better ^ts — and tongues, 
in which they gloried most, he has studiously set last — and yet he is now about to 
I)oint out to them a path more transcendent than any gifts. And then, rising on the 
wings of inspired utterance, he pours forth, as from the sunlit mountain heights, 
his glorious hymn to Christian lovb. Without it a man may speak with human, 
aye, and even angelic tongues, and yet have become but as booming gong or clang* 
ing cymbal.* Without it, whatever be his unction, or insight, or knowledge, or 
mountain-moving faith, a man is nothing. Without it ho may dole away all his 
possessions, and give his bod)" to be burned, yet is profited nothing. Then follows 
that description of love, which should be wintten in letters of gold on every 
Christian’s heart — its patience, its kindliness ; its freedom from envy, vaunting self- 
assertion,* inflated arrogance, vulgar indecorum ; its superiority to self-seeking ; its 
calm control of temper ; its oblivion of wrong its absence of joy at the wrongs of 
others ; its sympathy w’ith the truth ; its gracious tolerance ; its trustfulness ; its 
hope ; its endurance.* Pi'eaching, and tongues, and knowledge, are but partial, and 
shall be done away when the perfect has come ; but love is a flower whose petals 
never fall otf.^ Those are but as the lispings, and emotions, and rcjasonings of a 
child ; but this belongs to the perfect manhood, when we slnill see God, not as in the 
dim reflection of a mirror, but face to face, and know him, not in part, but fully, 
even as now we are fully known. • Faith, and hope, and love, are all three, not 
tninsient gifts, but abiding graces ; but the greatest of these — the greatest because 
it is the root of the other two ; the greatest because they are for ourselves, but love 
is for others ; the greatest because neither in faith nor in hope is the entire and 
present fruition of heaven, but only in the transcendent and illimitable blessedness 
of “faith working by love;” the greatest because faith and hope arc human, but 
love is essentially divine — the greatest of these is love.’ 

15. On such a basis, so divine, so permanent, it was easy to build the decision 
about the inter-relation of spiiitual gifts; easy to see that pi-eaching was superior 
to glossolaly ; because the one was an introspective and most1> unintelligible exercise, 
the other a source of general advantage. The 8]>eaker with tongues, unless he could 
also interpret, or unless another could interpret for him his inarticulate ccstacies, 
did but utter indistinct sounds, hke the uncertain blaring of a trumpet or the con- 
fused discordances of a hai'p or flute. Apart from interpretation “ tongues” were a 
mere talking into air. They were as valueless, as completely without significance, 
as the jargon of a barbarian. Since they were so proud of these displays, let them 
pray for ability to interpret their rhapsodies. The pmyer, the song of the spiiit, 
should he accompanied by the assent of the understanding, otherwise the “tongue” 
was useless to any ordinary worshipper, nor could they claim a share in w'hat w"a« 
said by adding their Amen® to the voice of Eucharist. Paul, too— and he thank<Mi 

1 xil. 1 — 81. See a noble passage in Maurice, Unity, 4(}0. contriLating tliis coneeiition with 
tlu: artificial view of society in Hobbes’ LevialJuin. The absolute unity of Jews and Gentiles fver. 1:5) 
t xJiibit^ in baptism and the Lord’s Supper, — whence it rcsuJtMi that the Jews would henceforth l>c 
but “ a dwindling majority in the Messianic kingdom/'— was, with the Cross, the chief atumbling- 
block to the Jews. 

2 “Ephyreia aem” (A’l^g. Carg. iL 4G4); Corinthian brass (Plin. IL N, 84, 2, .'ll. 

3 Ver. 4, ov rrepnepevcTai. Perperus, “ a braggart." “ Hcavena ! how I showed off (eK*ir«piiepfv<r«i^w) 
before my new auditor, Poiaj>eius 1’’ (Cic. ad Att. i. 14). 

^ xiii. 5, “ does not reckon the wrong.” The opposite of Hall Ids faults obseiv’cd, set in a note- 
hool:. 

\ Ver. 7, trreyti means “lx;ars,” “endures." Its classic meaning is “holds water;" and this is 
also true of love with its gracious reticences and suppressions, ovSiy Bapavo^ov iv ay<£n7;(Clcm. Pom ). 

iKirtirra. 8o we may understand the metaphor, as in James 1. 11, i$4trfa>i 
(isa. xxviii. 4) ; others prefer the classic sense, “is never hissed off the stage r” has its part to play 
on the stage of eternity. / 

xii. 31— xi;i. 13. 

vln TO “He who says Amen Is greater than he who blesses" {Berachdth, 
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God that he was capable of this deep spiiitual emotion— was more liable to the im- 
pulse of glossolaly than any of them ; * yet so little did he value it — we may even 
say so completely did he disparage it as a part of public worship— that after telUng 
them that he had rather speak five intelligible words to teach others than ten 
thousand words in “ a tongue,”® he bids them not to be little children in intelligence, 
but to be babes in vice, and quotes to them, in accordance with that stylo of adapta- 
tion with which liis Jewish converts would liave been familiar, a passage of Isai^,® 
in which Jehovah threatens the drunken priests of Jerusalem that since they would 
not listen to the simple preaching of the prophet, ho would teach them — and that, 
too, ineffectually — by conquerors who spoke a tongue which they did not understand. 
From this he argues that “ tonfi^os” are not meant for the Church at all, but are a 
sign to unbelievers; and that, if oxertasod in the promiscuous way which was coming 
into vogue at Corinth, would only awaken, even in unbelievers, the contemptuous 
remark that they were a set of insane fanatics, whereas the eft'ect of preaching might 
be intense conviction, prostrate worsliip, and an acknowledgment of the presence of 
God among them.^ 

16 . The di.sorders, then, in the Corinthian Church had sprung fj'om the selfish 
struggle of each to show off his own special gift, whether tongue, or psalm, or teach- 
ing, or revelation. If they would bear in mind that edification was the object of 
worship, such scenes would not occur. Only a few at a time, therefore, were to 
speak with tongues, and only in case some one could interpret, otherwise they were 
to suppress the impulse. Nor were two people ever to be preaching at the same time. 
If the rivalry of unmeaning sounds among the glossolalists had been fostered by 
some Syrian enthusiast, the less intolerable but still highly objectionable disorder of 
rival preachers absorbed in the “egotism of omtory” was an abuse introduced by 
the admirers of Apollos. In order to remetly this, he lays down the rule that if one 
preacher was speaking, and anotlier felt iiresistibly impelled to say something, the 
first was to cc'ase. It was idle to plead that they could not control themselves. The 
spirits which inspire the true prophet are under the prophet’s due control, and God 
is the author, not of confusion but of peace. 'Women were not to speak in church 
at all ; and if they wanted any explanations they must ask their husbands at home. 
This was the rule of all Churches, and who were they that they should alter these 
wise and good regulations ? Were they the earliest Church ? Were they the only 
Church ? A true preacher, a man truly spiritual, would at once recognise that these 
were the commands of the Lord ; and to invincible bigotry and obstinate ignorance 
Paul has no more to say. The special conclusion is that preaching is to bo encou- 
raged, and glossolaly not forbidden, provided that it did not interfere with the general 
rule that everything is to be done in decency and order. It is, however, extremely 
probable that the almost contemptuous hmguago of the Apostle towards “ the 
tongues” — a manifestation at first both saerM and impressive, but liable to easy 
simulation and grave abuse, and no longer adapted to servo any useful function — 
tended to suppress the display of emotion which he thus disparaged. Certain it is 
that from this time forward we hear little or nothing of “ the gift of tongues.” It 
— or something which on a lower level closely resembled it — has re-appeared again 
and again at different places and epochs in the history of the Christian Church, It 
seem^ indeed, to be a natural consequence of fredi and overpowering r^gious 
emotion. But it can be so easily imitated by the symptoms of hysteria, and it leads 
to consequences so disorderly and deploraUe, that except as a rare and isolated 
phenomenon it has been generally discountenanced by that sense of the necessity 


• Why does he thank Qod for a gift which he is rating so low as an element of worship ? Becanae 
the highest value of it was stibJecHm. He who was capable of it was, at any rate, not dead ; his 
heart was not petrified ; he was not past feeling ; he could feel the direct Influence of the Spirit of 
God upon Ms spirit. 

* ^'Rather naif of ten of the edifying sort than a thousand times ten of the other" (Basser), 

* xlv. 21, So P». IxxxU. 6 Is quoted as “the Law" in John X. 81. Qnthis] — 

a. mmra, p. So. 

♦ xiv. 1—26. 
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for decency and order the Apostle here lays dowTi, and which has been 

thoroughly recognised by the calm wisdom of the Christian Church. Tho contiol 
and suppression of the impassioned emotion which expressed itself in glossolaly is 
practically its extinction, though this in no wav involves the necessary extinction of 
the inspii^g convictions from which it sprang.* 

17. Then follows the immortal chapter in which he confinns their faith in the 
resurrection, and removes their difficulties respecting it. If they would not nullify 
their acceptance of tho Gospel in which they stood, and by which they were savea, 
they must hold fast tho truths which he again declares to them, that Christ died for 
our sins, was buried, and had been raised the third day. He enumerates His appeai*- 
ances to Kephas, to the Twelve, to more than five hundred at once of whom tho 
majority Avere yet liWng, to James, to all the Apostles ; last, as though to tho abor- 
tive-bom, even to himself. ^ “For I am the least of tho Apostles, who am not 
adequate to be called an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God. Yet by 
the grace of God I am what I am, and His gi-acc towards me has not proved iu vain, 
but more abundantly than all of them I laboured — yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me ; whether, then, it be I or they, so wo preach, and so ye 
believed.” * 

If, then, C^irist had risen, whence came the monstrous doctrine of some of them 
that there was no resuiTCction of the dead ? The two truths stood or fell togetlicr. 
If Christ had not risen, their faith was after all a chimem, their sins were unforgiven, 
their dead had perished ; and if their hope in Clirist only was a hope undestined to 
fruition, they Avere the most pitiable of men. But since Christ had risen, wo also 
shall rise, and as all men share the death brought in by Adam, so all shall be quick- 
ened unto life in Christ.* But each in his own rank. * ITie firstfruits Christ ; then 
His redeemed at His appearing, w’hen even death, tho last enemy, shall be reduced 
to impotence ; then the end, when Christ shall give up His mediatorial king<lom, 
and God shall be all in all. And if there Avere no resurrection, w'hat became of their 
practice of getting themselves baptised for the dcadps And wffiy did the Apostles 
brave the hourly peril of death? By his boast of them in Christ he assovenitcs 
that his life is a daily dying. And if, humanly speaking, he fought beasts at 
Ephesus,® what would be the gain to him if the dead rise not ? The Epicureans 
AA'Ould then have some excuse for their base sad maxim, “ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” Was it intercourse with the heathen that produced their 
dangerous unbelief? Oh, let them not be deceived! let them beware of tliis 
dangerous leaven ! Base associations destroy excellent characters.” Let them 
awake at once to righteousness out of their drunken dream of disbelief, and break off 
the sinful habits which it engendered ! Its very existence among them was an 
ignorance of God, for which they ought to blush,? 


» xiv. 26-^0. 

2 XV. 8, Tw etcrpt^fMari (cf. Num. xii. 12, LXX. ; see also P.s. Iviii, 8). 

• XV. 1—12 (cf. Epict, Diss, iii. 1, 30). 

* “Even so in Christ sliall all ],e made alive." Here is one of the antinomies wldeh St. Paul 
leaves side by side. On the one hand, “life in Christ" is co-extenslve with “do-ith in Adam on 
the other, only those who are “ in Christ" shall 1)6 made alive. Life here can hardly mean leas than 
fi.alvation. But it is asserted of all universally, and Adam and Christ are contrasted as death and 
life. Certainly in this and otlier places the Apostle's langmige suggests the natural conclusion that 

‘the principle which has come to actuality in Christ is of sufRcient energy to quicken all men for tlje 
resurrection to the blessed life " (Baur, Paul. ii. 219). But if we desire to arrive at a rigid cschnto- 
logical doctrine we must compare one passage with another. See Excursus XXI “ Theoloirv and 
Antinonues of St. Paul." i., ana 


41 . 4 . this is only a passing arguTtuntumadhominem; if so it shows St. Paul’s large tolerance 

that he does not here pause to rebuke so superstitious a practice. It needs no proof that “ baptism 
mr the dead means “baptism for the dead," and not the meanings which commentators put into it. 
^ko gc^ Scripture to support tradition, not to seek for truth. 

Q 4 ^ metaphorically, or he would have mentioned it In 2 Cor. xi. His three points in 29 
(1) why do some of you get yourselves baptised to benefit vonr 
died unlmptlsed ?~(2) ^y do we live in such self-sacriflee f (3) What poasllnllty 
would therejte of resisting Epicurean \iews of life among men in peneral ? ' 
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And aa for material difUcultiea, Paul does not merely fling them aaide with a 
** Senseless one ! ** but says that the body dies as the seed dies, and our resurrection 
bodies shall differ as the grain differs with the nature of the sown seed, or as one 
star differs from another in glory. The corruption, the indignity, the strengthleira- 
ness of the mortal body, into which at birth the soul is sown, s^U be replaced by 
the incorruption, glory, power of the risen body. The spiritual shall wllow the 
natural ; the heavenly image of Christ’s quickening spirit replace the earthly image 
of Adam, the mere living soul.' Thus in a few simple words does St. Paul sweep 
away the errors of Christians about the physical identity of the resurrection-body 
with the actual corpse, which have given rise to so many scornful materialist objec- 
tions. St. Paul does not say with Prudentius — 

“Me nec dento, nec nnme 
Fraudaturo rcdiinei iiatcfucti fossa septilcrl ; *’ 

but that ** flesh and blood ” cannot enter into the kingdom of God ; that at Christ’s 
coming the body of the living Christian will pass by transition, tliat of the dead 
Christian by resurrection, into a heavenly, spiritual, and glorious body.^ 

The body, then, was not the same, but a spiritual body ; so that all coarse 
material difficulties were idle and beside the point. In one moment, whether quick 
or dead, at the sounding of the last trumpet, we should be changed from the 
corruptible to incorruption, from the mortal to immortality. “ Then shall be 
fulfilled the promise that is written, Death is swallowed up into victory. Where, O 
death, is thy sting ? where, O death, thy victory The sting of death is sin, the 
power of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, who is giving us the victory' through 
r)ur Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, my brethren beloved, prove youi-selves stc.adfast, 
immovable, abounding in the work of the Lord always, knowing that your toil is 
not fruitless in the Lord.”^ 

8o ends this glorious chapter — the hope of millions of the living, the cons^Jation 
for the loss of millions of the dead. Aid if, as we have seen, Paul was the nK»st 
tried, in this life the most to be pitied of men, yet what a glorious privilege to him 
in his trouble, what a glorious reward to him for all his labours and sufferings, that 
he should have been so gifted and enlightened by the Holy Spirit as to he enablc‘d 
thus, incidentally as it were, to pour forth words which rise to a region far above 
all difficulties and objections, and which teach us to recognise in death, not the 
curse, hut the coronation, not the defeat, but the victory, not the venomous serpent, 

1 XV. 35—50. In this cliapter there is the nearest approach to rntturaj (as aimrt Dom arehiiectHTytl 
and agonistic) moiaphoi's. Dc:ui Howson (t-Viaroct. vf St. P. 0) point* out that tliere is more ira.'i^cery 
from natural phenomena in the single Epistle of St James than in all St. Paul’s Epistles put 
together. 

* Ver. 62. “ The dead shall be ralsetl, tea (the living) shall be changed.'’ Into the question of 

the intermediate state St Paul, expecting n near coining of Christ, scarcely eaters. Death was 
$eottxaa6ai, resurrection was <rvvSo$tur^y<u, Did ho hold that tliere w'as an intermediate promional 
building of God’s which awaited us in heaven after the stripping off of our earthly tent? The nearest 
allusion to the question may be found in 2 Cor. v. ; 1— 4 (Pfleiderer, i. 261). 

* ^di^artf (not oSt)), m A, B, C, D, B, F, G. 

* XV. 50 — 58. “ It is very e\ideiit that the Ap<wtle here regaixls tlie whole history of the world 

and men as the scene of the conflict of two principles, one of which has sway at first, but is then 
attacked and conquered, and finally dectroyed by the other. The first of these principles Is death ; 
the’ history of the world begins with this, and comes to a close when death, and with death the 
dualism of which history ia the development, has entirely disappeared from it" (Baur, Paul ii. 225). 
In this chapter the only resurrection definitely spoken of is a resurrection “in Christ" On 
destiny of those wdio are now perishing (diroXAvfLci^) St Paul never touches with any definiteness. 
But he 8i>caks of the final conquest of death, the last enemy— where “ death ” seems to be used In its 
dee^ier spiritual and scriptural sense ; he says (Rom. viU. 19—23) that “ tiie whole creation (woUra « 
fcn<rt 9 ) shall be delivered flx>m the bondage of corruption into the glorious lilierty of the cldldrem ot 
God he contrasts the universality of man's disob^ence with the universality of God's mercy ; he 
Maya where sin abounded there grac.© did much mon abound (Ronv V. -20) ; he speaks of Ged's will to 
bestow universal favour commensurate with universal sin (Rom. xi. 82); be dwells on the solution of 
dualism In unity and the tending of all things into God (tit avr^ ra rjirru. Root, xi 80—^ ; his 
whole splendid philosophy of history consists in showing (Rom. Qal. passim) that each lower and 
sadder sto^ and moment of man's condition U a necessary means of achieving the higher; and he 
says that God, at last. * * shall be oH In all." Whatever antinonties may be left unsolved* wi Christians 
duly weigh these truths. 
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but the veiled angel, not the worst enemy, but the greatest birthright of mankind. 
Not by denunciation of unorthodoxy, not by impatient crushing of discussion, not by 
the stunning blows of indignant authority, does he meet an unbelief even so strange, 
and so closely affecting the very fundamental truths of Christianity, ns a denial of 
the resurrection ; but by personal appeals, by helpful analogies, by calm and lofty 
reasoning, by fervent exhortations, by the glowing eloquence of inspired convictions. 
Anathema would ha^ e been worse than useless ; at excommunication he does not 
so much as hint ; but the refutation of perilous error by the presentation of ennobling 
tmth has won, in the confirmation of the faith, in the brightening of the hope of 
centuries, its high and permanent reward. 

Lot us also observe that St. Paul’s inspired conviction of the Pesurrection rests, 
like all his theology', on the thought that the life of the Christian is a life “in Christ.” 
On Plato’s fancies about our reminiscence of a pre^dous state of being he does not 
touph ; but for the unfulfilled ideas on which Plato builds he offers the fulfilled ideal 
of Christ. He founds no arguments, as Kant doas, on the failure of mankind to 
obey the “ categorical imperative” of duty ; but he points to the Sinless Man. He 
does not follow the ancients in dwelling on false analogies like the butterfly ; nor is 
he misled like his very ablest contemporaries and successors by the then prevalent 
fable of the Phoenix. He does not argue from the law of continuity, or the inde- 
structibility of atoms, or tho permanence of force, or the general belief of mankind. 
But his main thought, his main argument is — Ye are Clirist’s, and Christ is risen ; 
if ye died with him to sin, ye shall also live with him to righteousness here, and 
therefore to glory hereafter. The life ye now live is lived in the faith of the Son of 
(rod, and being eternal in its very nature, contains in itself the pledge of its own 
inextinguishable vitality. He teaches us alike in the phenomena of human sin and 
of human sanctity to see the truth of the Resurrection. For the forgiveness of sin 
Christ died ; for the reward and the hope and the supj>ort of holiness he lives at the 
right hand of God. He does not so much argue in favour of the Resurrection as 
represent it, and make us feel its force. The Cliristian’s resurrection from the death 
of sin to the life of righteousness transcends and involves the lesser miracle of his 
resurrection from the sleep of death to the life of heaven. 

18. The Epistle closes with practical directions and salutations. Ho establishes 
a weekly offertory, as he had done in Galatia, for the saints at Jerusalem. Ho tells 
them that he will either — should it be worth while — take it himself to Jerusalem, 
or entrust it with commendatory letters from them, to any delegates whom they 
might approve. He announces without comment his altered intention of not taking 
them en route as he went to Macedonia, as well as on his return, and so giving them 
a double visit, hut tells them that he should come to them by way of Macedonia, and 
probably spend the winter with them, that they might help him on his further 
journey ; and that he means to remain in Ephesus till Pentecost, because a gpreat 
door is open to him, and there are many adversaries. 

Timothy will perhaps come to them. If so they are not to despise liis youth, or 
alarm his timidity by opposition, but to aid his holy work, and to help him peacefully 
on his w'ay to the AjM^stle with those who accomf^ied him. They had asked that 
ApoUos might visit them. St. Paul had done his best to second their wishes, but 
Apollos— though holding out hopes of a future visit — declined to come at present, 
actuated in all probability by a generous feeling that, under present circumstances, 
his visit would do more harm than good.* 

Then a brief vivid exhortation. Watch ! stand in the faith ! bo men ! be 
strong ! let all your affairs be in love.” 

Th^ a few words of kindly eulogy of Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus— of 
earliest Achaian convert — who devoted ihemselves to 
to the ^mts, and by their visit had consoled him for his absence from them, 
elicitmg this Epistle. He urges them to pay due regard and deference 
to all Such true labourers. It is not impossible that these few words may have been 

* xvl. 12, does not mean « Apollos' will," but (probably) •'God’s wlU." 
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added bv an atterthougbt, lest the Corinthians should suppose that it was from these 
— especially if they were of Chloe’s household — that St. Paul had heard such dis- 
tressing accounts of the Church, and so should bo inclined to receive them badly on 
their return. Then the final autog^ph salutation ; — 

** The salutation of me, Paul, with my own hand ; ” but before he can pen the 
final benediction, there is one more outburst of strong and indignant feeling. ** If 
any one lovoth not the Lord, let him bo Anathema ; * Biaranatll^, the Lord is near. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.** That would have been the 
natural ending, but he had had so much to reprobate, so many severe things to say, 
that to show how unabated, in spite of all, was his affection for them, he makes the 
unusual addition, “ My love be with you all in Christ Jesus. Amen.” * So ends the 
longest and, in some respects, the grandest and most characteristic of his Epistles. 
He had suppressed indeed all signs of the deep emotion with which it had been 
written ; but when it was despatched he dreaded the results it might produce — 
dreaded whether he should have said too much ; dreaded the possible alienation, by 
any over-severity, of those whom ho had only desired to win. His own soul was all 
quivering with its hnlf-stiflcd thunder, and he was afraid lest the flash which he had 
sent forth should scathe too deeply the souls at which it had been hurled. He would 
even have given much to recall it,* and awaited with trembling anxiety the earliest 
tidings of the manner in which it w'ould be received- But God overruled all for 
good ; and, indeed, the very writings which spring most naturally and spontaneously 
from a noble and sincere emotion, are often those that produce the deepest impres- 
sion upon the world, and are less likely to be resented — at any rate, are more likely 
to be useful — than the tutored and polished utterances which are carefully tamed 
do^vn into the limits of correct conventionality. Not only the Church of Corinth, 
but the whole world, has gained from the intensity of the Apostle’s feelings, and the 
impetuous spontaneity of the language in which they were expressed. 


CHAJ^TER XXXIIT. 

SECOND EPISTLE TO THE COPINTH I.\ .VS. 

“There are three crowns; the crown of the Law, the crown of the Priesthood, and 
the crown of Royalty : but the crown of a good name mounts above them alL ” — Pirkt 
AbhCUi, iv. 19. 

W HEN St. Paul left Ephosiis he went straight to Troas, with the same high 
motive by which ho was always actuated — that of preaching the Gospel of 
Clirist.* Ho liad visited the town before, but his stay there had been 
shortened by the imploring vision of the man of Macedon, which had decided 
bis great intention to carry the Gospel into Europe. But though his preach- 

1 I cannot pretend to understand what St. Paul exactly meant by this. Ck^mmentators call it an 
** imprecation •, bat each an ** Imprecation " does not seem to me like St PanL Anathema ia the 
Hebrew cherem of Lev. xx^i. 29 ; Num. xzi. S, S (Hormah) ; Josh. vi. 17. But the later Jews used 
it for ** excommunication,'* whether of the temporary sort (nidai) or the severe. The severest form 
was called ShenuUha, The Fathers mostly take it to mean *' exoommnnioitioii** here, and In Otl. t 
8, 0, and some see In Marancttha an allusion to Shem tuha (the name cometh). But ptobaUy those 
ore after-thougbta. It la a sudden expression of deep feehog ; and that it is leas terrible than it 
sounds we may hope from 1 Cor. v. & : 1 Tim. L 20, whore the ohl^ct is amendment not wrath. For 
** anathematise " see Matt. xxvi. 74 ; Acts xxili. 12. 

* Tlie subscription Is, as usual, spmions. It arose firom a mistaken tnfhrenee from xvi. 6. The 
letter itself shows that it was written in Ephesus (xvi. 8), and though Stepluuaaa, and 

Achaiacus may have hoen its bearera, Timotheua could not have been. 

» 2 Cor. vll. 8. * 2 Cor. 11. If, IX 

A A 
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ing was now successful, and ** a door was opened for him in the Lord,**' he 
could not stay there from extreme anxiety. “ Ho had no rest for his spirit, 
because ho found not Titus his brotlier.” Titus had been told to rejoin him 
at Troas ; but perhaps the precipitation of St. PauPs departure from Ephesus 
had brought him to that town earlier than Titus had expected, and, in the 
uncertain navigation of those days, delays may easily have occurred. At any 
rate, he did not come, and Paul grew more and more uneasy, until in that 
intolerable oppression of spirit ho felt that he could no longer continue his 
work, and left Troas for Macedonia. Tliere, at last, he mot Titus, who 
relieved his painful tension of mind by intelligence from Corinth, which, 
although chequered, was yet on the main point favourable. From Titus he 
learnt that his change of plan about the visit had given ground for un- 
favourable criticism ,2 and that many injurious remarks on his character and 
mode of action had been iudustnously disseminated, especially by one Jewish 
teacher.^ Still, the effect of the first Epistle had been satisfactory. It had 
caused grief, but the grief had been salutary, and had issued in an outburst of 
yearning affection, lamentation, and zeal.^ Titus himself had been received 
cordially, yet ndth feai* and trembling." The offender denounced in his letter 
had been promptly and even severely dealt with,® and all that St. Paul had 
said to Titus in praise of the Church had been justified by what he saw.^ 
Accordingly, ho again sent Titus to them,® to finish the good work which ho 
had begun, and wdth him ho sent the tried and faithful brother “ whose praise 
is in the Gospel through all the Churches ; ” ® and this time Titus was not 
only ready but even anxious to go.'® 

In what town of Macedonia St. Paul had met with Titus, and also with 
Timothy, we do not know. Great uncertainty hangs over the details of their 
mo\ ements, and indeed all the events of this part of the journey aro loft in 
obscurity : we can only conjecture that during it St. Paul had oven travelled 
as far as lUyricum." At some point in tho journey, but probably not at 
Philippi, as the subscription to the Epistle says— because, as is evident from 
the Epistle itself, he had visited most of the Churches of Macedonia,'^— ho 
m-ote his Second Epistle to the Corinthians. From it we learn that, whatever 
may have been in this region the special nature of his affliction— whether 
grievous sickness, or external persecutions, or inward anxieties, or apparently 
all of these combined— his stay in Macedonia had suffered from the same 
overwhelming distress which had marked the close of his residence in Ephesus, 


' The use of this expression by St. Luke is one of the many interesting traces of hii 
personal intercourse with St. Paul. (See 1 Cor. xvL 9.) 

2 2 Cor. i. 17. « ji. 5_io. 

» m. 1; V. 11; Tii 2, 3; X. 10; xi 18-20. 7 vii. 14. 

* viu 13, 1.5. 9 jg 23. 

viii. 17. ;niat there was a slight unwillingness the first time seems to be shown hr 
the way in which St. Paul felt himself obliged to encourage him in his mission, 
n Kom. XV. 19. 

would reach^’ 1 ; tx- 2. Philippi, on the other hand, would bo the first city which he 
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and which had driven him out of Troas.^ The Churches were themselves in a 
state of affliction, which Paul had naturally to share, ^ and he describes his 
condition as one of mental and physical prostration : “ Our flesh had no rest, 
but we are troubled on every side; from without fightings, from within 
fears.” ^ And this helps to explain to us the actual phenomena of the letter 
written amid such circumstances. If Hope is the key-note of tlie Epistle to 
the Tlicssalonians, Joy of that to the Philippians, Faith of that to the 
Bonmtis, and Heavenly Things of that to the Ephesians, Affliction is 
the one predominent word in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians.^ The 
Epistles to the Thessalonians contain his views on the Second Advent ; the 
Ei)istle to the Galatians is his trumpet-note of indignant defiance to retro- 
grading Judaisers ; the Epistle to the Romans is the systematic and, so to 
speak, scientific statement of his views on what may bo called, in modem 
language, the scheme of salvation ; the Epistle to the Philippians is his out- 
pouring of tender and gladdened affection to his most beloved converts ; tlie 
First Epistle to the Corinthians shows us how he applied the principles of 
Christianity to daily life in dealing with the flagrant aberrations of a most 
unsatisfactory Church ; his Second Epistle to the Corinthians opens a window 
into the very emotions of his heart, and is the agitated self-defence of a 
wounded and loving spirit to ungrateful and erring, yet not wholly lost or 
wholly incorrigible souls.” ^ 

And this self-defence was not imnecessary. In this Epistle we find St. 
Paul for the first time openly confronting the Judaising reaction which 
assumed such formidable dimensions, and threatened to obliterate every 
distinctive feature of the Gospel which he preached. It is clear that in some 
of the Cliurches which he had founded there sprang up a Judaic party, whose 
hands were strengthened by commendatory letters from Jerusalem, and who 
not only combated his opinions, but also grossly abused his character and 
motives. By dim allusions and oblique intimations we trace their insidious 
action, and in this Epistle we find ourselves face to face with them and their 
unscrupulous opposition. It differs greatly from the one that preceded it. 
St. Paul is no longer combating the folly of fancied wisdom, or the abuse of 
true liberty. He is no longer occupied with the rectification of practical dis- 
orders and theoretical heresies. He is contrasting his own claims with those 
of his opponents, and maintaining an authority which liad been most rudely 
and openly impugned. 

It is not impossible that the attack had been suggested by St. Paul's 

1 viii. 2. - iv. 8 — 12, 3 \ 

< BXifiofxai (2 Cor. i. 4, 6, 8 ; ii. 4 ; iv. 8; viii. Ki;. * 

The Apostle ix>urs out his heart to them, and beseeches them, in return, not for 
a cold, diy, critical appreciation of his eloquence, or a comparison of his with other 
doctrines, but the s^ipathy of churchmen, if not the affection of children.” Parts of 
the Epistle, taken idone, might seem to be “ almost painfully personsd,” and we ** might 
bavo thought that tho man ha<I got the better of the ambas^iaor. But when we loam 
how essentially the man and tho ambassador are inseparable, then the * folly,' the 
b mating, the shame, are not mere I'evelatious of character, but revelations of the close 
holds by which one man is related to another ” (Jkfaurioe, unitff, 488), 

A A 2 
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sentence on the incestaons offender.^ Kfis case seems to have originated a 
quarrel among the Corinthian Christians, of whom some sided with him and 
some with his father. It is clear upon the face of things that we do not know 
all the circumstances of the case, since it is all but inconceivable that, had 
thei*e been no extenuating fact, he should have found defenders for a crime 
which excited the horror of the very heathen. Even those who placed 
sensuality on the same level as eating meats offered to idols, and therefore 
regarded it as a matter of indifference — whose view St. Paul’ so nobly refutes 
in his first Epistle — could not have sided with this person if there were no 
palliating element in his offence. And, indeed, if this had not been the case, 
he would scarcely have ventured to continue in Church membership, and to 
be, with his injured father, a frequenter of their love-feasts and partaker in 
their sacraments. It may be quite true, and indeed the allusions to him in the 
Second Epistle show, that he was weak rather than wicked. But even this 
would have been no protection to him in a wrong on which Gallic himself 
would have passed a sentence of death or banishment, and which the Mosaic 
law had punished with excision from the congregation.® There must there- 
fore have been something which could be urged against the heinousness of his 
ti-ansgression, and St. Paul had distinctly to tell the Corinthians that there 
was no personal feeling mixed up with his decision.^ His words had evidently 
implied that the Church was to be assembled, and there, with his spirit 
present with them, to hand him over to Satan, so that judgment might come 
on his body for the salvation of his soul. That is what he practically tells the 
Church to do. Did they do it ? It seems to be at least doubtful. That they 
withdrew from his communion is cei-tain ; and the very threat of excommuni- 
cation which hung over him— accompanied, as he and the Church thought 
that it would be, with supernatural judgments— was sufficient to plunge him 
into the depths of misery and penitence. Sickness and death were at this 
time very prevalent among the Corinthian converts, and St. Paul told them 
that this was a direct punishment of their profanation of the Lord’s Supper. 
It is clear that the offender was not contumacious, and in liis Second Epistle 
St. Paul openly forgives him, and remits his sentence, a2»parcnf]y on <Iio 
ground that the Corinthians had already done so. In fact, since the desired 
end of the man’s repentance, and the purging of the Church from all com- 
plicity with or immoral acquiescence in his crime had been attained without 
resorting to extreme measures, St. Paul even exhorts the Corinthians to 
console and forgive the man, and, in fact, restore him to full Church mem- 
bership. Still, it does seem as if they had not exactly followed the Apostle’s 


theory that the offender of the second Epistle is an entirely different person, 
aUuded to m some lost intermediate letter, seems to me untenable, in spite of tlie con- 
se^s of eminent cntics (De Wette, Bleek, Credner, Olshausen, Ncander, Ewald, kc ). 
who, m some fom or other, adopt such a hypothesis. I see nothing inconsistent with 
the older view either m the tone of 1 Cor., or the effect it produced, or in St Paul’s 
excitement, or m the movements of Titus, or in the language about tho offence.* But I 
have not sjiace to enter more fully into the controversy, 

® Lev. xvii. 8 ; xx. 11 ; Deut. xxvii. 20. i 2 Cor. vii, 11, 12. 
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advice, and aa if the party opposed to him had, so to speak, turned upon him 
and repudiated his authority. They said that ho had not come, and he would 
not come. It was all very well to write stern and threatening letters, but it 
was not by letters, but by the exercise of miraculous power, that Kephas had 
avenged the wrongs of the Church and of the Spirit on Ananias and Sap- 
phire, and on Simon Magus. Paul could not do this. How could it be 
expected of a man so mean of aspect, so vacillating in purpose, so inefficient 
in speech ? It was not Paul who had been chosen as the twelfth Apostle, nor 
was he an Apostle at all. As the abuses among his followers showed that 
his teaching was dangerous, so his inability to rectify them was a proof that 
his authority was a delusion. The very fact that he had claimed no support 
from his converts only marked how insecure he felt his position to be. What 
the Church really wanted was the old stringency of the Mosaic Law; 
some one from Jerusalem ; some true Apostle, with his wife, who would rule 
them with a real supremacy, or at least some emissary from James and the 
brethren of the Lord, to preach ‘‘another Gospel,’* more accordaut with the 
will of Jesus Himself.^ Paul, they implied, had never known Jesus, and 
misrepresented Him altogether ; ^ for He had said that no jot or tittle of the 
law should pass, and that the children’s bread should not bo cast to dogs. 
Paul preached himself,^ and indeed seemed to be hardly responsible for what 
he did preach. He was half demented ; and yet there was some method in 
his madness, which showed itself partly in self-importance and partly in 
avarice, both of which were very injurious to the interests of his followers.* 
WTiat, for instance, could be more guileful and crafty than his entire conduct 
about this collection which he was so suspiciously eager to set on foot ? * He 
had ordered them to get up a subscription in his first letter;® had, in 
answer to their inquiries,^ directed that it should be gathered, as in the Gala- 
tian Churches, by a weekly ofEertory, and had, since this, sent Titus to 
stimulate zeal in the matter. Now certainly a better emissary could not 
possibly have been chosen, for Titus was himself a Greek, and therefore well 
fitted to manage matters among Greeks; and yet had visited Jenisalem, so 
that he could speak from ocular testimony of the distrt^ss which was prevalent 
among the poorer brethren ; and had further been present at tlie great meet- 
iug in Jerusalem at which Paul and Baruabas had received the special request 
to be mindful of the poor. Yet even tliis admirably judicious appointment, 
and the transparent independence and delicacy of mind which had made Paul 
— with an insight into their chai*actor which, as events showed, was but too 
prescient — entirely to refuse all suppori from them, was unable to protect 
him from the coarse insinuation that this was only a cunning device to hide 
liis real intentions, and give him a securer grasp over Uieir money. Such 

» See HauBrath, p. 420. * 2 Cor. xi. 4. » 2 Cor. xiL 5, 

* V, 13, ttr« xi. 1, fiot/ /Ai/rptiv n oi^poavtnjt' 10, /iiy nV fu 

luiyi «Im4 ^of* xii* 6). 

® xii. 16, vavovpyot lAo^r. Kvideutly the quotation of a slander, 

which he proceed to refute. 

* The one no longer extant. 7 i Oor. xvi. 1--4. 
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were the base and miserable innuendoes against which even a Paul had 
deliberately to defend himself ! Slander, like some vile adder, has rustled in 
the dry leaves of fallen and withered hearts since the world began. Even 
the good are not always wholly free from it, and the early Christian Church, 
so far from being the pure ideal bride of the Lord Jesus which we often 
imagine her to be, was (as is proved by all the Epistles) in many respects as 
little and in some respects even less pure than ours. The clirisom-robo of 
baptism was not preserved immaculate either in that or in any other age. 
The Church to which St. Paul was writing was, we must remember, a com- 
munity of men and women of whom the majority had been familiar from the 
cradle with the meanness and the vice of the poorest ranks of heathenism in 
the corruptest city of heathendom. Their ignorance and weakness, their past 
training and their present poverty, made them naturally suspicious ; and 
though we cannot doubt that they were morally the best of the class to which 
they belonged, though there may have been among them many a voiceless 
Epictetus — a slave, but dear to the immortals — and though their very re- 
ception of Christianity proved an aspiring heart, a tender conscience, an 
enduring spirit, yet many of them had not got beyond the inveteracy of life- 
long habits, and it was easy for any pagan or Judaic sophister to lime their 
“ wild hearts and feeble wings.” But God’s mercy overrules evil for good, 
and we owe to the worthless malice of obscure Judaic calumniators the lessons 
which we may learn from most of St. Paul’s Epistles.' A trivial characteristic 
will often show better than anything else the general drift of any work, and 
as we have already pointed out the prominence in this Epistle of the thought 
of “ tribulation,” so we may now notice that, though “ boasting ” was of all 
things the most alien to St. Paul’s genuine modesty, the most repugnant to 
his sensitive humility, yet the boasts of his unscrupulous opponents so com- 
pletely drove him into the attitude of self-defence, that the word “ boasting ” 
occurs no less than twenty-nine times in these few chapters, whUe it is only 
found twenty-six times in aU the rest of St. Paul’s writings.^ 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and those to the Galatians and 
Romans, represent the three chief phases of his controversy with Judaism. 
In the Epistle tb the Galatians he overthrew for ever the repellent demand 
that the Gentiles should bo circumcised ; in the Epistle to the Romans he 
established for ever the thesis that Jews and Gentiles were equally guilty, and 
could be justified only by faith, and not by works. In both these Epistles he 
establishes, from different points of view, the secondary and purely dis- 
ciplinary functions of the law as a preparatory stage for the dispensation of 
free grace. In both Epistles he shows conclusively that instead of the false 

1 '^e authenticity of the letter has never been questioned. The three main divisions 
J:**.®* h— vii. Hortatory and retrospective, with an under-current of apology, viii., ix. 
Directions about the contribution, x. — ^xui. Defence of his Apostolic position. The 
more minute analysis will be seen as we proceed. But it is the least systematic, as the 
First IS the most systematic of all his writings. 

2 Especially in 2 Cor. x., xi., xiL This finds its illustration in the prominence of 
tnflatum m 1 Cor. passim ; but only elsewhere in Col. li. 18. 
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assertion that it is in vain to be a Ohristian without being a Jew,^ should be 
substituted the very opposite statement, that it is in yain to be a Christian if, 
as a Christian, one relies on being a Jew as well. But, however irresistible 
his arguments might be, they would be useless if the Judaists succeeded in 
impugning his Apostolic authority, and proving that he had no right to be 
regarded as a teacher. The defence of his claims was, therefore, very far 
from being a mere personal matter ; it involved nothing less than a defence of 
the truth of his Gospel. Yet this defence against an attack so deeply wound- 
ing, and so injurious to his cause, was a matter of insuperable difficulty. His 
opponents could produce their commendatory letters,” and, at least, claimed 
to possess the delegated authority of the Apostles who had lived with Jesus 
(2 Cor. iii. 1 — 18). Tliis was a thing which Paul could not and would not do. 
He had not derived his authority from the Twelve. His intercourse with 
them had been but slight. His Apostolate was conferred on him, not 
mediately by them, but immediately by Christ. He had, indeed, “ seen the 
Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 1), but on this he would not dwell, partly because his direct 
intercourse with Christ had been incomparably smaller than that of a Peter 
or a James ; and partly because he clearly saw, and wished his converts to see, 
that spiritual union was a thing far closer and more important than personal 
companionship. To two things only could he appeal : to the visions and 
revelations which he had received from the Lord, above all, his miraculous 
conversion ; and to the success, the activity, the spiritual power, which set a 
seal of supernatural approval to his unparalleled ministry.! But the first of 
these claims was deliberately set aside as subjective, both in his own lifetime 
and a century afterwards.® The difficulty of convincing his opponents on this 
subject reflects itself in his passion, a passion which rose in part because it 
forced upon him the odious semblance of self-assertion. His solo irresistible 
weapon was “ the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of Ged.” 

I will now proceed to give an outline of this remarkable letter, which, 
from the extreme tension of mind with which it was written, and the constant 
struggle between the emotions of thankfulness and indignation,* is more 
difficult in its expressions and in its causal connections than any other. The 
labouring style, — the interchange of bitter irony with pathetic sincerity, — the 
manner in which word after word— now “ tribulation,” now “consolation,” 
now “ boasting,” now “ weakness,” — now “simplicity,” now “ manifestation,^ 
takes possession of the Apostle’s mind— serve only to throw into relief the 


1 2 Cor. ii. 14 ; iii. 2 ; x, 20— 23 ; 1 Cor. ix. 1 ; xv. 10, &c, 

^ Pr. (Element. Horn, xvii. 13, seq. irit hi <roi ical irtorevtrofier avrh . , , } W 

oTTOTe axnov to. ivayria rfj SihaCKoAttf ; 

* But, as Dean Stanley observes (Cor., p. 348), “ the thankfulness of the 6rst part is 
darkened by the indignation of the third, and even the directions about the busiuess of 
the contribution are coloured by the reflections both of his ioy and of his grief. And in 
all those portions, though in themselves strictly personal, the Apostle is borne away into 
the higher region in which he habitually lived, so that this Epistle becomes the most 
striking instance of what is the case more or less with all his writings, a new philosophy 
of life poured foi*th not through systematic treatises, but through occasional bursts of 
human feeling.” 
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frequent bursts of impassioned eloquence. The depth of tenderness which is 
here revealed towards all who wore noble and true, may serve as a measure 
for the insolence and wrong which provoked in the concluding chapters so 
stem an indignation. Of all the Epistles it is the one which enables us to 
look deepest into the Apostle’s heart. 

Another characteristic of the letter has been observed by the quick insight 
of Bengel. “ The whole letter,” he says, “ reminds us of an itinerary, but 
interwoven with the noblest precepts.” “ The very stages of his journey are 
impressed upon it,” says Dean Stanley, “ the troubles at Ephesus, the anxiety 
of Troas, the consolations of Macedonia, the prospect of moving to Corinth.” ^ 
After the greeting, in which he associates Timothy — who was probably his 
amanuensis — with himself, and with brief emphasis stylos himself an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God,” he begins the usual expression 
of thankfulness, in which the words tribulation ” and ‘‘ consolation ” are 
inextricably intertwined, and in which ho claims for the Corinthians a union 
with him in both. 

“Blessed be the God and Fatber of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies, and God of all consolation, who consoleth us in all our tribulation, that we 
may be able to console those in all tribulation, l>y tlie consolation wherewith 
we are ourselves consoled by God. For as the sufferings of Christ abound towards 
US, so by Christ aboundeth also our consolation. But whether wo are troubled, it 
is for your consolation and salvation which worketh in the endurance of the samo 
sufferings which we also suffer, and our hope is sure on your behalf ; 2 or whether 
we are consoled, it is for your consolation and salvation, knowing that as ye are 
partakers of the sufferings, so also of the consolation.” ^ 

He then alludes to the fearful tribulation, excessive and beyond his strength, 
whether caused by outward enemies or by sickness, through which he has just 
passed in Asia, w'hich has brought him to the verge of dosi^aii' and of the grave, in 
order that he may trust solely in Him who raiseth the dead. * ‘ Who from such a 
death rescued us, and will rescue, on whom wo have hoped that even yet will lie 
rescue.” And as it was the suj)plication of many wliich had won for him this groat 
ebarism, he asks that their thanksgivings may be added to those of many, and that 
their prayers may still be continued in his belialf.'* 

For however vile might be the insinuations against him, lie is proudly conscious 
of the simplicity * and sincerity of his relations to all men, and especially to them, 
“not in carnal wisdom, but in the grace of God.” Some had suspected him of 
writing private letters and secret mcss<'igcs, of intriguing in fact with individual 
members of his congregation ; but ho tells them that ho wrote nothing except what 
they are now reading, and fully recognise, as ho hopes they will continue to 
recognise, and even more fully than heretofore, even as some of them® already 
recognised, that they and he are a mutual subject of boasting in the day of tho 
Lord. Thii was tho reason why he had originally intended to pay them two visits 
instead of one. Had he then been guilty of the levity, tho fickleness, tho caprice 

1 The tliread of the Epistle is liistorical, but It is interwoven with dhrresftiong. The broken 
threads of narrative will be found in i 8, 16; ii. 1, 12, 13; vU. 6: viii. 1; ix. 2; xUi, 1. 

* Verse G. This is the jKjsition of these words In most uncials, 

3 “Cominanlo sanctorum," Phil. ii. 26 (Bengel). 

^ ^ ■> 8. Hart i^aTropTjWjwu, though generally be was airopoiificvo? ovk i^airopovfiti^, 

T°^ Bavdrov to the question, “ How will It all end ? " the only answer seemod to 
Death. Koff unfp^oATJ^'• iv. 17 ; Rom. vii. 13 ; 1 Cor. xii. 31 ; Gal. i. 13. 

/ 1 - o * I the charge of duplicity, U a characteristic word of this Epistle 

(viij 2 ; ix. 1 1, 1.3 ; vi. 3) ; but here, m, A, iT, C, K, read ayidniTu * 

® 1. 14, ano ixtpovu 
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with which he had been charged in changing his plan? Bid the “ Y^, yes ” of 
his purposes mean much the same thing as “ No, no,^’ like the mere shifting feeble- 
ness of an aimless man ? ^ Well, if they chose to say this of him aa a nuin, at any 
rate, thore wasowe emphatic “Yes,” one unalterable fixity and afiirmation about 
him, and that was his preaching of Christ. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, preached 
by him and Silvanus and Timotheus, had proved Himself to be not “Yes” and 
“No;” but in Him was God’s infinite “Yes,” and therefore also the Christian’s 
everlasting Amen to all God’s promises.^ He who confirmed all of them alike into 
the Anointed (eif xP^(rroif)i and anointed them was God, who also set His 

seal on them, and gave them in their hearts the earnest of His Spirit. ^ He called 
God to witness upon his own soul that it was with a desire to spare them that he 
no longer earned to Corinth. And then, conscious that jealous eyes would dwell on 
every phrase of his letter, and if possible twist its meaning against him, he tells 
them that by using the expression “ sparing them,” he does not imply any ehiiin to 
lord it over their faiths for faith is free and by it they stand; but that he is speaking 
as a fellow- worker of their joy, and therefore he had decided that his second visit to 
them should not be in grief.® Was it natural that he should like to grieve those 
who caused him joy, or be grieved by those from whom he ought to receive joy ? 
liis joy, he felt sure, was theirs also, and therefore he had written to them instead 
of coming ; and that previous letter — sad as were its contents — had not been written 
to grieve them, but had been written in much tribulation and compression of heart 
and many tears, tliat they might recognise how more abundantly he loved them. 
Grief, indeed, there had been, and it had fallen on him, but it had not come on him 
only, but partly on them, and ho did not wish to press heavily on them aU.® And 
the sinner who had caused that common grief had been sufficiently censured by the 
reprobation of the majority of them ; ^ so that now, on the contrary, they should 
forgive and comfort him, that a person such as he was — guilty, disgiticed, hut now 
sincerely penitent — may not be swallowed up by his excessive grief. Let them 
now assure him of their love. The object of the former letter had been fulfilled 
in testing their obedience. If thai/ forgave (as they liad partially done already, in 
net strictly carrjdng out his decision), so did he; “ and what I have forgiven, if 


^ I have never been even approximately satisfied with any explanation of ibis paasa^ 
St. Chrysostom makes it moan, “ Did I show levity, or do I plan after the flesh that the yea with 
rne must be always yea, and the nay always nay, as it is with a man of the world who makes bis 
jdaus independently of God’s over-ruling of them?” As there are no empliatic affirmations in the 
case, Matt. v. 87, James v. 12, throw no light on the passage, unless some such words had l»eeu 
quoted a^inst him in the pervertod sense that when once you have said a thing you must at all 
costs do it, however completely circumstances have chang^. 

* Compare the (*’ Verily, verily ") of which the GosjKils are so full, I read fiib mol U 

avTov, with A, B, C, D, F, O. 

« appafiijv, earacst-money, port-payment, vpoxarafioKi ^ ; an ancieut Oen. xxx\iil, 17, 18 ; 

nrrhaho—Pl&wt. Jitid. lYoi. 40) and modem word (Pr. arrftes)made current by Semitic commerce. 
(Cf. aTrapxi?, Rom. viii. 23.) 

* i. 2:i. Here, and as, I believe, in ii, 1 and xiii. 1, he speaks of his intended visit as a real 
one. The E. V, mistakes ovnen, "no longer,*' for oimw, “not yet; "but the expression really 
illustrates the much-disputed verses to which I have referr^, and Inclines me to tlie opinion that 
8t. Paul had not visited Corinth more than once when this letter was written. But the question is 
one of very small importsmee, tliough so mudi has been written on it. 

» Lit., “ not again to come to you in grief," as he would be doLi^; ^ho had visited them once in 
grief, and were then obliged to come a second time in tlie same spirit. No doubt the words IHeimlly 
imply tliat ho had already once visited them in ^ef, and that expression would hardlv be correct 
for h\a first visit ; but he merely uses it in his \’ivid way as tliou^ his intended visit— which, had be 
carried it out, would have been in grief— had been a real visit The waAii* ia even omitted in D, E, 
F, G. Theodoret, who ought to know what Greek means, takes roAiv iidkw merely in tlm sense of 
“ re-visit." separating it from iy Aihrp altogether. 

® This is another of those ambiguous expressions — due to the emotion of the writer and the 
delicacy of the subjects of which he is treating, and his desire to be kind and Just thougb there was 
so much to blame— about which it Is impossible to feel any certainty of the exact ex|huiatiou. 1 
have partly followed tlie view of St. Chrysostom. 

7 S<me had evideutly been rocalcitrant. In il 6 the word fbr “ puniahment is not 

or rifutfota ; but the general meaning is that of punishment (Wmd. iU. 10^ Philo, 
sol hriri/uuMr, “ on rewards and punishments." 
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I have forgiven anything, i is for your sakes, in the presence* of Christ, that we 
may not be over-reached by Satan, for we are not ignorant of his devices.” * 
Well, he did mt come to them, and he did write, and what was the consequence P 
His anxiety to know the effect produced by his letter and change of plan was bo 
intense, that it almost killed him. Successful as was the opening which he found 
for the Gospel of Clirist at Troas, he abandoned his work there, because he could 
not endure the disappointment and anguish of heart which the non-arrival of Titus 
caused him. He therefore went to Macedonia. There at last he mot Titus, but he 
omits to say so in his eagerness to thank God, who thus drags him in triumph in 
the service of Christ. Everywhere the incense of that triumph was burnt; to 
some it was a sweet savour that told of life, to others a sign of imminent death. 
St. Paul is so possessed by the metaphor that he does not even pause to disentangle 
it. He is at once the conquered enemy dragged in triumph, and the incense burned 
in sign of the victor’s glory. The burning incense is a sign to some of life ever- 
renewed in fresh exultation ; to others of defeat ever deepening into death. To him- 
self, at once the captive and the sharer in the triumph, it is a sign of death, and of 
daily death, and yet the pledge of a life beyond life itself.* And who is sufficient 
for such ministry ? For he is not like the majority ^ — the hucksters, the adultera- 
ters, the fraudulent retailers of the Word of God, — but as of sincerity, but as of CJod 
— in the presence of God he speaks in union with Christ.® 

Is this self-commendation to them ? Does he need letters of introduction to 
them ? 7 And here, again, follows one of the strangely mingled yet powerful meta- 
phors so peculiar to the greatest and most sensitive imaginations. “Ye are our 
Epistle,” 6a3"8 St. Paul, “ written on our hearts, recognised and read by all men, 
being manifestly an Epistle of Christ, ministered by us, written not with ink, but 
with the spirit of the living God ; not on stonen tablets, but on fleshen tablets — 
h^rts.”® He does not need a commendatory letter to them; they are themselves 
his commendatory letter to all men ; it is a letter of Christ, of which ho is only the 
writer ^d carrier and it is not engraved on granite like the Laws of Moses, but 
on their hearts. Thus they are at once the commendatory letter written on 
Paul’s heart, and they have a letter of Christ written on their own hearts by the 
Spirit, and of that letter Paul has been the human agent.*® 

It was a bold expression, but one which sprang &om a confidence which Christ 
inspired, and had reference to a work for God. That work was the ministry of the 
New Covenant — not of the slaying letter but of the vivifpng spirit,** for which 


1 ii. 10. The best reading seems to be 5 Kfxdpianai, eZ rt <cexap«r^at, A, B, C, F, O 
Evidently wc are here in the dark about many circumstances ; but we infer tliat St. Paul’s sentence 
of excommunication, as ordered in his former letter, iiad not been carried out, partly because some 
opposed it, bat also in part because the man repented in consequence of his exclusion from tl»o 
communion of the majority of the Church. St. Paul might liave been angry that liis plain order 
bad been disol)eyed by the Church as such ; but, on the contrary, he is satisfied with their partial 
obedience, and withdraws his order, which timely repentance harl rendered needless. 

* Cf. Prov. 30, LXX. 

» i. 12— ii. 11. 

^P** “metaphor, V. infra. Excursus III. The last great triumph at Rome had been tlrnt of 
Claudius, when Caradoc was among the captives. 

T • ^ ’’■oAAol is a strong expression, but ol Aoiirol, “the rest,’" the reading of D, E, F, G, 

J, IS still more impassioned. It Is possible that this may have been softened into the other reading, 
j^t ^ ot ttoAAoi has been softened into iroXXoL We must remember bow many and diverse were 
t^he elements of error at Corinth— conceit, faction, Pharisaism, licenoe, self-assertion ; and 8t. Paul 
(Rom. V.) seems to use oi iroAAol peculiarly. 

« ii. 12-17 fcf. Isa. 1. 22, LXX.). 

burning against 8t. Paulin the second 
^ because he had no iirioroAil ovorrarucal from James. All who 
^m^ithout such letters were to be regarded as false prophets, false apostles, Ac. (Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 
13 ' 12.) , (Ps. Clem. Recogn. Iv. 84 ; Horn. xi. S^) v- . v 

xl 19 xvift*i8 metaphor compare Prov, Hi. 3 ; vli, 8 ; Esek. 

identification of the seed sown and the hearU that receive it in Mark Iv. 16. 
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God gave the safficienojr. And what a glorious ministry! If the ministry of the 
Law — tending in itself to death, written in earthly lettc^ graven on granite slabs, 
— yet displayed itself in such glory that the children of Israel could not gaze on 
the face of Moses because of the glory of his countenance, wliich was rapidly fading 
away,* how much more glorious was the Ministry of Life, of Righteousness, of the 
Spirit, which by comparison outdazzles that other glory into mere darkness,^ and is 
not transitory (8id 96^71$) but permanent {iy It was the sense of being 

enctrusted with that ministry which gave him confidence. Moses used to put a veil 
over his face that the children of Israel might not see the evanescence of the transient ; 
and the veil which he wore on his bright countenance when he spoke to them reminds 
him of the veil which they yet wore on their hardened understandings when his 
Law was read to them, wliich should only begin to bo removed the moment they 
turned from Moses to Christ,® from the letter to the spirit, from slavery to freedom. 
But he and all the ministers of Christ gazed with no veil upon their faces upon IIU 
glory reflected in the mirror of Ilis Gospel ; and in their turn wjeing that image as 
in a mirror,^ caught that ever-brightening glory as from the Lord, the Spirit 
How could one entrusted with such a minisGy grow faint-hearted ? How could 
he — as Paul’s enemies charged him with doing — descend into “the cnypts of 
shame?” Utterly false® were such insinuations. Ho walked not in craftiness; 
he did not adulterate the pure Word of God ; but his commendatory letter, the 
only one he needed, was to manifest the truth to all consciences in God’s sight. 
There was no veil over the truths he preached ; if veil there was, it was only in the 
darkened understandings of the perishing, so darkened into unbelief by the god of 
the present world,® that the brightness of the gospel of the glory of Christ could 
not illuminate them. He it is — Christ Jesus the Lord, the image of God — He it is, 
^d not ourselves, whom Paul and all true Apostles preached. Ho had been ac- 
cused of self-seeking and self-assertion. Such sins were impossible to one who 
estimated as he did the glory of His message. All that he could preach of himself 
was that Christ was Lord, and that he was their slave for Christ’s sake. For God 
had shone in the hearts of His ministers only in order that the bright knowledge 
which they had caught from gazing, with no intervening veil, on the glory of 
Christ, might glow for the illumination of the world.^ 

A glorious ministry ; but what w’cak ministers ! Like the torches hid in Gideon’s 
pitchers, thoir treasure of light was in earthen vessels,® that the glory of their victory 
over the world and the world’s idolatries might be God’s, not theirs. This was why 
they were at once weak and strong— weak in themselves, strong in God — “in every- 
thing being troubled, yet not crushed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; pcrsecutt'il, 
but not forsaken ; flung down, but not destroyed ; always cany’ing aliout in our 
body the putting to death of the Loi-d Jesus Chnst, in order that also the Hfe of Jesus 
may be manifested in our body. For we, living as we are, are ever being handc<i 
over to death for Jesus’ sake, in oixler that the life of Jesus also may bo manifested 
in our moital flesh. So that dwith is working in us — seeing that for Christ’s sake 
and for your sakes we die daily — but life in you. The trials are mainly ours ; the 
blessings yours. Yet we know that this daily death of ours shall be followed by a 
resurrection. Ho who raised Christ shall alw luise us from the daily death of our 

» lii. 7. The word “ till ” in the E. V. of Ex. xxxiv. 83 seems to be a mistake for “ when.** He 
put on the veil, not to dim the splendour while ho spoke, but (so St. Paul here implies) to veil the 
evanescence when he had ended his words— Kara|»yov/aat (1 Cor. t 28 ; U. 0 ; vi. IS ; xiiL 8, 11 ; 
XV. 24— twenty-two times in this group of Epistles). 

* lii. 10, 11, ov ScSofovTOi rb btfiofoirjuicvov ci* tovt^ rtf juicpci. 

* iii. 10, «iri<rrpc^ . . . ireptotpclrcu. 

* iii. 18, KaroiTTpi^opavoi, Chrysostom, &o., make it mean “ reflecting,** but there teems to be 
no instance of that sense. 

> iv. 2. Cf. 1 Cor. iv. 5. Hence the prominence of the word in this EpisUe (U. 14 : 

III. 8 ; Iv. 10 ; V. 10, 11 ; vii. 12 ; xi. 6). 

® Cf. John xiv. 80 ; Eph. U. 2. ** Grandls sed horribills descriptio Satante ** (Bengel). 

7 lii. 4-iv. 6. ^ X*— 

* He was a tnttvot hcAoym (Acts ix. 15), hut the tneevof was itself btnpdictyof. ** IiO vas d' elexioue** 
(Dante, 7^. it 28). 
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afflicted lives^ and from the death in whicsh they end, and shall present us, with ^u, 
to God’s glory, hy the increase of grace and more abundant increase of thanksgiving. 
For this reason toe do not play the coward, but even if our outward man is boif'g 
destroyed, yet the inwai*d man is being renewed day by day. For tho lightness of 
our immediate affliction is working out for us, in increasing excess, an eternal weight 
of glory, since our eyes are fixed not on the visible, but on the invisible ; for the 
things visible are tninsient, but tho things invisible are eternal.® The tents of our 
earthly bodies shall be done away, but then we shall have an eternal building. We 
groan, we are burdened in this tent of flesh,® wo long to put on over it, as a robe, 
our house from heaven— if, as I assume, we shall not indeed bo found bodiless^ — that 
the mortal may be swallowed up by life.* And God, who wrought us for this end, 
has given us the earnest of His Spirit that it shall bo so. Hence, since we walk by 
faith, death itself has for us lost aU teiTors ; it will be but an admission into tho 
nearer presence of our Lord. To please Him is our sole ambition, because we shall 
each stand before His tribunal to receive the things done by the body ; — to be paid 
in kind for our goo^ and evil, not by arbitrary infliction, but by natural result.® 
This is our awful belkf, and we strive to make it yours.^ To God our sincerity is 
manifest already, and we hope that it will be to your consciences, since we tell you 
all this not by way of commending ourselves, but that you may have something of 
which to boast about us against those whoso boasts are but of superficial things. They 
call us mad,® — well, if so, it is for God ; or if we be sober-minded, it is for you.® Our 
one constraining motive is Clirist’s love. Since He died for all, all in His death died 
to sin, and therefore the reason of His death was that we may not live to ourselves, 
but to Him who died and rose again for us. From henceforth, then, wo recognise 
no relation to Him which is not purely spiritual. Your Jerusalem emissaries boast 
that they knew the living Christ ; and in consequence maintain their superiority to 
us. If we ever recognised any such claim — if we ever relied on having seen the 
living Christ — we renounce aU such views from this moment.^® ‘He who is in Christ 
is a new creation ; the old things are passed away ; lo ! all things have become new.* 
It is the spiritual Christ, the glorified Christ — whom God made to be sin for us— in 


1 “God exliibits death in the liHng, life In the dying" (AlfordV 

* Cf. Plat P/wiedo. 79. 

* Wisd, ix. 15, “the earthly taljeniade aKrjyov) weigheth doMm the mind." 

* V. 3. So I understand this diificult clause. It seems to imply some condition which is not 
that of disembodied spirits, between the death of the mortal and {he reception of the resurrection 
body (cf. Udt. v. 92 ; Thuc. iii. 58). 

* Again, notice the strange confusion of mebiphors. It is only the very greatest writers who can 
venture to write thus ; only those wliose thoughts are like a flame, that cracks the enclosing lamp of 
language that it may emit more heat and light. 

® It is not easy to see the exact correlation betwe.en the judicial process of result according to 
good and evU conduct- even ^ regards saints— and that free absolute justlflcation by faitli in Christ, 
that complete forgiveness of sins, and tearing up of the bond which !s against us, on wliich St. Paul 
dwells in v. 19, 21 ; Rom. iii. 25 ; CoL ii. 14. But faith is as little troubled by unsolved antinomies 
in the kingdom of grace as in that of nature (see infra, Excursus XXL, P. 732). 

7 V. 11. So Cl^'sostom, &c., but it is one of the many verses In this Epistle about which no 
al».solute certainty is attainable. It may mean “ knowing tliat the fear of God (tiTtiorem Domini, Vulg ) 
:& the principle of ray own life, 1 try' to persuade you of this truth ; that it is so God knows already. 

« Cf. Acts xxvi. 24. 


* “ My revelations, ecstacies, glossolaly, are phases of intercourse of my soul with God : my 
l>ractical sense and tact are for you.” 

10 2 Cor. V. 16, anb rov vvv. In Gal. i. 15, 16, 8t. Paul has said that “it pleased God to reveal Ills 
entire, absolute iraiwrtanc^ of Chiistlanity resided ih the t>erson 
of Christ. God had disclosed to him as the Son of GckI that Jesus wliora he had opposed as a false 
Messiah. But the resurrection had elevated his historic Christ far above a Jewish Messiah (1 Cor. 
XV. 8). 1 he death of Christ had severed His connexion with mere national elements, and lie was 
tnen mamrested in tlie universal and spiritual sphere in which all absolute importance of Judai.sm 
was obliterabid. St. Paul here says that since ho began to live for Christ, who died and rose, Jesus 
IS no longer for lum a Me.s8iah after the flesh. TTuit conception of Him is now purged of all sensuous 


Judaic, Jjersonal limitations, and Christ Ijecomes iiotonly one who lived and died in Judien, Imt wlni 
lives and re){p8 in the iKiart of every Christian on the absolute principle of the spiritual li f<‘." (Baur. 
Faur.n. u6. 1 When Paul had once shaken himself free, first from his unconverted Pharisalsni thou 
T earlier convictions, he grasjMjd the truth that the risen and as- 

^ded Lord of all dwarfed and shamed Uie notion of all mere local, and Cunily, and national restrlo- 
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whom God reconciled the world unto Himself, not imputing their trespassee unto 
them — whom we preach ; and our ministry is the Ministry of Reconciliation which 
God entrusted to us, and in virtue of which we, as ambassadors on Christ’s behalf, 
entreat you to be reconciled to God. ‘ Him who knew not sin He made sin on our 
behalf, that we may become the righteousness of God in Him.* * As His fellow- 
workers we entreat you, then, not to render null the acceptance of His grace in this 
the day of salvation, and that this our ministry may not be blamed, we give no 
legitimate cause of offence in anything, but in everything commend ourBelvcs* as 
ministers of God “ in much endurance, in tribulatioiH, in necessities, in pressure of 
circumstance, in blows, in piisons, in tumults, in toils, in spells of sleeplessness, in 
fastings, in pureness, in knowledge, in long-suffering, in kindness, in the Holy 
Spirit, in love unfeigned, in the word of truth, in the power of God, by the arms of 
righteousness on the right and left, by gloiy and dishonour, by iU report and good 
report ; as deceivers and yet true, as being ignored and yet recognised, as dying and 
behold wo live, as being chastened yet not being slain, as being grieved and y^ re- 
joicing, as paupers yet enriching many, as having nothing yet as having all things 
in full possession.”^ 

He may well appeal to this outburst of impassioned eloquence as a proof that his 
mouth is open and his heart enlarged towards them, and as the ground of entreaty 
that, instead of their narrow jealousies and suspicions, they would, as sons, love him 
with the same large-heartedness, and so repay him in kind, and separate themselves 
from their incongruous yoke-fellowship with unbeliefs — the unnatural participations, 
symphonies, agreements of righteousness and light with lawlessness and darkness, 
of Christ with worthlessness,® of God’s temple with idols, which forfeited the glorious 
promises of God.« Let them cleanse themselves from these cx>rruptions from within 
and from without. And then, to clench all that he has said, and for the present to 
conclude the subject, he cries, ‘Receive us ! we wronged nobody, ruined nobody, de- 
frauded nobody — such charges against us arc simply false. I do not allude to them 
to condemn you. I have said already that you are in my heart to die together and 
live together. I speak thus lioldly because of the consolation and superabundant 
j oy — in the midst of all the tribulations — which came on me in Macedonia with over- 
whelming intensity — without, battles ; within, fears. But Gkid, who consoleih the 
humble, 7 consoled us by the coming of Titus, and the good news about your reception 
of my letter, and the yearning for me, and the lamentation, and the zeal which it 
awoke on my behalf. At one time I regretted that I had written it, but, though it 
pained you, I regret it no longer, because the pain was a holy and a healing pain, 
which awoke earnestness in you — self-defence and indignation against wrong, and a 
fear and yearning towards me, and zeal for Glod, and punishment of the offender. 
It was not to take either one side or the other in the quarrel that I wrote to you, but 
that your allegiance and love to me might be manifested to yourselves® before God. 
I did not care for those people — ^their offence and quarrel. I cared only for you. 
And you stood the test. You justified all that I had boasted to Titus about you, 
and the respect and submission with which you received him have inspired me with 


' The moaning of this verse will be brought out infroj n. 472, seq. 

* The reader will observe how much the mention oi the 9vvT«TMe«u l«t<rroAfld has dominated 
tliroughout this msjostio self-defence. The statement of the nature and method of Bis ministry is 
the on^ commendatory letter which to them, at least, Paul will deim to use. Yet in making a aelf- 
defenoe so utterly distasteful to him, observe how noble and etemiu are the thoughts on which Ite 
dwells, jind the principles upon which he Insists. 

» Iv. 7— vi. 10. 

* An allusion to tho diverse klnd.s," and ox and sss ploughing together (Lev. xlx, 10 ; Dent, 
xxil. 10). I am unable to see so strongly as others the digressive and i^renthetic charaot^ of vi 
14— vii 1. 

* vl. 15, Belial is not originally a proper name (Prov. vi 12, ‘‘a naughty person ** is 

Adam belial) ; ana this is whv there was no worship of Belial 

® These are given (yi 18) in “a mosaic of citations" from 2 Sam. vii 14, 8 ; Is. xllll. 6 (Pluraptre) ; 
liorhaps. however. St. Paul had in his mind also Jer. xxxi. 3-<-88 ; Eaek. xixfi. 28 . 

7 Cf. X. 1. He touchingly accepts the term applied to him. 

® vii 12^ The reading seems to be ri}v v|amv inrip vpbf (C, E, J, K«) 
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deep joy on his account, and him with a deep ahPeotion for you. I rejoicO) then, 
that in everything I am in good heart about you.’ ^ 

He proceeds to give thorn a proof of it. The churches of Macedonia he tells them, 
poor as they are, 2 afflicted as they are, yet with a spontaneous liberality, absolute 
self-devotion, and affectionate enthusiasm for his wi^es, giving themselves first to 
God beyond his hopes, had not only subscribed largely to the collection for the saints, 
but had entreated him to take part in its management. Encouraged by this, he had 
asked Titus to finish tlie arrangement of this matter w ith the rest of his good work 
among them. As they abounded in so many gifts and graces, let them abound in 
this. He did not want to order them, ho only told them what others had done, and 
asked (not on his own behalf) a proof of their love, even as Clirist had set them the 
example of enriching others by His own poverty. They had begun the collection 
first, but Macedonia had finished it. They need not give more than they could 
aft’oiti, for God looked not to the gift, but to the spirit of the giver. Nor did he 
wish to pauperise them in order to set others at ease, but only to establish betw'oen 
Jewrish and Gentile churches a recipi*ocity of aid in time of need. Titus had gladly 
accepted the commission, and with him he sent the brother, whose praise in the 
Gospel is known in all the churches, and w’ho has been specially elected by the 
churches to this office ; since so great w'as Paul’s determination to give not the 
slightest handle to mean insinuations, that he would have nothing to do with the 
money himself. ^ With Titus and this brother he sent a third, whose earnestness had 
been often tested in many circumstances, and w'ho was now specially stimulated by 
his confidence in the Corinthians. If they wanted to know anything about these 
three Wsitors, Titus was his partner and fellow- worker tow ards them ; the other two 
brethren were delegates of the churches, ^ tho glory of Christ. Let the Corinthians 
give a proof of theh love, and a justification to all churches of his boasting about 
them. As to the general desirability of the collection ho surely need say nothing. 
He had been boasting of their zeal, and had told the Macedonian chui’ches that the 
Achaians had been ready a year ago. In this there was some reason to fear that ho 
had been in error, ha\dng mistaken their ready professions for actual accomplish- 
ment. He had therefore sent on these brethren, lest, if ^laccdonians came with him 
on his arrival, and found them unprepared, he — to say nothing of them — should be 
ashamed of a boast which would turn out to be false. Ho exhorts them, therefore, 
to willing liberality, trusting that God would reward them. Lot them give benefi- 
cently, not grudgingly. * ‘ But (notice) this — He who soweth sparingly, sparingly 
also shall reap, and he who soweth with blessings, with blessings.”* “And God is 
able to make all grace abound towards you, that in ever>i;hing, always, having all 
suflBciency, ye may abound to every good work.” And this collection was not only 
for the aid of the saints, but also for the glory of God by the thanksgiving to Him, 
and prayer for them which it called forth. The recipients would glorify Gnd for it 
as a sign of genuine rehgion, and would yciim towards them in love, because of the 
giace of God abounding in thorn. “ Thanks,” he says, identifying himself with the 
feelings of the giuteful recipients — “ thanks to God for His unspeakable gift.”® 

At this point the whole tone of the Epistle changes — changes so com- 
pletely that, in this section of it (x. i. — xiii. 10), many have not only seen an 
entirely separate letter, but have even with much plausibility identified it 


> vi. 11— vii. 10. * “ 

* l)^n Stanley n^fers to Arnold, Rom. Commonwealth, fi- 882. 

• viiL 20 (cf. Prov. iii. 3, LXX.), aSporrfi, lit. “ripeness.” These hapax legonuna occur frcelv In 
Paul 8 unque.stione<l Epistles. He readily took up new words. He may, for instance, have picked 
up the word cTrivopTrywv (first used in ix. 10, and then in Gal. Hi. 6 ; Col. ii. 10; Kph. iv. 10) at 
Athens. It is unknown t<3 the LXX. of the Old Testament, and only found tn Ecclus. xxv. 22. 

, J bit. “apostles,” but hero in its untechnical sense of “authorised delegates.” Who these two 
brethren were^ is quite uncertain ; — perhaps Luke and Trophimus. 

6 eir’ ri»Aoy«uj, i.e., in a large, giacious, liberal spirit (Prov. xi, 24 ; rxil. 0). 
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with that stern missive alluded to in vii 8 — 12, which caused the Oorinthians 
so much pain, and stirred them up to such vigorous exertion, which is nsuallj 
identified with the first extant Epistle.^ It is difficult to accept any such 
hypothesis in the teeth of the evidence of all manuscripts; and when we 
remember the perpetual interchange of news between different Churches, it 
is a much simpler and more natural supposition that, as the first part of the 
letter had been written while he was in anxiety about them, and the second 
after his mind had been relieved by the arrival of Titus, so this third part of 
the letter was written after the arrival of some other messenger, who bore 
the disastrous tidings that some teacher had come from Jerusalem whose 
opposition to St. Paul had been more marked and more unscrupulous than any 
with which he had yet been obliged to deal. However that may be, certmn it 
is that these chapters are written in a very different mood from the former.* 
Tlicre is in them none of the tender effusiveness and earnest praise which we 
have been hearing, but a tone of suppressed indignation, in which tenderness, 
struggling with bitter irony, in some places renders the language laboured 
and obscure,® like the words of one who with difficulty restrains himself from 
saying all that his emotion might suggest. Yet it is deeply interesting to 
observe that ** the meekness and gentleness of Christ reigns throughout all 
this irony, and he utters no word of malediction like those of the Psalmists. 
And there is also a tone of commanding authority, which the writer is driven 
to assume as a last resource, since all forbearance has been so grievously mis- 
understood. Some among them — one person in particular * — had been passing 
their censures and criticisms on St. Paul very freely, saying that his 
person was mean ; ® that he was untutored in speech ; ^ that he was only 
bold in letters, and at a distance; that he walked “according to tlm 
flesh ; ” ^ that he was certainly a weakling, and probably a madman.® 
They had been urging their own near connexion with Christ as a sub- 
ject of self-commen^tion ; ® had been preaching another Jesus, and a 
different Gospel, and imparting a different spirit; had been boasting im- 
measurably of their superiority, though they were thrusting themselves into 

1 If such a supposition were at all probable, we should rather infer from xiL 18 that 
this section was an Epistle written mfttr the minion of Titus and the brother alluded to 
in viii. 18. But the suggestion in the text seems to me to meet most of the difficulties. 

A change of tone of an analogous character — ^from a more distant and respectful 
to a more stem and authoritative style — ^is observable in Bom. xiv., xv. (v. tf%/m,jp. 4-50). 
So there is a wide difference between the apologetic and the aggressive p^ of Demos- 
thenes, De Corond (Hug). Semler was the first to suggest that this Epistle was an 
amalgamation of three, which is also the view of Weisse. The kinhs ai iyw II«S^os of x. 1 
(cf. Gal. V. 2 ; Eph. iii. 1 ; Philem. 19) at once marks the change. 

3 Hieodoret says of x. 12— -18 that St. Paul wrote it obscurely a desire 

not to eimose the offenders too plainly. 

^ X. 2, TiKof : 7f «t ns ntvw,6ev catrry • 10» ** he ; ” 11, 4 movm J 1% rw9i : lA 

6 iavrhv awKn^y : XL 4, 4 ipx6fieyot, 

fix.1,10. «xi.6. 

7 X. 2, KOLTi trapxa, t.f., with mere earthly motives ; that he was timid, oomplaSnut, 
Inconsistent, self-seeking. 

^ xi. 16, 17, 19. Compare the blunt “ Thou art mod, Paul I ” of Festua. 

® X. 7. 

xi. 4, *lii<row « • « Srtfiov frycv|Mi • • • nlayysXiov 
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spheres of work in which they had not laboured ; ^ and by whispered seduc- 
tions had been beguiling the Corinthians from the simplicity of their original 
faith.^ In contrast to the self-supporting toils and forbearance of St. Paul, 
these men and their coryphaeus had maintained their claim to Apostolic 
authority by an insolence, rapacity, and violence, ^ which made Paul ironically 
remark that his weakness in having any consideration for his converts, instead 
of lording it over tliem, had been a disgrace to him. And, strange to say, 
the ministry and doctrine of this person and his clique had awakened a distinct 
echo in the hearts of the unstable Corinthians. They had taken them at their 
own estimate ; had been dazzled by their outrageous pretensions ; benumbed 
by the “ torpedo-touch ” of their avarice ; and confirmed in a bold disregard 
for the wishes and regulations of their true Teacher.* 

It is at these intruders that St. Paul hurls his indignant, ironical, unanswerable 
apology. “Mean as he was of aspect,” ^ he entreats them by the gentleness and 
mildness of Christ that when he came he might not be forced to show that if “ he 
wall^ed after the flesh,” at any rate the weapons he wielded were not aftei* the flesh, 
but strong enough to humble insolence, and punish disobedience, and rase the strong- 
holds of opposition, and take captive every thought into the obedience of Christ. 
Did they judge by outward appearance ? They should find that he was as near to 
Christ as any member of the pirty that used His name. They should find that his 
personal action, founded on a power of which he well might boast, but which God 
had given him for their edification, not for destruction, could bo as weighty and 
powerful, as calculated to terrify them, as his letters.® He would not, indeed, venture 
to enter with them into the mean arena of personal comparisons,^ which proved the 
unwisdom of his opponents ; nor would he imitate them in stretching his boasts to 
an illimitable extent. He would confine these boasts to the range of the measuring- 
line which God had given him, and which was quite large enough without any over- 
straining to reach to them, even as His Gospel had first reached them ; for, unlike 
his opponents, he was not exorcising these boasts in spheres of labour not his own, 
but had hoj^ that, as their faith enlarged, he would be still more highly esteemed, 
and the limit of his work extended to yet wider and untried regions. Let the boaster 
then boast in the Lord, since the test of a right to boast was not in self-commenda- 
tion, but in the commendation of the Lord.® 

He entreats them to bear with him, just a little, in this folly — nay, he is sure they 
do so.® He feels for them a godly jealousy, desiring to present them as a chaste 
virgin to Christ, but fearful lest they should be seduc^ from their simplicity as tlic 
serpent beguiled Eve. It would have been easy for them (it appears) to tolerate this 
new preacher^® if ho is preaching another Jesus, a different spint, a different gospel; 
but he professes to preach the samcy and such being the case he had no more 

1 X. 15. a xi. 3. 3 xi. 20. 21. < x. 18 ; xi. 8, 20 ; xii. 13,14. 

» Many of these expressions, as St. Chrj^sostom saw, are quotations of the siiccis of his opi>o- 
nents — kot tlpwtiav ra exeti/wi/ ^eyyofitvor. For traces Of similar irony, sec 1 Cor. iv. 8 — 11 ; 

VL 3—8 ; ix. 1 — 16 ; xv. 6. 

^ X. 1—11. This comparison of his letters and his personal conduct (ver. 10) is quoted from the 
Jerusalem emissary (^oriy, ** he says 7, nt: 11, rotainot). 

7 X. 12, iyKplvtu ^ wyKplvcu, an untranslatable paronomasia. 

® X. 13—18. The haunting word is, as in so many parts of the Epistle, “boast" and “commen- 
dation” (iU. 1 ; iv. 2; V. 12; x. 12, 16, 17, 18; xi. 10, 12, 18, 80; xii. 1, 6, 6, 11), with especial refer- 
ence to the commendatory letters. It was an ea^ thing, ho hints, for these Judalsers to come 
comfortably with “letters” from Jerusalem to Corinth, and there be supported by admiring 
adherents whom his toils had converted ; a very different thing to traverse the world as a friendless 
missionary, and sow the seed of the Gospel in virgin soil 

® xi. 1, fiLKp6v Tt, . . , a?iXa Kab This Epistle is characterised by haunting words, and the 
key-words of this chapter axe dvixofiai (1, 4, 19, 20) and cuf>p<av (1, 16, 17, 19, 21 ; xii. 6, 11). Dr. 
Plumptre sees in this echo of some taunt which Titus had reported- “ His folly is becoming 
intolerable.” 

^ xL 4, 6 ipx6/x€vot. 
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authority than Paul, who claimed that he had in no respect fallen short of the most 
Buper-aiX)stolic Apostles.i A mere laic in eloquence he might be, but there was at 
any rate no defect in hie knowledge ; and the proof of this as regards them was 
obvious in everything among all men,* unless, indeed, he had transgressed by humi- 
liating himself for their exaltation by preaching to them gratuitously. Other 
Churches ho plundered, preaching to the Corinthian, and being paid his wages by 
others. And though ho was in positive want while among them, he did not benumb 
them with his exactions, as though he were some gymnotus, but was helped by 
Macedonians, and kept and would keep himself from laying any burden whatever 
on thorn. That boast no one should obstruct,* not (Ood knows) because he did not 
love them, but because ho would cut off the handle from those who wanted a handle, 
and tliat, in this topic of boasting, he and his opponents might be on equal grounds. 
The hist remark is a keen sarcasm, since, if they charged Paul with taking money, 
they charged him with* the very thing which he did not do, and which they did,* 
“For such,” he adds with passionate severity, are false Apostles, deceitful workers* 
transforming themselves into Apostles of Christ ; nor is this to be wondered at, for 
Satan hims^ transforms himself into an angel of light.* It is no great thing Uicn, 
if also His ministers transform themselves as ministers of righteousness, whose end 
shall be according to their works. Again I say, Let no one think mo a fool ; or, if 
you do, receive mo even as you would receive a fool, that I too, as well as they, may 
boast a little.” Ho claims nothing lofty or sacred or spiritual for this determined 
l>oastmg. It was a folly, but not one of his own choosing. Since many adopted 
this worldly style of boaking, he would meet them with their own weapons ; and the 
Corinthians, since they were so wise, would, ho was sure, gladly tolerate mere harm- 
less fools, seeing that they tolerated people much more objectionable — ^people who 
enslaved, devoured,* took them in — people who assumed the most arrogant preten- 
sions — people who smote them in the face.7 “ Of course all this is to my dikredit, 
it shows how weak I was in not adopting a similar line of conduct. Yet, speaking 
in this foolish way, I possess every qualification which inspires them wuth this 
audacity. I, like them, am a Hebrew, an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham ; * I am 
not only, as they claim to bo, a minister of Christ, but (I am speaking in downright 
madness) something more.” And then follows the roost marv’ellous fragment ever 
written of any biography ; a fragment beside which the most imperilled lives of the 
most suffering saints shrak into insignificance, and which shows us how fractional 
at the best is our knowledge of the details of St. Paul’s life — “in toils more 
abundantly, in stripes above measure, in prisons more abundantly, in deaths oft ; of 
the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one ; thrice was I beaten with rods; 
once was I stoned ; thrice I suffered shipwreck ; a night and day have I spent in 
the deep;'-* in journeyings often ; in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, in perils 


I xi. 5, ruv inrepXiav 'ArroerroXtov. literally ** the extra-Buper Apostles." There is undoubtedly 
a Reuse of indignation in the use, twice over, of this strange colloquialism ; but it is aimed, not at the 
Twelve, with whom St. Paul’s relations were always courteous and res^cthil, but at the extravagant 
and purely human claims (mere superiority, Kara <rdpKa) asserted for them by these emissaries. He 
compares himself with them in knowledge (xi. 5), in self-denial about support (xi. 6 — 21), in privileges 
of birth (22). in labours and perils (23 — 33), in the fhet that his weakness resulted fTom pre-eminent 
revelations (xii. 1—10), and in the supernatural signs of Apostleship (xii 11, 12). 

* xi. 6. If <f>avepto<rain€^ B, F, G) bd the right reading, it means ** manifesting it (i«., know- 
ledge) to you in evoi^hing among all." 

* xi. 10. leg. tbpayT^trerai. 

* How loiw tuts vile calumny continued may be seen in the identifloation of him with Simon 
Magus in the Clementines. 

* This incidentally alludes to a Hagadah respecting Job i. 6, or tlie angel who wrestled with 
Jacob (Eisenmenger, Entd. Judenth. i. 845). 

* It is very x)robable that the Claudian famine had made many needy Jewish Christians from 
Jerusalem go the round oT the Churches, demanding and receiving the Chaluka. 

7 Cf. 1 Kings xxii. 24 ; Matt v. ^ ; Luke xxii. 64 ; Acts xxiii. 2. Even toachon could act thoa. 
1 Tim. iii. 3 ; mus i. 7. 

* We can hardly imagine that the Ehionite lie that St Paul was a Qentilo, who had got himself 
circumcised in order to marry the High Priest's daughter, had as yet been invented ; yet the Taraian 
birth and Roman franchise may have led to whispered insinuations. 

9 Ex.xv.5(LXX.). TheophylactnMksi it mean" in Bythos/' a place near Lystra, after the stoning. 
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from my own race, in perils from Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; in toil and weariness, 
in. sleeplessness often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often ; besides the things 
additional to all these, the care which dailjr besets me,i my anxiety for all tho 
Churches. Who is weak, and I share not his weakness ? who is made to stumble, 
and I do not burn with indignation P If I mmt boast, I will boast of this, tho 
weakness to which I alluded. Tho God and Father of our Lord Jesus Clirist, who 
is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I am not Ijdng. In Damascus the othnarch 
of Aretas tho king was guarding tho city of tho Damascenes, wishing to seize me ; 
and through a window in a largo basket, I was lot down through tho wall, and 
escaped his hands.” 2 

Such had been his “ preparation of feebleness,” without which ho could neither 
have been what he was, nor have done what he did. Such is ono glimpse of a life 
never since equalled in self-devotion, as it was also previously without precedent 
in the history of the world.” Ilere he breaks off that part of the subioct. Did lie 
intend similarlj’^ to detail a series of other hair-breadth escapes ? or glancing retro- 
spectively at his perils, does ho end %\nth the earliest and most ignominious ? Or 
was it never his intention to enter into such a narrative, and did he merely mention 
the instance of ignominious escape at Damascus, so revolting to the natural dignity 
of an Oriental and a Eabbi, as a climax of the disgraces he had home P We cannot 
tell. At that point, cither because ho was interruptod, or because his mood changed, 
or because it occurred to him that he had already shown his ample superiority in tho 
“ weakness ” of voluntary humiliation to even tho most “ super-apostolic Apostles,” 
he here stops short, and so deprives us of a tale inestimably precious, which the 
whole world might have read with breathless interest, and from which it might 
have le^t invaluable lessons. However that may be, ho suddenly exclaims, “ Of 
course it is not expedient for me to boast.3 I will come to visions and revelations 
of the Lord.” I know a man in Clirist fourteen years ago (whether in tho body or 
out of the body 4 I know not, God knows) snatched such an ono as far as tho third 
heaven.5 And I know such a man (whether in the body or apart from tho body I 
know not, God knows) that he was snatched into Paradise, and heard unspeakable 
utterances which it is not lawful for man to speak. Of such an one I will boast— 
but of myself I will not boast except in those weaknesses ; for oven should I wish 
to boast I shall not be a fool ; for I will speak tho truth. But I forbear lest any 
one should estimate about me above what ho sees me to be, or hears at all from me. 
And to prevent my over- exaltation by tho excess of the revelation, there was given 
me a stake in the fleBh,6 a messenger of Satan to buffet me, that I may not be 
over-exalted. About this I thrice besought the Lord that it (or ho) may stand off 
from me. And Ho has said to me, * My grace sufficeth thee ; for my power is 
I^rfectcd in weakness.* Most gladly then will I rather boast in my weaknesses that 
the power of Christ may spread a tent over me.7 That is why I boast in weaknesses 
insults, necessities, persecutions, distresses, for Christ’s sake. For when I am weak' 
then I am mighty. I have become a fool in boasting. You compelled me. For I 
ought to be ‘ commended ' by you. For in no respect was I behind tho * out and 
out ’ Apostles,® even though I am nothing. Certainly the signs of an Apostle were 


' xi 28, iiriaraai^ B, D, E, F, G). 

* xl 1 — 33. On the escape from Damascus, see supra, p. 128. 

/T, * natural reading, and here the MSS. variations D) and 

4 ?’ probably due to itacism or misapprohension. The it) implies, “ You will see from 

the humibatma escape to which I have just so solemnly testifled that in my case boostintr Is not 
1* Dotted in A for " P) be correct, it m due to counter-currents of feeling^ but it 

®* The.physlcal condition was probably identical with that to which 
rdrpa,— a fourth state, besides those of waking, dreaming 
^ rapturously on it in Iheh raysui 


and songs. 

■ The third heaven 


» n 41 . • « 4 t r “x.. occurs here only. For paradise, see Lnlce xxiii. 43. 
r *’■ Ut. “ .hguld aUp In the, face," 

• ztt. 1—11. The colloquialism closely reprodiUMi that of St. FauL 
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fn*ouglit among you in all patienco, by signs, and portents, and powers. The iringle 
fact that I did not benumb you with exactions is your sole point of inferiority to 
other Churches. Forgive me this injustice ! See, a third time I am ready to comj 
to you, and I will not benumb you, for I seek not yours but you. C*hildren 
ought to treasure up for their parents, but so far from receiving from you, 
I will very gladly spend and bo utterly spent for your souls, even though 
the more exceedingly I love you, the less I am loved. But stop ! though I did not 
burden you, yet ‘ being a cunning person I caught you by guile.* Under the pre- 
text of a collection I got money out of you by my confederates! I ask you, is that 
a fact? Did Titus or the brother whom I have sent with him over-reach you in 
any resj)ect? Did not they l>ehavc exactly as I have done? You have long been 
fancying that all this is by way of self-defence to you.* Do not think it! You are 
no judges of mine. ]My appeal is being made in the presence of God in Christ ; yet, 
beloved, it has all been for your edification. It was not said to defend myself, but 
to save us from a misf rablo meeting, lest we mutually find each other what we 
should not wish ; lest I find you buzzing with quarrels, party spirit, outbreaks of 
rage, self-seekings, slanders, whisperings, inflations, turbulences; and lest, on my' 
retum to y'ou, my God humble me in my' relation to you, and I shall mourn over 
many of those who have sinned before and not repented for the iineloanness, fomi- 
cjition, and wantonness w'hich tlioy practised.' It is the third time that I am intending 
to visit you;''^ it will bo like the confirming evidence of two or three witnesses. I 
have forewaraed, and I now warn these persons once more that, if I come, I will not 
spare. Since y'ou want a proof that Christ speaks in me, ya sliall liave it. He was 
crucified in weakness; we share His dejith and His weakness, but wo sliall also share 
His life and power. Ihovo yourselves^ test yourselves. Is Clirist in you, or are y^ou 
spurious Chi'istians, unable to abide the test ? Y'ou will, I hope, be* forced to recog- 
nise that I am not spurious; but my pmyer is that you may do no evil, not tliat my 
genuineness may be manifested ; that you may do what is noble, even if therewith 
ive be regarded as spurious. Against the truth, against genuine faithfulness, I have 
no power, but only for it. Be true to the Gospel, and I shall be powerless ; and you 
will bo mighty, and I shall rejoice at the result. I ever pray' for this, for your 
perfection. That is w’hy' I write \vhilc still absent, in order that when tiresent I 
may have no need to exorcise against y’ou with abrupt severity' ^ the power which the 
Lord gave me, and gave me for building up, not for rasing to the ground.** * 

He would not end with words in which such uncompromising sternness mingled 
with his immense and self-sacrificing forbearance. He adds, therefore, in his own 
hand — Finally', brethren, farewell ; bo perfect, bo comforted, be united, be at 
peace ; then shall the God of love and peace bo with you. Salute one another with 
a holy kiss. All the saints salute you.’* And then follows the fullest of his Apos- 
tolic benedictions, “ thence adopted by' the Church in all ages as the final blessing 
of her serv'ices ** — “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Clirist, and the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with you all.*** 

^ rrdXat (^, A, B, F, G, Vulg.). 

» xii. 14. He has Ix'en at'C'orinth once ; is now going a second time (yoAii^) ; and had once in- 
tended to go. This is like a thing attested by two or three witnesses, and will certainly be fulfilled. 
1 agree with Baur in saying, “Let us give up the fiction of a jovrney for which wo can find no 
reasonable grounds ” {PavX. ii. 320). 

* aTroTo^wc only in Titus i. 13, not in LXX. The metaphor is either “ by way of amputation ** 
or “ precipitately,” as in Wisd. v. 23 ; anwofiCa (Rom. xi. 2^. 

* xii. 13— xiii. 10. 

» xiii. 11—13. As these are the Inst extant words of St. Paul to the Corinthians, it is interest- 
ing to see what was the condition of the Church when St. Clement of Rome wrote to them thirty- 
five years later. We find that they were still somewhat, turbulent, somewhat disunited, somewhat 
scejitical, and St. Clement has to recall to them the examples of St. Peter and St, ^ul. On the 
whole, however, wo can see that the appeals and arguments of the Apostle in these two letters have 
not been In vain. About A.D 135 the Church was visited by Hegesippus (Euseb. ff.E. iv. 22), who 
spoke favourably of their obedience and liberality. Their Bishop Dionysius was exercising a wide- 
spread influence. Ju speaking of the Resurrection, St. Clement alludes to tlie Pheenix (od Rom. i. 
24, 25), which in that ago excited much interest (Tac. Ann, vi. 28 ; Plin, If, N. x, 2). Can any one 
fail to see a “ grace of supeiintendeucy in the absence of such Illustrations firom the page of the 
Apostles r 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE SECOND VISIT TO CORINTH. 

AifioxnicW, av€^UaKOv , — 2 TiM. ii. 24, 

St. Lttkb passes over with the extremost brevity tlie second sojourn of St. 
Pcaul in Macedonia. The reason for his silence may have boon that the period 
was not marked by any special events sufficiently prominent to find room in 
his pages. It was no part of his plan to dwell on the sources of inward 
sorrow which v/eighed so heavily upon the mind of St. Paul, or to detail tljo 
affiictions which formed the very groundwork of his ordinary life. It was 
the experience of St. Paul, more perhaps than that of any man who has ever 
lived— even if wo select those who liave made their lives a sacrifice to some 
great cause of God — that life was a tissue of minor trials, diversified by greater 
and heavier ones. But St. Luke — not to speak of the special purposes whicli 
seem to Lave guided his sketcli — only gives us full accounts of the events 
which he personally witnessed,^ or of those which he regarded of capital 
importance, and about which he could obtain information which ho knew to 
be trustworthy. It is one of the many indications of the scantiness of his 
biography that lie does not even once mention a partner and fellow-worker 
of St. Paul so dear to him, so able, so energetic, and so deeply trusted as the 
Greek Titus, of whoso activity and enthusiasm the Apostle made so much 
use in furthering the Offertory, and in the yet more delicate task of dealing 
with the Christian Corinthians at this most unsatisfactory crisis of their 
troubled history. 

St. Luke accordingly, passing over the distress of mind and the outward 
persecution which St. Paul tells us he had at this time encountered, says 
nothing about the many agitations of which we are able from the Epistles 
to supply the outline. All that he tells us is that Paul passed through these 
regions, and encouraged them with much exhortation. He does not even 
mention the interesting circumstance that having preached during his second 
journey at Philijipi, Thcssalonica, and Bercea, the capitals respectively of 
Macedonia Prima, Secunda, and Tcrtia, ho now utilised the intentional post- 
ponement of his visit to Corinth by going through Macedonia Quarta as far 
as Illyricum. Whether he only went to the borders of Illyricum, or whether 
he entered it and reached as far as Dyrrachium, and even as Nicopolis, and 
whether by Illyricum is meant the Greek district or the Roman province 
that went by that name, wo cannot tell; but at any rate St. Paul mentions this 
country as marking the circumference of the outermost circle of those mis- 
sionary journeys of which Jerusalem was the centre. 

That the Offertory greatly occupied his time and thoughts is clear from 

1 So the Muratorian Canon: ** acta autS omniU apoitolorum sub unolibro toribtaiunt 
looM optime theofile comprindit quia subpraesentia ejus suigula gerebaatori** 

* “Titna unto Dalmatia/* 2 Tim. iv, 10, 
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his own repeaiod alhisious and the prominence which ho gives to this subject 
in the Epistles to the Corinthians. It must have been one of his trials to 
be perpetually pleading for pecuniary contributions, among little bodies of 
converts of whom the majority wore not only plunged in poverty, but who 
had already made the most conspicuous sacrifices on behalf of their Christian 
faith. It was clear to him tliat this fact would be unscrupulously used as a 
handle against him. However careful and businesslike his arrangements 
might be — ^however strongly he might insist on having no personal sj^ire in 
the distribution, or even the treasurership of these funds — persons would not 
ho wanting to whisper the base insinuation that Paul found his own account 
in them by means of accomplices, and that even the laborious diligence with 
which ho worked day and night at his trade, and failed even thus to ward off 
the pains of want, was only the cloak for a deep-laid scheme of avarice and 
self-aggrandisement. It was still woi*se when these charges came from the 
emissaries of the very Church for the sake of whose poor he was facing this 
disagreeable work of begging.^ But never was there any man in this world 
— -however innocent, however saintly — who has escaped malice and slander; 
indeed, the virulence of this malice and the persistency of this slander are 
often proportionate to the courage wherewith he confronts the baseness of 
the world. St. Paul did not profess to be indifferent to these stings of hatred 
and calumny; he made no secret of the agony which they caused him. He was, 
on the contrary, acutely sensible of their gross injustice, and of the hindrance 
which they caused to the great work of his life ; and the irony and passion 
with which, on fitting occasions, he rebuts them is a measure of the suffering 
which they caused. But, as a rule, he left them unnoticed, and forgave those 
by whom they were perpetrated : — 

“ Assailed by slander and the tongue of strife 
His only answer was a blameless life ; 

And ho that forged and he that flung the dart, 

Had each a brother's interest in his heart.” 

For he was not the man to neglect a duty because it was disagreeable, or 
because his motives in undertaking it might bo misinterpreted. And the 
motives by which ho was actuated in this matter were peculiarly sacred. In 
the first place, the leading Apostles at Jerusalem had bound him by a special 
promise to take care of their poor, almost as a part of the hard- wrung compact- 
by which their Church had consented to waive, in the case of Gentile converts, 
the full acceptance of legal obligations. In the second place, the need really 
existed, and was even urgent; and it was entirely in consonance with St. 
Paul’s own feelings to give them practical proof of that brotherly love which 
ho regarded as the loftiest of Christian virtues. Then, further, in his early 
days, his ignorant zeal had inflicted on the Church of Jemsalom a deadly 
injury, and ho would fain show the sincerity and agony of his repentance by 

' To this day the Chaluka and Kadima at Jerusalem are the source of endless heart- 
burnings^ and jealousies, and cause no partiole of gratitude, but are accepted by the Jews 
as a testimonial to the nigh desert of uving in the Holy City, 
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doing all he could, again and again, to repair it. lastly, he had a hope— 
sometimes strong and sometimes weak — that so striking a proof of disin- 
terested generosity on the pai*t of the Gentile Churches which he had founded 
would surely touch tlio hciirts of the Pharisaic section of the mother Church, 
and if it could not cement tlie differences between tlie Christians of J udma 
and Heathendom, would at least prevent the needless widening of the rift 
which sej^arated them. At moments of deeper discouragement, writing from 
Corinth to Homo,^ while ho recognises the ideal fitness of an effort on the 
l^rt of Gentile Christians to show, by help in temporal matters, their sense 
of obligation for the spiritual blessings which had radiated to them from 
the Holy City, and while he looks on the contribution as a harvest gathering 
to prove to Jewish Christians the genuineness of the seed so^vn among the 
heathen, ho yet has obvious misgivings about the spirit in which oven this 
offering may be accepted, and most earnestly entreats the Romans not only 
to agonise with him in their pra3'crs to God that ho may bo deliVv'^rcd from 
Jewish violence in Judaea, but also that the bounty of which ho was ii:e chief 
minister might bo graciously received. It may bo that by that time experi- 
ences of conflict with tho Judaisers in Corinth may have somewhat damped 
the fervour of his hoijcs; for hefore his arrival tho£*o,“ ho gives cxi)res8ion to 
glowing anticipations that their charitable gifts would not only relievo un- 
deserved distress, but would be a proof of sincere allegiance to tho Gospel of 
Christ, and would call forth deep thankfulness to God.^ Alas ! those glowing 
anticipations were doomed — there is too much reason to fear— to utter dis- 
appointment. 

Having finished his work in the whole of Macedonia, and finding no more 
opportimity for usefulness in those parts, he at last set out on his way to 
Corinth. It was probably towards the close of tho year 57, but wlicthor Paul 
travelled by sea or land, and from what point he started, wo do not know. 
6.fter his journey into Macedonia Quarta, ho perhaps returned to Thossalonica, 
which was a convenient place of rendezvous for the various brethren who 
now accompanied him. The number of his associates makes it most^ probable 
tliat ho chose tho loss expensive, though, at that late season of tho year, 
more dangerous mode of transit, and took ship from Thessalonica to Cenchreae, 
The care of the money, and his own determination to have nothing to do with 
it, rendered it necessary for tho treasurers appointed by tho scattered com- 
munities to accompany his movements. Tho society of these fellow-travellers 
must have been a source of deep happiness to the over-tri(;d and ovcr-W('aried 
Apostle, and the symj^athy of such devoted friends must have fallen like dew 
upon his soul. There was tho young and (piiet Timotliy, tho beloved com- 
panion of his life ; there was Tychicus, who had been won in (ho school of 
Tyramiiis, and remained faithful to him to tho very last ; ^ there was (Jaius of 
Derbe, a living memorial of tho good work done in his earliest missionary 

^ Kom. XV. 25 52. - 2 (%. viii. 24; ix. 12-15. 

* 2 Cor. ix, 14. Horn. XV. 23, firjKtTi. Tonov evtay ey TOif KAt/matrt. rovrotf* 

® 2 aim. iv. 12. 
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journey. Thossalouica had contributed no less than three to the little band— 
Jason, his fellow-countryman, if not his kinsman, whose house at St. Paul’s 
hrst visit had been assaulted by a raging mob, which, failing to find his guest, 
liad dragged him before the Politarchs; Aristarchus, who had shared with 
him the perils of Ephesus, as ho subsequently shared his voyage and shipwreck; 
and Secundus, of whom no particulars are known. Besides these, Bercea had 
despatched Sopator, a Jewish convert, who is one of those who sends his 
greetings to the Roman Christians.^ In Corinth itself he was again looking 
forward to a meeting with some of his dearest friends — with Titus, whoso 
courage and good sense rendered him so invaluable; with Luke the beloved 
physician, who was in all probability the delegate of Philippi; with Trophimus, 
an Ephesian Greek, the fatal but innocent cause of St. Paul’s arrest at Jeru- 
salem, destined long afterwards to start with him on his voyage as a prisoner 
but prevented from shai’iug his last sufferings by an illness with which he 
was seized at Miletus;^ and with the many Corinthian Christians — Justus, 
Sostliencs, Emstus, Tertius, Quartus, Stephanas, Fortunatus, Achaicus, and 
lastly Gaius of Corinth, with whom St. Paul intended to stay, and whtwe open 
house and Christian ho8X)itality were higlily valued by the Church. 

The gatlioring of so many Christian hearts could not fail to bo a bright 
point in the cloudy calendar of the Ai>ostlc'8 life. What happy evenings 
they must have enjoyed, while the toil of his hands in no way impeded tho 
outpouring of his soul ! W'liat gay and genial intercourse, such as is possible 
in its liighcst degree only to ymro and holy souls! what intercliange of 
thoughts and hox)os on tho deepest of all topics ! what hours of mutual con- 
solation amid deepening troubles; what delightful Agapm; what blessed 
partaking of tho Holy Sacrament; wluit outpourings of fervent prayer! 
For three months St, Paul stayed at Corinth, and during these three months 
he wrote, in all probability, the Epistle to the Galatians, and certainly 
tho Ex}istlo to the Romans — two of the most x>rofound and memorable of all 
his writings.^ And since it was but rarely that he was his own amanuensis — 


1 Rom. xvi. 21. The exact sense wliicli St. Paid attributed to ia uncertain. 

2 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

* The subtle indications that the Epistle to the Galatians was written nearly at the 
same time as tho Second Epistle to the Corinthians consist of casinil reflections of the 
same expression and prc-occupatioii with the same order of thought. The tone, feehng, 
style, and mode of argument show the greatest similarity. Compare, for instance — 


2 OoitlNTHIANS. 

G.vlatians. 

2 Corinthians. 

Galatians. 

i. 1 

i. 1, 


... iv, 17. 

xi. 4 

i. 6, 

XI. 20... ... ... ... 

... V. 15. 

V. 11 

... ... ... ... 1. 10. 

xii. 20, 21 

... V. 20, 2L 

xii. 11 ... 



... vi. 1. 

V. 15 

... ... ... ... m 20. 


... vi. 4. 

viii. 6 

iii. 3. 

ix. 6 ... 

... vi. 8, 

V. 21 ... 

• .I ■>. XXI. IS . 

V. 17 

... vi. 15. 


Tliese are but specimens of coinculence in thought aiul expression, whicli might be almost 
indefinitely multiplied. I'o dwell on the close resemblance l>etweeu Galatians and 
Romans is needless. It was noticed a thousand ycara ago. The Epistle to the Gal.atians 
is the rough sketch, that to tho Romans the tinished picture. The former is an im- 
passioned controversial personal statement of tho relation of Gentile Christians mainly 
to one legal obligation~-circumQi8ion ; the latter is a calm, systematic, geuend treatisa 
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since it is his custom to associate one or more and sometimes the whole body 
of his fellow-travellers with himself in the superscriptions of his letters, as well 
as to send greetings from them — may we not regard it as certain that those 
letters wore read ^oud to the little knot of friends, and formed fruitful topics 
of long and earnest discussion ? Did even St. Paul anticipate that those few 
rolls of papyrus would bo regarded to the latest ages of the world as a j^rico- 
less treasure ? 

But what was the state of things which the Apostle found when ho 
stepped out of the house of Gaius into the house of Justus? It ^vas St. 
Luke’s object to show the fundamental unity which existed among Christians, 
and not to dwell upon the temporary differences which unliappily divided 
them. He does not, indeed, conceal the existence of discordant elements, but 
his wish seems to have been to indicate the essential harmony which these 
discords might disturb, but not destroy. Ho has not, therefore, told us a 
single detail of St. Paul’s encounter with the false Apostles, the deceitful 
workers who had huckstered and adulterated the Word of God, or with tliat 
one insolent and overbearing emissary, who with his stately presence, trained 
utterance, and immense pretensions, backed with credentials from Jerusalem 
and possibly with the prestige of a direct knowledge of Christ, had denied 
St. Paul’s Apostleship, and omitted no opportunity of blackening his 
character. Did this man face St. Paul ? Did his followers abide by the 
defiance which they had expressed towards him ? Was there a crisis in which 
it was decisively tested on which side the true power lay ? Did he after all 
come with a rod, or in the spirit of meekness ? was the i)roof of his Apostlo- 
ship given by the exercise of discipline, and the utterance of excommunica- 
tions which struck terror into flagrant apostates, or did the returning allegiance 
of the erring flock, and the increase of holiness among them, render it un- 
necessary to resort to stringent measures ? To all these questions wo can 
return no certain answer. Wo may imagine tho hush of awful expectation 
with which the little community gathered in tho room of Justus would 
receive the first entrance and the first utterances of one whoso love they 
had so teiTibly tried, and against whoso person they had levelled such un- 
worthy sarcasms. Personal questions would, however, weigh least with him. 
They know well that it was not for party opposition but for moral contumacy 
that his thimders would be reserved. Since many of them were heinous 
offenders, since many had not even repented after serious warnings, how must 
they have shuddered with dread, how must their guilty consciences have 
made cowards of them all, when at last, after more than three years, they 
stood face to face with one who could hand them too over to Satan with all tho 
fearful consequences which that sentence entailed! Over all these scenos 
the veil of oblivion has fallen. The one pen that might have recorded them 
has written nothing, nor do wo hear a single rumour from any other source. 

on the relatioiu of the Gospel to tho Iaw. An instructive comparison of GaL iii. G— 
9G with Rom. iv., Ac., will be found in Lightfoot’s OalatiarUf pp. 44~4G, 
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But that for tho time tlio Apostle triamplied — that whether in consequence of 
an actual exertion of power, or of a genuine repentance on the part of his 
opponents, his authority was once more firmly established — we may infer from 
his hint that until the Corinthian difficulties were removed he could take no 
other task in hand, and that in tho Epistles which ho wrote during these 
three months of his residence at the Achaian capital he contemplates yet 
wider missions and freely yields himself to new activities. » 

Yet, amid our ignorance of facts, we do possess tho means of reading 
the inmost thoughts which were passing through tho soul of St. PauL The 
two Epistles which ho despatched during those three months were in many 
respects tho most important that ho ever wrote, and it inspires us with the 
liighcst estimate of his intolloctual power to know that, within a period so 
short and so much occupied with other duties and agitations, he yet found 
time to dictate tho Letter to tho Galatians, which marks an epoch in the 
history of tho Church, and tho Letter to tho Romans, which may well be 
regarded as tho most important of all contributions to tho system of its 
theology. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 

“ Tn Kx, xxxii. IG, for charuth^ * graven/ read chendh^ ‘freedom/ for thou wilt 
find no freeman but him who is cngag()d in tho Thorah.” — R. Meih {^Ferek. 2). 

“ IIo is a freeman w’hom the Truth makes free, 

And all are slaves beside.’* 

. . . . TrapoKvipas (is v6fxov tcAciov rdv rrjs i\(v$(p(af . . . (James i. 25). 

We have already seen that in his brief second visit to tho Churcbes of 
Galatia, on his road to Ephesus, St. Paul seems to have missed the bright 
enthusiasm which welcomed his first preaching. His keen eye marked the 
germs of coming danger, and the warnings which he uttered weakened tho 
warmth of his earlier relationship towards them. But he could hardly have 
expected the painful tidings that converts once so dear and so loving had 
relapsed from everything which was distinctive in his teaching into the 
shallowest ceremonialism of his Judaising opponents. Already, whoever 
sanctioned them, those men had spoilt his best work, and troubled bis happy 
disciples at Antioch and at Corinth, and they had their eye also on Ephesus. 
Thus to intrude themselves into other men's labours — thus to let him bear the 
brunt of all dangers and labours while they tried to monopolise tho result — to 
watch indifforontly aud unsympathetically while the sower boro forth his good 

I Korn, i; 13; xv. 24, 33. 
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scod, weeping, and then securely to thrust their blunt and greedy sickles into 
the ripening grain — to dog the footsteps of the bold, self-sacrificing missionary 
with easy, well-to-do men-pleasors, who, with no personal risk, stole in his 
absence into the folds which he had constructed, in order to worry with privy 
paws his defenceless sheep — to trouble with their petty formalisms and 
artificial orthodoxies the crystal water of Christian simplicity and Christian 
happiness — to endanger thus the whole future of Christianity by trying to 
turn it from the freedom of a universal Grospel into the bondage of a Judaic 
law — to construct a hedge whicli, except at the cost of a cutting in the flesh, 
should exclude the noblest of the Gentiles while it admitted the vilest of the 
Jews — all this, to the clear vision of St. Paul, seemed bad enough. But thus 
to thrust themselves among the little communities of his Galatian convoi-ts— 
to take advantage of their wann affections and weak intellects — to X)lay on tlie 
vacillating frivolity of purpose wliich made them such easy victims, especially 
to those who offered them an external cult far more easy than sj)iritual 
religion, and bearing a fascinating resemblance to their old ceremonial 
13aganism — this to St. Paul seemed intolerably base. 

Vexed at this Galatian fickleness, and stung with righti'ous indignation at 
those who had taken advantage of it, he seized liis pen to express in the most 
unmistakable language his opinion of the falsity and worthlessness of the 
limits into which these Christian Pharisees wished to compress the principles 
of Christianity — the worn-out and burst condition of the old bottles in which 
they strove to store the rich, frc.sh, fermenting wine. It was no time to 
pause for nice inquiries into motives, or careful balancing of elements, or 
vague compromise, or polished deference to real or assumed authority. It 
was true that this class of men came from Jerusalem, and tliat they belonged 
to the very Church of J erusalem for whoso poorer members ho was making 
such largo exertions. It was true that, in one flagrant instance at any rate, 
they had, or professed to have, the authority of James. Could it bo that 
James, in the bigotiy of lifelong habit, had so wholly failed to add under- 
standing and knowledge to his scrupulous holiness, that ho was lending tlio 
sanction of his name to a work which St. Paul saw to bo utterly niinous to 
the wider hopes of Christianity ? If so, it could not bo helped. James wa.s 
but a man — a holy man indeed, and a man inspired with tlie knowledge of 
great and ennobling truths — but no more faultless or infallible than Peter or 
than Paul himself. If Peter, more than once, liad memorably W'avored, Jainc's 
also might waver; and if so, James in tliis instance was indubihibly in tlio 
wrong. But St. Paul, at least, never says so ; nor does ho use a word of dis- 
respect to “the Lord’s brother.” The Church of Jerusalem had, on a 
previous occasion, expressly repudiated otho.rs wlio i)rofcs8ed to 8j)eak in their 
name; nor is there any i)roof that they had ever sanctioned this sort of 
counter-mission of espionage, which was subversive of all progress, of all 
lil^rty, and even of all morals. For, whoever may have been Iheso Jn<hiio 
teachers, vanity, party spirit, sensuality, had followed in tlieir wake. Tlicy 
must bo tested by their fruits, and those fruits were bitter and poisonous. 
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Some of Uicm, at least, wore bad men, anxious to stand well witb everybody, 
and to substitute an outward observance for a true religion. Greed, self-im- 
portance, extemalism, were everything to them ; the Cross was nothing. If 
they had not been bad men they would not have been so grossly inconsistent 
as to manipulate and evade the Law to which they professed allegiance. 
If they had not been bad men they would not have made the free use they 
did of the vilest of controversial weapons — surreptitious sneers and personal 
slanders. Yet by such base means as these they had persistently tried to 
undormino the influence of their great opponent. They systematically dis- 
paraged his [luthority. -Ho was, they said, no Apostle whatever; he was 
certainly not one of the Twelve ; ho had never seen Jesus except in a vision, 
and therefore lacked one essential of the Apostolate; all that he knew of 
Christianity lie hatl learnt at Jerusalem, and that he had wilfuUy perverted ; 
his Gospel was not the real Gospel ; such authority as ho had was simply 
derived from the heads of the Church at Jerusalem, to whom his doctrines 
must bo referred. Many of his present developments of teaching were all 
but blasphemous. They were a daring apostasy from the oral and even from 
the wntten Law; a revolt against the traditions of the fathers, and even 
against Moses himself. Was not liis preaching a denial of all inspiration ? 
Could they not marshal against him an array of innumerable texts ? Was 
not well-nigh every lino of tho five books of Moses against him ? Who was 
this Paul, this renegade from tho Riibbis, who, for motives best known to 
himself, had become a nominal Chnstian from a savage persecutor ? Who 
was ho that he should set himself against the Great Lawgiver ? ^ If ho 
argued that tho Ijaw -svas abrogated, how could he prove it? Christ had 
never said so. On the contrary, Ho had said that not a fraction of a letter of 
the Law should pass till all was fulfilled. To that tho Twelve could bear 
witness. They kept tho Law. They were living at peace with their Jewish 
brethren who yt't did not recoguiso Jesus as tho Messiah. Must not Paul's 
opinions bo antagonistic to theirs, if ho was tho only Cliristian who could 
not sliDw his face at Jerusalem without exciting the danger of a tumult? 
Besides, ho was really not to bo trusted. Ho was always shifting about, now 
saying one thing and now another, with tho obvious intention of pleasing men. 
What could be more inconsistent than liis teaching and conduct uith regard 
to circumcision ? Ho had told tho Galatians that they need not be circum- 
cised, and yet ho himself had ouco preached circumcision — aye, and more than 
preached it, ho had practised it ! Would ho answer these two significant 
questions — Who circumcised Timothy? Who circumcised Titus? 

St. Paul saw that it was time to speak out, and ho did speak out. The 
matter at issue was one of vital importauco. The very esseiico of the Gospel 

* The elements of the above paragraph are drawn partly from the * ** GivlaUans,” partly 
fi om the “ Oorintliians. ” For the Kbioiiito slaiidera jigainst St. Paul, scoJrcii. 

i. 28; Euseb. H, E, iii. 27 ; Epiphan. 7//irr. xxx. 25; Ps. Ulcin. Honu ii. 17 — P.l. 
“ Totius mundi odio me onora\’i,’’8iiy8 Luther, “tpii oliin ertim tutiBsimus. Mmiateriuin 
Ecclesiao omnibus i>ericuli8 expositum ost, Hiabuli iusultationibus. mundi ingratitudini, 
•ectarum blasphemiis (Collvq. i. 13), 
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— 'tho very liberty whicli Christ had given — tlio very redemption for which 
He had died — was at stake. Tho fate of tho battle hung apparently upon his 
single arm. He alone was tho Ax>ostlo of tho Gentiles. To him alono had it 
been granted to seo tho full bearings of this question. A now faith must not 
be choked at its birth by the past prejudices of its nominal adherents. Its 
grave-clothes must not thus be made out of its swaddling-bands. The hour 
had come when concession was impossible, and there must be no facing both 
ways in tho character of his conciliatoriness. Accordingly ho flung all reti- 
cence and all compromise to the winds. Hot with righteous anger, ho 'wrote 
the Epistle to tho Galatians. It was his gage of battle to tho incompetence 
of traditional authority— -his trumpet-note of defiance to all the Pharisees of 
Christianity, and it gave no uncertain sound.^ 

Happily, he could give distinctness to his argument by bringing it to bear 
on one definite point. In recovering tho lost outwork of Galatia he would 
cany the war into the camp of Jerusalem. Tho now teachers asserted, as at 
Antioch, tho necessity of circumcision for Gentile Christians. If Paul could 
storm that bastion of J udaising Christianity, he knew that the whole citadel 
must fall. Circumcision was the very badge of Jewish nationality— tho very 
nucleus of Jewish ceremonialism ; tho earliest, tho most peculiar, tho most 
ineffaceable of Jewish rites. Adam, Noah, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Balaam, 
had all been bom circumcised.^ So completely was it the seal of tho Cove- 
nant, that it had been given not even to Moses, but to Abraham. Joseph had 
seen that it was duly performed in Egypt Moses had insisted upon it at all 
risks in Midian. Joshua had renewed it in Canaan ; and so sacred was it 
deemed to bo that the stone knives with which it had been performed were 
buried in his grave at Timnath Serah. Was there a king or projdiot who had 
not been circumcised? Had not Jesus Himself submitted to circumcision? 
Was not Elias supposed to be always present, though unseen, to 'witness its 
due performance ? Was not tho mechanical effacemont of it regarded as the 
most despicable of Hellcnising apostasies ? It was true that in tho temporary 
and local letter which the Apostles had sanctioned they had said that it was 
not indispensable for Gentile converts; but a thing might not be indis- 
pensable, and yet might bo pre-eminently desirdble. Let them judge for 
themselves. Did they not hear tho Law read ? Was not tho Law inspired ? 
If so, how could they arbitrarily set it aside ? ® 

1 “It was necessary that the particularisms of Judaism, which opposed to the heathen 
world so repellent a demeanour and such offensive claims, should be uprooted, and tho 
baselessness of its prejudices and pretensions fully exposed to the world's eye. This was 
the service which the Ai^stle achieved for mankind by his magnificent dialectic ” (Baur, 
First Three Centuries^ i. 73). 

^ Ahh6th of Rabbi Nathan, ch. ii. 

3 “But for circumcision, heaven and earth could not exist ; for it is said, ‘Save for 

i the sign of) my covenant, I should not have made day an<l night the ordinances of 
loaven ^d earth ’ ” {Nedarim, f. 32, col. 1, referring to Jerem. xxxiii. 25). same 

remark is made about the whole Law. Rabbi (Juda Hakkwlosh) says liow great is 
circumcision, since it is equivalent to all the commandments of tho Law, for it is said, 
“ Behold the Wood of the covenant which tho Lord hath made with you, concerning all 
(Heb., above all) these words ” (Ex. xxiv, ^),^N€darim^ £. 82, 1. Angels so detest on 
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It was ever thus that Judaism worked, begiuniog with the Psalms and 
pure Monotheism, and then proceeding to the knife of ‘circumcision, and the 
yoke of tho Levitic Law, in which they entangled and crushed their slaves.' 
It was ever thus that they compassed sea and land to make one proselyte, and 
when they had got him, made him ten times more the child of Gehenna than 
themselves. Tliore was nothing at which the Jew gloried so much as thus 
leaving his mark on tho very body of the despised and hated heathen — hardly 
less despised and hated, abnost even more so, if ho had hoped to equal them 
and tlioir privileges by consenting to become a Jew. It was thus that tliey 
had got into their not the royal family of Adial)ene. Helena, tho amiable 
queen who fed the paupers of Jeinisalem with dried figs and grapes in the 
famine of Claudius, and who now lies interred with some of her children in 
tho Tombs of tho Kings, had taken ujmn her the vow of the Nazarite for 
seven years. Just before tho completion of the vow at Jerusalem, she had— 
was it accidentally, or by some trickery ? — touched a corpse, and therefore 
had to continue tho vow for seven years more. Once more at the conclusion 
of this term she had again incurred some trivial pollution, and had again to 
renew it for yet seven years more. Ananias, a Jewish merchant, in pursuance 
of his avocations, had got access to the seraglio of King Abeunerig, and there 
had made a proselyte of tho queen, and, through her infiuence, of her two 
sons, Izatos and Monobazus. But ho liad had the good sense and large- 
hcartedness to tell them that the essence of the Law was love to God and love 
to man. He was probably a Hagadist, who valued chiefly tho great broad 
truths of which tho outward observances of Mosaism were but the temporary 
casket ; and ho hod tlie insight to know tliat for the sake of an outward rite, 
which could not affect tho heart, it was not worth while to disturb a people 
and imperil a dynasty. His advice must not bo confused with the cynical 
and immoral indifference which made Henri lY. observe that “ Paris was well 
worth a mass.” It was, on the contrary, an enlightenment which would not 
confound the shadow with the substance.* It was tho conviction that the 
inscription on the Chel should be obliterated, and the Chel itself broken down,* 
But on the steps of tho enlightened Ananias came a narrow bigot, the Rabhi 
Eliezer of Galilee, and he employed to tho facile weakness of tho young 
princes tho very argument which the Judaising teacher, whoever ho was, 
employed to the' Galatians : “ My king, you are sinning against the Law, and 
therefore against God, It is not enough to read the Law ; you must do the 
Law. Bead for yourself what it says about circumcision, and you will see 

uncircumeued person that, when God spoke to Abraham before ciroumoislon, He sp<dLe 
in Aramaic, wmch, it appears, the angels do not understand [YcdhiUh Chadaut^ f. 
117, 8). 

1 Hausrath, p. 263. 

* Josephus bad the good sense to take the same line when ** two great men** came 
to him from Traohonitis ; but though for the time he succeeded in persuading the Jews 
not to force oiroumoision upon them, yet afterwards these fugitives were nearly msssacaed 
by a fanatical mob, and could only secure their lives by a hasty flight. 8 m the veiy 
Instructive passage in Vit, Jo9, 23, 31. 

» Bph. ii. 14. 
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how wrong yon are.” ^ Prince Izates was so much struck with tliis *' uncom- 
promising orthodoxy ” that ho secretly withdrew into another cliamber, and 
there had the rite porfonned by his physician. Not long after he and his 
brother were reading the Pentateuch, and came to the passage about circum- 
cision in Ex. xii. 48. Monobazus looked up at his brother, and said, “ I am 
sorry for you, my brother,” and Izates made the same remark to him. This 
led to a convei-siition, aud the brothers confessed, first to eacli other, and then 
to Queen Helena, that they had both been secretly circumcised. The queen 
was naturally alarmed and anxious, and dangerous consequences ensued. But 
these were nothing to the Jewish fanatic. They would only be a fresh source 
of publicity, and tliei'cfore of glorif3dng in tlie flesh of his proselyte. Again, 
wo read in the Talmud that Rabbi- was a groat friend of “the Emperor 
Antoninus.” On one occasion the Emperor asked him, “ Wilt thou give me a 
piece of Leviathan in the world to come?” — since the flesh of Leviathan and 
of the bird Barjuchnch are to be the banquet of the blessed hereafter. ‘‘ Yes,* 
answered Rabbi. “ But why dost thou not allow mo to partake of the 
Paschal Lamb ? ” How can I,” answered Rabbi, “when it is written that 
‘ no uncirenmeised person shall eat thereof * ? ” Upon hearing this Antoninus 
submitted to the rite of circumcision, and embraced Judaism. The imagination 
of Rabbis aud Pharisees was flattered by the thought that even emperors 
wore not too great to accept their Halachoth. What would be their feelings 
towards one who offered the utmost blessings of the Chosen People without a 
single Judaic obscrv’ance to the meanest slave ? 

Self-interest was an additional and a powerful inducement with these 
retrogressive intraders. Although Christian, they, like the Twelve, like oven 
Paul himself, were still Jews. At Jerusalem they continued regularly to 
attend the scniccs at the Temple and the gatherings of their synagogue. 
To be excommunicated from the synagogue in little Jewish communities like 
those that were congi’egated in Ancyra and Pessinus was a very serious 
matter indeed. It was infinitely more pleasant for them to bo on good terms 
with the Jews, by making proselytes of righteousness out of St. Paul’s 
converts. Thus circumcision was only the thin end of the wedge.'* It 
obviated the painful liability to persecution. It would naturally lead to the 
adoption of all the observances, which the converts would constantly hoar 
read to them in the Jewish service. But, if not, it did not much matter. It 
was not really necessary for them to keep tho whole Law. A sort of decent 
external conformity was enough. So long as they made “a fair show 

^ Jos. Ante. XX. 2, § 4. This interesting royal family had a house in Jerusalem (Jos. 
A J^.v. 6, §l;vi. 6,|3). 

2 Rabbi Juda Hakkadosh is thus called tear The anecdote is from McgilWi^ 

cap. i. For another wild story about their intercourse, see Ahhdda Zara^ f. 10, 2. The 
Talmud being the most utterly unhistorical and unchronological of books, it hi difficult to 
say which Emperor is the one alluded to in this and a multitude of similar fables about 
his supposed intercourse with Rabbi. It cannot be Antoninus Pius, who never left Rome ; 
nor M. Aurelius, who was unfavourable both to Jews and Christians. Possibly the worth- 
less Caracalla may be alluded to, since he once visited Palestine. Heliogabalus appean 
to be ^uded to in some passages of the Talmud as ** the younger Antoninus,** and he, too, 
is said to have accepted circumcision, 

» Gah V. 3. 6. 12-14. 
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1.1 the flesh,” they might in reality do pretty much as they liked. It 
was against all this hypocrisy, this retrogression, this cowardice, this 
mummery of the outward, this reliance on the mechanical, that Paul 
used words which were liaK battles. Tliere should be no further doubt 
ns to what he really meant and taught. Ho would leap ashore among his 
oiieinies, and bum his ships behind him. Ho would draw his sword against 
tliis false gospel, and fling away the scabbard. What Luther did when he 
nailed his Theses to the door of the Cathedral of Wittenberg, tliat St. Paul 
did when hd wrote the Epistle to the Galatians. It was the manifesto 
of emancipation. It marked an epoch in history. It was for the early days 
of Christianity what would have been for Protestantism the Confession 
of Augsburg and the Protest of Spires combined; but it was these “expressed 
in di^yrambs, and written in jets of flame ; ” and it was these largely 
intermingled witli an intense personality and impassioned polemics. It wa.s a 
Do Corona, a Westminster Confession, and an Apologia in one. If we wisli 
to find its nearest parallel in vehemence, effectiveness, and depth of conviction, 
wo must look forwai’d for sixteen centuries, and read Luther’s famous treatise, 
De Captivitate Bahylonica, in which ho realised his saying “ that there ought 
to be set aside for this Popish battle, a tongue of which every word is a 
thunderbolt.” ^ To the Churches of Galatia ho never came again ; but the 
words scrawled on those few sheets of papyrus, whether they failed or not of 
their immediate effect, were to wake echoes which should “ roll from soul to 
soul, and live for ever and for over.” 


CHAPTER XXXVL 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


** The Epistle to the Galatians is my Epistle ; I have betrothed myself to it : it 
is my wife.” — L uther. 

“ Principalis adversus Judaisraum Epistola.” — Teut. adv. Mare. v. 2. 

“ Discrimen Logis et Evangelii est depictum in hoc dicto ‘ postcriora me a videbitia, 
faciem moans non videbitis.’ 


Lex 


^ Dorsum 
I Ira 

I Pcccatum 
^ Infirmitas 


t Facies 
Perfectio.” 


Luther, Colloq. i., p. 20, ed. l?7l. 

“ Judaism was tho narrowest {i.e. tho most special) of religions, ChristiamCy 
the most human and comprehensive. In a few years the latter was evolved out of 
the former, taking all its intensity and durability without resort to any of its limi- 
tations. ... In St. Paul’s Epistles we see the general direction in which 
thought and oveuts must have aavanced : otherwise change would seem as 
violent and inconceivable as a convulsion which should mingle the Jordan and the 
Tiber.” — ^Martineau, Studies of Christianity^ p. 420. 


In tho very first line of tho Apostle’s greeting a part o£ his ohject^-tho vin- 

1 Luther, Tisch Bedm, 249. But though Luther constantly defends Ids pcdemioal 
ferocity by the example of St. Paul, St. Paul never (not even in QaL v* 12) shows the 
violence and coarseness which deface the style of Luther* 
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dication of his Apostolic authority — ^becomes manifest.^ In the Epistles to 
the Thessaloniaiis ho had adopted no title of authority; but since those 
Epistles had been written, the Judaists had developed a tendency to limit the 
term Apostle almost exclusively to the Twelve, and overshadow all others 
with their immense authority. The word had two technical senses. In the 
lower sense it merely meant a messenger or worker in the cause of the Gospel, 
and as an equivalent to the common Jewish title of Sheliachf was fi’ccly 
bestowed on comparatively unknown Christians, like Andronicus and Junias.* 
Now Paul claimed the title in the highest sense, not from vanity or self- 
assertion, but because it was necessary for the good of his converts. He liad 
the primary qualification of an Ax)ostle in that he had seen Christ, though 
for reasons which he explained in the last Epistle he declined to press it. He 
had the yet further qualification that his Apostolato and that of Barnabas 
had been publicly recognised by the Church of Jerusalem. But this claim 
also ho wished to waive as unreal and even misleading ; for his Apostolate 
was derived from no merely human authority. Writing to tlio Corinthians, 
some of whom liad impugned his rights, he had intentionally designated him- 
self as “ a called Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God.” Writing to 
tliese weak and apostatising Gralatians it was necessary to bo still more explicit, 
and consequently he addresses them with his fullest greeting, in which ho 
speaks both of his own authority and of the work of Christ. By impugning 
the first they were sotting temporary relations above spiritual insight ; by 
errors respecting the latter they were nullifying the doctrine of the Cross. 

** Paul, an Apostle, not from men, nor by the instrumentality of any man, but 
by Jesus Christ and God our Father, who raised Him from tho dead, and all the 
brethren with me,* to the Churches of Galatia. Grace to you and Peace from God 
the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for our sins that He may 

1 The general outline of the Epistle is as follows : — It falls into three divisions — L 
Personal (an element which recurs throughout) ; 2. Dogmatic ; 3. Practical. In the first 
part (i., ii.) he vindicates his personal independence (o) negatively, by showing that he 
was an Apostle before any intercourse with the Twelve (i. 17, 18) ; and (^) positively, 
since he had secured from the Apostles the triumphant recognition of his own special 
principles on three occasions, viz., (i.) in an association on perfectly ecjual terms with 
Peter (18, 19); fiL) when they were compelled by facts to recognise his equal mission 
(ii. 9, 10) ; and (iii) when he convinced Peter at Antioch that he was thoroughly in the 
wrong (ii. 11 — ^21). 2. Passing naturally to the dogmatic defence of justification by faith, 
he proves it («) by the Christian consciousness (iii. 1—5), and (^) from the Old Testament 
(iii. 6 — 18). This leads him to the qi^tion as to the true position of the Law, which he 
shows to be entirely secondary, («) ohjectively, by the very nature of Christianity (iii. li) — 
29) ; and {fi) sutQectively, by the free spiritual life of Cl]^tianB (iv. 1—11). After affec- 
tionate warnings to them about those who had led them away (iv. 11 — 30), he passes to — 
3. The practical exhortation to Christian freedom (v. 1 — 12), and warnings, both general 
(13 — ^18) and special (v. 16— vi. 10), against its misuse. Then follows the closing summary 
and blessing (vi. 11 — ^18). 

* Bom. xvi. 7 ; cf. PhU. ii. 25 ; 2 Cor. viii 23. Similarly the title Imperator was used 
by Cicero and other Romans down to Junius Rhesus, long after its special sense had been 
isolated to connote the absolute head of the state. 

* At this time he was accompanied by a larger number of brethren than at any other. 
This is one of the minute circumstances which support the all-but-certain inference that 
the Epistle was written at this particular period, during Sti Paulas three months’ stay at 
Corinth, towards the close of AD. 57# 
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ieliver us from this present ovil state of the world, according to the will of our GU>d 
and Father, to whom is His due glory ^ for ever and ever. Amen.” * 

This greeting is remarkable, not only for the emphatic assertion of his in- 
dependent Apostleship, and for the skill with which he combines with this 
subject of his Epistle the great theologic truth of our free deliverance * by 
the death of Christ, but also for the stern brevity of the terms with which lie 
greets those to whom ho is writing. A sense of wrong breathes through the 
fulness of his personal designation, and the scantineas of the address to his 
converts. Ho had addressed the Thessalonians as “ the Church of tho 
Thessalonians in God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ,” He 
had written ”to the Church of God which is in Corinth, to tho 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to bo saints.” About this very time 
lie wrote to tho Romans as “beloved of God, called to bo saints.” 
To tlio Philippians, Epliosians, Colossians, he adds the words “saints in 
Christ Jesus,” and “ saints and faithful brethren j ” but to these Galatians 
alone, in his impetuous desire to deal at once with their errors, ho uses only 
the brief, plain address, “ To the Churches of Galatia.” 

And then without one word of that thanks^ving for their holiness, or 
their gifts, or the grace of God bestowed on them, which is found in every 
one of his other general Epistles, he bursts at once into the subject of which 
his mind is so indignantly full. 

“ I am amazed that you aro so quickly shifting from him who called you in the 
gmeo of Christ into a different Gospel, which is not merely another only there aro 
some who are troubling you, and wanting to reverse the Gospel of Christ. But 
even though wo, or an angel from heaven, should preach contrary to what wo 
preached to you, let him be accursed ^ As wo have said before, so now again I say 
deliberately, If any one is preaching to you an}i,hing contrary to what yc received. 
Let him he accursed.® Well, am I now trying to bo plausible to men, or to conci- 
liate God Himself ? Had I still been trying to be a man-pleascr, I should not have 
been what I am — a slave of Christ.”^ 

Such was the startling abruptness, such the passionate plainness with which 
he showed them that the time for conciliation was past. Their Jewish teachers 
said that Paul was shifty and complaisant, and that he did not preach the real 
Gospel. He tells them that it is they who are perverters of the Gospel, and 
that if they, or any one of them, or any one else, even an angel, preaches 

1 h Wfa, sub, itmv. Matt. vi. 13 ; 1 Pet. iv. 11. * i. 1—5. 

* i. 4, efAtrrai. ** Deliver strikes the key-note of the Epistle *’ (Lightfoot). 

“present,” Bom. viii. 38. 

^ If U.€rari6e<r0e is really a mental pun (as Jerome thought) on Galaiae and ^3, we 
might almost render it gcUatmng, For ^repov, “ differenV* and iAAo, “ another.” eee 
2 Cor. xi. 4. Hence Srtpot oame to mean “ is the opposite to “good. * 

® i. 8, MBtfjM ; the meaning “ excommunicated *\is later, and would not suit jyycXiK. 

® There is a sort of syUe^ in this, and the rhv Sebv is more emphatic than the 
ivepurwt. Probably Paul had been accused of emancipating the Gentiles from Judaism 
out of mere complaisance. 

f L 1—10, In, “after all I have endured ;** v. 11 ; vi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 30—32. 

C 0 
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contrary to what he has preached, let the ban — the cherem — fall on him. He 
has said this before, and to shoAV them that it is not ’a mere angry phrase, he 
repeats it more emphatically now, and appeals to it as a triumphant proof that 
whatever they could charge him with having done and said before, now, at iiny 
rate, his language should be unmistakably plain. 

“ Now I declare to you, brethren, as to the Gospel preached by me that it is not 
a mere human Gospel. For neiUicr did I myself receive it from man, nor wus I 
taught it, but by revelation from Jesus Christ. For you hoard my manner of life 
formerly in Judaism, that I extravagantly! persecuted the Church of God, and 
ravaged it, and was making advance in Judaism above many my equals in age in my 
own race, being to an unusual degree a zealot for the traditions of my fathers. But 
when He who sot mo apart even from my mother’s womb and c^ed me by His grace 
thought good to reveal His Son in me that I should preach Him among the Gentiles, 
immediately I did not confer with mere human teachers, nor did I go aw^ay to 
Jerusalem to those who were Apostles before me, but I went away into Arabia, and 
again returned to Damascus. 

“ Next, after three years, I went up to Jerusalem to visit Kephas, and I sbiyed 
at his house fifteen days ; but not a single other Apostle did I sec, except J ames, the 
Lord’s brother.^ Now in what I am writing to you, see, before God, I am not lying.^ 

“ Next I came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia ; and was quite unknown by 
person to the Churches of Judaea which were in Christ, only they were constantly 
being told that our former persecutor is now a preacher of the faith which once ho 
ravaged. And they glorified God in mc.^ 

“ Next, after fourteen years, I again went up to Jerusalem with Baniabas, taking 
with me Titus also.^ And I went up by revelation, and referred to them the Gospel 
which I preach among he Gentiles,® privately however to those of repute, lest per- 
chance I might be running, or even ran, to no purpose.? But nci oven Titus, who 
w’as with me, being a Greek, w'as compelled to be circumcised — but because of the 
false brethren secretly introduced, who slank in to spy out our liberty which wo have 
in Christ Jesus that they might utterly enslave us — [to whom not even (?)] for an 
hour we yielded by way of the subjection they wanted, in order that the truth of the 
Gospel may permanently remain with you.® From, those, however, who are reputed 
to be something — whatever they once were, makes no matter to mo, God cares for no 
man’s person ^ — for to mo those in repute contributed nothing, but, on the contrary, 
seeing that I have been entrusted with the Gospel of the uncircumcision, as Peter of 
the circumcision — for He who worked for Peter for the Apostolate of the circum- 
cision, worked also for me towards the Gentiles — and recognising the grace granted 

! i. 13, Koff vnep^kqv, cX outrancc, 

2 Who in one sense was, and in another was not, an Apostle, not being one of the 
Twelve. 

® F. suprOt PP* 131 — 134. As I have already examined many of the details of 
this Epistle for biomphicalpunioseg, I content myself with referring to the passages. 
The strong appeal in i. 20 shows that Patd’s truthfulness had been questioned. 
(Cf. 1 Thess. V. 27.) 

* L 11-24. 

® V. supra, pp. 232 — 237. Paul’s purpose here is not the tedious pedantry of 
ehronological exactitude. 

® ii 2, avtOlfiriv, not to submit to their decision, but with the strong belief that he 
eould win their concurrence. (Of. Acts xxv. 14.) 

? PM. ii. 16. I have already explained the probable meaning of this — ** that I might 
feel (mite sure of the truth and praxAicability of my views.’” Even Luther adimti, 
•^Sathan sacxie mihi dixit, quid si ndsum eraet dogma tuum?” (Colloq* ii. 12.) 

® F. supra, p.231. 

• ii. 6, ethf avSp*&irov. The position is emphatic. This seems to glance at the absurdity 
of foundmg spiritual authority on mere family or external claims. MartineaUi 
Studies in Ohnstianity, p. 428.) 
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to mo, James, and Kcphas, and John, who are in repute as pillars, gave right hands 
of fellowship to me and Barnabas, that wo to the Gentiles, and th^ to the circum- 
cision — only that we should bear in mind the poor, which very thing I was of my 
own accord even eager to do.* 

“ But when Kephas came to Antioch I withstood him to the face, because he was 
a condemned man.^ For before the arrival of certain from James • he used to cat 
with the Gentiles ; but on their anival^ he be^n to withdraw and separate himself, 
being afraid of these Jewish converts. And the rest of the Jews joined in this 
hypocrisy, so that even Barnabas was swept away by their hypocrisy.* But 
when I perceived that they were not walking in the straight truth of the 
Gospel, I said to Kephas, before them all. If 3 mu, a bom Jew, are living 
Gentile- wise and not Judaically, how can you try to compel the Gentiles to Judaisc ? 
We, Jews by birth and not ‘ sinners ’ of the Gentiles,® but well aware that no man 
is justified as a result of the works of the Law, but only by means of faith in Jesus 
Christ — even we believed on Jesus Christ that we may be justified as a result of faith 
in Christ, and not of the works of Ijaw ; for from works of Law ‘ no flesh shall be 
justified.^ 7 But (j'ou will object) if, while seeking to be justified in Christ, we turn 
out to bo even ourselves * sinners ’ (men no better than the Gentiles), is then Christ 
a minister of sin ? ® Away with the thought ! For if I rebuild the very things I 
dcstro^'cd, ihen I prove m 3 'solf to be not only a ‘ sinner ’ but a transgressor.** The 
very rebuilding (he means) would prove that the previous destruction was g^ty ; 

but it was not so,” he continues to argue, “ for it was by Law that I died to 
Law in other words, it] was the Law itself which led me to see its owm nullity, 
and thereby caused my death to it that I might live to God.® “ I have been crudfi^ 
with Christ;” my old sins are nailed to His cross, no less than roy old Jewish 

* ii. 1—10. It was, as TertuUian says, a distributio officii^ not a separatio evemgdii 
{De Prosser » Haer. 28). He had already shown his care for the poor (Acts xL 30). 

2 ii 11, Kartyv, Manifestly and flagrantly in the wrong. Cf. Rom. xiv. 23. To 
make «aTa irp6tnairov mean ‘ ‘ by way of mask, ” and treat the scene as one got up (xard ) 
between the Apostles— as Origen and Chrysostom do — or to assume that Kephas does 
not mean Peter — as Clemens of Alexandria does — is a deplorable specimen of the power 
of dogmatic prejudice to blind men to obvious fact. St. Peteris weakness bore other 
bitter fruit. It was one ultimate cause of Ebionite attacks on St. Paul, and of Gnostic 
attacks on Judaism, and of Porphyry*8 slanders of the Apostles, and of Jerome*8 quarrel 
with Augustine. (See Lightfoot, pp, 123 — 126.) 

® Of. Acts XV. 24. 

® ii 12, ^x»€v B, Dj F, G), if St. Paul really wrote it, could only mean “when 
James came ; ” and so Origen understood it (c. Cels, ii 1). 

* We can scarcely oven imagine the deadly offence caused by tliis boldness, an offenco 
felt a centurv afterwards (Iren, Haer. i 26 ; Euseb. H E, iii. 27 ; l^iphan. Heur. xxx. 
16 ; Baiu, Ck. Hist 89, 98). Even when the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies were writter 
the Jewish Christians had not forgiven 'the word Karpywtrfi^ot. Ei Jcarryrw<rfi<yor ^ Xeyas, 
0eoD airo<ca\vi^avr6f /yiot Xpt<rr^ «canyyopec« (Clem. Hom. xvii. 19). And yet, however 
bitter against nnscrupulous Judaism, St. Paul is a]wa 3 r 8 courteous and respectful when 
he speaks of the Twelve. The Fmedicatio Petri (in C^rian, De JUbapt) says tiiat Peter 
and Paul remained unreconciled till death. 

® Cf. Bom. ix. 30, iBvti (ui jitMcovra 6 ueauxrthn 7 F ; Luke vi 82, 33 ; Matt. V. 47 ; ix* 

10 , 11 . 

7 Ps. cxliii. 2. St. Paul’s addition «pyai? i-oftov is an obvious inference. The accentua- 
tion of meaning on rUtud or moral obsenrance must depend on the context. Here the 
latter is mainly in question (Neander. Plantingt i 211). 

It is impossible to say how much of this aigument was actually addressed to Peter. 
fi4 yivoirot 5 cf. Gen. xliv, 7» 17. 

® The Latin fathers and Luther understand it “by the law (of Christ) I am dead to 
the law (of Moses).” The best oommentaiw is Rom. viL 1—11. Eiroressions like this 
led to the charge of antinomianism. which St. Paul sets aside in 1 Qor. ix. 21. Cehus 
taunts the Ap<mes with the use oi such language while yet they eould denounce each 
o^er'(dm. Orig. v, 64). But they did not profess to have atteined their own ideal 
(PhU. 3.13).^ 
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obligations ; yet this death is life — not mine, however, but the life of Christ in me ; 
and so far as 1 now live in tho flesh, I live in faith on the Son of God who loved me, 
and gave Himself up for me. I am not, therefore, setting at nought the grace of 
God by proclaiming my freedom from tho Levitical Law ; you are doing that, not I ; 
** for had righteousness boon at all possible by Law, then it seems Chi'ist’s death \vas 
superfluous.” ^ 

Ho lias now sufliciontly vindicated his independent Apostleship, and since 
this nullification of tho death of Christ was the practical issue of tho Galatian 
retrogression into Jewish ritualism, he passes naturally to the doctrinal truth 
oil which ho liad also touched in liis greeting, and ho does so with a second 
hurst of sur^n’ise and iudignation 

“Dull CJalatiansI” who hcwitchcdyou with his evil eye, — you hefore whose eyes 
Jesus Christ crucified was conspicuously painted 'iliis is tho only thing I want 
to Icam of you; — received ye the Spirit as a result of works of Tiaw, or of faithful 
hearing ? Are yo so utterly dull ? After beginning the sacred rito spiritually, will 
ye complete it carnally ? Did yc go through so many experiences in vain ?'* if it ho 
indeed in vain. Ho tiion that abundantly supplieth to you tho Spirit, and worketh 
jiowors in you, docs he do so as a result of w^orks of Law or of faithful hearing ? Of 
faith surely — just as ‘ Abraham believed God and it was accounted to him for righte- 
ousness.^ Decognisc then that they who start from faith, t/ny arc sons of Abraham. 
And tho Scripture foreseeing* that God justifies tho Gentiles as a result of faith,* 
preached to Abraham as an anticipation of the Gospel, ‘ In thee shall all tho Gentiles 
bo blessed.’ So they who stiirt from faith arc blessed with tho faitliful Abraham. 
For as many as start from works of Law arc under a curso. For it stands written, 
‘ Cursed is every one who docs not abide by all tho things wTitten in tho book of tho 
Law to do them.’ But that by Law no man is justified with Gvod is clear bocauso 
* The just shall live by faith.’ But the Law is not of faith, hut (of works, for 
its foi-mula is) he that doth thc.se things shall live by them. Christ ransomed us 
from the curse of tho Law, — becoming on our behalf a curso, since it is written, 

‘ Cursed is every one who hangcih on a tree ’ ' — that the blessing of Abraham may 
by Chiist Jesus accimc to the Gentiles, that wo may receive the i)romiseof the Spirit 
by means of faith.” s 

Then came some of the famous arguments by which bo ostablislics ihoso 
weighty doctrines — arguments incomparably adajitcd to convince tliose to 

J ii. 11—21. For an examination of this paragraph, v. supra, pp. 250, 251. 

2 iii. 1, af6r]Toi, as in Luke xxiv. 25. So far from being dull in things not spiritual, 
TllCmistius calls them koX ayxivot. Ka\ tvixaOivropoi tu)v ayav 'EAAtjwui/ {JPlat, 23). 

3 If wpoypac/xo has here the same sense as in Rom. xv. 4, Eph. iii. 3, Jude 4, it must 
ir.can ‘‘prophesied of ; ” but this gives a far weaker turn to the clause. 

^ ill 4, cTra^cTe Gccms here to have its more general sense, os in Mark v. 26 ; if tho 
common sense “ suffered ” be retained, it must allude to troubles caused by Judaisers. 

* A Hebraic x>ersouification. “What saw the Scripture?” is a Rabbinic formula 
Schottg. ad loc.). The pass^es on which the argument is founded are Gen. xv. 6; 
(xii. 3 ; Dent, xxvii. 26 ; xxi. 23 ; Lev. xviii. 5 ; Hab. ii. 4. The reasoning wUl be better 
understood from 2 Cor. v. 15 — 21 ; Rom. vi. 3—23. 

* iK nCoTew^, ‘^froTTi faith” as a cause ; or fitd rrij iri<rrea»s, per fidem, “by means of 
faith as an instrument ; ” never £id iritmv, proptei' Jidemy “ on account of faith ” as a 
merit. 

^ The original reference is to the exposure of the body on a stake after death (Dent, 
xxi. 23; Josh. x. 26). St. Paul omits tho words “of God” after “cursed,” which 
would have required long exxdanation, for the notion that it meant “ a curse, or insult, 
against God ” is a later ^0S3. Hence the Talmud speaks of Christ as “ the hung ” 

» iii 1-14. 
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wliom he wrote, because tlioy wore deduced from their own principles, and 
pounded on their own methods, however startling was the originality of tlie 
conclusions to whicli they lead. Merely to translate them without brief 
explanatory <*ommont would add very little to the reader’s advantage. I will 
endeavour, thoroforo, to throw them into a form which shall supply what is 
necessary to render them intelligible. 

Brotliren,” he says, I will give you an every-day illustration.^ No one 
annuls, or vitiates by adilitions, even a mere human covenant when it has been once 
ratiliod. Now the Promises were uttered to Abraham ‘ and to his seed.’ The word 
«iinplo 3 'cd is neither plural in form nor in significance. A plural word might have 
been used had many been referred to; the reason for the use of a collective term is 
pre-eminently indicated, and that one i)erson is Christ.^ What I moan is this: 
God made and ratified a covenant with Abraliam ; and the Law which came four 
hundred and thiii}’' ja iirs afterwards^ c.annot possiblj^ nullify the covenant or abro- 
gate the j)romiso. Now God Inas bestowed the gift on Abraham by promise, and 
therefore clearl}" it was not bestowed as aresult of obedience to a law.** 

“ Why, then, was the Law ? jmu ask ; of what use was it? Veiy briefly St. 
Paul gives them the answer, which in the Epistle to the Homans he elaborates with 
BO much more fulness. 

Practically, the answer may ho summed up hy saying that the Law was damnatory', 
temporal*}^, mediate, educational.^ It was added to create in the soul the sense of sin, 
and so load to the Saviour, who in duo time should come to render it no more 
necossiiry ; ® and it was given ly the ministrj^ of angels 7 and a human mediator. 
It was not, therefore, a promise, but a contmet ; and a promise direct from God 
is fiir superior to a contract made bj' the agency of a human mediator between God 
and man.** The Lixw, therefore, was but supplement aiy, parentheticiil, provisional, 

1 iii. 15. Kara audfxorrQv^ t.f., aydpoim'yutv irapa^eiy/ioToiv (Chrj'S.). 

3 V. supra, pp. 30, 31. 

3 In Gen. xv. 13, Acts vii. C, &c., the period in Egypt seems to count from Abraham’s 
visit. ■* iii. 15 — 18. 

® iii. 15, enri5iaTaO'<r€Toi ; 19, npo<r€T€&r} J Hom. V. 20, vap€icr7]\9tiy. The Law was (1) TLiv 
-rapafid<reo)y xdpiy, restricted aiid conditioned ; (2) axp^s ov, ic.t.A., temi>orary and provisional; 
(3) StarayeU, k.t.A., mediately (but not immediately) given by God; (4) 
diately (not immediately) received from God (Bp. Ellicott, od loc.). The Law is a harsh, 
imperious incident in a necessaiy divine training. 

** iii. 19, napapdacuiy xdpiy means “to bring transgression to a head.’’ See Rom. v. 20 ; 
1 Cor. XV. 50. The fact is here stated in ^ its harshness, but in Rom. vii. 7, 13, the 
Apostle shows by a masterly psychological analysis in what way this Wiis time — namely, 
because (i.) law actually tends to provoke disobedience, and (ii.) it gives the sting to the 
disobedience by making us fully conscious of its heinousness. The Law thus brought the 
disease of sin to a head, that it might then bo cured. Wo might not be able to follow 
these pregnant allusions of the Epistle if we did not possess the Epistle to the RoinauB as 
a commentary upon it. The Galatians could only have understood it by the reniiniscencea 
of Paul’s oral teaching. 

7 Jos. Anti. XV. 5, § 3 ; Acts vii. 53 ; Dent, xxxiii. 2. These angels at Sinai are 
often alluded to in the Talmud. R. Joshua Ben Levi rendered Psalm Ixviii 12, “ ITie 
Angels ('D^Vo) of hosts kept moving ” the Children of Israel nearer to Sinai when they 
retired from it {ShafAMth, f. 88, 2). 

** iii. 19, 20. A “ mediator ” in Jewish language meant one who stands in the middle 
position between two parties. 

“ Tlie voice of God 

, To mortal ear is dreadful. Tliey bcscoch 
That Moses might rei>cat to them His will, - 
And terror cease." (Milton, i*. L. xii. 235.) 

Moses receives the Law direct from God (iv x«*P‘)i hands it to man (Ex. xx. 19). He 
therefore was not one of the contracting parties; but God is one, i.c., He is no mediator, 
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manuductory.’’ How stvaHlin" would such arguments be to those who had, from 
their earliest childhood, been taught to regard the Law as the one divine, inspired, 
perfect, and eteimal thing on earth ; the one thing which alone it was worth the 
labour of long lives to study, and the labour of long generations to intc‘r])rot and to 
defend ! And how splendid the originality which could thus burst the bonds of 
immemorial prej udice, and the courage which could thus face the wratli of outraged 
conviction ! It was the enlightenment and inspiration of the Holy Spirit of God ; 
yes, but the Spirit works hy the human instruments that are fitted to receive His 
indwelling power ; and, in the admirable sajdng of the Chinese philosopher, “The 
^ig-ht of heaven cannot shine into an inverted bowi.*^ To many a thoughtful and 
candid Jew it must have come likp a flash of new insight into tho history of his 
nation, and of mankind, that he had elevated the Law to too exclusive a position ; 
that tho promise to Abraham was an event of far^deeper significance than tho legis- 
lation of Sinai; tliat the Promise, not the Law, was the priwary and original olemcnt 
of Judaism; and that therefore to fall back from Christianity of Judaism was 
to fall back from the spirit to the letter — an unnatural reversion of what God liad 
ordained. 

But he proceeds, “ Is there any opposition between the Law and the Promise P 
Away with the thought ! In God’s oeconomy of salvation both are united, and tho 
Law is a relative purpose of God which is taken up into His ahmlutc purpose as a 
means.^ For had a Law been given such as could give life, righteousness w^ould in 
reality have been a result of law; but the Scripture shut up all things under sin, 
that the promise which springs from faith in Jesus Christ may bo given to all who 
believe. For before the faith came ove were under w^atch and ward of Law, till the 
faith which was to be revealed. So the Law became our tutor unto Christ, tho stem 
slave guiding us fi-om bojdsh immaturity to perfect Chiistian manhood,* in order 
that we may be justified as a result of faith. But when tho faith came we are no 
longer under a tutor. For by the faith yo are all sons of God in Jesus CTirist, 
For as many of you as were baptised into Chiist, put on Christ. There is no room 
for Jew or Greek, no room for slave or free, no room for male or female ; for yo are 
all one man in Clirist Jesus and if yo are of Clirist then it seems yo are Abraliam’s 
seed, heirs according to promise.'* 

“Now, what I mean is, that so long as the heir is an infant he differs in no 

but one of the parties to the covenant (SuiJ^icri). It is only under a different aspect that 
Christ is a mediator (1 Tim. ii. 5). The passage has no reference to the eternal unity of 
God, which is not at all in question, but to the fact that He stands by Himself as one 
of the contracting parties. The “Law,*^ then, has the same su^rdinate position as the 
“Mediator ” Mc^es. The Promise stands above it as a “ covenant,” in which Gocl stands 
alone— “is one”— and in which no mediator is concerned. Such seems to be the clear 
and simple meaning of this endlessly-disputed passage. (See Baur, Paul^ ii. 198.) 
Obviously, (1) the Promise had a wider and nobler scope than the Law ; (2) the Law was 
provisional, the Promise permanent ; (3) the Law was given directly by angels, the 
Promise directly by God ; but, while he leaves these three points of contrast to be 
inferred, he adds the fourth and most important, that (4) the Promise was given, without 
any mediating human agency, froin God to man. On the sources of the (perfectly 
needless) “three hundred explanations ” of a passage by no means unintelligible, see 
Keuss, Epttres, i. 109. 

* ui. 19, Holsten, InhcUt des Briefs an die Oedater, p. 30. 

* iii. 24, ■naiiayuyoi rty Xfutrroif. The nadayiayhf was often the most Valueless of the 
slaves. Perikles apjiointed the aged Zopyrus as the iraiiaytoyos of Alkibiades. This fact 
can, however, hardly have entered into St. Paul’s meaiung. The world, until Christ 
came, was in its pupilage, and the Law was given to hold it under discipline, till a new 
penod of spiritual freedom dawned. The more inward relation between Law and sin, 
and its power to bring sin more to our conscience, and so bring about the possibility of 
its removal, are, as we shall see, worked out in the Epistle to tne Romans. 

2 Contrast this with the Jewish morning prayer, in which in throe benedictions a 
man WcMes God who has not made him a Gentile, a slave, or a woman. 

* m. 21—29, 
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respect from a slave, though ho is lord of all, but is under tutors and stewards till 
the term fixed hv his father. 8o we, too, when we were infants, were enslaved 
under elements of material teaching ; but when the fulness of time came God sent 
forth His Son — bom of a woman, that we may recieive the adoption of sons ; ' bom 
under Law, that He may ransom those under Law. But because ye are sons, God 
sent forth the Spirit of His Son into our hearts crying, Abba, our Father! So thou 
art no longer a slave but a son, and if a son, an heir also by God’s in(;ans. Well, 
in past time not knowing God ye were slaves to those who by nature are not gods, 
but now after recognising God — nay, rather being recognised by God — how can ye 
turn back again to the weak and beggarly rudiments, to winch again from the 
beginning ye want to bo slaves? Ye are anxiously keeping days and months and 
seasons and years. I fear for you that I have perhaps toiled for you in vain.” ^ 

In this clause the boldness of thought and utterance is even more striking. 
He not only urges the superiority of the Christian covenant, but speaks of the 
Jewish as more legal infancy and actual serfdom ; nay, more, be speaks of the 
ceremonial observances of the Levitical Law as “ weak and beggarly rudi- 
ments ; ” and, worse than all, he incidentally compares them to the ritualisms 
of heathendom, implying that there is no essential difference between observing 
the full moon in the synagogue and observing it in the Temple of M#n; 
between living in leafy booths in autumn, or striking up the wail for Altis in 
spring ; nay, even between circumcision and the yet ghastlier mutilations of 
the priests of Cybele.^ Eighteen hundred years have passed since this brief 
letter was written, and it has so permeated all the veins of Christian thought 
tliat in these days wo accept its principles as a matter of course ; yet it needs 
no very violent effort of the imagination to conceive how savage would be the 
wrath which would bo kindled in the minds of the Jews — ^sye, and even of the 
Jewish Christians — by words which not only spoke with scorn of the little 
distinctive observances which were to them as the very breath of their 
nostrils, but wounded to the quick their natural pride, by placing their 
cherished formalities, and even the antique ani highly- valued badge of their 
nationality, on a level with the pagan customs which they had ever regarded 
with hatred and contempt. Yet it was with no desire to waken infuriated 
prejudice that St. Paul thus wrote. The ritualisms of heathen worship, so 
far as they enshrined or kept alive any spark of genuine devotion, were not 
objectionable — had a useful function; in this respect they stood on a level 
with those of Judaism. The infinite superiority of the Judaic ritual arose 
from its being the shadow of good things to come. It had fulfilled its task, 

1 iv, 4, 5. Notice the chis^smus of the original which would not suit the English 
idiom. Notice, too, the importance of the passage as showing that men did not bff/tn to 
be sons of God, when they were declared sons of God, just as the Homan act of emanci- 
pation did not cause sons to be sons, but merely put them in possession of their rights 
(Maurice, UnUy^ p. 504). 

® iv. 3, crroixfia toC K^cTfiov ; 9, icol erTotx*ta, physical elements of reli^OD, 
symbols, ceremonies (of. Col. ii. 8), Ac., which invest the natural with rehgious signi- 
ficance. Both in Judaism and heathenism religion was so much bound up with the 
material and the sensuous as to place men in bondage. In neither was God rec<^^ed 
as a Spirit (Baur, NtfU) Test, Theol,^ p. 171). Or the noUonmay be that ritutUism is only 
the elementary teaching, the A B 0 of religion. 

* iv, 1—11. Of. CoT. ii. IG, < Hauarath, p. 208, 
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and ought now to bo suffered to drop away. It is not for the sake of tlio 
cfjyx, but for the sake of the corolla, that we cultivate the flower, and the 
calyx may drop away when the flower is fully blown. To cling to the shadow 
when it had been superseded by the substance was to reverse the order 
of God. 

Then comes a strong and tender appeal. 

Become as I, because I tpo became as 5 'ou, brethren, I beseech you.* It is not 
I whom you wronged at all, by your aberrations. Nay, to me you were always 
kind. You know that the former time it was in consequence of a sickness that I 
preached to you ; and though my personal condition might well liavo been a trial to 
you, ye despised me not, nor loathed me,” but as an angel of God ye received mo, 
as Christ Jesus. Wliat, then, has become of your self-felicitation P for I bear }'ou 
witness that, if possible, ye dug out your very eyes and gave them mo. So, have 
I become your enemy by speaking the truth to you P* 

“ Mere alien teachers are paying court to you assiduously, but not honouiably ; 
nay, they want to wall you up from every one else, that you may pay court to 
them.'* Now, to have court paid to you is honourable in an honourable cause 
always, and not onlj’ when I am with you,® my little children whom again I trav’^ail 
with, until Christ be formed in you. But I could havo vdshed to be with you now, 
and to change my voice to you,® for I am quite at a loss about you.” ^ 

Then, returning as it were to the attack, he addresses to them the curious 
allegory of the two wives of Abi’aliam, Sarah and Hagar, and their sous 
Ishmael and Isaac.^ 

Those are types of the two covenants — Ilagar represents Sinai, corresponds to, or 
is under the same head with bondage, with the Law, with the Old Covenant, and 
therefore with the earthly Jerusalem, w^hich is in bondage under the Law ; but 
Sarah corresponds to freedom, and the promise, and therefore to the New Covenant, 
and to the New Jerusalem w'hich is the free motlier of us all. There must bo 
antagonism between the two, as there was between the brother-sons of the slave and 
the free- woman ; but this ended in the son of the slave- woman being cast out. So 
it is now ; the unbelieving Jews, the natural descendants of the real Sarah, aro the 
spiritual descendants of Hagar, the ejected bondwoman of the Sinaitic wilderness, 
and they persecute the Gentiles, who are the prophesied descendants of the 8 i)iritual 
Sarah. The spiritual descendants of Sarah shall Inherit the blessing of which those 
Jews who are descended physically from her should havo no share. Isaac, the 
supernatural child of promise, represents the spiritual seed of Abraham, — that is 
Christ, and all who, whether Jew or Gentile, arc in Him. ‘‘Therefore, brethren, 
we,” ho adds — identifying himself far more entirely with Gentiles than w'ith Jews, 
“ arc not children of a slave- woman, but of the free. In tho freedom wherewith 
Christ freed us, stand then, and be not again enyoked with the yoke of slavery.” 

* t.c., free from the bondage of Judaism. 

2 iv. 14, ff<n^VaT«— lit., ‘‘spat out,” Krenkel (v. infra^ Excursus X.) explains this 
of the ” spitting ” to avert epilejwy. “ Despuimus comitiales morbos ” (Plm. xxviii. 4, 7 ; 
Plant. Capt iii. 4, 18, 21). 

® iv. 12—16. On this passage, v. tn/ra, Excursus X. 

* iv. 17 , tj/a— ^TjXovre (ind. ), but probably meant for a subjunctive ; tho apparent sole- 
cism is probably due to the difficulty of remembering the inflexions of the contract verb : 
cf. 1 Cor. iv. 6. 

® He seems to mean, “ I do not blame zealous attachment, provided it be (as mine to 
you was) from noble motives, and provided it be not terminated (as yours to me was) by 
a temporary separation.” 

® ue.f to speak to you in gentler tones. 

7 iv. 17—20. 8 On this allegory see su/wu, p. 82. 
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Again, how strange and how enraging to the Jews would bo such an aUegoiy .^ 
It was Philonian, Rabbinic; but it was more admirable than any allegory in Philo, 
because it did not simply merge the historical in the metaphorical ; and more full ol 
ability and insight th^ any in the Rabbis.* This was, indeed, “ to steal a feather 
from the spicy nest of the Phoenix ** in order to wing the sjiaft which should pierce 
her breast. ITio Jews, the descendants of Samh, by the irresistible logic of their 
own most cherished method, here find themselves identified with the descendants of 
the despised and hated Hagar, just as before they had heard the proof that not they 
but the converted Gentiles were truly Abraham’s seed ! ^ 

And the Galatians must be under no mistake ; they cannot serve two masters ; 
they cannot combine the Law and the Gospel. Nor must they fancy that they could 
escape persecution by getting circumcised and stop at that point. “ See,” he says, 
“ I, Paul — who, as they tell you, once preached circumcision — I, Paul, tell you that, 
if you hanker after reliance on circumcision, Christ shall profit you nothing. Nay, 
I protest again to every person who gets himself circumcised, that he is a debtor to 
keep the wliolo Law. Ye are nullified from Christ, yo who seek justification in 
Law, ye are Uinishod from His grace; for we spiritually, as a cons^uence of 
faith, earnestly await the hope of righteousness. For in Christ neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith working by means of love.” * “In 
these,’ ’ as Bengel says, “ stands all Christianity.” 

“ Y'c were running bravely. AVho broke up your path to prevent your obeying 
truth ? This persuasion is not from Him who cadleth you. It is an alien intrusion 
— it comes only from one or two — yet beware of it. A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump. I feel confident with respect to you * in the Lord t^t you will adopt 
my views ; and ho who troubles you shall bear the burden of his judgment, be he 
who he may. And as for me, if I am stiR preaching circumcision, why am I still 
an object of persecution ? The stumbling-block of the cross has been done away 
with, it appeiirs ! They are not persecuted, — just because they preach circumcision ; 
why then should I be, if as they say I preach it too ^ Would that these turners of 
you upside down would go a little further than circumcision, and make themselves 
"like the priests of Cybelo ! ® 

“ I cannot help this strong language ; for yc were called for freedom, brethren ; 
only, not freedom for a hancUe to the flesh, but by love be slaves to one another.® 
For the whole Law is absolutely fulfilled < in one word in the ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.* But if ye are biting and devouring one another, take heed 
that yc be not consumed by one another. s 

* It was no mere pretty application of a story. It was the detection in one p^- 
ticular case of a divine law, which might be traced through every fact of the divine 
history (Maiuice, Unity^ 508). How different from Philo’s allegory, in which Charrau 
is the senses ; Abraham, the soul ; Sarah, divine wisdom ; Isaac, human wisdom ; 
Ishmael, sophistry ; &c. 

2 iv. 21 — 31. ® V. 1 — 6. * V. 10, eyw irrwtKftoi vfiai. 

5 V. 7 — 12, airoK6\{/ovTai f cf. a»roice*eo/x|ai«Voi, Heut. xxUL 1. I have given the 
admissible meaning. Reuss calls it “une phrase aff reuse, <jui r6volte notre sentiment.** 
iiiis is to judge a writer by the standard of two millenmums later. Accustomed to 
Paul’s manner and temperament it would have been read as a touch of rough humour, 
yet with a deep meaning in it— viz., that circumcision to Gentiles was mere concision 
(Phil, iil 2, 3), and if as such it had any virtue in it, there was something to be said for 
the priests at Pessinus, 

® 1 Peter ii. 1C. 

7 v. 14, Tr<n-A»;pwTat, bas been fulfilled ; Matt, xxii 40; Rom. xiii. 8 (Lev. xix. 18). 

8 V. 13—15. To a great extent the Apostle’s warning was fulfilled. Julian, Sp. 52, 
speaks of their Internecine dissensions. Galatia became not only the stron|dold of 
Montanism, but the headquarters of Ophites, Mauichees, Passalorynohites, Asooorogites, 
Artotyritos, Borborites, and other 

“Gorgons and hydms, and chinueras dire 

and St. Jerome speaks of Ancyra as Schimatibus diUtceratOt dogmatum varietaUbM 
constup'cita (Lightfoot, Qal,, p. 31], 
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** I mean then, walk spiritually, and there is no fear of your fulfilling the lusts 
of the flesh. The flesh and the spirit are mutually opposing principles, and their 
opposition prevents your fulfilling your highest will. But if yo are led by the spirit 
ye are not under Law. Now the deeds of the flesh are manifest; such are fornica- 
tion, uncletinness, wantonness, idolatry, witchcrafts,* — enmities, discord, rivalry, 
wraths, cabals, party-factions, envies, murders,- — drunkenness, revellings,^ and 
things like these ; as to which 1 warn you now, as I warned you before, that all who 
do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But tho fruit of tho Spirit * is 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, beneficence, faith, gentleness, self-control. 
Against sueli things as those there is no law. But they that are of Christ Jesus 
crucified the flesh with its passions and desires. If wo are living spiritually, spiritu- 
ally also lot us walk. Let us not become vainglorious, provoking one another, 
envying one another.*’ * 

At this point there is a break. It may be that some circumstance at 
Corinth had powerfully affected him. Another lapse into immorality may 
have taken place in that unstable church, or something may have strongly 
reminded St. Paul of the overwlielming effect whicli had been produced by the 
sentence on the particular offender whom he had decided to hand over to 
Satan. However this may be, he says with peculiar solemnity : 

“ Brethren, even though a man be surprised in a transgression, yo the spiritual 
restore such an one in a spirit of meclmess, considering thyself lest even thou 
shouldst be tempted. Bear ye the burdens of one another’s cares,® and so shall ye 
fulfil the law of Christ. But if any man believes himself to be something when he 
is nothing, he is deceiving himself. But let each man test his own work, and then 
he shall have his ground of boasting with reference to himself, and not to his neigh- 
bour. For each one shall bear his own appointed load. 7 

“ Let then him who is taught tho woid communicate with the teacher in all good 
things.^ Be not deceived, God is not mocked. Wluitsoever a man soweth, that 
also he shall reap. For he that soweth to his flesh, from his flesh shall reap cor- 
ruption ; hut he that soweth to the Spirit, from the Spirit shall reap life eternal. 
[That is the general principle ; apply it to the special instance of tho contribution 
for which I 'have asked you.] Let us not lose hcaii; in doing right, for at the due 
time we shall reap if wo faint not. Well, then, as wo have oppoi-tiinity, let us 
do good to all men, hut especially to those who are of tho family of tho faith.'-* 

“ Look ye with what large letters I write to you with my own hand.*® As many 
as want to make fair show in tho flesh, want to compel you to get yourselves cir- 
cumcised, only that they may not he persecuted for the cross of Christ. For not 
even the circumcision party themselves keep the law, yet they want to get you 
circumcised that they may boast in your flesh. But far bo it from me to boast 
except in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom tho world has been crucified 
to me, and I to the world. For neither circumcision is anything nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creation.** And as many as shall walk by this rule, peace on them 

* Sins with others against God. • * Sins against our neighbour. 

* Personal sins (Bengel). 

^ Deeds of the flesh, because they spring from ourselves ; fruit of the spirit, because 
they need the help of God’s grace (Cl^s.). 

® v. 16 — 26. ® vL 2, weaknesses, sufferings, even sins, 

7 vi. 1 — 5. vi. 5, ifiofyriov of responsibility and moral consequence. 

® 1 Cor. ix. ; l^ra. xii 13 ; 1 l^ess. v. i2. ** vi. 6 — 10. 

*® Theodore of Mopsuetia, believing that only the conclusion of the letter was auto- 
graph, makes the irize of the letters a sort of sign that the Apostle does not blush for 
anri^hing he has said. But the style of the letter seems to show that it was not dhitatcd 
to an amanuensis. 

D It will be seen that in those two clauses he has resumed both the polemical (12; 
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and mercy, and on the Israel of God.” And then, as though by a snddcn after- 
thought, wo hav'e the “ Honooforth let no man trouble rxxe, for 1 l>ear in triumph on 
my body the brands of Jesus.” ' 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ he with your spirit, brethren. Amen.”* 

Such was the Epistle to the Galatians; nor can we without some knowledge 
of what Judaism then was, and what it was daily becoming, form any adequate 
conception of the daring courage, the splendid originality — let us rather say 
the inspired and inspiring faith — which enabled the Apostle thus to throw off 
tho yoke of immemorial traditions, and to defy the hatred of those among 
whom ho had been trained as a Hebrew and a Pharisee. We must remember 
that at this very time tho schools of Rabbinism were fencing the Law with a 
jealous exclusiveness which yearly increased in its intensity ; and that while 
St. Paul was freely dinging open all, and more than all, of the most cherished 
hopes and exalted privileges of Judaism, without one of its burdens, the 
Rabbis and Rabbans were on the high road to the conclusion that any Gentile 
who dared to got beyond tho seven Noachian precepts— any Gentile, for 
instance, who had tho audacity to keep tho Sabbath as a day of rest — without 
becoming a proselyte of righteousness, and so accepting tlie entire yoke of 
Lovitism, ‘^neither adding to it nor diminishing from it,” deserved to be 
beaten and punished, and to be informed that he thereby legally incurred the 
penalty of death.^ What was tho effect of the Epistle on the Churches of 
Galatia wo cannot tell ; but for the Church of Christ the work was done. By 
this letter Gentiles wore freed for ever from the peril of having their Chris, 
tianity subjected to impossible and carnal conditions. In the Epistle to 
the Romans circumcision docs not occur as a practical question. Judaism 
continued, indeed, for some time to exercise over Christianity a powerful in- 
fluence, but in the Epistle of Barnabas circumcision is treated with contempt, 
and even attributed to the deception of an evil angel;* in the Epistle of 
Ignatius, St. PauFs distinction of tho true and false circumebion is absolutely 
accepted; ^ and even in tho Clementine Homilies, Judaistic as they are, not a 
word is said of the necessity of circumcision, but he who desires to be 
un-Hellenised must be so by baptism and tho new birth.® 

13) and the dogmatic theses (14, 1C) of the letter ; and that the personal (17) as well as 
the doctrinal truth (18) on which he has been dwelling recur in the last two verses. 
Thus, from first to last, the Epistle is characterised by remarkable unity. 

^ Hence, as one marked with the brands of his master, in his next Epistle (Bom. i. 1) 
ho for the first time caUs himself “a slave of Jesus Christ.” Stigmata were usually a 
punishment, so that in classic Greek, ttigmati(i$\B ‘*a rascal.” AVTiether St. Pa^*s 
metaplior turns on his having been a deserter from Christ’s service before his conversion, 
or on his being a Hierodoulos (Hdt. ii. 113), is doubtful. There seem, too, to be traces 
of the branding of recruits (Rdnsch. Das AT. T. TertaUxan'Sy p. 700). The use of 
** stigmata” for the **five wounds” has had an effect analogous to the notion of 
” unknown ” tongues. 

* vi. 11—18, The one unusual last word, ** brethren,” beautifully tempers the 
general severity of tone. 

3 Bee Sanficdrin, t 58, o. 2; and Moimonides, Yad ffachezaXah {HiUAoth Mdachim^ 
§ 10, HaU .9). 

* £p. Fs. Barnab. ix. ^ Ep. ad Philad. xatm 

* d^AAi|Vi<r«iiKu (Ps. Clem. Hoin, ili. 9). 
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The Epistle to the Galatians was quickly followed by that to the Romany 
which was at once singularly like and singularly unlike its immediate pi'e- 
decessor. No violent external opposition, no deep inward sorrow was at that 
particular moment absorbing the Apostle’s soul. It was a little pause in his 
troubled life. The period of his winter stay at Corintli was drawing to a 
close. Ho was already contemplating a yet "wider circle for his next missionary 
tour. The tide of his thoughts was turning wholly towards the West. He 
wished to see Rome, and, without making any prolonged visit, to confirm the 
Gospel in tho capital of the world. He did not con template a long stay 
among tho Roman Christians, because it was his invariable principle not to 
build on other men’s foundations. But ho wished to bo helped by them — 
with facilities which a great capital alone can offer — on his joumey to Spain, 
where as yet the Gospel had been unpreachod. His heart was yearning 
towards the shores whoso vessels ho saw in the ports of Lechajum and 
CcnclircsD, and whoso swarthy sailors lie may have often met in tho crowded 
sh*eets. 

But before he could come to them he determined to carry out his long- 
planned "vdsit to Jerusalem. Whether the members of that cliurch loved or 
whether they hated him — whether they would give to his converts tho riglit 
hand of fellowship or hold them at arm’s-length — ho at least would repay evil 
mth good ; he would effectually aid their mass of struggling pauperism ; ho 
would accompany tho delegates who carried to them a proof of Gentile lovo 
and generosity, and would himself hand over to the Apostles the sums — 
which must by this time have reached a considerable amount— which liad 
been collected solely by his incessant endeavours. How earnestly and oven 
solemnly had ho brought this duty before tho Galatians, l>oth orally and by 
letter! how carefully had ho recommended tho Corinthians to prevent all 
uncertainty in the contributions by presenting them in tho form of a weekly 
offering ! how had he stimulated tho Macedonians by tho forwardness of tho 
Achaiaus, and tho Achaians by tho liberality of tho Macedonians! And after 
Jill this trouble, forethought, and persistenco, and all tho gross insiuuatioiu 
which ho had braved to bring it to a successful issue, it was but natural that 
0110 so warm-heaiied should wish to reap souio small earthly reward for hia 
exertions by witnessing the pleasure which tho subscription afforded to tho 
mother church, and tho relief which it furnished to its humbh^r members. 
But he did not conceal from himself that this visit to Jemsalem would bo 
accompanied by great dangers. Ho was thrusting his head into tho lion’s den 
of Judaism, and from all his past ex]>erionco it was but too clear tliat in such 
a idacc, and amid tho deepened fanaticism of one of tho yearly feasts, perils 
among liis own countrymen and perils among false brethren would beset 
ovciy step of his path. Whether he would escape those peiils was known to 
God alone. Paul was a man who cherished no illusions. Ho had studied too 
deeply the books of Sci-ipturo and tho book of experience to bo ignorant of the 
manner in wliicli God deals with His saints. Ho knew how Elijah, how 
Isaiah, bow Jeremiah, how Eaw^kiel, how Dauiel, bow John tho Baptist, how 
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the Lord Jesus Hiiusolf, had lived aud died. Ho know that devotion to 
God’s work involved no protection from earthly miseries aud trials, and ho 
quoted without a murmur the sad words of the Psalmist, “ For ihy sake are 
wo killed all the day long ; we are accounted as sheep appointed to be slain.” ^ 
But whether it was God’s will that he should escape or not, at any rate it 
would be well to write to the Roman Christians, and answer all objections, 
aud remove all doubts respecting the real nature of his teaching, by a 
systematic statemou t of his beliefs as to the true relations between Jews and 
Gentiles, between the Law and the Gospel, as viewed in the light of the great 
Chnstian revelation tliat w^e are justified through faith in Christ. This, if 
anything, might save him from those Judaic counter-efforts on the part of 
nomiiml Christians, which had undone half his work, and threatened to render 
of no effect the cross of Christ. He tlicrcfore availed himself of the earliest 
opportiuiity to write and to despatch the greatest of all his Ej)istles — one of 
the greatest and deepest and most memorably influential of all compositions 
ever w ritten by human pen — the Epistle to the Romans. 


CHAPTER XXXYII. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, AND THE THEOLOGY OP ST. PAUL. 


Hcii’s yap €(rTat fiporbs diKuios tyayri Kvptov ] — Jon xxv. 4 (LXX.). 

“ But to the cross lie nails thy enemies, 

The Law that is aj^inst thee, and the sins 
Of all mankind; with Him these arc crucified, 

Never to hurt them more who rightly trust 
In this His satisfaction.” 

Milton, Tar. Losfy xii. 415. 

naPAoj d fxiyas rijs hKt]Biias K^pv^y rh iKK\rj<rlas, 5 iy ouparot^ 

AyBpfaTros. — Bs. CuiiYS. Orat. Eucom. 

I, — Introductory. 

Before wo enter on the examination of the Epistlo to tlio Romans, it will 
be necessary to understand, as far as wo can, the special objects which the 
Apostle had in view, and the conditions of the church to which it was 
addressed. 

The first conqueror who had introduced the Jews iu any numbers into 
Rome was the great Pompeius, who treated the nation with extreme indignity.* 
In the capital of the world they showed that strong self-reliance by which 
they have ever been distinguished. From the poculiaritdes of their religioua 

* Rom. viii. 3(5. 

3 Jos, AntU xiv. 4, §§1-5; B, J. i. 7 ; Florus. iil, 6; Tao. v. 9; Cia pro Fhc* 
uvii., Ao, 
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conviction, iliey were useless and troublesome as ordinary slaves, but they 
displayed in every direction the adaptability to external conditions which, 
together with their amazing patience, has secured them an ever-strengthen- 
ing position throughout the world. They soon, therefore, won their emanci- 
pation, and began to multiply and flourish. The close relations of friendship 
which existed between Augustus and Herod the Great improved their con- 
dition; and at the dawn of the Christian era, they were so completely 
recognised as an integral section of the population, with rights and a religion 
of their own, that the politic Emperor assigned to them that quarter beyond 
the Tiber which they have occupied for ages since.' From these dim purlieus, 
where they sold sulphur matches, and old clothes, and broken glass, and went 
to beg and tell fortunes on the Cestian or Fabrician bridge,^ 8,000 of them 
swarmed forth to escort fifty deputies who came from Jerusalem with a 
petition to Augustus.® It was doubtless the danger caused by their gron*ing 
numbers which led to that fierce attempt of Sc j anus to get rid of them which 
Tacitus records, not only without one touch of pity, but even with con- 
centrated scom.^ The subsequent, but less atrocious decree of Claudius,^ 
brought about St. PauVs fricndsliip with Aquila and Priscilla, and is probably 
identical with the measure alluded to by Suetonius in the famous passage 
about the Imjpulsor Chrestus.^^^ If so, it is almost certain that Christians 
must have been confounded with Jews in the common misfortune caused by 
their Messianic differences.^ But, as Tacitus confesses in speaking of the 
attempt to exj^el astrologers from Italy, these measures were usually as futile 
as they were severe.® We find that those Jews who had left Kome under im- 
mediate pressure began soon to return.® Their subterranean proselytism,'® as 
far back as the days of Nero, acquired proportions so formidable that Seneca," 
while he characterised the Jews as a nation steeped in wickedness {gens 
sceleratissima), testifies to their immense diffusion. It is therefore certain 
that when St. Paul first arrived in Rome (A.D. 61), and even at the time 
when he wrote this letter (A.D. 58), the Jews, in spite of the unre^KJalod 

' I have described this quarter of Rome in Seekers after God^ p. 168. 

2 Mart. Ep. i. 42, 109 ; vi. 93 ; x. 3, 5 ; xii. 57 ; Juv. xiv. 134, 186, 201 ; Stat. Silv. i., 
vi. 72. They continued here for many centuries, but were also to be found in other imrts 
of Rome. On their mendicancy see Juv. iii. 14, 296 ; vi. 542. On their faiihftilness to the 
LaWy see Hor. Sat. i., ix. 69 ; Suet. Aug. 76; Juv. xiv. 96 ; Pers. v, 184 ; &c. 

3 Jos. AuU. xvii. 1. 

< Tac. Ann. ii. 85 ; Sueton. Tib. 36 ; Jos. Antt. xviiL 3, 5. ® Acts xviii. 2. 

® V. mpra, p. 279 ; infray p. 720. Since Christas would be meaningless to olassio ears, 
the word was surfraj^ (see my Families of Speech y p. 119). Chrestianus is common in 
inscriptions ; Renan, St. Pauly 101. 

^ .^d perhaps by the commencing troubles in Judae^ early in A.D. 52. 

® Tac. Ann. xii. 62, “atrox et irritum.” It is not impossible that these may be one 
and the same decree, for the Mathematic!, and impostors closely akin to them, vere fre- 
quently Jews. 

® Dion Cass. (lx. 6), who is probably alluding to this decree, says that the Jews were 
not expelled, but only forbidden to meet in public assemblies. Aquila, however, as a 
leadi^ Christian, would be naturally one of those who was compelled to leave. 

w Uor.S(U.t ix. 70; Pers. /Serf. T. 180; Ovid, A. A. i. 76; Jur. vi. 642; Suet. Aua. 76i 
Merivale, vi. 257, seq.y &c. » 

" Ap. Aug. De Civ. Deiy vi. 11 ; v. infra, Excursus XIV, ' 
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decree of Claudius, whick bad been passed only six years before, formed a 
large community, sufficiently powerful to be an object of alarm and jealousy 
to the Imperial Government. 

Of tliis Jewish community we can form no conjecture how many were 
Christians ; nor have wo a single datum to guide us in forming an estimate 
of the numbers of the Christian Church in Rome, except the vague assertion 
of Tacitus, that a “ vast multitude ” of its innocent members were butchered 
by Nero in the persecution by which he strove to hide his guilty share in the 
conflagration of July 19, A.D. 64.^ Even the salutations which crowd the 
last chapter of the Epistle to the Romans do not help us. Twenty-six people 
are greeted by name, besides “the Church in the house” of Aquila and 
Priscilla, some of the ** households ” of Aristobulus and Narcissus,* tha 
“brethren,” with Asyncritus and others, and the “ saints” with Olympas and 
others.^ All that we could gather from these notices, if wo could be sure that 
the sixteenth chapter was really addressed to Rome, is that the Roman Chris- 
tians possessed as yet no common place of meeting, but were separated into 
at least three communities grouped around different centres, assembling in 
different places of worship, and with no perceptible trace of ecclesiastical 
organisation. But there is nothing whatever to show whether these com- 
munities were large or small, and we shall see that the sixteenth chapter, 
though unquestionably Pauline, was probably addressed to the Ephesian and 
not to the Roman Church. 

Assuming, however, that the Christians were numerous, as Tacitus ex- 
pressly informs us, two questions remain, of which both are involved in deep 
obsurity. The one is, “When and how was Christianity introduced into 
Rome ? ” The other is, “ Was the Roman Church predominantly Jewish or 
predominantly Gentile? ” 

1. Tradition answers the first question by telling us that St. Peter was the 
founder of Latin Christianity, and this answer is almost demonstrably false. 
It is first found in a work, at onco malignant and spurious, written late in 
the second century, to support a particular party. T^t work is the forged 
Clementines,^ in w hich we are told that Peter was the first Bishop of Rome. 
Tradition, gathering fresh particulars as it proceeds, gradually began to assert, 


1 Tao. Ann. xv, 40, 41 ; Suet. Nero, 38. 

- The mention of these two names has been regarded as an argument that the 
sixteenth chapter really belongs to the Roman letter, since Aristobulus, the son of 
Herod, and other Herodian prince of that time, had been educated in Rome, whose slavee 
and freedmen these might be. Again, although Narcissus, the celebrated freedman of 
Claudius, had been put to death in A.D, 54 (Tac. Ann. xiii. 1), four years before the 
date of this letter, “ they of the household of Narcissus” may have iJeen some of his 
slaves. On the other hand, neither of these names was uncommon, and it is less 
intrinsioally improbable that there should have been a Narcissus and an Aristobulus at 
Ephesus, man that there should have been so many Asiatic intimates and Jewish 
kinsmen of Bt. Paul at Rome. Muratori (No. 1328) and Orelli (No. 720) give an inscrip- 
tion found at Ferrara from a tablet erected by Tib. Claud. to the mon^v of 

llis wife, JHcasomne (Righteousness). Bee an interesting note on thk in Plnmpti^ 

Stud., p. 428. 

» Rom. xvi. 5, 14, 15, « Bccoynit. I 
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with more or less confidence, that he came to Rome in the second year of 
Claudius (A.D. 42) ; that he met and confounded Simon Magus ; that ho con- 
tinued Bishop of Rome for twenty-five years ; that ho was ultimately martyred 
by being crucified, head downwards, at his own humble desire ; and that this took 
place on June 29th, the same day as the execution of St. Paul. In attestation 
of their martyrdom, Gains refers to their ** trophies near the city,^ The 
lateness of these details, the errors with which they are mingled, and the 
obvious party reasons for their invention, forbid our attaching to tlicm any 
historic value. It is not at all probable that St. Peter arrived at the city till 
the year of his death. Tliis at least is certain — that, in the Now Testament, 
the sole asserted trace of his presence in Rome is to bo found in the highly 
disputable allusion, ‘‘ They of Babylon salute you.” ^ Ho may have died in 
Rome ; he may even have preached in Romo ; ho may even have been accepted 
by the Jewish section of Roman Christians as their nominal “ Bishop ; ” but 
that he was not, and could not have been, in any true sense the orujirial 
founder of the Roman Church is freely admitted even by Roman Catholics 
themselves. 

At what time the chance seeds of Christianity had been wafted to the 
shores of Italy ® we are utterly unable to say. That this took place in our 
Lord’s lifetime is improbable, nor is it worth while to do more than allude 
to the fiction which ascribes to the Emperor Tiberius a favourable opinion 
respecting the divinity of Christ.^ All that wo can safely assort is the like- 
lihood that the good tidiugs may first have been convoyed by some of those 
J ews and proselytes from Rome who heard the speech of St. Peter at Pente- 
cost ; ^ or by others who, like St. Paul himself, received their first impressions 
from the close reasoning and fiery eloquence of St. Stephen as they sat among 
chance visitors in the synagogue of the Libcrtini.® 

2. If this conjecture be correct, we see that, from the first, the Church 
of Rome must have contained both Jewish and Gentile elements. The 
mere probabilities of the case will not enable us to decide which of the 
two elements preponderated, and if wo turn to the Epistle wo are mot by 

> Euseb. H, E. ii. 14, 25 (quoting Dionysius of Corinth) ; Id. Dcm, Ev. iii. 3 ; Origen 
{ap. Euseb. iii, 1) ; Justin Martyr, Apolog. ii. 26 ; Tcrt. Dc Pracscr. Hacr. ; c. Marc. 
iv. 5; Grains ap. Euseb. ii. 25. Justin, and perhaps others, were misled by the inscrip- 
tion to the Sabine deity Semo Sancus, which they read Simoni Sancto. Peter is also 
associated with Paul in the founding of Christianity at Kome by Clemens, ad Car. 
6 ; by the Ki^pvyfia TLirpov ; by Lactant. JnsU. Div. iv. 21 ; by^ Iren. Haer. iii. 3 ; by 
I^nphan. Haer. i. 27 ; Oros. vii. 7 ; ConsU. Ajmt. viL 46 ; &c. &c. 

» The Acts prove that St. Peter was at Jerusalem about A.D. 49 (Acts xv.) : and in 
Antioch about AD. 63 (GaL ii. 11) ; and the Epistles with the Acts prove all but con- 
clusively that he was not at Kome during the first or second imprisonment of St. Paul. 
If “Babylon** in 1 Pet. v. 13, means Babylon and not Kome — a question which cannot 
be posUivdy decided — then St. Peter was in Babylon ten years mter than this. (See 
Baur, PuwZ, ii. 291 seqq.) Spanheim, in his celebrated IHssertaUc (1679), dwells much on 
GaL iL 9 as a strong argument against the likelihood of Peter’s visiting Borne. EUendoH 
/a Boman Catholic writer) admits that it cannot be proved; but even Neander and 
€fieseler admit it to be probable. 

* Acts xxviii 14. ^ Tert. Apolog. B, 21 (Just. Mart. Apolog, L 85, 48Ji, 

» Acts ii. 9. c Acts vi. 9. 
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indications so dubioas that critics have arriyed at the most opposite con* 
elusions.^ Baur cannot even ima^o how it is possible for any one to 
avoid the conclusion that the Apostle has Jewish Oh’.istians in view 
throughout. Olshausen, on the other hand, pronounces with equal confi- 
dence on the prominence of dentiles. Each can refer to distinct appeals 
to both classes. If, at the very outset of the Epistle, St. Paul seems to 
address the whole Church as Gentiles, and in xi. 13 says, “I speak unto 
you Gentiles,” and in xv. 15, 16, writes in the exclusive character of 
Apostle of the Gentiles, * and in x. 1 speaks of the Jews in the third per- 
son ; ^ yet, on the other hand, in iv. 1 he speaks of “ Abraham our father,” 
and says that he is writing to those who “ know the Law,” and have once 
been under its servitude. If, again, the multitude of quotations from the 
Jewish scriptures* might be supposed to have most weight with Jews 
(though we find the same phenomenon in the Epistle to the Galatians), 
yet, on the other hand, in the apologetic section (ix. — ^xi.) the argument is 
rather about the Jews than addressed to them,*^ and the moral precepts of the 
practical chapters seem to have in view the liberal Gentiles far more than 
the Ebionising Jews. The views of the latter are not directly combated, 
while the former are bidden to waive their personal liberty rather than 
cause any personal offence. 

Of these apparent contradictions the solution most commonly accepted is 
that suggested by Professor Jowett,® that even the Gentile converts had been 
mainly drawn from the ranks of proselytes, who at B/ome were particularly 
numerous,^ so that “the Roman Church appeared to be at once Jewish and 
Gentile — Jewish in feeling, Gentile in origin ; Jewish, for the Apostle every- 
where argues with them as Jews ; Gentile, for he expressly addresses them as 
Gentiles.” Tliis, no doubt, was the condition of other Churches, and may 
have been that of the Church at Rome. But as this hypothesis by no means 
solves all the difficulties, it seems to me a preferable supposition that St. Paul 

1 Neander, Meyer, Be Wette, Olshauseu, Tholuck, Keuss, Ac., are cunfideut that it 
was mainly intended for Gentiles; Baur, Schwegler, Thiersch, Davidson, Wordsi^orth, 
Ac., for Jews. 

2 i. 13. “Among you, as among other Gentiles” (cf. 5, 6), 

8 X. 1, “My heart's desire and prayer for them” (vir^p A, b, F, G— 

not virej Tov ’Iflr/woiA). 

^ Tne phrase y^ypanrai occurs no loss than nineteen times in this single Epistle, 
as H does on almost every page of the Talmud. 

^ ix. 1 ; X. 1 ; xi., pcffmim. ® Jowott, Jtomaniif vol. ii. 23. 

< 1 HC. If. V. 6 ; Ci<\ pro. Ffacco^ 28, Ac. "NVe read of Jewish slayes in the uobloet 
liouscs. There was an Acme iu the household of livia ; a »Samaritaii named Thalbis 
was a freedmau of Tibenus ; Aliturus was a favourite mime of Nero, Ac. The Judaio 
faithfulness of these Jews is proved by the inscriptions on their graves: Garuoci, 
Cimtei'o, 4 ; Qrhtr, iv. 123, 606 ; and by the allusions of classic writers. Suet, Aut;. 
57, 76, Ac. It is remarkable that among Jewish proselytes are found such names as 
Pulvia, Flavia, Valeria, Ac., while the Christians were mainly Tiyphsenas and Tryphosas, 
slave names (“Luxurious,” “wanton”) which no human being would v^unianly boar. 
It appears from inscriptions given by Gruter and Orelli that there were many Jewish 
synagogues in Rome, Synagoga Campi, Auguetif Agrippae^ Snburrae^ (Heae. The 
titles ^tAeWoXof and (ht\6\ao^ on theii* tombs significantly indicate thetr orthodoxy and 
patriotism. (See too Hor. Sat. II. iii. 2S8.) 

D D 
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is not so inudi addressing a special body as purposely arguing out a funda- 
mental problem, and treating it in an ideal and dramatic manner. To thp 
Eoman Cliristians as a body he was avowedly a stranger, but he knew tliat 
Jews and Gentiles, each with their special difficulties and prejudices, existed 
side by side in every Church which he had visited, and he wished once for all 
to lay down, not only for the Roman Christians, but for all who might read 
liis letter, the principles which were to guide their mutual relations. He is 
stating the truths which could alone secure the perfect unity of that Church 
of the future in which the distinctions between Jew and Greek were to be no 
more. It was natural that before he visited a strange Church, and one so 
important as the Church of Rome, he should desire plainly to state to them 
the Gospel which he meant to preach. But surely it is hardly probable tliat 
he would wish the benefits of this consummate effort to bo confined to a single 
Church. The hypothesis that several copies of the letter were made, and that, 
with appropriate conclusions, it was sent in whole or in part to other Churches 
beside that of Rome, is not only intrinsically reasonable, but also accounts for 
some of the peculiar phenomena presented by the manuscripts, and especially 
by the structure of the concluding chapters.^ 

' (i.) The mission of Phoebe to Ephesus is more probable than a mission to Rome, 
which was nearly three times more distant ; nor could Paul well have addressed a 
strange Church in language of such uigent request on the subject of her visit (Rom. xvi. 
If 2). (ii.) It is strange that St. Paul should salute twenty-six people at a Church 
which he had never visited, and address them in terms of peculiar intimacy and 
affection, when he only salutes one or two, or none at all, in Churches which he had 
fotinded. (iii) Aquila and Priscilla were at Ephesus when St. Paul wrote 1 Cor. xvi. 
19, and again at Ephesus when he wrote 2 Tim. iv. 19. It is strange to find them settled 
at Rome with a Church in their house between these two dates. (‘‘Quoi ! toute I’Eglisc 
dTphdse s'etait done donn6 rendezvous in Rome?” Renan, St, Paul, hcviii.) (iv.) How 
is it that there are no salutations to Eubulus, Pudens, linu^ Claudia (2 Tim. iv. 21) ? 
(v.) How comes it that “Epaenetus, the first-fruits of Asia,” is at Rome? and that so 
many others are there who have—in other places, of which, from the nature of the case, 
Ephesus is the one which most prominently suggests itself — toiled so much, and suffered 
so much for Paul, and even shared his frequent prisons (xvi. 7, 9, 12, 13)? (vi.) If so 
many were at Rome who deserve to be specially signaliBed as beloved,” and “approved,” 
and “elect,” and “ kinsmen, ” and “ toilers,” how is it that they all deserted him at the 
hour of ne^ (2 Tim. iv. 16) ? Was the Church at Rome bo mere a sand-cloud that all 
these had been scattered from Rome? or had they all been put to death in the perse- 
cution of A.D. 64? How is it that not one of these exemplary twenty -sLx are among 
the three Jewish friends who are alone faithful to him, even before the Neronian 
persecutions began, and only a few years after this letter was despatched (Col. iv. 10, 11)? 
(vii.) Again, how comes it that the severe yet fraternal reproaehfulness of xvi. 17 — 20 is 
so unlike the apologetic and distant politeness of xv. 15—20? (viiL) How came Timothy 
and Bt. Paul's other friends, whose salutations to Thessalonica or to Ephesus would be 
natural, to send them so freely to distant and unvisited Rome? (ix.) Even if these 
•onsiderations were unimportant, how is it that they are so well stzpi^rted by the appa- 
rently different terminations of the Epistle at rv. 83, uid xvL 20 and 24, as well as 
xvL 27 ? is the concluding doxolo^ missing in F, O, and some MSS. mentioned by 
Jerome? Why is it placed after xiv. 28 in L, in most cursives, in Greek Lectionaries, in 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, &c. ? Why b it found twice in Codex A (xiv, 24 and xvi. 25) ? 
AVhy did Marcion, with no apparent dogmatic reason, omit the two last chapter 
altogether ? Why, lastly, does so importimt a manuscript as G, founded as it is on a 
very ancient manuscript, omit the words iv in i. 7, 15 ? No fair critic will, I think, 
assert that these difiSculties are collectively unimportant ; and they find a perfectly 
simple and a<leqnatc solution if, without aewpting the entire dotnils of Ronanb theory, 
we suppose with him (St. Paul, lziu.~-'lxxv.) that the mau* body of the L'pistlo was sent 
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3. We come, then, to the question. What is the main object of tlie Epistle 
to the Romans P And here we mast not be surprised if we meet with different 
answers. The highest works of genius, in all writings, whether sacred ot 
secular, are essentially many-sided. Who will pretend to give in a few word< 
the central conception of the “ Prometheus Yinctus” or of ** Hamlet” ? Who wiA 
profess to unite all suffrages in describing the main purpose of Ecclesiastes or 
of Job ? Yet, although the purpose of the Epistle has been differently inter- 
preted, from our ignorance of its ori^, and of the exact conditiou of the 
Church to which it was written, it is impossible so to state it as not to express 
one or other of its essential meanings. 

The first question which meets us affects the general character of the 
Epistle. Is it didactic or polemical ? Is it general or s j e .ial ? The divergent 
views of commentators may here bo easily reconciled. It is only indirectly 
and secondaiily polemical ; the treatment is general even if tlie immediate 
motive was special. Its tone has nothing of the passionate intensity which the 
Apostle always betrays when engaged in controversy with direct antagonists. 
It has been supposed by some that he desired to vindicate to the Roman Church 
his Apostolic authority. Undoubtedly such a vindication is implicitly involved 
in the masterly arguments of the Epistle ; yet how different is his style from 
the vehemence with which he speaks in the Epistles to the Corinthians! 
Bishop Wordsworth says that it is “ an apology for the Gospel against 
Judaism but where is the burning invective and indignant eloquence of the 
Epistle to the Galatians ? We have no trace here of the ultra-liberalism of 
Corinth, or the dreamy asceticisms of Colossm, or the servile Pharisaisms of 
Galatia. Clearly he is not here dealing with any special dissensions, heresies, 
or attacks on his authority.^ The very value of the Epistle, as a systematic 
exposition of “ the Gospel of Protestantism,” depends on the calmness and 

not only to Home, but also to Ephesus, Thessalouica, and ix)ssibly some other Church, 
with differing conclusions, which are all preserved in the present form of the Epistle. 
On the other side may be set the remark of Strabo (xiv. 5), that many Tarsians were at 
Rome, and that Rome swarmed with Asiatics (Friedlander, SiUengcsch, Boms. i. 59) ; the 
certainty that even in the days of Scipio, and much more in each succeeding generation, 
the majority of the inhabitants of Rome — the faex popw/£— were but “ stepsons of Italy ’’ 
(Son. ad Hdv., Cons. 6, “Non possum ferre Quirites Graecam urban,*’ Juv. Sat. iii. (il, 
73, seq., “St. ! tacote quibus neo pater nec mater est ”) and predominantly Greek (see 
Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 20) ; and that the names of Araplias, Urhanus, Staebj-s, 
Apelles, Nereus, Hermes, Hermas, are all found, as Dr. Lightfoot has shown (ib. 172 — 
175), in the inscriptions of the Columbaria among the slaves in the households of various 
Cresarian families ; and not only these, but the rarer names Tryphojna, Tryi^bosa, 
Patrobas, and even Philologus and Julia in connexion, which is at least a ciirious 
coincidence. But when wo remember the many hundreds of slaves in each great Roman 
household ; and the extreme commonness of the names by which they were mostly 
called ; and the fact that Garucoi found that Latin names were twice as numerous os the 
Greek in the old Jewish cemetery at Rome, — ^we must still considm: it more lik^y that 
chap, xvi., in whole or in part, was addressed to Ephesus as a personal terminanon to 
the copy of the Roman Epistle, which could hardly fail to be sent to so important a 
Churen. (See Schulz, Stud. u. KriU 1829 ; Ewald, Sendschr. 428 ; Ileuss, Les EfAtrts, u, 
X9.) Of all theoriei^ that of Baur, that the chapter was forged to show how intimate 
were the relations of Paul with the Roman Church, seems to me the most wanton and 
arbitrary. 

> Roubs, Les EpitreSf ii. IL 
D D 2 
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lucidity with which the Apostle appeals to an ideal public to follow him hi the 
discussion of abstract truths. We seem already to be indefinitely removed from 
the narrow fanaticism of those who insisted on the impossibility of salvation 
apart from circumcision. The Hellenistic Judaism of a great city, however 
ignorant and however stereotyped, was incapable of so gross an absurdity, and 
in tlie wider and deeper questions which were naturally arising between the 
Jew and the Gentile Christian, there was as yet nothing sufficiently definite to 
exasperate the Apostle with a sense of ruinous antagonism. The day indeed 
was not far distant when, in the very city to which he was writing, some would 
preach Christ even of contention, hoping to add affliction to his bonds.^ But 
this lay as yet in the unknown future. He wrote during one of those little 
interspaces of repose and hope which occur in even the most persecuted lives. 
The troubles at Corinth had been temporarily appeased, and his authority 
established. He was looking forward with the deepest interest to fresh 
missions, and although he could not deliberately preach at Rome, because he 
had made it a rule not to build on another man’s foundation, ho hoped to have 
his heart cheered by a kindly welcome in the imperial city before he started to 
plant the Cross on the virgin soil of Spain. And the Church of Rome stood 
high in general estimation. It was composed of Jews and Gentiles, of whom, 
not long afterwards, the former seem to have ranged themselves in uncompro- 
mising hostility to the Gospel ; but he could as little foresee this as he could bo 
aware that, in the second century, the Ebionism of this section of the Church 
would lead to a malignant attack on his character. At this time there do not 
seem to have been any open divisions or bitter animosities.^ Differences of 
opinion there were between “the weak,” who attached importance to distinctions 
of meats and di-inks, and “ the strong,” who somewhat scornfully discarded 
them ; but it seems as though, on the whole, the Jews were forbearing and tho 
Gentiles moderate. Perhaps the two parties owed their immunity from dis- 
sensions to the passage of the GentUes into the Church through the portals of 
the synagogue ; or perhaps still more to the plasticity of ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion which enabled the foreign and GrEeco-Roman converts to worship 
undisturbed in their own little congregations which met under the roof of an 
Aquila or an 01ym2)as. If the Jewish and Gentile communities were separated 
by a marked division, collisions between the two sections would have been less 
likely to occur. 

Bo this ns it may, it is evident that it was in a penrcful mood that tho 
Ai^ostle dictaied to Tertius the great truths which ho liad never before so 
thoroughly contemplated as a logical wliole.^ Tho broad didactic character 

^ Phil. i. 16. These were evidently Judaisers (iii. 2 ; Col. iv. 11). 

2 The only trace of these is in xvi. 17—20; rac tixocrrauarla^, ra <ricapha\a. But this 
furnishes one of the arguments against that chapter as part of the Epistle to the 
Bmnans, 

* See the much more tender tone towards the Jews, and also towards the Law, in 
Eom. iv. 16, 3d. 26, &c., compared with Gal. iv. 3, 2 Cor. iii. 6, Ac. In tho “ not only- 
hut also ” of iv. 16 is reflected the whole conciliatory character of the Epistle to the 
Komans (Pfleiderer, ii. 45). 
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of tho Epistle, its freedom from those outbursts of emotion which we find in 
others of his writings, is perfectly consistent with its having originated in 
historic circumstances; in other words, with its having been called forth, 
as was every one of the other Epistles, by passing events. St. Paul was on 
his way to Jerusalem, and his misgivings as to the results of the visit were 
tempered by the hope that the alms which he had collected would smooth the 
way for his favourable reception. Romo was the next place of importance 
which he intended to visit. How would he be received by the Christians of 
tho great city? Would they have heard rumours from the Pharisees of 
Jerusalem that he was a godless and dangerous apostate, who defied all 
authority and abandoned all truth ? It was at any rate probable that, even if 
he had not been represented to them in the most unfavourable light, he would 
have been spoken of as one who was prepared to abandon not only the peculiari- 
ties, but even the exclusive hopes and promises of J udaism. To a great extent 
this was true ; and, if true, how serious, nay, how startling, were the conse- 
quences which such a belief entailed ! They were views so contrary to centu- 
ries of past conviction, that they at least deserved the most careful statement, 
the most impregnable defence, the most ample justification, from the ancient 
scriptures. Such a defence, after deep meditation on the truths which God’s 
Spirit had revealed to his inmost soul, he was prepared to offer in language 
the most conciliatory, the most tender — in language which betrayed how little 
the unalterable fixity of his conviction had quenched tho fire of his patriotism, 
or deadened the quickness of his sensibility.^ He expresses an inextinguish- 
able love for his countrymen, and a deep sense of their glorious privileges, at 
the very moment that he is explaining why those countrymen have been tempo- 
rarily rejected, and showing that those privileges have l)een inexorably an- 
nulled.2 He declares his readiness to bo even ‘‘ anathema from Christ ** for 
the sake of Israel, in the very verses in which he is showing, to the horrified 
indignation of his Jewish readers, that not tho physical, but the spiritual S4?ed 
of Abraham, are alone tho true Israel of God.’ 

^ “We see,*’ says Dr. Davidson, “a constant conflict between his convictions and feel- 
ings ; the former too deep to be changed, the latter too strong to be repressed, too ardeni 
to be quenched by opposition of the persons he loved ” [Introdn. i. 127). 

3 We can judge what the Jewish estimate of these privileges was by such passages of 
the Talmud as YebkamWi, f. 47, 2 ; supra^ p, 227, 

® There can be no more string contrast to the whole argument of the Epistle to the 
Komans than the following very remarkable passage in the AbhOda Zam (f. 3, col. 1—^), 
which will serve to show to what infinite heights above the ordiiuvry lUbbiniam of his 
nation St. Paul had soared. I appeal to any candid and learned Jew which is noblest, 
truest, divinest, manliest'-the tone and tho reasoning of the Epistle to the Romans, or 
the bigotry and frivolity of the foUowi^ passage : — 

“ In the days of the Messiah, the Holy One, blessed be He, holding the roll of the 
I^w in His bosom, will call upon those who have studied it to come forward and receive 
their reward. Instantly the idolatrous nations will app^ in a body (Isa. Jtliii, 9), but 
will be told to present ^emselves separately with their Scribes at their head, that they 
may understana the answers severally addressed to them. The Romans, as the moet 
renowned of all, will enter first. * Wliat has been your occupation ? * will be demanded 
of them. They will point to their baths and forums, and the gold and silver with which 
they enriched the world, adding, ‘ All this we hnu d<mt that /mief may have kisurt jor 
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If the current feelings of the Jews towards the Gentiles were much em- 
bittered— if they habitually regarded them in the spirit of hostile arrogance — 
it is very possible that the section respecting the relative position of the Jews 
and Gentiles (ix. — xi.) may be, as Baur argues, the kernel of the whole 
Epistle, in the sense that these were the first thoughts which had suggested 
themselves to the mind of the Apostle. Yet it is not correct to say that “ the 
whole dogmatic treatment of the Epistle can be considered as nothing but the 
most radical and thorough-going refutation of Judaism and Jewish Chris- 
tianity.” ^ In his reaction against the purely dogmatic view which regards 
the Epistle as “ a compendium of Pauline dogma in the form of an apostolic 
letter,” 2 Baur was led into a view too purely historical ; and in his unwilling- 
ness to regard the central section as a mere carollary from the doctrines 

the study of the Law,' ‘ Fools ! ’ will be the stem answer : ‘ have you not done all this fot 
your own pleasure, the market-places, and the baths alike, to pami^r your own self- 
mdulgence ? and as for the gold and silver, it is Mine (Hagg. ii. 8j. among you can 

declare this Law ? ’ (Isa. xliii. 9). 

“The Romans retire crestfallen, and then the Persians enter. They too will urge that 
they built bridges, took cities, waged wars to give Israel leisure to study the Law ; but 
receiving the same rebuke as the limans, they too will retire in dejection. 

“Similarly all other nations, in the order of their rank, will come in to hear their 
doom ; the wonder is that they will not be deterred by the failure of the others, but will 
still clh^ to their vain pleas. But then the Persians will argue that they built the 
Temple, whereas the Romans destroyed it ; and the other nations will think that since 
they, unlike the Romans and Persians, never oppressed the Jews, they may expect more 
lenience. 

“ The nations will then argue, * When has the Law been offered to us, and we refused 
it ? ’ In answer it is inferred from Dent, xxxiii. 2 and Hab. iii. 3 that the Law had been 
offered to each in turn, but thfit they would not have it. Then they will ask, * Why didst 
Thou not place us also underneath the mount (Ex. xix. 17) as Thou didst Israel, bidding us 
accept the Law, or be crushed by the mountain?* To whom Jehovah will r^ly, ‘ Let us 
hear the first things (Isa. xliii. 9b Have you kept the Noachic precepts?* Tney answer, 
* Have the Jews kept the I^aw tnough they received it ? * God answers, * Yes ; I Myself 
bear them witness that they have.’ ‘But is not Israel thy firstborn, and is it fair to 
admit the testimony of a Father?’ ‘The heaven and earth shall bear them witness,* 
‘ liut are not they interested witnesses ? » * ‘ Well, then, you yourselves shall testify ; ’ and 
accordingly Nimrod has to testify for Abraham, Laban for Jacob, Potiphar’s wife for 
Joseph, Nebuchadnezzar for the three children, Darius for Daniel, Job’s friends for Job. 
Then the nations entreat, ‘Give us now the Iaw, and we will keep it.* ‘Fools 1 do ye 
want to enjoy the Sabbath without having prgiared for it ? However, I will give you one 
easy precept — keep the Feast of Tabernacles^ (Zech. xiv. 16). Then they will all hurry off 
to make booths on the roofs of their houses. But the Holy One, blessed be He, will make 
the sun blaze with midsummer heat, and they will desert the booths with the scornful 
exclamation, ‘ Let us break His bands asimder, and fling away His cords from us * (Ps. ii. 
3). Then the Lord, sitting in the heavens, shall laugh at them. The only occasion on 
which He laughs at His creatures,” though He does so with His creatures, not^ly with 
Leviathan, every day. 

1 Baur, Paul. i. 349; Olshausen, Jtomans, In trod. §5. Philippi calls it “a con- 
nected doctrinal statement of the 8j>ecifically Pauline Gospel.’* 

2 In any case this statement would be far too broad. If the Epistle to the Romans 
be a complete statement of what may be called the Apostle’s “ Soteriology,” it contains 
Ittle or none of the Eschatology which distinguishes tnese ^istles to the ^essalonians, 
ir the Chmtology of the Epistle to the Colossians, or the E^lesiology of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. It is hardly worth while to notice the opinions that it is a mere defence 
if his Apostolate (Mangold), or a description and vindication of the Paulin system of 
fussionary labours (Schott.). See Lange’s Romans, p. 38, B. T. 

♦ Because they only exist for the sake of the Law {Xtdartm, t 82, col. 1). 
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enunciated in tho drst eight chapters^ he goes too far in calling them the heart 
and pith of the whole, to which everything else is only an addition. These 
chapters may have been first in the order of thought, without being first 
in the order of importance ; they may have formed the original motive of tho 
Epistle, and yet may have been completely thrown into subordination by the 
grandeur of the conceptions to which they led. 

May we not well suppose that the Epistle originated as follows? The 
Apostle, intending to start for Jerusalem, and afterwards to open a new 
mission in the West, thought that he would utilise an interval of calm 
by writing to the Roman Church, in which, though not founded by himself, he 
could not but feel the deepest interest. He knows that, whatever might be 
the number of the Grentile Chi-istians, the nucleus of the Church had been 
composed of Jews and proselytes, who would find it very hard to accept the 
lesson that God was no respecter of persons. Yet this was the truth which 
he was commissioned to teach ; and if the Jews could not receive it without a 
shock — if even the most thoughtful among them could not but find it hard to 
admit that their promised Messiah — the Messiah for whom they had yearned 
tlirough afflicted centuries — was after all to be even more the Messiah of the 
Gentiles than of the Jews— then it was pre-eminently necessary for him to set 
this truth so clearly, and yet so sympathetically, before them, as to soften the 
inevitable blow to their deepest prejudices. It was all the more necessary 
because, in writing to tho more liberal Judaisers, he had not to deal with the 
ignorant malignity of those who had seduced his simple Galatians. In 
writing to the Churches of Galatia, and smiting down with one shattering 
blow their serpent-head of Pharisaism, he had freed his soul from the storm 
of passion by which it had been shaken. He could now write with perfect 
composure on the larger questions of the position of the Christian in reference 
to tho Law, and of the relations of Judaism to Heathenism, and of both 
to Christianity. That tho Gentiles were in no respect inferior to tho Jews in 
spiritual privileges — nay, more, that the Gentiles were actually superseding 
the Jews by pressing with more eagerness into the Church of Christ ^ — was a 
fact which no Jewish Christian could overlook. Was God, then, rejecting 
Israel? The central section of the Epbtle (ix. — xL) deals with this g^ve 
scruple : and tho Apostle there strives to show that (1) spiritual sonship does 
not depend on natural descent, since the only justification possible to man — 
namely, justification by faith— was equally open to Jews and Gentiles (ix.); 
that (2), so far as tho Jews are losing their precedence in the divine favour, 
this is due to their own rejection of a free offer which it was perfectly open 
to them to have embraced (x.); and that (3) this apparent rejection b softened 
by the double consideration that (a) it is partial, not absolute, since there was 
“ a remnant of the true Israelites according to tho election of grace ” ; and (fi) 
it b temporary, not final, since, when the fuU blessing of the (jentiles has 

^ Just as m the days of Christ the publicans and harlots were admitted before the 
Pharisees into the kingdom of God (Matt. xxi. 81, 32). 
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been secured, there still remains the glorious hope that all Israel would at last 
be saved.^ 

But was it not iuevitable that from this point his thoughts should work 
backwards, and that the truths to which now, for the first time, he gave full 
and formal expression should assume an importance which left but subordinate 
interest to the minor problem P From the relative his thoughts had been led 
on to the absolute. From the question as to the extinction of the exclusive 
privileges of the Jews, he had ascended to the question of God’s appointed plan 
for the salvation of mankind — its nature, its world- wide freedom, its necessity. 
That plan the Apostle sums up in the one formula, Justification 
BY Faith, and in order to establish and explain it he had to prove the 
universality of human sin; the inability alike of Jew and Gentile to 
attain salvation by any law of works ; the consequent “ subordinate, relative, 
negative” significance of the Law; the utter and final evanescence 
of all difference between circumcision and uncircumcision in the light of 
a dispensation now first revealed. And thus the real basis of this, as of every 
other Epistle, is “ Christ as the common foundation on which Jew and Gentile 
could stand, the bond of human society, the root of human righteousness.” * It 
may be quite true that throughout all these high reasonings, and the many 
questions to which they give rise, there runs an undertone of controversy, and 
that the Apostle never lost sight of the fact that he was endeavouring to prove 
for the Roman Christians, and through them to the entire Church, the new 
and startling doctrine that, since the annihilation of sin was rendered possible 
by faith, and faith alone, all claims founded on Jewish particularism were 
reduced to nothingness. This is the main point; but even the practical 
questions which receive a brief decision at the close of the Epistle, 
are handled in strict accordance with the great principles which he 
has thus established of the Universality of Sin, and the Universality of 
Grace.* 

Such seems to me to bo the origin and the idea of the Epistle to the 
Romans, of which Luther says that “ it is the masterpiece of the New Testa- 
ment, and the purest gospel, which can never be too much read or studied, 
and the more it is handled, the more precious it becomes ; ” on which Melanc- 
thon founded the doctrinal system of the Reformed Church ; which Coleridge 
called “ the most profound work in existence ; ” in which Tholuck, who wrote 
the first really important and original commentary upon it in recent times, 
saw “ a Christian philosophy of universal history.” Its general outline may 
be given as follows: — ^Aftcr a full and solemn greeting, he passes, in the 
simplest and most natural manner, to state his fundamental thesis of justi- 

' See Baur, J^aul, ii. 328. * Maurice. Unity, p. 477. 

* If we were to choose one phrase as expressing most of the idea of Ihe Epistle, it 
would be, “As in Adam all die, even so in Uhrist shall all be made alive ” (1 Oor. xv. 

^ Its precepts naturally arise from its doctrinal assertions, that (1) all are guilty before 
God ; that (2) all need a Saviour ; that (3) Christ died for all ; that (4) we wre all on^ 
body in Him ” (Bp. Wordsworth’s p. 200), 
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fication by faith, ^ which he illustrates and supports by quoting the Septua- 
gint version of Hab. ii. 4. The necessity for this mode of salvation rests in the 
imivorsality of sin — a fact taught, indeed, by human experience, but too apt 
to bo overlooked, and therefore needing to be argumentatively enforced. 
Thus Jews and Gentiles are reduced to the same level, and the exceptional 
privileges of the Jew do but add to his condemnation (i. 16 — iii. 20). Conso- 
oueutly by the works of the Law — whether the natural or the Mosaic Law 
— no flesh can bo justified, and justification can only be obtained by the faith 
of man accepting the redemption of Christ, so that all alike are dependent on 
the free will of God (iii. 21— SO).^ Aware of the extreme novelty of these 
conclusions, he illustrates them by Scripture (iii. 31 — iv. 25), and then dwells 
on tho blessed consequences of this justification (v. 1 — 11). These conse- 
quences are foreshadowed in the whole moral and religious history of man- 
kind as summed up in the two periods represented by Adam and by Christ 
(v. 12 — 21). Having thus completed the statement of his great doctrine, he 
meets the objections which may be urged against it. So far from diminish- 
ing tho heinousness, or tending to the multiplication of sin, he shows that it 
Involves the radical annihilation of sin (vi.). If any were startled at the 
ulose juxtaposition of the Law and sin, he points out that while the Law in 
itself is holy, just, and good, on tho other hand what he has said of it, 
relatively to mankind, is demonstrated by its psychological effects, and that 
in point of fact the Law is, for the changed nature of the believer, super- 
seded by a new principle of life — by the Spirit of God quickening the heart 
of man (vii. 1 — viii. 11). This naturally leads him to a serious appeal to his 
readers to live worthily of this changed nature, and to a magnificent outburst 
of thanksgiving, which rises at last into a climax of impassioned eloquence 
(viii. 12 — 39). 

At this point he finds himself face to face with the question from which 
his thouglits probably started — the relations of Judaism to Heathenism, 
and of Christianity to both. In an episode of immense importance, especially 
to tho ago in which he wrote, ho shows that God’s promises to Israel, when 
rightly understood, both had been, and should be, fulfilled, and that — so far 
as they seemed for the moment to have been made void — the failure was 
due to the obstinate hardness of the chosen people (ix. — xi.). The remainder 
of the Epistle is more practical and popular. He urges the duties of holi- 
ness, liumility, unity, tho faithful use of opportunities, hope, and above ajl 
love, on whieli he dwells earnestly and at length (xii.). Then, perhaps with 
special roferciico to the theocratic prejudices of Jewish Christians, he enforcea 
the duty of obedience to pivil authority, and reverts once more to love as the 
chief of Christian graces ; enforcing these practical exliortations by the thought 
that the night of sin and ignorance was now far spent, and tho day was 

ex jriVrew? [/mou] f^aerai. Tho fiov is omitted by St. Pa^l, sud, indeed, by 
many MSS. of tho LXX. (see mpm on Gal. iii. 11). 

3 This passage contains the very quintessence of Pauline theology. See it admirably 
explained and developed by Reuss, ThioL VhrH* u» 18—107. 
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near (xiii.). He then points out the necessity for mutual foibearanco and 
mutual charity between the strong and the weak—that is, between those who 
considered themselv'es bound by legal prescriptions, and those who realised 
that from such elements they were emancipated by the glorious liberty of 
the children of Gh)d; mingling with these exhortations some reference to 
the views which he had already expressed about the mutual relation of 
Jews and Christians (xiv. — ^xv. 13). The remainder of the Ei)istle is chiefly 
personal. He first offers an earnest and graceful apology for having thus 
ventured to address a strange Church — an apology based on his apostolic 
mission (xv. 14 — 21) — and then sketches the outline of his future plans, 
specially entreating their prayers for the good success of his approaching 
visit to Jerusalem. In the last chapter, which I have given reasons 
for believing to have been addressed, at any rate in part, not to Romans, 
but to Ephesians, lie recommends Phoebe to the kindly care of the Church 
(1, 2); sends affectionate salutations to six-and- twenty of the brethren 
(3 — 16); gives a severe warning against those who fostered divisions, 
which concludes with a promise and a benediction (17 — 20); repeats the 
benediction after a few salutations from the friends who were with him 
(21 — 24) ; and ends with an elaborate and comprehensive doxology, in which 
some have seen '‘a liturgical antiphony in conformity with the funda- 
mental thought of the Episfle.”^^ 


n. 

GENEEAL THESIS OP THE EPISTLE. 

rod iSiahrov rh 6av/xa S> rod aypajjifidrou 77 (ro<f>la. — Ps. Chrj'S. Orat. Encom. 
(0pp. viii. 10). 

“ Such we are in the sight of God the Father, as is the viuy Son of God 
Himself. Let it he counted folly, or frenzy, or fury, or whatsoever. It is our 
wisdom and our comfoit ; we care for no knowledge in the world but this, that man 
hath sinned, and God hath suffered ; that God hath made Himself the Son of men, 
and men are made the righteousness of God.*’ — Hooker, Serm. ii. 6. 

‘ ‘ It breaketh the window that it may let in the light ; it breaketh the shell that 
wo may eat the kernel ; it putteth aside the curtain that we may enter into the 
moat Holy Place: it removeth the cover of the well that we may come by the 
water.” — Fref, to Authorised Version. 

We must now look more closely at this great outline of one of the most 
essential factors of Christian theology ; and I most ask my readers, Bible in 
hand, to follow step by step its solemn truths as they gradually expand them- 
selves before our view. 

Tbe Salutation, which occupies the first seven verses, is remarkable as 
^ r. Lange, ad loc. 
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being ilia longest and most solemnly emphatic of those found in any of liis 
Epistles. Had he adopted the ordinary method of his day, he would have 
simply headed his letter with the words, “Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ, to 
the Roman Christians, greeting.” ' But he had discovered an original method of 
giving to his £rst salutation a more significant and less conventional turn, and 
of making it the vehicle for truths to which ho desired from the first to arrest 
attention. Thus, in one grand single sentence, of which the unity is not lost 
in spite of digressions, amplifications, and parentheses, he tells the Roman 
Christians of his solemn setting apart, ^ by grace, to the Apostolate ; of the 
object and universality of that Apostolate ; of the tnith that the Gospel is no 
daring novelty, but the preordained fulfilment of a di8X)ensation prophesied in 
Scripture;® of Christ’s descent from David, according to the fiesh, and of his 
establishment vrith power as <ho Son of God according to the spirit of holi- 
ness* by the resurrection of the dead.^ 

We ask, as we read the sentence, whether any one has ever compressed 
more thoughts into fewer words, and whether any letter was ever written 
which swept so vast an horizon in its few opening lines ?® 

He passes on to his customary thanksgiving “by Jesus Christ” for the 
widely-rumoured faith of the Christians at Rome;^ and solemnly assures 
them how, in his unceasing prayers on their behalf, he supplicates God that 
he may be enabled to visit them, because he yearns to see them, and impart to 
them, for their stability, some spiritual gift.® Then, with infinite delicacy, 
correcting an expression which, to strangers, might seem to savour of assumed 
authority, he explains that what he longs for is an interchange between them 
of mutual encouragement;® for he wishes them to know^° that, though hin- 
dered hitherto, he has often planned to come to them, that he might reap 
among them, as among all other Gentiles, some of the fruit of his ministry. 
The Gospel has been entrusted to him, and he regards it as something due 
from him, a debt which he has to pay to all Gentiles alike, whether Greeks or 
noil- Greeks, whether civilised or uncivilised. He is therefore eager, so far as 


1 This is the eai'liest letter which he addresses to “ the s:unta. His former letters 
were all addressed “to’ the Church” or “Churches” (1, 2 Thess., 1, 2 Cor., ,Gal.). It 
is also the first in which he calls himself “a slave of Jesus Christ.” 

2 a(/>copi( 7 ‘fievo?. Cf. Acts xiii. 2, d^pitrare. 

^ ypcuf>al dyiai, not “ sacred writings,” but like Icpd ypdfifiaTa^ a proper name for the 
Scriptures, and therefore am^hrous. 

^ The form of expression is of course antithetical, but it seems to me that Dr. Forb^ 
in his Analytical Commcntaryf pushes this antithesis to most extravagant len^iis. 

^ 1 — 7. In ver. 4, dmoraori? vtKpbiVf is not **from” («), but “of” the dea^ r^^urdcd 
as accomplished in Christ. The notions of ;^dpi« and ftpijia} are united in Num. vi 26. 

® “Epistola tota sic mothodica est, ut ipsum quoque exordium ad rationem artii 
compositum sit ” (Calvin). 

7 The tv o^<ii Tu Koo’/ukcp of course only means among the humble and scattered Christian 
communities, and therefore furnishes no argument against the truth of Acts xzviti. 22. 

^ The expressions in these verses {imwoev, 11 ; (rviiwaptucknBrivai^ 12 ; vpotSijpLitr, 

Kapnhvi 13 ; btjitiKiryfit 14) are oloselv analogous to those in xv. Oveicoirrtffu}^, ^ ; MvoSidv, 
23 1 &6ctAcrat, 27 } awavavavtfwfiaif 32). 

^ Cf. XV. 24. Erasmus goes too far in calling this a “sancfa adulatio,** 
ov a vfxdy xi. 25 ; 1 Thess. iv, 13 ; I Cpfi x. Ij xii, 1 ; 2 Cor, L A 
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it depends on Lim, to preach the Gtospel even in the world’s capital, even in 
imperial Rome.^ 

This leads him to the fundamental theme, which he intends to treat. 
Many are ashamed of that Gospel ; he is not ; * *‘for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first^^ and also to the 
Greek. For in it God’s righteousness is being revealed from faith to faiths 
even as it is written^ * But the just shall live by faith’ ” ^ 

How easy are these words to read ! Yet they require the whole Epistio 
for their adequate explanation, and many volumes have been written to eluci- 
date their meaning. Rome is the very centre of human culture, the seat of 
the widest, haughtiest despotism which the world has over seen, and ho is well 
aware that to the world’s culture the Cross is foolishness, and feebleness to 
the world's power. Yet ho is not ashamed of the Gospel of that Cross, for 
to all who will believe it, whether the Jew to whom it was first offered or the 
Greek to whom it is now proclaimed, it is the display of God’s power in order 
to secure their salvation. Even those few words “to tho Jew first, and also- 
to the Greek ” are tlie sign that a new aeon has da^vned upon tho world ; and 
having thus indicated in two lines the source (God’s power), the effect (salva- 
tion), and the universality of the Gospel (to Jew and Gentile), he proceeds to. 
sum up its essence. “ In it,” he says, “ God’s righteousness is being revealed 
from faith to faith.” 

We repeat the familiar words, but what meaning should we attach ta 
them ? It would take a lifetime to read all that has been wiitten about them 
in interminable pages of dreary exegesis, drearier metaphysics, and dreariest 
controversy. Traducianist and Pelagian, Calvinist and Armiuian, Sublap- 
sarian and Supralapsarian, Solifidian and Gospeller, Legalist and Antinomian, 
Methodist and Baptist, have wrangled about tliciu for centuries, and strewn 
the field of polemical theology with the scattered and cumbering debris of 
technicalities and anathemas. From St. Augustine to St. Thomas of Aquinum, 
and from St. Thomas to Whitefield, men have — 

Rea.sonod high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And foimd no end in wandering mazes lost ; ” 

and their controversies have mainly tume<l on these words. Does it not seem 
presumptuous to endeavour to express in one simple sentence what they appear 
to state ?® Not if we distinguish between “ ideas of the head” and “ feelings 

^ i. 8 — 15. 

2 What cause he might have had to be t6iu]>ted to shame by tho teelings of ilia 
lordlier and more cultivated Gentiles may be seen in the remark of Tacitus {Ann, xv. 44), 
who classes Oliristianity among the ** cuncti atrocia aut pudenda ” which flow together 
into the vortex of Roman life. 

4 ?’P«^o»^^recedence, genetic and historical (John iv. 22 ; Acts i. 8), 

* It will be ol^rved that the true explanation of the meaning of the words is on« 

thing, one wpich may be regai ted as approximately certain y the adec^juat^ oxplana* 
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ct fhelieart.” Not if we bear in mind that these controversies arise mainly 
from *‘the afterthoughts of theology/* We can only understand St. Paul’s 
views in the light of his own repeated elucidations, comments, and varied 
modes of expression ; yet with this guidance we should sum up the results of 
endless discussions, prolonged for a thousand years, by interpreting his words 
to mean that In the Gospel is being made Icnown ^ to the world that inherent 
righteousness of God^ which, by a judgment of acquittal pronounced once for 
till in the expiatory death of Christ, He imputes to guilty man, and which 
beginning for each individual, with his trustful acceptance of this reconciliation 
of himself to God in Christ, ends in that mystical union with Christ whereby 
Christ becomes to each man a new nature, a quickening spirit. 

It is impossible; I think, in fewer words to give the fuU interpretation of 
this pregnant thesis. The end and aim cf the Gospel of Grod is the salvation 
of man. Man is sinful, and cannot by any power of his own attain to holiness. 
Yet without holiness no man can see the Lord. Therefore, without holiness no 
man can be saved. How, then, is holiness to be attained ? The Gos^Kd is the 
answer to that question, and this Epistle is tlie fullest and most consecutive ex- 
position of this divine dispensation. The essence of the answer is summed up in 
the one phrase “ Justification by Faith.” In this verse it is expressed as 
*** the righteousness and justice of God” which “ is being revealed in the Gospel 
from faith to faith.” The word for “ righteousness ” is also rendered “ justi- 
fication.” But neither of this word, nor of the word “faith,” has St. Paul CA^er 
given a formal definition. It is only from his constantly-varied phrases, and 
from the reasonings by which ho supports, and the quotations by which ho 
illustrates them, that we can ascertain his meaning. Many writers have main- 
tained that this meaning is vague and general, incai>able of being retluced to 
rigid and logical expression, impossible to tcsselate into any formal scheme of 
salvation. We must not overlook the one element of truth which underlies 
these assertions. Undoubtedly there is a vast gulf between the large impas- 
sioned utterances of mystic fervour aud the cold analytic reasonings of 
technical theology; betAveen emotional expressions and elaborate systems; 
between Orientalism and scholasticism ; between St. Paul and St. Thomas of 
Aquiniini. Speculative metaphysics, doctrines of sin, theories of imputation, 
transcendental ontology — these in the course of time wore inevitable; but 
these are not the foundation, not the essence, not the really important element 
of Christianity. Tliis has been too much forgotten. Yet there is all the dif- 
ference in the world between uuderstauding what Paul meant to express, 
and pretending to have fathomed to tholr idmost depths tho Eternal Tiiitlia 
which lie behind his doctrine ; and it is perfectly possible for us to compre- 
hend God’s scheme, so far as it affects our actions and our hopes, without 


lion of the doctrine is quite another thing, and all attempt to do it lands us at once in 
the region of insoluble mysteries. Wo cannot measure the arm of Qod with the finger 
of man.” 

‘ affoiea^virrerai — “progressive revelation,” but it has been once for ak 

•maulfestbcl ; or rather (ill. 21) has been manifested mw and for emr. 
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attempting to an-aiige in the pigeon-holes of our logical formula) the incom. 
prehensible mysteries encircling that part of it which has alono been opened 
for our learning. 

1. We may, then, pronounce with reasonable certainty that in this 
memorable thesis of the Epistle, “ God's righteousness,^" which, in the first 
instance, means a quality of Grod, is an expression which St. Paul uses to 
express the imputation of this righteousness by free bestowal upon man, so 
that man can regard it as a thing given to himself— a righteousness which 
proceeds from God and constitutes a new relation of man towards Him — 
justification of man, a declaration of man’s innoceuce--an acquittal from guilt 
through Christ given by free grace— the principle, ordained by God himself, 
which determines the religious character of the race, and by which the 
religious consciousness of the individual is conditioned.^ 

2. And wheu St. Paul says that this “righteousness of God” springs 
“/row faith,"" ho does not mean that faith is in any way the meritorious 
catLse of it, for ho shows that man is justified by free grace, and that this 
justification has its ground in the spontaneous favour of God, and its cause 
in the redemptive work of Christ ; ^ but what he means is that faith is the 
receptive instrument^ of it — the personal appropriation of the reconciluig 
love of God, which has once for all been carried into effect for the race by 
the death of Christ. 

3. Lastly, when he says that this righteousness of God is being revealed 
in the Gospel from faith to faithy" he implies the truth, which finds frequent 
illustration in his writings, that there are ascensive degrees and qualities of 
Cliristian faith.^ Leaving out of sight the dead faith (fides informis) of tho 
schoolmen, its lowest stage (i.) is the being theoretically persuaded of God s 
favour to us in Christ on higher grounds than those of sensuous perception 
and ordinary experience, namely, because we have confidence in God {asscnsits 
fiducio.). In a higher stage (ii.) it has touched the inmost emotions of tho 


1 Pfleidercr, Pavlinism, i. 178. “ The acceptance wherewith God receives ua into 

Hifl favour as if we were righteous — it consists in the forgiveness of sins and the imputa- 
tion of the righteousness of Christ ” (Cidvin). “ Faith takctli hold of Christ, and hatli 
Him enclosed, as the ring doth the precious stone. And whosoever shall be found having 
this confidence in Christ apprehended in the heart, him will God accept for righteous ” 
(Luther). [See, too, the twelve ancient authorities quoted in the Homily on tho 
salvation of mankind.] “ The righteousness wherewith we shall be clothed in the world 
to come is both perfect and inherent ; that whereby here wo are justified is perfect, but 
not inherent— that whereby w© are sanctified, inherent, but not perfect ” (Hooker, ^rm . 
iL 3). “ The righteousness which God gives and which he approves (Hodges). “ llio very 
righteousness of God Himself . . . imputed and impart^ to men in Jesus Christ (Jer. 
xxiii. 6 ; xxxiii. 10) . . . who ... is made righteousness to us (1 Cor. i. 30) , . .so 
tlmt we may be not only acquitted by God, but may become the righteous of God in Him 
(2 Cor. V. 21) ” (Bishop Wordsworth). 

^ decree speala of God’s glory and eternal life as the final, of God as 

the efficient, of Christ as the tnerUoriouSy of baptism as the instrumental y and of God’s 
righteousness as the formal cause of justification. 

? ATjTTTticbi/. We are justified per, not propter fidem (Acts x. 1, 2). 

# uv • ’’ t.e.. “which begins in faith and ends in faith, of which 

faith IS the beginning, middle, and end ” (Baur, who compares lurfih eJs Mv, 2 Cor. iL 
lO). Id tne first stage the Giauhe passes into Treue, 
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heart, and has become a trustful acceptance of the gift of favour by God, ‘‘ a 
self-surrender of the heart to the favourable will of God as it presents itself 
to us in the word of reconciliation.” But it has a higher stage (iiL) even than 
this, in which it attains a mystical depth, and becomes a mystical meorporor 
tion with Christ {unio mystica) in a unity of love and life — a practical 
acquaintance with Christ, which completes itself by personal appropriation of 
His life and death. In its final and richest development (iv.) it has risen 
from the passive attituclo of receptivity into a spontaneous active force—” a 
living impulse and power of good in every phase of personal life.'^" ^ In this 
last stage it becomes so closely allied to spirit, that what is said of the one 
may bo said of the other, and that which regarded from without is ” faith,” 
regarded from within is “spirit.” Faith, in this full range of its Pauline 
meaning, is both a single act and a progressive principle. As a single act, it 
is the self-surrender of the soul to God, the laying hold of Christ, the sole 
means whereby we appropriate this reconciling love, in which point of view it 
may bo regarded as the root of the new relation of man to God in justification 
and adoption. As a progressive principle it is the renewal of the personal life 
in sanctification * — a preservation of the ” righteousness of God ” objectively 

1 For these ascensive uses of the word faith eee (i.) Bom. iv. 18, Heb. xL 1 ; (iL) 
Rom. X. 9, Phil. iii. 7 ; (iii.) Phil. i. 21, Gal. ii 20; (ivj 1 Cor. vi. 17. (Batir, iV. Test, 
Theol. 176.) It should be observed that in his earUer Epistles St. Paul does not use the 
word at all in the modem sense of “ a body of doctrine,” though this meaning of the 
word begins to appear in the Pastoral Epistles. From the lowest stage of the word, in 
which it merely means “ belief ” and “ faithfulness,” he rises at once to the deeper sense 
of “fast attachment to an unseen jwwerof goodness,” and then gradually mounts to 
that meaning of the word in which it is peculiar to himself, namely, mystic union, abso- 
lute incorporation, witli Christ. 

2 Rom. xii. 3 : 2 Cor. x. 15. “Faith,” says Luther {Preface to Romans), “ is a divine 
work in us, which changes us, and creates us anew in God.” “Oh es ist ein lebendig, 
gcschliftig, thiitig, miicbtig Ding um den Glauben, dass es luunach^ ist dass er nichi 
ohno Untcrlass, soUte Gutes wirken. Er fra^ auch nicht ob ^te werke ru thxm sind, 
Bondem che man fragt hat cr sie gethan, imd ist immer im Thun. . . . Also dass 
unmoglich ist Werke vom Glauben zu scheiden : ja so unmoglich als brennen und Icuchten 
yom Feuer mag geschieden werden.” Coming from hearing (oxorj in'orew?, Gal. iiL, 2), it 
is primarily a belief of the Gospel (ir. toO tvayy*\io). As Christ is the essence of the 
Gospel, it becomes tt. tov Xpirrov (Gal. iL 16, iii. 26), the faith which has its principle in 
Christ. It is further defined as “ faith in His Blood ” (Rom. iiL 24, 25), and thus is 
narrowed stage by stage in proportion as it grows more intense and inward, jias^g from 
theoretical assent to certainty of conviction (Baur, Paul, iL 149). The antithesis of 
faith and works is only one of abstract thought ; it u at once reconciled in the simple 
moral truth of such passages as 1 Oor. iii. 13, ix. 17, GaL vi. 7, Ac. I cannot here enter 
on tlio supposed contradiction between St. Paul and St, James. It will be sufficient to 
remark that they were dealing with entirely different plrovinccs of religious life, and were 
using every one of the three words, “faitn,” “works,” and “justification,” in wholly 
different senses. By “faith ” St. James (who knew nothing of its Pauline meaning), 
only meant emtwara profession of dead Jewish religiosity. By “ works ” Paul meant 
Lovitism and even moral actions regarded as extmal ; whereas James meant the 
reality of a moral and religious life. Their meeting-point may be clearly seen in 
2 Cor. V. 10 ; Rom. ii. ; 1 Cor. xiii. 1. And in the sup^dal contrast lies a xisX omnei- 
dence. “The reg^ law of St. James (i. 25, ii. 8) is the law of liberty in the lE^istle to 
the Galatians. Both are confuting JTewish vanity and PharisaiBin. Ox^ the work of 
St. James was to confute the Pharisee by showing what was the true eervioe of God, and 
that of St. Paul to show what ^foundation had been laid for a spiritual and universal 
economy after the Jewish ceremonial had crumbled” (Manrioo, Unity^ 511). See 
Wordsworth, Rpistlcs, p. 205 ; Hooker, EccL Pot, I. xL 6, 
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bestowed upon us, in the inward and eTer-deepening righteousness of our own 
life ; it is, in fact, a new and spiritual life, lived in the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved us, and gave Himself for us.' And hence will be seen at once the 
absurdity of any radical antithesis between Christian faith and Christian works, 
since they can no more exist apart from each other than the ti*oe which is 
severed from the root, or, to use the illustration of Luther, than fire can exist 
apart from light and heat. “ Justification and sanctification,” says Calvin, 
“ cohei-e, but they are not one and the same. It is faith alone which justifies, 
and yet the faith which justifies is not alone ; just as it is the heat alone of the 
sun which warms the earth, and yet in the sun it is not alone, because it is 
always conjoined with light.” 

In accordance with his usual manner when he is enunciating a now truth, 
St. Paul seeks to support it by the Old Testament Scriptures, and reads the 
deeper meaning which he has now developed into the words, “ The just shall 
live by faith,” which Habakkuk had used in the far simpler sense of “ the just 
shall be delivered by his fidelity.” But St. Paul reads these simple words 
by the light of his own spiritual illumination, which, like the fabled splendour 
on the graven gems of the Urim, makes them flash into yet diviner oracles. 
Into the words faith ” and “ life ” he infuses a significance which he had 
learnt from revelation, and, as has been truly said, where Habakkuk ends, 
Paul begins. And, in fact, his very phrase, ” justification by faith,” marks 
the meeting-point of two dispensations. The conception of “justification” 
lias its roots in Judaism ; the conception of “ faith ” is peculiarly Christian. 
The latter word so completely dominates over the former, that hiKaiocrivy^ from 
its first meaning of “ righteousness,” a quality of Gnd, comes to mean sub- 
jectively “justification” as a condition of man — the adequate relation in 
which man has to stand towards God. Man’s appropriation of God’s recon- 
ciling love in Chript has issued in a change in man’s personal life : justifica- 
tion has become sanctification, which is the earnest of future glory. 


111 . 

TTNIVEBSALITT OF SIN. 

“Puit in vetitum, damni secura, libido.” — OLAtnx 

Having thus endeavoured to render clear the one subject which underlies the 
entire system of St. Paul’s theology, we can 2>rocoed more rapidly in trying to 
catch his line of thouglit through the remainder of the Epistle. 

* the two very valuable sections on Faith and Justification in I'fioiderer’s 
PauJinisinm, § v. Other explanations of “from faith to faith ” are— 1, “ from the Old 
to the New Testament*’ (Origen, Chrys., &o.) ; 2, “Ex tide legia in fidem evangelii ” 
(Tert.J ; 3, “ from faith to the bdiever ” (lii. 22 ; Olshausen, &c.) ; 4, “ from weak to etrong 
trith ’ (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18 ; Ps. Ixxxiv. 7 ; Luther, kcA ; 5, “ An intensive expression = 
m^andes ; faith th^rora etpunpis (Bengol, &c.) ; C, ^om Divine faitl - ulncss to human 
faith (Ewald). Of. Heb. xii. 2, “ the author and jmwAcr of our faith ” (Lange, ad foe.). 
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i. Now, since the Apostle Imd already dwelt on the universality of the 
Gospel, it was necessary to show that it applied equally to Jews and Pagans ; 
that the universality of free grace was necessitated by the universality of 
wilful sin. Righteousness and sin, soteriology and hamartiology, are the 
fundamental thoughts in St. PauPs theological system. The first is a thoorotio 
^cwisequence of our conception of God’s nature ; the second an historic fa<*t 
deducible from experience and conscienco. 

As there is a righteousness of God which is being revealed in the Gospel, so, too, 
there is a wiath of God against sin which is ever being revealed from heaven, by 
the inevitable working of God’s own appointed laws, against all godlessness and 
unrighteousness of those who in their unrighteousness suppress the truth.^ And 
since the world is mainly Gentile, ho speaks of the Gentiles first. Some might 
imagine that their ignorance of God made them excusable. Not so. The facts 
which render them inexcusable ^ are (i.) that God did in reality msmifest Himself to 
them, and the invisibilities of His eternal power and Godhead were clearly \Tsihl6 
in His works ; * and (il) that though they knew God, yet by denying Him the due 
glory and gratitude, they suffered themselves to plunge into the penal darkness of 
ignorant speculation, and the penal folly of self-asserted wisdom, and the self-con- 
victed boast of a degraded culture, until they sank to such depths’ of spiritual 
imbecility as to end even in the idolatry of reptiles ; * and (iii.) because mental 
infatuation, both as its natural result and as its fearful punishment, issued in moral 
crime. Their sin was inexcusable, because it was the outcome and the retribution, 
and the natural child, of sin. Because they guiltily abandoned God, God abandoned 
them to their own guiltiness.® The conscious lie of idolatry became the conscious 
infamy of uncleanness. Those “ passions of dishonour ” to which God abandoned 
them rotted the heart of manhood with their retributive corruption, and affected 
even women with their execrable stain.® Pagan society, in its hideous disintegration, 
became one foul disease of unnatural depravity. The cancer of it ate into the heart ; 
the miasma of it tainted the air. Even the moralists of Paganism were infected 
with its vileness.^ God scourged their moral ignorance by sufering it to become a 
deeper ignorance. He punished their csontempt by letting them make themselves 
utterly contemptible. The mere consequence of this abandonment of them was 
a natural Nemesis, a justice in kind, loginning oven in this life, whereby their 
unwillingness to discern Him became an incapacif^ to discern* the most elementary 

^ KarexovTioy (ttjv i. 18. In 19, yworrbK is “that which M known,’* not 

“ which wioy be known.” ’AiroKaAvirreTat, is beii^ revealeil. “The modes of the New 
Testament converge towards the present moment ” (Jowett). 

3 In verso 20, obvioudy d? rh eTvat, *. t. X., expresses rather a consequence than a 
purmse, 

^ adpara icaSoparai, ** Invisibi'lia videntur” an admirable ox^oi^n. “Beum non 
rides, tamen Deum agnoscis ex ejua oi>eribus” (Cic. Q. T. i. 59. Cf. De Dit\ ii. 72), 
The world was to the Gentiles a Seoyvwon'as irai6«vripioK (Basil). On this point see Hum* 
boldt, CoamoSt ii. 16. 

* As ill Egypt, Egyptian worship was now spreading in Italy * 

Nos in templa tuam Romana recepimns Isim 
Bemideosquo oanes ’* (Luo. Phara. vill. 83). 

* Verse 24, irap<f8M«ef, **non permiMivi, neo sed 8iicaorri«wc”*~i,e.,notasamere 

result, but as a judgment in kind. 

® This is the period of which Seneca says that women counted ihair yean by the 
number of their divorced husbands {De Bcncf> iii. 15). 

7 There are only too awful and oi^ too exhaustive proofs of all this, aiul (if posslhlo). 
worse than all this, in Dbllin^, HeideiUhum und JudentJutjn, 6B4. But “Ostendi 
dehen t scelera dum puniuntur aoscondi flagiHa,'* 

^ i. 28, Kd9it9 ovx . . . jrqfitinffKtv . «tjr **A9 
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distinctions between nobleness and shame. Therefore, thoir hearts became sur- 
charged ^\ ith every element of viloness ; — with impurity in its most abysmal degra- 
dations, with hatred alike in its meanest and its most virulent developments, with 
insolence culminating in the deliberate search for fresh forms of evil,^ with cruelty 
and falsity in their most repulsive features. And the last worst orime of all — beyond 
which crime itself could go no further — ^was the awfully defiant attitude of moral evil, 
which led them — while they w'ere fully aware of God’s sontenco of death,* pro 
nounoed on willing guilt — not only to incur it themselves, but, with a devilisn 
delight in human depra\dty and human ruin, to take a positive pleasure in those who 
practise the same. Sin, as has been truly said, reaches its climax in wicked maximt 
and wicked principles. It is no longer Vice the result of moral weakness, or the 
outcome of an evil education, but Vice deliberately accepted w'ith all its conse- 
quences, Vice assuming the airs of self-justification, Vico in act becoming Vico in 
elaborate theor>' — the unblushing sliamelcssness of Sodom in honiblo aggravation of 
its polluting sin.* 

Tlius did Paul brand the insolent brow of Pagan life. It is well for the 
world — it is above all well for the world in those ages of transition and decay* 
when there is ever an undorenn'eiit or tendency towards Pagan ideals — to 
know wliat Paganism was, and over tended to l)ecome. It is well for the 
world that it should have been made to see, once for all, what features larked 
under the smiling mask, what a heart of agony, rank with liatred, chan'od 
with self-indulgence,^ lay throbbing under the purple robe. And in St. Paul’s 
description not one accusation is too terrible, not one colour is too dark. He 
does but make known to us what heathen writers unblushingly reveal in those 
passages in which, like waves of a troubled sea, they foam out thoir own mire 
and dirt.^ It is false to say that Christianity has added to the gloom of the 
world. It is false that it has weakened its literature, or cramped its art. It 
has been wilfully perverted ; it has been ignorantly misunderstood. Rightly 
interpreted it does not sanction a single doctrine, or utter a single precept, 
which is meant to extinguish one happy impulse, or dim one innocent delight. 


refused . . . God gave them to a refuse mind” (Vaughan, ad loc.). St. Paul wai 
deeply impressed (24, 26, 28) with the ethic retributive law of the punishment of sia, 
with sin. It was recognised both by Jews and Gentiles [Pirke Ahh6th, iv. 2; Sen. Ejy. 16). 

* i. 30, e<l>€Vp€Tai KaKutP (2 Macc. vii. 31). Pliny {ff. JY. xv. 5) applies this very expres- 
sion to the Greeks. Some of these words occur in speaking of corruptions toithin tlie 
Church (2 Tim. iii. 2) ; “of so little avail is nominal Christianity” (Vaughan) ; eyperijf 
ayaBiiiv (PrOV. xvi. 20). 

* i. 32, rh ittcoMaacuf “ the just decree troiovat.vy “single acts;” npaa’crovcriPy habitual 
condition. ” Possibly an ovk has dropped out before imyy6vr€t (“ they did not fully know ”), 
of which some readings show a trace. 

* i. 16—32. The Apostle is fond of these accumulative lists (avvaBpotirnh^) of good 

and evil (2 Cor. xii. 20 ; Gal. v. 19 ; Eph. v. 3, 4 ; 1 Tim. i. 9 ; 2 Tun. iii. 2). No satis- 
factory classification of the order can be made. Bengel says, “Per membra novem, in 
affectibus ; duo in sermone ; tria respectu Dei et sui, et proximi ; duo in rebus gerentlis ; 
sex re8i)ectu necessitudinum.” On verses 27, 28, the best comment is to be found in 
Aristophanes, Juvenal, and Suetonius ; on 29—31, in Thuc. iii. 82—84. See the contem- 
porary testimony of Sen. De Irdy ii. 8, “Omnia sceleribus ac vitiis plena sunt . , . 

nec furtiya jam scelera sunt. ” The special horror of the age is reflected in Tac. H. i. 2, 
tiViji jxisdm. “Le premier sibcle de notre dre a un cachet infernal qui n’appartient qu’k 
lui ; lo'siecle des Borgia peut seid lui 6tre compart en fait de 8c616rates8e ” (Renan, 
M&ajfijesy p. 167). 

* iiftKav9r}ir(»f, S Ifxid. 13; Is^l. IviL jiO, 
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What it docs is to warn ns against scehing and following the lowest and most 
short-lived pleasures as a final end. This was Ihe fatal error of the popular 
Hedonism. St. Paul’s sketch of its moral dissolution and ihe misery and 
shame which it inevitably involved, is but another illustration of the truth tliat 

“ Who follows pleasure, pleasure slays, 

God’s wrath upon himself he wreaks ; 

But all delights attend his days 

Who takes with thanks but never seeks.” 

ii. Having thus accomplished his task of proving the guilt of the Gentiles, 
he turns to the Jews. But ho does so with consummate tact. He does not 
at once startle them into antagonism, by shocking all their prejudices, but 
begins with the pei*fectly geneml fitatemeut, “ Therefore ^ thou aid, inexcusable, 
Oman — everyone who judgost.” The “therefore” impetuously anticipates 
the I’eason why he who judges others is, in this instance, inexcusable — namely, 
because he does the same things himself. He does not at once say, as he 
might have done, “ You who are Jews are as inexcusable as the (Entiles, 
because in judging them you are condemning yourselves, and though you 
habitually call them * sinners ^ you are no less sinners yourselves.” ^ This is 
the conclusion at which he points, but he wishes the Jew to be led step by 
step into self-condemnation, less hollow than vague generalities.® He is of 
course speaking alike of Jews and of Pagans genericalhj, and not implying 
that there were no exceptions. But he has to introduce the argument against 
the Jews carefully and gradually, because, blinded by their own privileges, they 
were apt to take a very different view of their own character. But they were 
less excusable because more enlightened. He therefore begins, “ O man,” and 
not “ O Jew,” and asks the imaginary person to whom he is appealing whether 
he thinks that God will in his case make an indi\'idual exception to His own 
inflexible decrees? or whether ho intends to despise the riches of God’s endur- 
ance, by ignoring^ that its solo intention is to lead him to repentance — and so 
to heap up against himself a horrible treasury of final min ? God’s law is 
rigid, universal, absolute. It is that God will repay every man all to his 
works.^ This law is illustrated by a twofold amplification, which, beginning 
and ending with the reward of goodness, and inserting twice over in the 

1 Tliis Alb of ii. 1 is cleaily proUptic. 

Gal. ii. 15, ijfifU <l>v<r€i 'lovSaloi, Kal ovK iBvitiv o^aprtuAot. Meyer truly says this 
judring of the Gentiles (which they little dreamt would be pointed out to them as self- 
condemnation, by one of themselves) was a characteristic of the Jews. 

* Thus the mgh^riest said over the scapegoat, ** Thy people have failed, sinned, and 
trans^Bsed before Thee ” ( Foma, 66 a). 

^ Ver. 4, Ayvowi'. *Ay«i, “Deus ducit vdentem duci . . , non cogik necessitate” 
(Ben^l). 

® Trhe apparent contradiction to the fundamental theme of the Epistle is due to his 
speaking here of ordinary morality. **Tho divine valuation placed on men apart from 
redemption” (Tholuck). Fritzsohe’s comment that “theAportle is hero inconsistent, 
and opens a %emiia per honestatem near the via regia of justification ” ia very oJf hand »mi 
raluefess. 

K 2 
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middle clause the punishment of sin,^ expresses the thought that this rule 
applies to all, by twice repeating that it applies to the Jew first and also to 
the Greek ; but to the J ow first, only because of his fuller knowledge and, 
therefore, deeper responsibility. And having thus introduced the name of the 
Jew, he lays down with a firm hand the eternal principle — so infinitely 
blessed, yet so startlingly new to the prejudices of a nation which for more 
than a thousand years had been intoxicating itself with the incense of spintnnl 
pride — that iliere is no respect of persons with God. Each section of humanify 
shall be judged in accordance with its condition. 

‘‘As many as sinned without the Law, shall also without the Law perish; and 
as many as smned in the Law, shall he condemned by the Law.” Kightoousness 
before God depends, not on possession of the Law, but on obedience to it. Gentiles as 
well as Jews had a law ; Jews the Mosaic law, Gentiles a natural law written on 
their hearts, and sufficiently clear to secure, at the day of judgment, ^ their acquittal 
or condemnation before the prophetic session of their own consciences, in accordance 
with the decision of Christ the Judge.* Jew, then, and Gentile stand before God 
equally guilty, because equally condemned of failure to fulfil the moral law which 
God had laid down to guide their lives. The word as has been truly ob- 

served, is the governing word of the entire Epistle. All — for whatever may be the 
modifications which may ho thought necessary, St. Paul does not himself make 
them — all are equally guilty, all arc equally redeemed. All have been temporarily 
rejected, all shall be ultimately received. All shall be finally brought into living 
harmony with that God who is above all, and through all, and in all, — by whom, 
and from whom, and unto whom, all things are, and aU things tend.^ 

And then Paul tunis upon the self-satisfied Jew, who has been thus 
insensibly entrapped (as it were) into the mental admission of his own 
cul2>ability, and after painting in a few touches liis self-satisfied pretensions 
to spiritual, moral, and intellectual superiority, and then leaving his sentence 
unfinished, bursts into a question of indignant eloquence, in which there is no 
longer any masked sarcasm, but terribly serious denunciation of undeniable 
sins. He does not use one word of open raillery, or give offence by painting 
in too glaring colours the weaknesses, follies, and hypocrisies of the Pharisee, 
yet the picture which stands out from phrases in themselves perfectly polished, 
and even apparently complimentary, is the picture of the full-blown religionist 

* The fiyiu’e of speech is called Chiasmus, or introverse parallelism. “ Glory and 
honour, and immortality— precious jTcarls ; eternal life —the goodly pearl, Matt. xiii. 4G ” 
(Lange). 

2 ii. 16, le^. ifptVct, “is judging,” not KpiVit, shall judge.” 

* iL 1 — 16. St. Paul adds jcara rh tvayyl\i6v fiov. “ Suum appoUat rationo ministerii ** 
(Calv.). It means, of course, the Gospel of free grace which he preached to Gentiles 
(Grtl. ii. 7). In verse 14, “ Do by nature the things of the law.” St. Paul (who is not 
here speaking with thoologic precision, but dealing with general external facts) recog- 
nises even in heathens the existence of the nobler nature and its better impulses. See 
tb } remarkable expression of Aristotle, b iXtvffepot ovmn otoy v6fioK uv lavrtf 

01. It is strange to see so great « commentator as Bengel joining with 
70. fir} vofiov exoKra, and intcipreting it to mean *Mo the same things that the Law does,” 
punishing, Ac. ! Nothing would have been more amazing 
w fst. Paul than the notion that he discouraged good works. The phrase occurs no less 
than fourteen times in liis throe Inst short Epistles. 

* See Korn, v, ] 5 ■:() ; y. >2 : 1 CV, ,vv. 28 ; Col. iii. 11 ; 2 Cor. r, 15 ; n.'t., ii. S ; to. 
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in all his assumed iufallibiliiy, and the Tery air of the ** Stand aside, for I am 
holier than thou.” 

“But (so we may draw out the splendid rhetoric), “if thou vauntest the 
proud name of and*makcst the Law the pillow of thy confidence, ^ and boastest 
tli^" monopoly in God, and ai-t the only one who canst recognise His will, and dis- 
criminatest the transcendent** in niceties of moral excellence, being trained in the 
Law from infancy, —if thou art quite convinced that thou art a Leader of tho 
blind, a Light of those in darkness, one who can train the foolishness, and instruct 
the infancy of all the world besides, possessing as thou dost the ver>' form and body 
of knowledge and of truth in tho Law — fAou then that teachest another^ deet thou mt 
teach thyself? thou that preachest against theft, art thou a thief? thou that for- 
biddest adultery, art thou an adulterer?® leather of idols, dost thou rob temples?® 
boaster in Uio Law, by violation of the Law dost thou dishonour God ? For” — and 
here he drops the interrogative to pronounce upon them the categorical condemnation 
which was as true then as in the days of the Prophet — “ for on your account the 
name of God is being blasphemed among tho Ghjntiles.” < They had relied on sacri- 
fices and oUerings, on tithes and phylacteries, on ablutions and mezuzoth^ — but “ omnia 
vanitas praeter amare Bourn et ilh soli serviref — “ all things are emptiness save to love 
God, and serve Him only,” — and this weightier matter of the Law they had utterly 
neglected in scmpulous attention to its most insignificant minutiie. In fact, the 
dificrence between Heathenism and Judaism before God was the difference between 
Vice and Sin. The Jews were guilty of the sin of violating express commands; 
the heathens sank into an actual degradation of natiue. The heathens had been 
punished for an ynnatiiral transposition of the true order of the universe by being 
suffered to pervert all natural relations, and so to sink into moral self-debasement ; 
but tho Jews had been “ admitted into a holier sanctuary,” and so were “ guilty of 
a deeper sacrilogo.”^ 


J ii. 17, 6e, and not Uc, is almost unquestionably the true reatling, W, A, B, D, K, 

“ oratio vehemens et splendida ” (Est.). 

^ t7ro^'OfLo^TJ. ® ^ ers© 17, tVoraTTaiTT. 

® Verse 1^, rd 6ia<f>€poi'Ta. See Heb. V. 14. The Statr-oX'ij dyiW jcat 

(Philo) was the very function of a Rabbi ; and the Pharisee was a Separatist, because of 
his scrupulosity in these distinctions. 

® Verse 21, on the morality of the Pharisees and Rabbis, see Surenhusius, Mishna, ii. 
200 — 203, and cf. Jas. iv. 4—13 ; v. 1—6; Matt. xix. 8 ; xxiiL 13—25. Josephus calls his 
own generation the most ungodly of all, and says that earthquake and lightning must have 
doatroyed them if the Romans had not come, B. J, iv. 3, § 3 ; v. 9, § 4 ; 10, § 6 ; 13, § 6. 
Take the single fact that the “ordeal of jealousy ” had been abolished, because of the 
y re valence ot adultery, by B. Johanan ben Zaccai quoting Hos. iv. 14 {Sotah, f. 47, 1). 

^ Verse 22, 6 /BStAvo-o-o/jierof. They called idols nirin, p^tXvyfiara^ 2 Kings xxiu. 13, Ac, 
LXX. tepoovXer?. The reference is not clear, but see Dent. vii. 25 ; Acts xix. 36, 37 ; Jos. 
AiUt. iv. 8, § 10; XX. 9, § 2. Or does it refer to defi*auding their own Temple ? (Mai. L 8 ; 
ill. 8—10.) o-mjAdioi' kit<rrwv (Matt. xxi. 13). Josephus auotes a Greek l^torian, Lysima- 
chus, who said that from the conduct of the Jews m robbing the Temples of their charms 
that city was called Hicrosyla {Templt-plunder) and afterwards changed to Hierosolyma; 
a story which he angrily rejects (c. Ap, i. 84). 

7 ii. 17—24. In verse 24 the icords of Isa. lii. 5 are curiously combined with tho sense 
of £zek. xxxvi. 21—23. 

® The needfulness of this dcnionstration may be seen from the fact that some of the 
Talmudists regarded perfection as possible. They denied the sinfulness of eriZ tkoughU 
by interpreting Ps. Ixvi. 18 to mean— “If I contemplate iniquity in my heart, the Lord 
does not notice it** {Kiddushin, f. 40, 1). E. Jehoshua Ben Levi, admitted to Paradise 
without dying, is asked if the rainbow has impea^ in his days, and answers “Yes.” 
“Then,” said they, “ thou art not the s jn of Levi, for the rainbow never appears when 
there is one perfectly righteous man in the world.” “ The fact was that no rainbow had 
appeared, but he was too modest to say so”! {Kiddnsltint f. 40, 1), 
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From this impassioned strain he desoeuds— in a manner very oharaoteidstis 
of his style — into a calmer tone. “ But” — some Jew might urge, in accordance 
with the stubborn prejudices of theological assumption, which by dint of 
assertion, has passed into invincible belief — “ but toe are cirmmcised I Surely 
you would not put vs on a level with the imcircumcised — the dogs and sinners 
of the Gentiles ? ” To such an implied objection, touching as it does on a 
point wholly secondary, however primary might be the importance which the 
Jew attached to it, St, Paul can now g^ve a very decisive answer, because with 
wonderful power ho has already stripped them of all genuine precedence, and 
involved them in a common condemnation. Ho therefore replies in words 
which, however calm and grave, would have sounded to a Jerusalem Pharisee 
like stinging paradox. 

“ Circumcision is indeed an advantage if thou keepost the Law ; but if thou art — - 
as I have generically shown that thou art — a violator of the Law, then t/iy circum^ 
cision has become uncircumcision.^ If, then, the circumcision of the disobedient Jew 
is rct^y uncircumcision, is it not conversely plain that the ‘ uncircumcision of the 
obedient Gentile is virtually circumcision,* and is even in a position to pass judg- 
ment upon Jewish circumcision? God (strange and heretical as you may think it) 
loves the man who does his duty more than the man who bears a cutting in his 
flesh. You praise litci*al circumcision ; God praises the unseen circumcision of the 
heart. Offensive as the antithesis may sound to you, the faithless Jew is but a 
Gentile ; the faithful Gentile is, in God’s sight, an honom’cd Jew ! Though none 
may have told you this truth before — though you denounce it ns blasphemous, and 
dangerous, and contmry to Scripture — yet, for all tlml, the mere national Judaism 
is a spiritual nonentity ; the Judaism of moral faithfulness alone is dear to God.”* 


lY. 

OBJECTIONS AND CONFIRMATIONS. 

The stars of morn shall sco Him rise 
Out of His grave, fresh as the dawning light ; 

Thy ransom paid, which man from death redeems, 

His death for man, as many as offered life 

Neglect not, and the benefit embrace 

Of faith, not void of works. ’’—Milton, Par, Losty xii. 422. 

So far then, both by fact and by theory, he has shown that Jews and Gentiles 
are equal before God ; equally guilty, equally redeemed. But hero a Jew 
might exclaim in horror, “ Has the Jew then no snperiority P Is circumcision 
wholly without advantage ? ” Here St. Paul makes a willing concession, and 

‘ Tins is reluctantly admitted even in the Talmud. The Rabbis hold generally that 
no circumcised man can seo heU” {Midr, Tillin, 7, 2) ; but they get over the moral 
dai^erof the doctrme by saying that when a guilty Jew comes to Gehenna, an angel 
^popvaria (Shem. Babbah, 138, 13; cf. 1 Macc. i. 15; Jos. Antt. 
XU. and they even entered into minute particulars to show how it was done. 

rord quotes an imitation from Tillotson— if we walk contrary to the Gkwpel ‘*oiu 
and our Chmtiamty is heathenism ** (Sermon on 2 Tim. ii 19). 
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risplioB, ** Much advantage erexy way. First, because they were entrusted 
with the oracles of God.” The result of that advantage was that the Jew 
stood at a higher stage of religious consciousness than tlie Gentile. Judaism 
was the religion of revelation, and therefore the religion of the promise ; and 
therefore the religion Which typically and symbolically contained the elements 
of Christianity ; and the religion of the idea which in Christianity was realised. 
Christianity was, indeed, spiritualised Judaism, an advance from servitude to 
freedom, from nonage to majority, from childhood to maturity, from the flesh 
to the spirit; yet even in this view Judaism had been, by virtue of its treasure 
of revelation, preparatory to the absolute religion.^ This was its first 
advantage. What he might have added as his secondly and thirdly, we may 
conjecture from a subsequent allusion, ^ but at this point he is led into a 
digression by his eagerness to show that his previous arguments involved no 
abandonment on God’s part of His own promises. Tliis might be urged as 
an objection to what he has been saying. He answers it in one word ; — 

Some of the Jews had been unfaithful ; shall their unfaithfulness nullify God’s 
faith? Away with the thought!^ Alike Scripture and reason insist on God’s 
truthfulness, though every man were thereby proved a liar. The horror with 
which he rejects the notion that God has prov^ false, interferes with the clearness 
of his actual reply. It lies in the word God’s promisos were true ; true 

to the nation as a nation ; for sotne they had been nullified by the moral disobedience 
which has its root in unbelief, but for all true Jews the promises were true.^ 

A still bolder objection might be urged — ‘‘All men, you say, are guilty. In 
their guilt lies the llivino necessity for God’s scheme of justification. Must not 
God, then, be unjust in inflicting wrath?” In the very miadle of the objection the 
Apostle stops short — first to apologise for even formulating a thought so blasphemous 
— “ I am speaking as men speak ; ” ® “ these thoughts are not my own — then to 
repudiate it with horror, “Away with the thought!” — lastly, to refute it by 
anticipation, “ If it were so, how shall God judge the world ? ” ® Thus fortified, aa 
it were, by the reductio ad ahsurdum, and purified by the moral justification, he 
follows this impious logic to its conclusion — “ God’s truth, it seems, abounded in my 
falseness ; why, then, am I still being judged as a sinner ? and why ” — “ such [he 
pauses to remark] is the blasphemous language attributed to me ! ” — “ why may we 
not do evil that good may come P ” To this monstrous perversion of his teaching 
ho deigns no further immediate reply. There arc in theology, as in nature, admitted 
antinomies. The relative truth or aoctrines, their truth as regards mankind, is not 
affected by pushing them into the regions of the absolute, and showing that they 
involve contradictions if thi’own into syllogisms. We may not push the trutlis of 
the finite and the temporal into the i*ogions of the infinite and the eternal. Syllo- 
gistically stated, the existence of evil might bo held to demonstrate either the weak- 
ness or the cruelty of God ; but such syllogisms, without the faiutost attempt to 
answer them, are flung aside as valueless and irrelevant by the faith and consdenoe 
of mankind. The mere statement of some objections is their most effective re- 

* in. 2. “ In votere Testamento Novum latet, in Novo Tesfeamciito vetus patet.” 

2 ix. 4, 6. 

Ten times in this Epistle (iii. 4, G, 31 ; vL 2, 15 ; vii, 7, 13 ; lx. 14 ; ad. 1, 11), and 
in 1 Cor. ri. 15 ; Gal. ii. 1/ ; iii. 21. 

* iii. 1—4. 

‘ iii. 5. There is an interesting reading, icara av$(xoimv, *‘Ib God unjust who inflieti 
His anger a^^nst men?” (MSS. mentioned by Rufinus). n ipovfiwy; cf. vi 1; vii 7j 
ix. 14, 30. It is found in no other Epistle. 

® For similar instances of entan^ed objection and reply, Thoinck refers to vii and 
Gal. iii. See, too, Excursus XXT., **On tbo Antinomies of St, Paul** 
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futatiou. It shows that they involve an absurdity easily recognisahlo. However 
logically correct, they are so morally repulsive, so spiritualljr false, that silence is 
the only answer of which they are worUiy. Such an objection is the one which 
Paul has just stated. It is sufficient to toss it away with the s^se of shuddering 
repulsion — the hoiTor naturalis — ^involved in. b, yivoiro. It is enough to bid it 
avaunt, as we might avert with a formula an ev^ omen. People say that Paul has 
taught the hideous lie that w’e may sin to get experience — or sin to add to Christ’s 
redeeming glory — or that the end justifies the means ; or that we may do evil that 

good may come. They my What my they^ Let them sayV' All that Paul 

has to say to them is merely that their judgment is just.” ' 

■\Vhat further, then, can the Jew aUego?* Absolutely notliing ! In spite of 
every objection, Jew and Gentile are all proved to be under sin. Hero this section 
of the proof might close, and on a demonstrated fact of human history Paul might 
have based his Gospel theology. But neither to himself nor to his l eaders would 
the proof have seemed complete without Old Testament sanction. He therefore 
proceeds to quote a number oi fragmentary passages from the fifth, tenth, fourteenth, 
and hundred-and-fortieth Psalms, and from the fifty-ninth of Isaiah, the validity of 
which, in this connexion, he rests upon their use of the word all,” which implies 
Jews as well as Gentiles. The Law (which hero means the Old Testament 
generally) must include the Jew’s, because it is specially addressed to Jews. The 
intention, then, of the Law “ is that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world 
be recognised as guilty before God ; ” guilty because s by the works of the Law ^ — 
seeing that, as a fact, neither Jew nor Gentile has obeyed it — no flesh shall be 
justified before God. Half, then, of his task is done. For before he could prove 
the thesis of i. 17, that in the Gospel was being revealed a justification by faith — it 
was necessary for him to demonstrate that by no other means could justification be 
attained. *‘For” — and here he introduces an anticipative thought, which later on 
in his epistle he will have seriously to i>rove--*‘ by the Law is the full knowledge 
of sin.”* 


V. 


Justitia 2. 
3. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 

necessariao sed non justificant, 

Dei et fidei, coram Deo justificat.” 

Luther, Colloqu. i. 30. 


iii. “ But now,” he says, and this introduces one of the fullest and weightiest 
passages in all his writings, ” without the Law” — which all have failed to ' keep — 

1 in. 6—8. 

2 iii. 9, irpoe^6fi€$a properly means “use as a pretext;” the reading irpotcarlxoh*^ trtpiaar6v 
of D, Gf Syr. is a gloss to pve the meaning of wpoixop^v^ ” do we excel?*’ which suits the 
sense far better. Wetstein renders it “ are we (the Jews) surj^assed by the Gentiles ? 
But as the Greek Fathers made it mean liavo we the advantage?” (VuJg. praecellimus)^ 
perhaps the sense is admissible here. 

iii 19. speaks, AoAet utters: cf. John viii. 43, AaAtai/, This is the only 

place in the New T'^tfunent where our translators have rendered ilori by “therefore,’* 
though it occurs twenty-two times. Everywhere else they render it “ for ” or “because.” 
It may mean “therefore ” in classical Greek, but £ib is the usual New Testament word in 
this sense. If rendered “ because,” a comma only ^ould be placed after ^6. 

^ $pya vofiovf the works of any law, whether ritual, Mosaic, or general, and whether as 
to the works prescribed by it, or those produced by it. 

^ and therefore the Law caiuiot justify, since, as Calvin 

says, Ex eadem scatebr^ non prodeunt vita et mors.” 
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“ the lighteousncss of God/’ both in itself and as an objective gift of justification 
to man, has been manifested, being witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets.*’ 
The nature of that witness ho will show later on ; at present ho pauses to give a 
fuller, and indeed an exhaustive, definition of what he means by ** the righteousness 
of God.** I mean the righteousness of Gnd accepted by means of faith in Jesus 
Christ, coming to and upon all believers— for there is no difference. For all 
sinned, and are failing to attain the glory of God, being justified freely by His 
giaco, by means of the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, whom God set foith as 
a propitiation,^ by moans of faith in His blood, for the manifestation of His O’W’n 
righteousness” — which righteousness mi^ht otherwise have been doubted or mis- 
understood — “ because of the prajtermission of past sins in God’s forbearance; with 
a view (I say) to the manifo&tation of this righteousness at this present epoch, that 
He might, by a divine paradox, and by a^new and divinely predestined righteousness, 
be just and the justifier of him whose life springs from faith in Jesus.” * 

Let us pause to enumerate the separate elements of this great statement. 
It brings before us in one view — 

1. Justification, — the new relation of reconcilement between man and God. 

2. Faith, — man’s trustful acceptance of God’s gift, rising to absolute self- 
surrender, culminating in personal union with Christ, working within him as 
a spirit of new life. 

3. The universaliUj of this justification by faith, — a possibility offered to, 
because needed by, all. 

4. This means of salvation given, not earned, nor to be earned ; a free gift 
due to the free favour or grace of God. 

5. The object of this faith, the source of this possibility of salvation, the 
life and death of Christ, as being (i.) a redcmi>tion— that is, a ransom of 
mankind from the triple bondage of the law, of sin, and of punishment ; 
(ii.) a propitiatory victim,^ — not (except by a rude, imperfect, and most mis- 


* Ver. 25. This verse is **the Acropolis of the CTiristian faith” (Olskausen). 
'ATToAvTpwtri? (not in LXX.) implies— i., bondage ; ii, ransom ; iii, deliverance (Eph. i. 7). 
Many most eminent theologians (Origen, Theedoret, Theopbylact, Augustine, Erasmus, 
Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Calovius, Olsliauscn, Tboluck, Ac.) make Ikaerripiov mean 
” mercy- seat,” since iAturnipioi' is the invariaUe word for the capporcth in the l^X. 
(Ex. XXV., 2^9shn, Ac.), which never uses it for an expiatory saciifice (SuMa). Philo also 
{Vit, J/oa., p. 668; cf, Jos. Antt. iii. G, § 5) calls the mercy -seat a symbol, tAw 
It is, therefore, difiictdt to suppose how Hellenist readers of tliis Epistle could aitaci 
any other meaning to it. The cavporeth between the tShekinah and the Tables of the 
Lew, sprinkled with atoning blood by the High Priest as he stood behiud the rising 
incense, is a striking image of Christ (Heb. ix. 25). I quite agree with Lange in calling 
Fritzsche’s remark, “Vadeat ahsurda e^rpUcatio, an ‘‘ignorantly contemptuous one;^ 
but as Chiist is nowhere else in the Kew Teshim^jut compared to the mer^'-seat, and 
the comparison would here be confined to the sinffle wonl, I cannot help thinking that 
the word, though ambiguous, must here bear an analogous meaning to also 

rendered ‘‘a propitiation” in 1 John iv. 10. 

- iii. 22—27. Jieiigel points out the grandeur of this evan^lio paradox. In the Law 
God is just and condemns; in the Gospel Ho is just and forgives. God’s judicial 
righteousness both condemns and pardons. On 0^’s “ pnetermission ” of past idns 
(in. 25, wapeert?, pradertiimio, not re^nimo) compare Ps. Ixxxi 12; Acts xiv. 16; 

xrii. 30 ; Lev. xvi. 10. Tholuck calls the Atonement “the divine theodic^ for the past 
history fjf the world.” 

3 “Here is a foundation foi the Anselmio theory of eatislaction, but not for its 
grossly anthropopathic execution.” Schaff, ad loc. (Lange's Jlomans, 2—7). And this is 
only the external aspect of the death of Olirist, the merely judicial aspect pertaining to 
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leading antliropomorpliisin) as regards God, but from the finite and imperfect 
standpoint of man ; and therefore the Apostle adds that Christ becomes such 
to us bj means of faith in His blood. 

6. ibe reason for this, — the manifestation of God’s righteousness, which 
might otherwise have been called in question, because of the prsBtermission of 
past sins. 

7. The end to be attained, — that, in perfect consiste»»cy with justice, God 
might justify all whose new life had its root in faith. 

Boasting then is impossible, since merit is non-existent. By ivories it is 
unattainable ; by the voiy conception of faith it is excluded. This holds triio 
alike for Jew and Pagan, and Justification is God's free gift to man as man,^ 
because Ho is One, and the God alike of Jews and Gentiles. To the Jew 
faith is the source, to the Gentile the instrument of this justification.* 


But here another objection has to bo combated. The Jew might say, “ By this 
faith of yours 5’on are nullifying the Law — ^meaning by the Law the whole Mosaic 
dispensation, and generally the Old Testament as containing the histoiy of the 
covenant people. On the contrary, St. Paul replies, I am establishing it on a firmer 
basis; 3 for I am exhibiting it in its true position, manifesting it in its true relations ; 
showing it to be the divinely-nccc8sar>' part of a greater system ; adding to the 
depth of its spirituality, rendering possible the cheerful obedience to its require- 
ments ; indicating its divine fulfilment. I am showing that the consciousness of 
sin which came by the Law is tlie indispensable preparation for the reception of 
grace. Let us begin at the very beginning. Let us go back from Moses even to 
Abraham. 'What did he, our father, gain by works ‘r* By his works he gained 
nothing before God, as St. I'aul proves by the verso that “ He believed God, and it 
vas imj? tiled to him for righteousness.”® That word imjmled'^ repeated eleven 

the sphere of Law. The inward motive — ^the element in wliich God’s essential nature is 
revealed, is the grace of God (Horn. iii. 24). 

* Ver. 28, ” Therefore [but A] we reckon that a man is justified by faith 

without the works of the Law.” This is the verse in which Luther interpolated the word 
“ alone” — “ Vox Sola tot clamoribus lapidata” (Erasm.). Hence the name Solifidiau. 
It was a legitimate inference^ and was already existing in the Nuremberg Bible (1483) 
and the Genoese (1476), but was an unfortunate apparent contradiction of ovk U wtoTcuK 
fiovov (James ii. 24). But Luther’s famous preface shows sufficiently that ho recognised 
the necessity of works in the same sense as St. James (see Art. xi., xii.). Luther was 
not guilty of the foolish error which identifies faith ^vith mere beUef ; and yet, perhai>8, 
Lis mode of dealing with this verse led to his rash remark as to the imi)OS8ibility of 
reconciling the two Apostles {CoUot/u. ii. 203). 

* iii. 27 — 30, ircpiTOfATjr <k wtorreuK . . . aKpof^vcrilav 6ia ttiotcws SeomS to imxfiy 
some real difference in the Apostle’s view', though Meyer (usually such a purist) here 
denies it. Calvin sees a shade of iiony in it — This is the grand difference ; the Jew is 
saved ex fide, the Gentile per fidem r' Bengel is probably right when he says that it 
imphes the priority of the Jews, and the acceptance of the Gospel from them by the 
Gentiles ; — the Jews as an outgrowth of faith, the Gentiles by the means of the faith, 
(see Gal. iii. 22—26). 

® ^ 31. See chap. vi. ; viii. 4 ; xiii. 10. 

^ iy. 1. If we do not omit cvpi^«i/ai (with B), Kara adpica must go with cvpT)K«W(, 
not as in A. V. wath itartpa. It means, ** 'VVhat did ho obtain by purely human e^rts ? ” 
e.g., by circumcision (Baur) ; propriU viribus (Grot.); JVocA. rein menschlicher Weise 
(De Wette). St. Paul here attacks a position which afterwards hocamo a stronghold of 
Talmudists. 

^ ® St. Paul here follows the LXX., which changes the active into the passive. The 
faith of Abraham wm a common subject of discussion In Jewish schools. See some 
remarkable parallels in 1 Macc. ii 62 ; Philo’s eulogy of faith, De Abrahamo, ii. 80 ; 
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timea in the chapter, is the keynote of the entire passage, and is one of very primary 
imiK)rtanco in the argument with the Jews, who held that Abraham obeyed the Law 
before it was given.^ To us, perhaps, it is of secondary importance, sinco the 
Apostle did not derive his views from these considerations, but discovered the truth( 
revealed to him in passages which, until he thus applied them, would not have been 
seen to involve this deeper significance. It required, as De Wette says, no small 
jirDctration thus to unite the climax of religious development with the historic 
l^oint at which the series of religious developments began. To a worker, ho argues, 
the pay is not “ imputed'^ as a favour, but paid as a debt ; but Abraham's faith was 
“ imputed^' to him for righteousness, Just as it is to all who believe on Him who 
justifies the ungodly. This truth David also indicates when he speaks of the 
blessedness of the man to whom God xmpntcth righteousness, or, which comes to the 
same thing, “ docs not impute sin." Now this imputation can liav*e nothing to do 
Avith circumcision, because the phrase is used at a time before Abraham was circum- 
cised, and circumcision was only a eign'^ of the righteousness imi>utcd to him 
because of his faith, that ho might be regarded as “the father of the faithful," 
whether they be circumcised or uncircumcised. Had the great promise to Abraham, 
on which all Jews relied, come to him by the Law? Not so, for two reasons. 
First, because the promise was long prior to tho Law, and would Lave been nullified 
if it were made to depend on a subsequent law ; and, secondly, because the Law 
causes the sense of wrongdoing,® and so works wrath, not promise. Hence, it was 
tho strength of Abraham’s faith looking to God’s promise in spite of his own and 
Stirah’s age,^ which won him tho imputed righteousness ; and tliis was recorded for 
us because the faith, and the promise, and the paternity, are no mere historic circum- 
stances, but have all of them a spiritual significance, full of blessedness for all who 
“ believe on Him who raised Jesus our Lord from the df?ad, Avho was delivered up 
for our Bins, and mised for our justification."® 

This, then, is the proof that the doctrine of J iistification is not contrary to 
Scripture, and does not vilipend, but really establishes the Law ; and into the 
last verse are skilfully introduced the new conceptions of Christ’s death for 
oui’ sin, and His resurrection to procure our imputed righteousness, which are 
further developed in the subsequent chapters. 

But first, having proved his point, he dwells on its blessed consequences, 
which may be summed up in the two words Peace and Hox)e. 

These are treated together. Wo have Peace,® because through Christ we have 
our access into tho free favour of God, and can exult not only in tho hope of the 

Mid. Nom. i. 586. Nay, since the plural "laws" is used in Gen. xxvi. 5, Kabh held 
that he kept both the written and the oral law ( f. 28, 2). 

* Kiddushirif f. 82, 1. 

® iv. 11. The word "seal" (mx) occurs in the formula of circumcision {Bcrackifhy 
xiii. 1). A circumcised child was called "an espoused of blood” Ac., to God 
(Ex. iv, 26). 

3 See vii. 7, seqq. 

♦ In iv. 19 the ov should be omitted (m, A, B, C, Syr., Ac.). He did perceive aud con- 
sider the weakness of his own body, but pti had faith. In fact, " not considering his own 
body ” contradicts Gen. xvii. 17. 

® iv. 1 — 25. In verse 25 the first 5ia is retrospective, the second is prospective ; tA 
fropairrwuara, "on account of our transgressions;” AA fit^atbxrtK. *‘to secure our being 
justified.” Luther calls this verse "a little covenant, in which all Christiamty is com- 
prehended.” 

® V. 1, fxw/iiev is the better supported reading («, A, B, 0. D, K, L) ; but givci 
by far the better sense, and the otnor reading may do due to the I'iotlstio tendency of the 
Lectionaries to make sentences hortative. — which apparently began to work very early. 
Tor a defence of I may refer to tne Kov. J. A. Beet’s able oonunentaiy on the 

Epistle, whioh-reaoned me too late for use. 
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future, but even in the afflictions of the present, which tend to hope because first 
they work endurance, then approved firmness.^ The certainty of our Hope is due 
to the love of God poui'ed into our hearts by His Holy Spirit, and unmistakable to 
ns, since, by a stretch of self-sacrifice unknown to humanity,® Christ died for us, 
not because* of any justice, much less any goodness of ours, but while we were yet 
sinners and enemies. And since we have been reconciled to God by His death, 
much more shall wc be saved by His life, so that our hope — founded on this recon- 
ciliaticm to God — may even acquire a tinge of exultiition.* Our Peace, then, is an 
immediate sentiment which requires no external proof ; and our Hope is founded on 
the love of God assured to us in three ways — ^namely, by Clirist’s death for us while 
we were yet enemies to Qnd ; on the strength to endure afflictions and see their 
blessed issue ; and above all on union with Christ in death and life.'* 

And this universality of Sin, and universality of Justification, leads Paul 
to one of his great sketches of the religious history of humanity. To him 
that history was summed up in three great moments connected with the lives 
of Adam, Moses, and Christ, of which the mission of Moses was the least 
important. Those three names corresponded to three stages in the world’s 
religions history — Promise, Law, and Faith — of which the third is the realisa- 
tion of the first. Adam was a type of Christ, and each stood as it were at 
the head of long lines of representatives. Each represents the principle of 
a whole mon. Adam’s first sin developed a principle from which none of 
liis postenty could be free ; and Christ introduced the possibility of a new 
and saving principle, the necessity for which had been made manifest by the 
dispensation of Moses. Hero, liowever, as so often, the logical statement is 
incomplete and entangled, owing to the rush of the Apostle’s thoughts.^ 

So then, as by one man sin entered into tlie world, and by sin death, and so 
death extended to all men on the ground that all sinned,” • he probably meant to 

1 Hatt. V. 10—12 ; Acts v. 41 ; 1 Pet. iv. 13, 14 ; 2 Cor. xii. 10, 11. 

® V. 7, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Erasmus, Calvin, 1^1 ever, &c., make no diifei;enoe 
between a 7 a 0 b?, “good,” and fiiWo?, “just,” as though St. Paul meant “one would 
scarcely die for a good man, though possibly one might. ” It is, however, more probable 
that St. Paul meant “one would not die merely for a man of ordinary integrity, but for 
a truly good man one might even dare to die ” (cf. Cic. De Of. iii. 15). 

3 V. 11, aAAd KoX Kavx^fievoi. ^ Verses 1 — 12. 

3 1 Cor. XV. 45. The difference between Adam and Eve (1 Tim. ii. 14) was a smaller 
matter, and one which had little or no bearing on the destiny of the human being, 
whether male or female. 

* Pages and almost volumes of controversy have been written on verse 12. itf <S irayrts 
fiuapTov. Many make the cf masc.^ and, referring it to Adam, render it “in whom (Aug.), 
or, “by whose means ” (Grot.), or “on whose account” (Clirys.). There can, however, 
be no doubt that w is neuter (cf. 2 Cor. v. 4; Phil. iii. 12, iv. 10), and that it means 
neither “ unto which (death),” as a ji7iaX cause^ nor any variation on this meaning, but 
“inasmuch as.” Since, however, the argument of St. Paul seems simply to be that sin 
was universal, and that the universality of death was a proof of this, it certainly seems 
admissible to understand*^’ win the tmivcrsal sense of “in accordance with the fact 
that.” It is here used in a larger and looser causal connexion tlian usual. Sin and 
^ath are universal, and are inseparably linked toother ; it might be supposed that 
where there was no law there was no sin ; it is true tnat sin is not fuUv imputed where 
there is no law ; but death entered the world through sin, and so deatu passed upon all 
men,^ which shows that— which involves the presupposition that— all sinned,” This is 
Baur B view, and if it be tenable, the discussions about “original sin,” “inherent total 
depravity, Ac., are irrelevant to this passage (Baur, Paid* ii. 183 — Iot). Let us, at any 
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add as the second half of the parallel, “ so, too, by ono man camo justification, and 
so life was offered to all.’* The conclusion of tlie sentence was, however, displaocd 
by the desko to moot a difficulty. Ho liad said, “ all sinned,” but some one might 
object, How so ? you have already told us that where there is no law there is no 
transgression ; how, then, could men sin between Adam and Moses?” The answer 
is far from clear to understand. St. Paul mi^t peihaps have referred to the law 
of nature, the transgression of which involved sin ; but what he says is that “till 
the law, sin was in the w'orld, but sin is not imputed when there is no law.” If he 
had said, “ sin is not brought into prominent sclf-f fin^tciousness,” his meaning 
would have been both clear and consistent, but the verb used {jkWoyttrai) does not 
admit of this sense. Perhaps wo may take the word popularly to imply that “ it is 
not &Q fiiUy reckoned or imputed,” a view which may find its illustration in our 
Lord’s remark that the sin of Sodom and Gomorrah was less unpardonable than 
that of Chorazin and Bethsaida. It seems as if he meant to imply a distinction 
between “ sin ” in general, and the “ transgression ” of some special law or laws in 
particular.^ “Every sin,” as St. Thomas Aquinas says, “n\ay be called a trans- 
gression in so far as it transgresses a natural law ; but it is a more serious thing to 
transgress a law both natural and wiitten. And so, when the law was given, trans- 
gression increased and deserved greater anger.” But the only proof which St. Paul 
offers that there was sin during this period is that, throughout it, death also 
reignod.3 W’hen, however, ho passes fi-om this somewhat objure reply (13, 14), 
to show bow Adam was a typo of Christ, his moaning again becomes clear. He 
dwells first on the points of difference (15 — 18), and then on those of resemblanc 
(18, 19). The differences between the results'ciiuscd by Adam and Christ are dif- 
ferences both qualitative and quantitative — both in degree and kind. 

i. By Adam’s one transgression tho many died, but the free grace of Christ 
abounded to the many in a far greater dogroc.^ 

rate, imitate St. Paul in dwelbng rather on the positive than the i.egative tide, rather on 
Christ than Adam, rather on the superabundance of grace than the origin of sin. 

^ So most of the commentators. “ Sine lege jMAtst esse quis iniquus sed non praerari- 
ccitor^' (Augustine). Luther explains iWoyurai, “sin is not minded ’’ — “ man achUt ihrtr 
nichV^ 

Ver. 14, “Even over those who had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression” — i.e., wlio had broken no positive direct command— whose a^uifnia, was 
not a definite tropd/Scuriy. Hr. Schnff (Lange’s Jtonians, p. 191, E.T.) gives a useful sketch 
of the theories about original sin and iraputAtion. 1. The Pantheistic and Necessitarian 
makes sin inherent in our finite constitution, the necessary result of matter. 2. The 
Pelagian treats Adam’s sin as a mere bad example, 3. Tlie PBiE-ADAMic explains sin 
by antenatal existence, metempsychosis, Ac. 4. The ArousTiNLAN— all men sinned in 
Adam (cf. Heb. rti. 9, 10). Persona corrumpit naturam, natura con^umpit personam^' 
—i.e., Adam’s sin caused a sinful nature, and sinful nature causes unlividual sin. This 
has many subdivisions according as the imputation of Adam’s sin was regarded as 
(a) Immediivte; (/3) Mediate; or jv) Antecedent. 5. The Federal— vicarious represen- 
tation of raanland in Adam, in virtue of a one-sided {uov6ir\fvpor) contract of God with 
man {foedus operum, or naturae ) ; with subdivisions of (a) The Au^tino-federal; (p) The 
purely federal or forensic. 6. The New England Calvinists, vmo deny imputation and 
distinguish between natural ability and moral inability to keep hinocenoe. 7. The 
Auminian, which regards hereditary corruption not as sin or guilt, W as infirmity, a 
maladive condition, Ac. I ask, would Paul have been willing to enter into all these 
questions ? Have they in any way helped the cause of Christianity or deepened vital 
relinon ? Can they be of primary importance since the traces of them in Smptore are 
so slight that scarcely any two theologians entirely agree about them ? Do they tend to 
humihty and charity and edification, or to “ vain wom-battlinn ” ? 

8 Tlie contrast is between plurality and unity ; the phrase “Me fuanit” (not “many,” 
as in Luther and the E.V.) does not for a moment imply any exception Enoch, or 
Elijah). It is merely due to tho fact that “ all ” may sometimes bo “ a few ” (Ang.). 
“Adamus et Christus»” Ukjn Bengel, “secundum rationes oontnuiaa, conveninnt in 
positivo, differunt in oomparativo.’^ See Bentley, Sermon upon Popery. Of^ iii. 944. 
Objservn the parallel betwern the irpois. saaMfufta, duco/M/ui, of vene 16 and the 
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ii. The condemnation of the race to death sprang from the single transgression 
of one ; the sentence of acquittal was freely passed in spite of many transgressions. 

iii. By the transgi-ession of Adam began the reign of death ; far more shall all 
who are recoi^-ing the superabundance of grace of the gift of righteousness reign 
in life by the One, Jesus Christ. But with these differences there is also a parallel 
of deeper resemblance. One transgression (Adam’s sin), and one sentence of con- 
demnation on all; one act of righteousness (Christ’s death), and one justification 
which gives life to all;— by the disobedience of the one,^ the many wore made 
sinners by the obedience of the one, the many shall be made righteous.® Thus 
St. Paul states the origin of sin in this passage ; but however he might have solved 
the antinomy of its generic necessity and individual origin, which he leaves unsolved, 
he would certainly hiive been ready to say with Pseudo-Baruch that eveiy one of 
us is the Adam to liis own soul.” 


But here once more the question recurs, What then of the Law ? Is that 
divine revelation to go for nothing ? To that question St. Paul has already 
given one answer in the Epistle to the Galatians : he now gives another, 
which till explained might well liave caused a shock. To the Galatians ho had 
explained that the ante- Messianic period was the tirocinium of the world, and 
that during this period the Law was necessary as a psodagogic discipline. 
To the Romans lie presenls a new point of view, and shows that tho Law 
was not merely a corrective system thrust in between the promise and its ful- 
filmeut,, but an essential factor in the religions development of tho world. It 
apxiears in the new aspect of a “ power of sin,” in order that by creating the 
knowledge of sin it may mediate between sin and grace. The Law, he says, 
came in (the word he uses has an almost disparaging sound,* which probably, 
however, he did not intend) that transgression might multiply.” A teiriblo 
purpose indeed, and one which he subsequently explained (chap, vii.) : but 
even here he at once hastens to add that Avhero sin multiplied, grace super- 


frapairrw/xa, iraraxptfia, SiKaVwfia, oud fiticaiuxrtc of verso 18. The dutinction between tbeei 
words seems to be as follows ; — 1. fitxa/wfui, cudio justificaiivay RechtsfevHowngsitmi^ the 
act which declares us just. 2. 6iKa{oi<ri^f the process of justification. 3. iiKatoavtnj, tho 
condition of being justified. Rothe quotes Arist., Eth. Nic., v. 10, where Sixatufia is 
defined as rb wavopffuifjM rov aSitrqfiaTo^. In veiao 16, D, K, P, O, read o/xa^mj/Ltarof. 

^ Adam, says Luther, stuck his tooth, not into an apple, but into a kachel, namely, 
the Divine command. Pelagius, in his commentary on Romans (preserved in Au^stine’s 
works), renders at^ptarrw, per unum hominem, Emm I ” Philo’s views about the 

Fall may be seen in his Legg. Allcg. ii. 73—106. He regards gluttony and lust as the 
source of all evil, and considers that all men are bom in sin, i,e,, under the dominion of 
sensuality {De Mundi Opif, 37 ; Vit. Mos, iii. 675). “God made not death, but ungodly 
men with their works called it to them ” (Wisd. i, 16—16). 

2 In what way they were made sinners St. Paul nowhere defines. There is no 
distinctive Pelagianism, or Traducianism, here. To say with Meyer, “men were placed 
in the category of sinners because they sinned in and with Adames fall,” is, as Lange 
remarks, not exegesis, but Augustinian dogmatics. St. Paul simply accepted the uni- 
versal fact of death as a proof of the universal fact of sin, and regards death and sin 
as beginning wth Adam. Beza, Bengel, Renss, Ac., understand and 

KtytoffroBi^vovrox in an imputative sense — **regwrd€d as sinners” — which is a defensible 
translation, and makes the parallel more complete. 

s Vs. 12-20. 

* V; 20, Vulg. SulnntravU, “sup^ened,” “came in besides,” cf. trpoaeW^, 

GaL iii 19. in Gal. li 4 the surreptitious motion of vdpa is derived from the context. 
The notion of “between,” ** medio tempore labingressa eat,” is not in the word itse)/. 
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abounded, that as bIu rcigucd in death, so also grace might reign tlirongh 
righteousness into life eternal, by Jesus Christ our LordJ 

The next chapter (yi.) is of vast importance as stating an objection which 
might well bo regarded as deadly, and as showing us how best to deal with an 
apparent paradox. If grace superabounds over sin, why should we not con* 
tinue in sin P After first throwing from him the hateful inference with a 
** Perish the thought I ” he proceeds in this chapter to prove, first in a mystic 
(vi. 1 — 15), and then in a more popular exposition (15 — 23), the moral conse- 
quences of his doctrine. In the first half of this chapter he uses the 
metaphor of death, in the latter the metaphor of emancipation, to illustrate 
the utter severance between the Christian and sin. 

Ideally, theoretically, it should be needless to tell the Christian not to sin ; he is 
dead to sin ; the veiy name of “ elect or “ saint excludes the entire conception 
of sin, because the Christian is “ IN CHRIST.'* Those two words express the very 
quintessence of all that is most distinctive in St. Pauls theology, and yet they are 
identical with the leading conception of St. John, who (we are asked to befieve) 
rails at him in the Apocalypse as Balaam and Jezebel, a sham Jew, and a false 
apostle! That the two words *‘in Christ” sum up the distinctive secret, the 
revealed mystery of the Christian life, esxiecially as taught by St, Paul and by St. 
John, will be obvious to any thoughtful reader. If this mystic union, to which 
both Apostles again and again recur, is expressed by St. Paul in the metaphors of 
stones in a temple of which Christ is the foundation,* of members of a body of 
which Christ is the head,* St. John records, and St. Paul alludes to, the metaphor of 
the branches and the vine,^ and both Apostles without any image again and agmn 
declare that tho Christian life is a spiritual life, a supernatural life, and one which 
we can only live by faith in, by union with, by partaking of the life of the Son of 
God.* With both Apostles Christ is our life, and apart from Him wo have np true 
life.® St. Paul, again, is fond of the metaphor of wearing Christ as a garment, 
putting on Christ, putting on the now man,^ reflecting Him with cver-brightening 
splendour.* In fact, the words “ in Christ” and “ with Christ ’* are his most con- 
stantly recurrent phrases. We work for Him, we live in Him, we die in Him, 
we rise with Him, we are justified by Him. We are His sheep, His scholars, His 
soldiers. His servants. 

* v. 20, 21. The old Protestant divines thus stated the uses of the Law : — L £73m# 
primus, civil or i>olitical — to govern states. 2. Usm secundus, oonvictivo or pssdagorio 
— to convince us of sin. 3. Usus iertius, didactic or formative — to gmde the life of a 
believer {Formula Concordias, p. 594). Dr. Schaff, in his useful additions to the trans< 
lation of Lange's Romans, points out that these three correspond to the German sentence 
that the Law is 2 k ZUgel (1, a restraint) ; a Spiegd a mirror) ; and a RiegH (3, a rod). 
The Law multiplies trans^ssions becauso — i. “Nitimur in vetitum semper, cupimus 
que negata.” “I^noti nvula cupido.** ii. “Because desires suppressed forcibly from 
without increase m virulence** (St. Thomas), iii. “Because suppressive rules kindle 
anger against God *’ (Luther). But the real end of the Law was not the multiplication 
of transgressions per se, but that the precipitation of sin might lead to its expulsion ; 
that the culmination of sin might be the introduction of grace. “Non crudellter hoc 
fecit Deus sed rationo medioinae—augebatur morbus, oresoit malitia, quaeritur medkusi 
et totum sanatur ” (Aug. in Ps. cii. ). 

* Eph. ii. 19—22 (1 Pet. ii. 5 ; Isa, xxviii. 16). 

* Rom, xii, 5 ; Eph, iv. 16 ; 1 Cor. xii. 13^ 27 ; CoL L 18. 

* John XV. 5 ; Rom. vi. 5 ; Phil. i. 11. 

* 2 Cor. V. 17 ; Rom. vi. 8 ; Gal. iL 20 ; Eph. iii. 6 ; Col. iii. 8 : John x. 23 : xiv. 19 s 
XV. 4—10 ; 1 John v. 20 ; ii 24, Ac. 

® John iii. 27 ; v. 24 ; xi. 25 ; xiv. 20 ; GaL ii. 20 ; Col iii 4 ; X John 1 X : ▼. X3> A& 
^Gal. iii. 27;Itom.xiiil4;Eph.iv.24;Coliiiia 
» 2 epL iii X8. 
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The life of the Christian being hid with Christ in God, his death with Christ is 
a death to sin, his resurrection with Christ is a resunection to life. The dipping 
under the waters of baptism is his union with Christ’s death ; his rising out of the 
waters of baptism is a rosurrection with Christ, and the bii-th to a new lifo. ** What 
baptism is for the individual,” it has been said, ** Christ’s death is for the race.” If 
the Christian has become coaleaceiit with Christ in His death, he shall also in His 
resurrection.^ The old sin-enslaved humanity is crucified with Christ, and the new 
man lias been justified from sin, because he is dead to it, and lives in Christ. This 
is the ideal. Live up to it. Dethrone the sin that would rule over your frail 
nature. “ Be not ever presenting your members as weapons of unrighteousness, 
but present yourselves once for all , 2 to God as alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness to God. For sin shall not lord it over 
you ; for ye are not under the Law, but under grace.” ^ Die to sin, die to 
lust, die to your old vulgar, enslaved, corrupted self, die to the impulses 
of animal passion, and the self-assertion of worldly desire; for Christ too died, 
and you are one with him in death, that you may be one in life. But 
these words, again, i*ai8e the ghost of the old objection. “ Shall we then 
since we are not under the Law, but under grace and this objection St. Paul 
again refutes by the same argument, clothed in a more obvious and less mystic 
illustration, in which he amplifies the proverb of Jesus, “Ye cannot serv’e two 
masters.” A man must either be a slave of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 
righteousness.^ Thank God, from that old past slavery of sin you were freed, when 
you submitted to the form of doctrine to which you were handed over hy God’s 
providence ; and then — if in condescension to your human weakness I may use an 
imperfect expression — j^ou wore enslaved to righteousness.® The fruit of that 
former slavery was shame and misery ; its end was death. This now enslavement 
to God is perfect freedom ; its fruit is sanctification, its end eternal life. “ For the 
wages of sin is death ; but the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” « 


iv. At this point of his argument the Apostle felt it imperative to de- 
fine more clearly, and establisli more decisively, his view as to the position of 
the Law in the scheme of salvation. Apart from his discussion of this question 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, he has already, in this Epistle, made three inci- 
dental remarks on the subject, which might well horrify those Jews and 
Jewish Christians who were unfamiliar with his views. He has said — 

1. That ” by the works of the Law shall no flesh be justified before God : 
for by the Law is the full knowledge of sin ” (iii. 20). 

2. That “the Law came in as an addition that transgression might 
abound ” (v. 20). 

3. That the Christian “ is not under the Law, but under grace,'’ and tliat 
therefore sin is not to lord it over him (vi. 14). 


1 ri. 6, The Vulg, compUtntaii'* is too strong. It is from not ^vrtvw. 

^ iropuTTiiveT# . . . iropoonicraT*. In the New Testament &}rAa is alwajB “weapons.” 

Cf. Rom. xui. 12 ; 2 Cor. vl 7. ^ 1 

® vi. 1 — 15. 

• J phrase “a slave of obedience” b strange. Perhaps he used vira#roqf 

of SiKoioavinr;, because of the two senses of the word, “righteousness” and “ justi* 
fication. 

® vi. 18, “Deo servire vera libertas est” (Aug.), “Whose service is 

pmect freedom. kiyta —Calvin, following Origen and Chrysostom, renders 

>^®quirs nothing which your fleshly weakness eould not do,” 
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Such sfatcmcnts as these, if left nnsnppoi*totl and unexplained, might well 
turn every Jewish reader from respectful inquiry into incredulous disgust ; 
and he therefore proceeds to the difficult task of justifying his views. 

The task was difficult because ho has to prove scripturally and dialectically 
the tniths at which he had arrived by a wholly different method. The central 
point of his own conviction was that which runs through the Epistle to tho 
Galatians,^ that if salvation was to be earned by ‘‘ doing ” — if the Law was 
sufficient for justification—then Christ’s death was needless and vain. If he 
were right in his absolute conviction that only by faith in the blood of Christ 
are wo accounted nghtcous before God, then clearly the Law stood condemned 
of incapacity to produce this result. Now by tho Law St. Paul meant tho 
vdiole Mosaic Law, and there is not in him a single trace of any distinctiou 
Ix'tween the degree of sacrcducss in the ceremonial and the moral portion of 
it. If there had been, he might perhaps have adopted the luminous principle 
of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and shown that the Law was 
only abrogated by the completeness of its fulfilment ; that its inefficiency only 
proves its t^q)ical character; and that the type disappeared in the fulness of 
the antitype, as a star is lost in the brightness of the sun. This method of 
allegory was by no means unfamiliar to St. Paul ; he not only adopts it 
freely ,2 but must have learnt it as no small element of his Rabbinic training 
in the school of Gamaliel. But, on the one hand, this attribution of a spiritual 
depth and mystery to every part of tlie ceremonial Law would have only 
tended to its glorification in tho minds of J udaisers who had not yet learnt 
its abrogation ; and, on the other hand, it was not in this way that tho relation 
of the Law to tho Gospel had specially presented itself to tho mind of Paul. 
The typical relation of the one to the other was real, and to dwell upon it 
would, no doubt, have made St. Paul’s arguments less abrupt and less op- 
pressive to the consciousness of tho Jews ; ” ® but it would also have made 
them less effective for tho emancipation of the Church and the world. The 
Law must bo deposed, as it were, from its long primacy in the minds of 
tho Jews, into that negative, supplementary, secondary, inefficient position 
which alone belonged to it, before it could with any prudence be rein- 
stalled into a position of reflected honour. It had only a subordinate, pro- 
visional importance ; it was only introduced per aeddens. Its object was 
psedagogic, not final. St. Paul’s reasoning might inflict pain, bat the pain 
which ho inflicted was necessary and healing ; and it was well for tho Jews 
and for the world that, while he strove to make his arguments acceptable 
by stating them in a tone as conciliatory as possible, he did not strive to 
break tho shock of them by any unfaithful weakening of their intrinsic 
force. 

i. His first statement had been that the Law could not justify.* That 

1 Gal. ii. 21 ; iii. 21. 

^ The muzzled ox, 1 Cor. ix. 9 ; Sarah and Hagar, Gal. iv. 24 ; the evaneaoenoeof the 
light on the face of Moses, 2 Cor, iii. 7—13 ; the following rock, 1 Cor, x. 4; the cloud 
and sea. 1 Cor. x. 1, 2, 

® Pfleiderer, Paulinimus, I, 73, K. T, 

F F 


* Bom. iii, 20. 
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it could not justify lie saw at once, because bad it boon adequate to do so, 
then the death of Christ would have been superfluous. But why was it 
that the Law was thus iuefficaeious ? Si Paul rather indicates than clearly 
states the reason in the next chapter (viii.). It is because the Law, as re- 
gards its form, is external ; it is a command from without ; it is a letter 
which denounces sentence of death on its violators ; ^ it has no sympathy 
wherewith to touch the heart; it has no power whereby to sway the will. 
“ Spiritual in one sense it is, because it is ‘‘ holy, just, and good ; but it is 
in no sense a “quickening spirit,’’ and therefore can impart no life. And 
why ? Simply because it is met, opposed, defeated by a strong counter- 
principle of man’s being — the dominion of sin in the flesh. It was “ weak 
through the flesh ” — ^that is, through the sensuous principle which dominates 
the whole man in body and soul.- In the human sjyirit, Paul perceived 
a moral spontaneity to good; in the flesh, a moral spontaneity to evil; 
and from these different elements results “ the dualism of antagonistic 
moral principles.” ^ Man’s natural self-will resists the Divine determina- 
tion ; the subjective will is too strong for the objective command. Even 
if man could ol^ey a part of the Law he could not be justified, because the 
Law laid a cui*se on him who did not meet all its requirements, which the 
moral consciousness knew that it could not do.^ 

ii But St. Paul’s second proposition — that the Law multiplied trans- 
gressions ^ — sounded almost terribly offensive. “ The Law,” he had already 
said in the Galatians, was added until the coming of the promised seed, 
“/or the saJee of transgressions.^* ® To interpret this as meaning “a safeguard 
against transgressions ” — though from another point of view, and in another 
order of relations, this might be tnie ^ — ^is in this place an absurdity, because 
St. Paul is proving the inability of the Law to perfonn this function at all 
effectually. It woidd, moreover, entirely contradict what ho says— namely, 
that the object of the Law was the multiplication of transgressions. Apart 
from the Law, there may indeed be “ sin ” (a/xaprla), although, not being 
brought into the light of self-consciousness, man is not aware of it (Rom. v. 
13 ; vii. 7) ; but he has already told us that there is not “ transgression ” 
(iv. 15), and there is not “ imputation ” (v. 13), and man lives in a state of 
relative innocence, little pained by the existence of objective evil.* It was, 

* 2 Cor. iii 6. 

^ The <rdpi ia not only the material body, but an active inherent principle, which 
influences not only the natural life, but even the vovi or human spirit (Baur, 

Pa/ul. ii 140). 

* GaL V. 17 ; Pfleiderer, i. 54. To this writer I am much indebted, as well as to 
Baur and Keuss, among many others, for my views of Pauline theology. 1 must content 
myself with this large general acknowled^ent, because they write from a standpoint 
widely different from my own, and because I find in the pages of all three writers very 
much with which I entirely dungree. 

* GaL iii. 10 ; James ii. 10. * Rom. v. 20, 

* Gal. iii. 19, vapa^aHov npotrrrdStij. 

I The U8119 primus or politicus of the Law— i?. supra, p. 479. It is a siifeguard 
against acts which, when the law is uttered, become transgressions. 

^ To be “ naked and not ashamed ” is, in the first instance, the prerogative of inno* 
oenoe ; but it becomes ultimately the culmination of guilt. 
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tliorcforo, St. Paul’s painful and difficult task to sever the Law finally from 
all direct connexion with salvation, by showing tliat, theologically considered — 
and this was ilie i>oint which to the Jew would sound so paradoxical and so 
wounding— God had expressly designed it, not for the prevention of sin, and 
the effecting of righteousness, but for the increase of sin, and the working of 
wraih,^ It multiplied sin^ because, by a psychological fact, which we cannot 
explain, but which St. Paul here exhibits with marvellous insight into human 
nature, the very existence of a commandment acts as an incitement to its 
violation (“ Permissum fit vile nefas ”) ; and it toorked wrath by forcing all 
sin into prominent self-consciousness,^ and thus making it the source of acute 
misery ; by bringing home to the conscience that sense of guilt which is the 
feeling of disharmony with God ; by darkening life with the shadows of dread 
and self-contempt ; by creating the sense of moral death, and by giving to 
physical death its deadliest sting.^ 

iii. The third proposition — that “we are not under the Law, but under 
grace”"* — has been already sufficiently illustrated; and it must be borne in 
mind that the object of St. Paul throughout has been to show that the true 
theological position of the Law — its true position, tliat is, in the Divine 
ceconoiny of salvation — is to come in between sin and grace, to be an impulse 
in the process of salvation. He has already shown this, historically and exe- 
getieally, in the fifth chapter, as also in Gal. iii., by insisting on the fact that 
the Law, as a supplementary ordinance,^ cannot disannul a free promise which 
was prior to it by 430 years, and which had been sanctioned by an oath. The 
Law, then, shows (1) the impossibility of any other way of obtaining the ful- 
filment of the promise, except that of free favour ; and (2) the impossibility 
of regarding this promise as a debt (6<p€l\'nfjM) when it was a free gift In 
this point of view the Law fulfils the function of driving man to seek that 
justification which is possible by faith alone. Objectively and historically, 
therefore, the history of man may bo regarded in four phases — Sin, Promise, 
Law, Grace — Adam, Abraham, Moses, Christ ; subjectively and individually, 
also in four phases — relative iimooence, awakened consciousness, imputable 
transgression, free justification. The one is the Divine, the other is the 
human side of one and the same process; and both find their illustration, 
though each independently of the other, in the theology of St. Paul.® 

* Pfieiderer, i. 81. “ 'W’lioever separates himself from the words of the Law is con- 

sumed by fire“ {Babha BcUhra^ f. 79, 1). 

2 The strength of sin is the Law ” ii Oor. xv. 56), because it is what it is essentially 
through man’s consciousness of it. It strenuous the perception of sin, and weakens the 
consciousness of any power in the will to resist it. 

** And therefore T^w was given them to evince 
Their natural pravitj/, by stirring up 
Bin against Law to tight ; tliat when they see 
Law can discover sin, but not remove. 

Save by tliose shadowy expiations weak, 

Tlio blood of bulls and go.ats, they may conclude 

Boino blood more precious must be paid far nian.**~Milton, P. L xli, 283. 

The last three lines express the argument in the Epistle to the Hebrewi, 

8 Bom. iv. 15 5 vii, 10-13. « Bom, vi. 14, 

® Bom. V., vii., xL ; Gal iii., iv. 

r w 2 , ' 
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And if it be asserted, by way of modern objection to this theology, and to 
St. PauPs methods of argument and exegesis, that they suggest multitudes of 
difficulties ; that they pour new wine into old wine-skins, which burst under 
its fermentation; that they involve a mysticising idealisation of 1,500 years of 
history and of the plain literal intention of large portions of the Old and 
Now Testament Scriptures ; that Moses would have been os horrified to be 
told by St. Paul that the object of his Law was only to multiply transgres- 
sion, and intensify the felt heinousness of sin, as he is said to have been when 
in vision he saw Rabbi Akhibha imputing to him a thousand rules which he 
had never sanctioned ; that the Law was obviously given with the intention 
that it should be obeyed, not with the intention that it should be broken ; that 
St. Paul himself has spoken in this very Epistle of “ doers of the Law being 
justified,” and of “ works of the Law,” and of “ working good,” and of a 
recompense for it,^ and of “reaping what we have sown;”^ that he has in 
every one of his Epistles urged the necessity of moral duties, not as an 
incvitahlc result of that union with Christ which is the Christian’s life, but as 
things after which Christians should strive^ and for the fulfilment of which 
they should train themselves with severe effort and that in his Pastoral 
Epistles these moral considerations, as in the Epistles of St. Peter and 
St. James, seem to have come into the foreground,^ while the high theological 
verities seem to have melted farther into the distance — if these objections l»e 
urged, as they often have been urged, the answers to them are likewise mani- 
fold. We have not the smallest temptation to ignore the difficulties, though 
it would be easy by separate examination to show that to state them thus is to 
shift their true perspective. As rejgards St. Paul’s style of argument, those 
who see in it a falsification of Scripture, a treacherous dealing with the Word 
of God, which St. Paul expressly repudiates,^ should consider whether they 
too may not be intellectually darkened by suspicious narrowness and ignorant 
prepossessions.® St. Paul regarded the Scripture as the irrefragable Word of 
God, and yet, even when he seems to be attaching to more words and sounds 
a “ talismanic value,” he never allows the letter of Scripture to becloud the 
illumination of spiritual enlightenment.^ Even when ho seemed to 

have the whole Pentateuch against him, he never suffered the outward expres- 
sion to enthral the emancipated idea. He knew well that one word of God 
cannot contradict another, and his allegorising and spiritualising methods — 
(which, in one form or other, are absolutely essential, since the Law speaks in 
the tongue of the sons of men, and human language is at the best but an 
asymptote to thought)— are not made the vehicle of mechanical inference or 
individual caprice, but are used in support of formative truths, of fruitful 
ideas, of spiritual convictions, of direct revelations, which are as the Eternal 

1 Rom. ii. 6—13 ; iv. 4. 2 Qal. vi. 7 ; 2 Thess. iii. 13 ; 1 Cor. xv. 58. 

• 1 Cor. ix. 25—^ ; PhiL iii. 14. 

< Mic. vi. 12 ; 1 Tim. iv. 7, 8 ; li. 3 ; Tit. iii. 8 ; ii. 14 ; 2 Pet. i. 10, 11; James il 
17, 24. 

• 2 Cor. iL 17, tnJ Kaini>Jvorm l 2 Cor, iv. 2, uijiJ 

• 2 Cor. Iv. 1—7, 7 2 Cor, iv, 4, 
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Temple, built within the. temporary scaffolding of abrogated dispensatione. 
In this way of dealing with Scripture he was indeed regarded as a blasphemer 
by a Phansaism which was at once unenlightened and unloving ; but he was a 
direct successor of the Prophets, who dealt in a spirit of sacred independence 
with earlier revelations,^ and with their mantle he had caught a double portion 
of their spirit. He felt that the truths his opponents characterised as ** teme* 
rities ” and ** blasphemies ** were as holy as the Trisagion of the Seraphim ; 
that his ** apostasy from Moses”* was due to a reverence for him far deeper 
than that of his upholders, and that there was an immemorial, nay, even an 
eternal validity, in the most extreme of his asserted innovations. 

And as for apparent contradictions, St. Paul, like all great thinkers, was 
very careless of them. It is even doubtful whether they were distinctly pre- 
sent to his mind. He knew that the predestinations of the Infinite cannot bo 
thrust away — as though they were ponderable dust inumed in the Columbaria 
— in the systems of the finite. He knew that in Divine as well as in human 
truths there are certain antinomies^ irreconcilable by the mere understanding, 
and yet perfectly capable of being fused into unity by the divinely enlighten^ 
reason, or, as he would have phrased it, by the spirit of man wMch has been 
mystically united with the Spirit of Christ. As a scheme, as a system, as a 
theory of salvation — abstractly considered, ideally treated — he knew that his 
line of argument was true, and that his exposition of the Divine purpose was 
irrefragable, because he knew that he had received it neither from man, nor 
by any man,^ but by the will of God. But there is a difference between the 
ideal and the actual — between the same truths regarded in their theological 
bearing as parts of one vast philosophy of the plan of salvation, and stat^ in 
everyday language in their immediate bearing upon the common facts of life. 
In the language of strict and accurate theology, to talk of the “ merit ” of 
works, and the “ reward ” of works, or even the possibility of “good^’ works, 
was erroneous ; but yet — without any of such Protestant after-thoughts as 
that these works are the fruits of unconscious fmth, or that without this faith 
they cannot in any sense be good, and without dreaming of any collision with 
what ho says elsewhere, and untroubled by any attempt to reconcile his state- 
ments with the doctrine of original sin — he could and did twllr qnite freely 
about “ Gentiles doing hy naiure the things of the Law,’’ and says that “the 
doer of the Law shall be justified,” and that God will render to every man 
according to his works* St. Paul would probably have treated with contempt, 
as a mere carping criticism, which allowed no room for common sense in dealing 

1 Jer. xxxi. 29. Ezek. xviil 2; xx. 25. “Wherefore I gave them also statutes that 
were not good, and judgments whereby they should not live.’* Hos. vi, ^ “I desired 
mer^ and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than burnt offering.** Jer. vu. 
22, 23, spake not unto your fathers concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices, but this 
thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my voice.” 

3 Acts xxi. 21, “ They have been indoctrinated with the view that you teach apostasy 
from Moses.” ^ 

® Gal. i, 1, ovK air’ ivBptiittitv, oOfii tC 

OA 13| 14 ; adv. 10. ISee, too, 2 Cor. v. 10 ; Gal. vl. 7 ; Ei>h, vi 8 ; Ooi hi 

Jo. 
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mth the truths of revelation, any attempt to show that in such passages-* 
both on this and on other subjects — he appears to contradict himself.^ He 
vrould very briefly, and with profound indifference, have contented himself 
with saying that his remarks in these passages are not in pari materia,^ He 
is not there speaking or thinking at all of the doctrine of redemption. He is 
there t a l k i ng about “the justification of the Law,*’ which is a very different 
thing from “ the justification by faith.” He is there using general language, 
altogether irrespective of the Gospeh Protestant commentators with all their 
elaborate and rarying theories— that in these works faith is included as the 
highest work that they are perfected in faith that “ works will be adduced 
in the day of judgment, not as meriting salvation, but as proofs and results of 
faith that “ the imperfect works of the sanctified will be rewarded, not on the 
ground of the Law, but on the ground of grace ; ” ® that he was mentally refer- 
ring to a “ prevenient grace ” over the Gentile world, and so on — ^are doubtless 
dogmatically right, but they are far more anxious to save St. Paul’s orthodoxy 
and consistency than he would have been himself. It is at least doubtful 
whether such considerations were consciously present to his mind. He would 
have held it enough io reply that, in tliese passages, he was only applying 
the current language of morality to the concrete relations of actual life ; ^ and 
that “ the doctrine of justification cannot conflict with the doctrine of God’s 
righteousness by virtue of which He will reward every man according to his 
works.”® When St. Paul was using the language of accurate theology, he 
would have shown the nullity of righteousness by works. But, in any caso> 
he would have thought far more highly of the possibility of such righteous- 
ness than of the righteousness of dogmatic orthodoxy, or the righteousness of 
the letter ; the righteousness of the jealous heresy-hunter, or the righteousness 
of the religious partisan.® 

Lastly, it will be seen how little St. Paul is troubled by the apparent para- 
doxes which result from the doctrines wliich ho enforces. By those who 
manipulated truth to suit their own parties and purposes ; by those who huck- 
stered the Word of Life ; by those who pushed tiuiths into extravagant infer- 
ences, and then condemned them on the ground of their possible misapplication 
— ^his doctrines were denounced as “ dangerous and wo know as a fact that, 
even in his own lifetime, what he taught was made a handle for evil doctrine,*® 
and was subjected to perilous perversions.^^ WTaen such arguments as these 
were urged against him, St. Paul treated them with ontii*e disdain. Truth 


* For these antinomies, which exist in theology as they exist in nature, and are com- 
plementary truths of which the harmony is to be found in the Infinite, see Excursus XXI. 


Eom. 

! himborch. 4 Luthardt. » Gerhard. « Stuart. 

7 W, N, Test. Tktol. 181 ; Pfleiderer, i. 78. « Lange on Bom. ii. 6-10. 

a 1 . J®brgerechtkkeit ; Buchstabende Echtigkeit, Kegationsgerechtigkeit, Parteigerech- 
(Lan^e, uh% sv/pra). 

» Rom. in. 8. n 2 Pet. Ui. 16, aMv itn^Acior. 
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may bo wrested, tmib may be distorted, truth may be made an instrument o{ 
self-destruction — ^but truth is truth, and can take care of itself, and needs no 
‘‘lying for God” to serve as its buttress.^ The doctrine of free grace might 
be, and was, quoted in the cause of antinomianism, and degraded into a justi- 
fication of sensuality. The predominance of grace over ^ was twisted into a 
reason for doing evil that good might come. The hope of future forgiveness 
was pleaded as a ground for continuing in sin. Well, let it be so. The ocean 
of truth did not cease to be aii ocean Wause here and there a muddy river of 
error flowed stealthily in its tides. In answer to the moral perversity which 
abused truth into an occasion of wickedness, St. Paul thought it sufficient to 
appeal to the right feeling of maukind. If a man chooses to pervert a Divine 
aud gracious docti^o into a “ dangerous downfall,” he does so at his own 
peril. Evil inferences St. Paul merely repudiates with a “ God forbid ! of 
malignant misinterpreters he thought it enough to say that “ their condemna- 
tion was just ! 

After these preliminaiy considerations we are in a position to proceed 
uninterruptedly with our sketch of the Epistle, since we are now in possession 
of its main conceptions. Proceeding then to a further expansion of his 
views respecting the Law, and speaking (chap, vii.) to those who know it, 
the Apostle further enforces the metaphor that the Christian is dead to his 
past moral condition, and has arisen to a new one. A woman whose 
husband is dead is free to marry again ; we are dead to the Law, and 
are therefore free to be united to Christ. Obviously the mere passing 
illustration must not be pressed, because if used as more than an illustration 
it is doubly incomplete — incomplete because the word “ dead ” is here used 
in two quite different senses; and because, to make the analogy at all 
perfect, the Law ought to have died to us, and not we to the Law. But 
St. Paid merely makes a cursory use of the illustniiiou to indicate that the 
new life of the Christian involves totally new relationships;^ that death 
naturally ends all legal obligations; and that our connexion with the risen 
Christ is so close that it may be comi>arcd to a conjugal imiou. Hence our 
whole past condition, alike in its character aud its results, is changed, aud a 
now Law has risen from the dead witJi our new life — a Law' which wo 
must seiwe in the newness of the spirit, not in the oldness of the letter. 
Ho who is dead to sin is dead to the Law, because the Law cjin only 
reign so long as sin reigns, and because Christ iu His crucified body has 
destroyed the body of sin.^ 

But St. Paul is conscious that in more than one passage ho has placed the 
Law and Sin in a juxtaposition which would well cause the very deepest 

^ Job xiii. 7, 8. 

2 Rom. iii. 4, G, 81 ; ri. 2, 15 ; vii. 7, kc. ; Gal. ii. 17 ; iiL 21 ; vL 14 ; 1 Cor. vi. 15. 

• Rom. iii. 8. ^2 Cor. xi. 2 ; Eph. v. 25. 

® vii. 1— fl. The very harshness of tho construction airo«iu>iivrc« «V ^ (** by dying to 
that in which we were held fast *’) seems to make it more probable than the toC ^i ^rov of 
P, K, F, G, The E.Y, renders dTro^ai-^rTw, the uusni»|)ortcd conjeeturo of Lezis or 
Kiasmuiu 
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offence. To sliow his meaning he enters on a psycliological study, of which 
the extreme value has always been recognised entirely apart from its place 
in the scheme of theology. H(?re ho writes as it were with his very heart’s 
blood ; he dips his pen in his inmost experience. He is not hero dealing 
with the ideal or the abstract, but with the sternest facts of actual daily 
life. There have been endless discussions as to whether ho is speaking of 
himself or of others ; whether he has in view the regenerate or the imro- 
generate man. Let even good men look into their own hearts and answer. 
Ideally, the Christian is absolutely one with Christ, and dead to sin; in 
reality, as again and again St. Paul implies even of himself, his life is a 
warfare in which tliere is no discharge. There is an Adam and a Chnst 
in each of us. ** The angel has us by the hand, and the serpent by the 
heart.” The old Adam is t^o strong for young Melancthon.' Here, then, 
he explains, from a knowledge of his own heart, confirmed by the knowledge 
of evd'y heart, that the Law, though not the cause of sin, is yet the occa- 
sion of it ; and that there arc in every human being hco laws — that is, two 
opposing tendencies — which sway him from time to time, and in greater or 
less degree in opposite directions. And in this way ho wrote an epitome 
of the soul’s progress. When we have once realised tliat the “I” of the 
passage is used in different senses — sometimes of the flesh, the lower natui*e, 
in the contemplation of which St. Paul could speak of himself as the chief 
of sinners; sometimes of the higher nature, which can rise to those full 
heights of spiritual life which he has l>een recently contemplating; some- 
times geiierically of himself as a meiulxw of the human race —it is then 
easy to follow his history of the soul. 

The Law is not sin— Ueaven forbid! — hut it provokes di.subedirucc,* and it 
creates the consciousness of sin. Without it there is sin indeed, hut it is dead ; in 
other words, it is latent and unrecognised. That is the age of fancied inno<?enee, 
of animal irreflective life, of a nakedness which is not ashamed. But it is a condi- 
tion of “immoral tranquillity” which cannot he permanent ; of misplaced confidence 
which causes many an abeiration from duty. When the blind tendency of w rong 
becomes conscious of itself by collision with a direct command, then sin !ic(|uircs 
fresh life at the expense of that misciy and shame w’hich is spintual death.® Thus 
sin, like Satan, disguises itself under the form of an angel of light, and souses the 
opportunity furnished hythe command which in itself is holy, just, and good,^ to 
utterly deceive and to slay me.® 

^ “ Our little lives arc? kept in equi])oi 06 

By struggles of two op}>o8ite desires ; 

The stnigglc of the instinct that enjoys, 

And tlie more noble instinct that aspires.” 

u “ thought there are many interesting classical parallels. Liv. xxxiv. 4 ; 

rarricidac curn lege coepeniiit, et illis faciinis jioeua monHtravit.’’ Sen. Dr Clem. i. 23 : 
“tiens humana ruit peryetitum et nefas.” Ilor.Cfim. i. 3, 20 : “Quoil licet ingratum est, 
acrius urit.” Ov’. Amor. ii. Bl, Ac, : “ The l^w produces reflection on the 
forbidden object, curiosity, doubt, distrust, imagination, lust, susceptibility of the sc^ed 
and of seduction, and finally rebellion - the ir«p<i^a<r«” (lAnge). 

hominis ; vita peccati mors hominis ” (Oalvln). “By the 
(the evil impulse), says Rabbi Simeon Ben Lakish, “is meant the angel of 
death (Tholuck). 

* Holy in its origin, just in its requirements, good in its puiqjoie. • vU. 7—12. 
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What f ** one may a«k, did that which is good become death to me ? ” Nay, 
but sin hv means of that which was good effected my death, because by means of the 
commandment sin’s exceeding sinfulness was dragged into recognition. How came 
this ? It came out of the struggle of the higher and the lower element* of our being ; 
out of the contest between mjr neshenand servile nature ^ and the Law’s spirituality 
of origin, — the result of which is that I am two men in one, and live two lives in 
one, not doing what I desire, and doing what I detest. In me — that is, in my flesh 
— ^iwelleth no good thing ; but I am not my flesh. I identify my own individuality 
with that higher nature which wills what is noble, but is too often defeated by the 
indwelling impulses of sin.® My true self, my inward man,* delights in the law of 
God; but my spirit, my intellect and my reason are in constant warfare with 
another law — a sensual impulse of my fleshy nature — which often reduces me into 
the bondage of its prison-house. Wretched duality of condition which makes my 
life a constant inconsistency ! Wretched enchainment of a healthy, living organism 
to a decaying coi-psc ! Who shall rescue me from these struggles of a disintegrated 
individuality ? 

“ Thanks to God through Jesus Christ our Lord !” It is a sign of the intensity 
of feeling with which ho is writing that he characteristically omits to mention the 
very thing for which he thanks God. But the words “through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ” sufiiciently show that his gratitude is kindled by the conviction that the deli- 
verance is povssible — that the deliverance has been achieved.* 1, my very self — the 
human being within me* — servo with my mind the law of God. Through my 
weakness, my inconsistency, my imperfect faith, my imperfect union with Christ, I 
still servo with my flesh the law of sin ; ® but that servitude is largely weakened, is 
practically broken. There is no condemnation for those who by personal union 
with Christ 7 live in accordance with the Spirit. Sin is slaver}' and death ; the 
Spirit is freedom and life. The Law was rendered impotent by the flesh, but God, 
by sending His own Son in the form of sinful flesh ® and as a sin-offering,® con- 


1 vii. 14. aapteiybt, floshcu,” “ fleshly, The fonner is 

here the true reading, and involves (of course) less subjection to the flesh than the hitter. 

^ The most cominonlv-quotcd of the classic parallels is Ovid’s Video meliora pro- 
bocpic, Detcrioi-a sG(|Uor ’’ (AfrC, vii. 10). The nearest is 6 fi<r OcAet (o iftafyrdtmt’) ov votci jcol 
o irotci. Avo yap <ra4»^ (Xcu. vL 1). Chrysostom calls ver. 21 

a<ra4«y clpijpeVoi', blit tlic obsciuitj M oiUy caused by the trajection of which involves 
the repetition of «pou It means 1 find, then, the law that evil is close at hand to me 
when iny will is to do good,” 

^ Of. 1 Pet. iii. 4. 6 tepvnr'iK Tfif Kop&iai ai'^pcuirof. German writers speak of the 

* ‘ pseudo-plasmatic man” with his o’apwb^, rifi trapkiK, 

I'opov cV roU p<Af<rc, <rdpf, Ac. 8chuh. Path4)>(ogie una Thrrapie dfs Pseudo-platmcnf ISL 
“This double iicrsonalitv is a dethronement of the eyw in favour of the iftamUP 

* Instead of “ I thank Goil *’ («vxapt<rTw), the easier, and therefore less prcimble reading, 
of D, E, F, G is 1 / \dpii rov 0eoO, or Kvpiw, More probable is the ry 9*^ of B and the 
Sahidic. 

* vii. 25, avTvt €ytt». I IkiUcve this to be the tme meaning, though many reject it, 
fit. Paul is speaking in his own person, not by firraa^aTiirtto^ (see 1 Cor. iv. 6), An 
“infection of nature ” remains even in the regenerate (Art. ix.). 

® There is a determining power in the “ flesh ” which l*aul calls ** a law* in the members,** 
and which by its predominance )>coomes “ a law of sin.*’ This is opposed by the rational 
principle, the or human the frw iSt-fipumK — the higher spiritual consctoiisuess, 

w'bich can however never, by itself, invmle and conquer the flesh. Its power is rather 
lav^ntial th,an iwtiml. Keason is tlie ftrtfi r principle in man, but the lk»h is the stronger. 
It is not ilie Divine muVrt. Nothing V>nt union with Christ can secure to therms the 
victory over the «rdpf (Baur, Paul, U. 1 Ifl). 

« viii. 1. “(.’hrislus in homine, nld fldes in corde'’ (Aug.). The true reading ia, 
‘‘Tliere is, then, note no condemnation to those in Christ Jesui,** The rest of the verw 
is a gloss. 

** Ztt,f “in a flesh-likeness of sin.” 

* s«pt «/4«pTiaf “ as a sin-offering ’* rw^, vhattulh. Lev, xvL 5 ; Iva 
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demncd to death' the victorious power of sin in the flesh, and so enabled us, by A 
spiritual life, to meet the otherwise impc'jsible rMuirements of the Law, Our life 
is no longer under the dominion of the flesh, which obeys the law of sin, but of the 
spirit 2 Ihe death of Christ has, so to stx^, shifted the centre of gravity of our 
wUl. If Christ be in us, the body indeed is still liable to death because of sin, but 
the mirit—our own spiritual life— (he does not say merely * contains the olemaits of 
life * but in his forcible manner ) — is life, because of the righteousness implanted by 
the Wnctifying Spirit of God. If that Spirit which raised Jesus fix>m the dead dwell 
in us, He who rais(k Christ from the dead will also quicken us to full life, partially 
but progressively here, but triumphantly and finally beyond the gravo.^ And even 
here, in a measure, we attain to the “life of the spirit.” Kover, indeed, can we 
fulfil the tchole Law (Gal. iii. 10) ; but for the quantitative is substituted a quali- 
tative fulfilment, and the “ totality of the disposition contains in itself the totality 
of the Law.” In that stage life becomes fife indeed. The “law of the spirit” is 
the “ law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 

This, then, shows us the true Lw, and the final issue of our lives. If we are led 
by the Spirit of God wc arc the sons of God, and the spirit of fear becomes the spirit 
of sonship, and the cry of slavery the cry of confident appeal to a Father in heaven. 
Thus Avc become joint-heirs with Christ ; and, therefore, to share His glory we must 
share His sufferings. The full glorj’ of that sonship is to be ours beyond the grave, 
and in comparisou with it the sufferings of this life are nothing. The life of all 
creation is now in anguish, in bondage, in coiTuption, yearning for a freedom which 
shall be revealed when we too haver entered on the full glory of our inheritance os 
the children of God. Wc, though we have the first-fruits of the spirit, share in the 
groaning misery of nature, as it too shares in inarticnlato sympathy with our 
impatient aspirations. We live, we are saved BY HOPE, and the very idea of 
Hope is tlic antithesis (;f prcM*nt realisation.^ 

Hope is not possession, is not reality ; it can but imply fruition ; it is Faith 
in Christ directed to the future. But we have something more and better than 
Hope. We have the help in weakness, the intercession even in prayer that can find 
no utterance, of the Holy Spirit Himself. Wo know, too, that all things work 
together for good to all them that love God and are called according to His purpose. 
He ends the Divine work that He l)cgins. Election — predestination to conformity 
and brotherhood with Christ — vocation — justification — these four steps all follow, 
all must inevitably follow each other, and must end in glorification. So certain is 
this glorification, this entrance into the final fulness of sonship and salvation, that 
St. Paul — with one of those splendid flashes of rhetoric which, like all true rhetoric, 
come (^ectly from the intensities of emotion, and have nothing to do with the tech- 
nicalities of art— speaks of it in the same past tense which ho has employed for every 
other stage in tlie process. Tliose whom He foreknew,* prt'dc'stincd, called, justified 
—them He also glorifitlJ* 

“ What shall wo then siiy to these things P’ Wliat, but that magnificonl burst 


wepi o^apTittc, I’a. xL 7 : irepi ofiaptiat ovk jfnjiTfff (Heb. X. 5). LcV, IT. 25 : Ajrb to? aif/arof 

TOii ofLapriai, 

* KariKpiviv, “coudoimifcd to cxccutiou” (Matt, xxvii. 111). 

- Ver. 6. Ou the «^pb>T 7 pui aaptebr, »c© Art. ix. Philo also dwells strongly on tbo 
impotence of man apart from Divine {Legg, AUeg. i, 4«, 55, 101). 

change from tov iyttpatno^ to h Irftipaf tJw Xfna^hv ifl 

renmrkable. Appellatio Jesu spe^t ad ipsum, Christi refertur ad nos” (^ngel,Tiu. 11) 
partly resumes the subject of v. 11 after the separate points handled in v. 12 — 21 ; 
VI. 1-23; vii. 1-6, 7-25. * r * 

* viii. 18—25. 


on 1 ** foreknew,” and each is claimed alike by Calvinists 

jis Interpretation of Scrlptme, if we would feel 

of iifo wiiR Kfiii thought, we must go back to that ago in which the water 

01 nro was fetill a runnins stream. ’ 

® viu.2(i— aa 
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ol confidence and rapture ^ which we will not degrade by the name of peroration, 
because in 8t. Paul no such mere artificiality of construction is conceivable, but 
which fitly closes this long and intricate discussion, in which ho has enunciated 
truths never formulated sinco the origin of the world, but never to be fori^ttcn till 
its final conflagration. The subtleties of dialectic, the difiiculties of wlemical argu- 
ment, the novelties of spiritualising exegesis, are concluded ; and, fi^ in his own 
revealed conviction, he has urged upon the conviction of the world, and fixed in the 
conviction of Christians for ever, the deepest truths of the Gospel entrusted to his 
charge. What remains but to give full utterance to his sense of exultation in spite 
of earthly sufforii^, and “ to reduce doubt to absurdity ” by a series of rapid, ea^r, 
triumphant questions, which force on the minds of his hearers but one irresistible 
answer ? In spite of all the anguish that persecution can inflict, in spite of all the 
struggles which the rebellious flosh may cause, we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us. For I am conrinced that neither death nor life, nor 
angels nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height nor 
depth, nor any other created thing, shall be able to separate us for a moment ^ from 
God’s love manifested towards us in Christ Jesus our Lord.” In spite of failure, 
in spite of imperfection, our life is united with the life of Christ, our spirit quick- 
ened by the Spirit of Christ, and what have vre to fear if all time, and all space, and 
all nature, and all the angels of heaven, and all the demons of hell, arc utterly 
powerless to do us harm J' * 


CHAPTER XXXVin. 

PEEDE8TINATION AND FEEE WUX. 

** Everything is foreseen, and free will is given. And the world is jud^ by 
grace, and ever)*tbing is according to work,” — K, Akhibha in Pxrke Ahhith^ iii. 24. 

Sti oh <pvafu)s ov54 h\iic^s itydyKi/js itrrl ro cTvai ^ oirrfAMiPW hXKk 

rrjs rffifr^pas irpoaiptaeQts. — Chbys. ad 2 Tim, ii. 21. 

“ Reasoned high 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost.” 

Miltox, Taradiic ii. 558* 

** Soil ich dir die Gegond zeigen 
Musst du erst das Daeh besteigen.” — G othe. 

We now como to tho three memorable chapters (ix., x., xi.) iu which St. Paul 
faces tlio question which had, perhaps, led him to state to the Jews and Gen- 
tiles of Rome tlie very essence of his theology. He has told them **his 
Gospel” — tliat revealed message which ho had to preach, and by virtue of 

' Compare the outburst in 1 Cor, xv. 54. ** In fact, as verses 19 — 23 may be called 
a sacred elegy, so we may term dl-‘39 a sacred ode ; that is as tender and fervent as this 
is bold and exalted— that, an amplification of “we do groan being burdened” (2 Cor. 
V. 41 ; this, a commentary on “this is the rictory that ovcrcometh the world** (1 John 
V. 4). Philippi, ad lac, 

* viii. 39, x^picrai. 

• Compare this rapture of faith and hope with the aching despair of materialism. 
“ To modem philosopnioal unbelief the beginning of the world, as w^l as its end, is sunk 
in mist and night, b^use to it the centre of the world— the historical Christ — is snnk 
in mist and night*’ (Lange). The time was ripe for the reoognitioin of a deliverer. Plato 
and Seneca him clearly realised and distinctlY stated that man was powertess to help 
himself from his own misery and sin. (Sen. £p, 53, C^. Aim. in. IS ; do. Jh Off* 
L 4, IS.) 
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wMcb he was the Apostle of the GentUes. He has shown that Jews and 
GentHes were equally guilty, equally redeemed. The Redemption was achieved ; 
but only by faith, in that sense of the word which he has so fully explained, 
could its blessings be appropriated. Alas ! it was but too plain that while the 
Gentiles were accepting this great salvation, and pressing into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the Jews were proudly holding aloof, and fatally relying on a system 
now abrogated, on privileges no longer exclusive. Their national hopes, their 
individual hopes, were alike based on a false foundation, which it has been the 
Apostle’s duty inexorably to overthrow. Their natural exclusiveness he meets 
by the unflinching principle that there is no favouritism with our Heavenly 
Father; he meets their attempts after a legal righteousness by proving to 
them that they, like the Gentiles, are sinners, that they cannot attain a legal 
righteousness, and that no such endeavour can make them just before God. 
Obviously he was thus brought face to face with a tragic fact and a terrible 
problem. The fact was that the Jews wore being rejected, that the Gentiles 
were being received. Even thus early in the history of Christianity it had 
become but too plain that the Church of the future would bo mainly a Church 
of Gentiles, that the Jewdsli element within it would become more and more 
insignifleant, and could only exist by losing its Judaic distinctiveness. The 
lyrdhleni was, how could this be, in the face of those immemorial piomises, in 
the light of that splendid history ? Was God breaking His promises ? Was 
God forgetting that they were ‘‘ the seed of Abraham His servant, the children 
of Jacob whom Ho had chosen.®”^ To this grave question there was (1) a 
theologic answer, and (2) an historic answer. (1) The theologic answer was — 
that acceptance and rejection are God’s absolute will, and in accordance with 
His predestined election to grace or wrath. (2) The historic answer was — that 
the rejection of the Jews was tlie natural result of their own obstinacy and 
hardness. Tlie two answers might seem mutually irreconcilable ; but St. Paul, 
strong in faith, in inspiration, in sincerity, never shrinks from the seeming 
oppositions of an eternal paradox. Ho often gives statementa of truth 
regarded from different aspects, without any attemj>t to show that they are, to 
a higher reason than that of man, complcmentaiy, not (as they appear) contra- 
dictory, of each other. Predestination is a certain truth of i*oason and of 
revelation ; free will is a certain truth of revelation and of experience. They 
are both true, yet they seem mutually exclusive, mutually contradictory. The 
differences between Supralapsarians and Sublapsarians do not really touch 
the question ; God’s foreknowledge is always recognised, but in no way does it 
solve the difficulty of the absolute decree. If wo say that St. Paul is here 
mainly arguing about great masses of men, about men in nations, and the 
difference between Jews and Gentiles, that is x>ai’tially true; but he most 

' “ AVho liath not known passion, cross, and travail of death, cannot treat of foreknow- 
ledge withoiit and inward enmity towards God. Wherefore, take heed that thou 
dnnk not wme wlule thou art yet a sucking babe ” (Luther). He also said, “ The ninth 
Epistle to the Komans U the ninth. Learn mvi the eight chapters which 
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definitely roeognines the ea^e of individuals also, and God is tlie Gfxl not only 
of nations, but of individuals. In any case, this sacrifice of the individual to 
the interests of the mass would bo but a thrusting of the difficulty a littlo 
further back. The thought that many, though Edomites, will be saved, and 
many, though of Israel, will ho lost, may make the antenatal predilection fox 
Israel and detestation of Esau less startling to us, and it is quite legitimate 
exegetically to soften, by the known peculiarities of Semitic idiom, the pfdnful 
harshness of the latter term. But even then we are confronted with the pre- 
destined hardening of Pharaoh’s heart. St. Paul recognises — all Scripture 
recognises— the naturalness of the cry of the human soul ; but the remorseless 
logic of a theology which is forced to reason at all about the Divine prescience 
can only smite down the pride of finite arguments with the iron rod of revealed 
mysteries. Man is but clay in the potter’s hands. God is omnipotent ; God 
is omniscient ; yet evil exists, and there is sin, and there is deatli, and after 
death the judgment ; and sin is freely forgiven, and yet wo shall receive the 
things done in the body, and bo judged according to our works. All things 
end in a mystery, and all mysteries resolve themselves into one — the existence 
of evil. But, happily, this mystery need in no way oppress ns, for it is lost in 
the Plenitude of God. Tlie explanation of it has practically nothing to do 
with us. It lies in a region wholly apart from tho facts of common life. 
Wlien St. Paul tells us ‘‘ that it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
ninneth,'’ he is dealing with one order of transcendental ideas ; but when he 
comes to tho common facta of Christian life, ho bids us will, and ho bids ns 
run, and he bids us work out our own salvation Avith fear and trembling; 
exactly as ho tells us that justification is of faith alone, and not of works, and 
yet constantly urges us to good works, and tells us tliat God will reward every 
man according to his works.' Beyond this we cannot get. “ Decretnm 
horribilo fateor,” said Calvin, “ at tamen verum.” Theology must illustrate 
by crashing analogies its irreversible decrees, but it cannot touch the sphere of 
practical experience, or weaken the exhortations of Christian morality. God 
predestines ; man is free. How this is we caimot say ; but so it is. St. Paul 
makes no attempt to reconcile the two positions. “ Neither here nor anywhere 
else does he feel called upon to deal with speculative extremes. And in what- 
ever way the question be speculatively adjusted, absolute dei>endenee and 
moral self-determination are both involved in the immediate Cliristian self- 
consciousness.” * Tho finite cannot reduce the infinite to conditions, or express 
by syllogisms the mutual relations of tho two. Tho truths must be stated, 
when there is need to state them, although each of them belongs to separate 
orders of ideas. Since they cannot bo reconciled, they must bo left side by 
side. It is an inevitable necessity, implied thronghout all Scripture, that, as 
regards such questions, the sphere of dogma and the sphere of homily should 
often be regarded as though they were practically separate from each other, 

' iiroi^vtu (Bom. iL 6; 2 Tim. iv. 8); (Col, iii, 24); (1 Cor, ili, 8s 

lx. 17), &o. 

« Baur, Paul. li. 258. 
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tliORo-li in reality they intersect each other. And the reason of this is that 
both are enclosed in the circnmforenco of a sphere by far more vast — that 
sphere of the Divine, of wliich for us the centre is ovoryirhere, and the 
circumference, not indeed nowhere,” but immeasurably beyond our keu.^ 
This is one comfort. And again, just as St. Paul refuses to find the sub- 
stantial essence of morality anywhere but in the inmost disposition, so bo does 
away with the individual ego by raising it to the universal ego — to that 
humanity wliich is present, and is identified with itself, in every separate 
individual.^ It is unquestronablo that he categorically a^seilSy and that 
without limitations, the redemption of the universe and of the race.® In that 
thought, and in the thought of God's infinite love, lies the gleam of light 
in the saddest d(\stinie8 or the most perplexed enigmas of the individual. 
The logical conclusions of an exaggerated dogmatism are rectified by tho 
imchangeable certainties of moral conviction, and the inspired hopes of a 
child-like love. 

Ah, truly,” says Reuss,^ “ if the last word of the Clmistian I’evelation 
is contained in the imago of the potter and the clay, it is a bitter derision 
of all the deep needs and legitimate desires of a soul a6|)iring towards its 
God. This would be at once a satire of reason upon herself, and the suicide 
of revelation.” But it is neither the last word, nor the only word; nor 
lias it any immediate observable bearing on the concrete development of 
our lives. It is not the only word, because in nine-tenths of Scripture it 
is as wholly excluded from the sphere of revelation as though it had been 
never revealed at aU; and it is not the last word, because throughout the 
whole of Scripture, and nowhere more than in the writings of the very 
Apostle who has faced this problem with the most heroic inflexibility, we 
see bright glimpses of something beyond. How little we were intended to 
draw logical conclusions from the metaphor, is shown by the fact that we 
are living souls, not dead clay ; and St. Paul elsewhere recognised a power, 
both within and without our beings, by which, as by an omnipotent alchemy, 
mean vessels can become precious, and ves-sels of earthenware bo transmuted 
into vessels of gold.^ Vessels fitted for destruction may be homo with 
much long-suffering. Apparent loss is made the immediate instmmeut of 
wider gain. Partial rejection is to pave tho way for universal acceptance. 
God wills the salvation of all.® Where sin abounds, there grace snper- 
abounds.^ God giveth freely to all, and freely calleth all, and His ^fts 
and calling are without repentance. Israel is rejected, Israel in part is 
hardened, yet ‘‘all Israel shall bo saved.”® *^God shut up all into 


^ Babbig, to avoid even the most distant lemblance of irreverent anthropo- 
morphign^ often spoke of God ag Ha-Mcikthn, “the place : ” and it is one of their grand 
jayings that ‘the Universe is not the place of uo<!, but Ood is the Place of ilte 
Universe.’* ' 
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8 
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Baur, Three Cevturm^ p. 32. 
See Bom. viii. 10 -24 ; xi. 32 
Thiol ChvH. ii. 115. ' 

2 Tim. ii. 21. 

Bom, v. 20, 21, 


1 Tim. ii. 3 — C (Acta iii. 21 ; Rev. xxi. 4 ; xxil 3), 

• ITlm. ii. 4; Tit. U, 11 ; 2 Pet. lib 9. 

® Bom. xi. 26, 
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disobedience, tliat Ho might pity all.”* Tho duality of election resolves 
itself into the higher unity of an all-embracing counsel of favour; and tho 
sin of man, oven through tho long Divine coconouiy of tho ceoiw, is seen to 
be but a moment in tho process towards that absolute end of salvation, 
which is described as tho time when God shall bo all things in all things,** 
and therefore in all men; and when tho whole groaning and travaihng 
creation shall be emancipated into ** tho freedom of the glory of the ehildr^ 
of God.”-^ If disobedience lias been universal, so too is mercy; and Divine 
mercy is stronger and wider, and more infinite and more eternal, tlian human 
sin. Here, too, there is an antinomy. St. Paul recognises such a thing as 
“ perdition ; there are beings udio are called “ the perishing.’^® There are 
warnings of terrible significance in Scripture and in cxiMjrieiice. But may we 
not follow tho example of St. Paul, who quite incontestably dwells by prefer- 
ence upon tho wide prospect of infinite felicity; who seems always lost in the con- 
temphition of tho final triumph of all good P However awful may be the future 
retribution of sinful lives, we still cannot set aside — what true Christian would 
wish to set aside? — ^tho Scriptures, which say that “ as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive;” that all things tend “ unto God,” as all 
things are from Him and by Him ; * that Christ shall reign until He hath put 
all enemies under His feet, and that the last wliich sliall be destroyed is death.^ 
Let us, then, see more in detail how the Apostle deals with a&ct so shock- 
ing to every Jew as the deliberate rejection of Israel from every shadow of 
special privilege in the kingdom of God ; let ns see how he proves a doctrine 
against which, at first sight, it might well have seemed that the greater part 
of the Old Testament and 1,500 years of history were alike arrayed. 

It should bo oliserv'cd tliat in his most impassioned polemic he always 
unites a perfect conciliatorincss of tone with an absolute rigidity of statement. 
If he must give ofitenco, he is ready to give offence to any extent, so far as the 
offence must inevitably spring from the truth which it is his sacred duty to 
proclaim. Doubtless, too, much that he said might be perverted to evil 
results; be it so. There are some who abuse to evil purposes God's own 
sunlight, and who tom tho doctrine of forgiveness into a corse. Are we to 
quench His sunlight P are we to say that He does not forgi^'o F Some Jews 
were, doubtless, dangerously shaken in all their convictions by the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel, as some Romanists were by the tmUis of the 
Reformation. Is error to be immortal because its eradicarion is painful ? Is 
the mandrake to grow, because its roots shriek when they are tom out of tho 
ground P Or is it not better, as St. Gregory the Great said, that a scandal 
^onld be created than that truth should be suppressed P There Is no style ol 

* Rom. xi. 32. 

* 1 CJor. XV. 22 5 Rom. xi. 15—^ ; vlil. 23. See Baar, TAm 
p. 72 ; Pfleiderer, U. 250, 272 275 ; Reuiw, VkrU. ii 23, $e>Qq. 

* *AvQAAiiMmK* This wonl does not mean ** the lost,” a j^rase whkh does not exist 
in Scripture, but **the perishing.” 

< Rom. xi. 36; 1 Oor. viiL 6 ; Col. i. 10^17. 

» 1 Cor, XT, 25-28; Eph.i. 20-22; 2 *Rin, i 10 (Matt jd, 27 ; Heb, il 8, U), 
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objection to the proclftination of a new or a forgotten truth which is so false, 
so faithless, and so fuiile, ns the plea that it is “ dangerous;’ But one duty 
is incumbent on all who teach what tliey believe to bo the truths of God. It 
is that they sliould state them with all possible candour, courtesy, forbearance, 
considei-ateness. The controversial method of St. Paul furnishes the most 
striking contrast to that of relip^ous controversy in almost every ago. It is 
as different as anything can be from the reckless invective of a Jerome or of a 
Luther. It beais no relation at all to the unscnipulousness of a worldly 
ecclesiasticism. It is removed by tlie very utmost extreme of distance from 
(he malice of a party criticism, and the Pharisaism of a loveless creed. 

Thus, though h<' knows that what he has to enforce will bo most un- 
palatable to the J«‘ws. and though he knows how virulently they hate him, how 
continuously they have thwarted his teaching and pei-secuted his life, he begins 
with an expression of love to them so tender and so intense, that theologians 
little accustomed to an illimitable unselfishness felt it incumbent nj>on them 
to explain it away. 

“I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience bearing me witness in the 
Holy Spirit, that I have great grief and incessant anguish in my he.irt ; ” and then, 
in the intensity of his emotion, ho omits to state the cause of his grief, because it is 
sufficiently explained by what follows and w'hat has gone before. It is grief at the 
thought that Israel should be hardening their hearts against the Gospel. “ For I 
could have wished my own self to be anathema from Christ* on l^elialf of my 
brethren, my kinsmen accoi-ding to the flesh, seeing that they ai e Israelites, wliose 
is the adoption,^ and the Shechinah,* and the covonrints, and the legislation, and the 
ritual, and the promises, whose are the fathers, and of whom is Christ, at^eording to 
the flesh, who is over all — God blessed for ever. Amen,”* On his solemn nppeid 
to the fact of his readiness even to abandon all hopes of salvation if thereby ho could 
save his brethren, I think it only necessary to say that the very form in which it is 

1 DNT, Deut. vii. 4C; Zech. xiv. 11; GaL L, 8, 9; 1 Cor. xii 3; xvi. 22. Strong 
natures have ever been cajmble of braving even the utmost loss for a great end. ** If not, 
blot me, I pray thee, out of the book wWch Thou hast written ” (Ex. xxxii. 32). “Quo 
mon nom soit fietri,” said Danton, “pourvu one la France soit libre,” “Let the name 
of George Whitefield perish if God be glorifieo.” 

2 2 Cor. vi, 18. * Ex. xvi. 10 ; 1 Sara. ir. 22, &c. (LXX.) 

* Rom. ix. 1 — 5. On the punctuation of this last verse a great controversy lias arisen. 
Many editors since the days of Erasmus (and among them Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Riickert, Meyer, Fritzsche) put the stop at “ flesh others at “all ” (Locke, Baum - 
garten, Crusius) ; and regard the concluding words as a doxology to God for the grandest 
of the privileges of Israel. In favour of this punctuation is the fact that Paul, even in 
his grandest Cbristological passages, yet nowhere calls Christ, “ Ood ovfr allf** nor ever 
^pUes to Him the word niXtrfirro^. (Bee i 25; 1 Cor. iiL 23 ; viii. 6 ; 2 Cor. i. 3 ; xL 31 ; 
Eph. i. 17; iv. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 5, &c.) But, on the other hand, a doctrinal 
may, as L^ge says, mark a culminating point ; and having regard (L) to the language 
which Paul rises (Phil. ii. 6 ; CoL L 15 ; in 9 ; 1 Cor. viiL 6 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4), and (ii.) to the 
grammatical structure of the sentence, and (iii.) to the jxmtion of tvXoytjrhf (which in 
doxolog^es in the New Testament stands always first), and (iv.) to the unanimity of all 
^ ^he fact that the clause probably alludes to Ps. lx vii. 19 
quotes the previous verse of this Psalm, and applies 
It TO Cims^— the punctuation of our received text can hardly be rejected. Yet there is 
M i.? I remark that xarii o^ptta is ^ded to show that it ii as only “after the 
fieah that the Jews could churn the birth of the Messiah, and that the “God over all 
A allowing too much to Jewish partiouUriam. {Cf. 

^ examination of the question, I may refer to 

iny papers op the text m the 1^9* ^ ^ ^ 
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^Sxprebscd flhoAVB liia bcdbu tluit BtlcU a wisU ia l»y the very nuiuic of things 
inipoasiblo. Fiu-tlicr uxplaimtiou is superfluous to those who feel how natural, how 
3 >ossiblo, is the desire for even this vast self-sacrificc to the great heart of a iloset 
or a PauL 

“ Not, however, as though the Word of God has failed/* * lliis is the point 
V liich St. Paul has to prove, and ho does it by showing that God's gifts aro matters 
of such free choice that the Jew cannot put forward any exclusive claim to their 
monopoly. 

In fact, all who arc Jews naturally aiv not Jews spirit uuUy — arc not, therefore, 
in any true sense heirs of the promise. To be of the seed of Abraham is nothing in 
itself. Abraliarn had many sons, but only one of them, the son of Sarah, was 
recognised in the promise.* 

Not only so, but even of the tw'o sons of the son of })romi8e one was utterly rejected; 
and so completely w^as this a matter of choice, and so cntiixly was it independent of 
merit, that before there could bo any question of merit, even in the womb, the elder 
was rejected to servitude, the younger chosen for dominion. And this is stated in 
the strongest way by the prophet Malachi—‘* Jacob I loved, but Esau I hated/’ * 

“Is God unjust then:'” To a natural lo^c the question might seem very 
excusable, but St. Paul simply puts it aside as irrelevant and impossible, while he 
re-states the fact which suggests it by quoting as decisive two passjiges of Scripture.* 
God has an absolute right to lc€c whom He ; for He says to Moses, “ Whomso- 
ever I pity, him I will pity ; and whomsoever I compassionate, him I will com* 
passionate ; ’* so that pity is independent of human will or effort. And God has an 
absolute right to hate whom He will ; for Scripture says to Pharaoh, ** For this 
very' purpose I raised thee up, to display in thee my power, and that my name may 
ho proclaimed in all the earth.” * 

So then God pities, and God hardens, wdiom He wilL 

Agaiu, the natural question presents itself 'Why doi-s He then blame ? It 
wickedness be the result of Divine W^U, whiit bi.‘comes of moral i*esi)ousrbility ’r” 

In the first place, Paul implies that the que.-'tioii is absurd. Who are you, Uiat 
you can, call God to account i' No nuttier wlml bcevincs of moral responsibility, it 
does not at any rate affect God’s decree. Man is but passi\ e clay in the Pottcr't 
hands ; He can mould it us Ho will.® 


* ^irmaxw, “fallen like a flower,” Job xiv. 2 ; but see 1 Cor. xiii. 8 ; James L 11. 

2 ix. 6—9; comp. JV«fartm, f. 31, 1. “Is not Ishmael an alien, and yet of the seed 
of Abraham?” It is written, “ In Jmac shaU thy seed be caUetl/’ “But is not Ksau 
an alien, and yet of the seed of Isaac ? ” “ No. ‘In Isaac/ but atf Imac” 

2 Mai. i. 2, 3. Hated— “loved less” (Gen. xxix. 31; Mati, \i. 24; x. 37, com- 
pared with Luke xiv. 20); and the next vci*sc shows that ]>ositiuu is alluded to. 

“ Tliese arguments of the AiK)stle arc founded on two assumptions. The first is 


cxpiwions occurring hero or there, but to conaidor their relation to the context, to the 
whole scope of the Epistle, to the other Epistles of St. Paul, and to the general teaching! 
of Holy W rit ” {EmBilct, n. 1201). 

* ix. 14-Trl^ ‘Satuludwi” says Calvin, “Scriptuiae icsUiuoniis impmvB latmUn 
compesooro;” but the “impure barkm«” (a phnwe which SA Paul wmOd now have 
used) shows the difference between tuo Apostle of the GentUes and the Oonovan 


used) shows the difference between tuo Apostle of the GentUes and the Owevaii 
llnformer. sUAnpvVet, however, in ver. 18, cannot mean “treats hardly.” Calovius saya 
that God not harden “by direct action,” but ovyx«<*fnfn«^ (perinisaivelyL 

(by the course of events), «YpeaTaAtt«7»R^ (by abandonment), and mtonfanM 


or rather the antinomy, is not in any of St. Paul’s arguments, but in the very na^o 
01 things. . ^ 

‘ (J«r. xvul C; I». ilr. 9; WisO. xt. 7| 
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But Paul would not thus merely smite down the timid questioning of 
sinners by the arbitrary irresponsibility of Infinite Power. He gives a gleam 
of hope ; he sheds over the ultimate Divine purposes a flash of insight. He 
asks a question which implies a large and glorious answer, and the very fonn 
of the question shows how little he desires to dwell on the unpractical in- 
soluble mysteries of Divine reprobation.^, 

"UTiat if God, willing to display His %vrath, and to make knowm His power — (lie 
will not say, created vessels of wrath,” or “ prepared them for destruction,” but, 
swerving fioni a conclusion too terrible for the wisest) — “ endured in much long- 
suffering vessels of wrath fitted for desti uctiou . . . F And what if Ho did this 

that He might also make known the riches of His glory towards the vessels of 
mercy which He before prepared for glory . . . P*’ What if even those 

decrees w hich seemed the hardest w'cre hut steps towards an ultimate good ? . . 

By that blessed purpose we profit, whom God cadled both out of the Jow's and out of 
the Gentiles. This calling is illustrated by the language of tw o passages of Hosea,^ 
in which the prophet calls his son and daughter Lo-ammi and Lo-ruhamah (Not- 
my-people and Not-pitied) because of the rejection of Israel, hut at the same time 
prophesies the day when they shall again be His people, and He their God : — and 
by two passages of Isaiah ® in which ho at once prophesies the rejection of the mass 
of Israel and the preservation of a remnant.* 

Having thus established the fact on Scriptural authority, what is the conclusion P 
Must it not be that — so entirely is election a matter of God’s free grace— the 
Gentiles, though they did not pursue righteousness, yet laid hold of justification by 
faith; and tliat the Jew’s, though they did pursue a legal righteousness, have not 
attained to justification ? How can such a strange anomaly bo explained P What- 
ever may be the working of Divine election, humanly speaking, their rejection 
is the fault of the Jew’s. They chose to aim at an impossible justification by works, 
and rejected the justification by faith. Again St. Paul refers to Isaiah in support 
of his view's.* They stumblea at Clirist. To them, as to all believers, He might 
have been a firm rock of foun<hition ; they made Him a stone of offence.® The 
desire of his heart, his prayer to God, is for their salvation. But their rcligfious 
zeal has taken an ignorant direction. They arc aiming at justification by works, 
and therefore will not accept God’s method, which is justification by faith.^ 

In the path of works they cannot succeed, for the Law finds its sole end, and 
aim, and fulfilment in Christ,® and through Him alone is justification possible. 
Even these truths the Apostle finds in Scripture, or illustrates by Scriptural quota- 
tions. He contrasts the statement of Moses, that ho who obeyed the ordinances of 


1 ■\yiicn we read such passages as Bom. viii. 22— 24 ; 2 Cor. v. 18; Acts iii. ID, 21, 
we think that St. Paul would have seen a phase of truth in the liues^ 

** Safe ill the luinds of one disposing power. 

Or in the natal or Uie mortal hour ; 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All Chance, Direction which thou const not see ; 

AH Discord, Harmony not understood ; 

All i>artial evil, universal good.” 

s Hos. i. 9, 10; li. 23. » Isa. x. 22; i. 9. 

* ix. 22—80. Vcr. 28 is an oxcgotical translation which St. Paul adopts from the 
LXX. As the form of quotation has only an indirect bearing on’ the argument, the reader 
must refer to special commentaries for its elucidation. 

® Isa. viii. 14 ; xxviii. 16. 

• In ix. 33 the “be ashamed” of the IJCX., foUowed by St. Paul, u an oxegotical 
translation of “make haste ” or “ flee hastily.” 

7 ix. 30— X. 4. 

righteousness at which the Law aims is nccomplislied In Christ, 
u ^ and its termination. Its glory is done 

away, but He icmauw, because His etenial brightness is the rev (Gal.) 
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the Law should live thorn, ^ with those other words which he puts into the mouth 
of Justification personified, Say not in thine heart who shall ascend into heaven, 
or who shall descend into the abyss, but the word is very nigh thee in thy mouth 
and in thy heart,’* which (being used originally of the Law) he explains of the near- 
ness and accessibility of the dospel w'hich was now being prea^ed, and which was 
summed up in the confession and belief in Him as a risen ^vioor. This is again 
supported oy two quotations in almost the same words — one from Isaiah (xxviiL 16), 
** Every one that believcth on Him shall not be ashamed;” and one from Joel 
(ii. 32), Every one that calleth on the name of the Lord shall be saved ” — and the 
“ every one ” of course includes the Gentile no less than the Jew.® 

But had the Jews enjoyed a real opportunity of hearing the Gospel? In a 
series of questions, subordinated to each other by great rhetorical beauty, St. Paul 
^ows that each necessary step has been fulfill^ — the hearing, the preachers, the 
mission of those whose feet were beautiful upon the mountains, and who preach the 
glad tidings of poacc ; but, alas ! the faith had been wanting, and, therefore, also the 
calling upon God. For all had not hearkened to the Gospel- It was -not for want 
of hearing, for in accoi-dance with prophecy - (Ps. xix. 4) the words of the preachei-s 
had gone out to all tho world ; but it was for want of laitii, and this, too, had been 
))rophe8ied, since Isaiah said, “ Who believed our preaching Nor, again, was it 
for want of warning, Moses (Deut. xxxii. 21) had told them ages ago that God 
M ould stir up their jealousy and kindle their anger by means of those Gentiles 
whom in their exclusive arrogance they despis^ as **no nation;” and Isaiah 
(Ixv. 1, 2) says with daring energy, “I vras found by such as sought me not, 
I became manifest to such as inquix^ not after me,” whereas to Israel he saith, 
“ The whole day long I outspre^ my hands to a disobedient and antagonistic 
people.” * 

Tims, with quotation after quotation — ^thero are nine in this chapter alone, 
drawn chiefly from Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and the Psalms — does St Paul state 
his conviction as to tho present rejection of the Gospel by his own nation ; 
while he tries to soften the bitter rage which it was calculated to arouse both 
against himself and against his doctrine, by stating it in words which would 
add tenfold authority to tho dialectical arguments into which they are 
onwoven. But having thus established two very painful, and at first sight 
opposing trutlis — namely, that the Jews were being deprived of all exclosive 
privileges by the decree of God (ix.), and that this forfeiture was due to their 
own culpable disbelief (x.)-'he now enters on the gladder and nobler task of 
explaining how those sad truths are robbed of their worst sting, when we 
recognise that they are but the partial and transient phenomena incidental 
to the evolution of a blessed, universal, and eternal sohomo. 

“ I ask, then, did God reject His people ? Away with tho thought! for at worst 
tho rejection is but partial.” Of this ho offers hunaelf as a proof, being as he is 
an Isinelito, of tho seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin ; ” and be then 
quotes tho analogy of the 7,000 whom God reserved for Hims^,” who in the 
days of Elijah had not bowed the knee to Baal. On this he pauses to remark that 
tho very phrase, “ I reserved for myself,” implies that this remnant was saved by 
faith, and not by works. But bow came it that tho majority had missed the end 
for which they sought? Because, ho answers, they wore hardened; God (as 

^ M, A, B, tv avTp, 

X. 4 —12. It is romarkablo that in verso 11 tho important word vis is found noiihoi 
In the Hebrew aor in the Cf. ix« 88« 

« X. 14-21. 
a a 12 
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Isaiah prophesied) had sent them a spirit of stupor which finds its illustration in the 
phrase, “ let their eyes he darkened,’^ amid David’s prayer for the humiliation and 
bowildcrmeiit of his enemies.^ . 

But then another awful question occurs : is this hardening, this spiritual blind- 
ness, to be final ? “ Did they stumble that they may utterly fall ? ^ Again Paul 

exclaims, Perish the thought! Their very fall was meant for salvation to the 
Gentiles, and to stimulate Sieir own hearts to better things. And here his readora 
could not but feel that ho was explaining facts which were taking place under their 
very eyes. In ever}' instance the Gkispel had been offered first to the Jew ; in every 
instance the Jew liud rejected it ; and it was through this very obstinacy that it 
had now been ofi'ored everywhere to the Gentile. The Messiah rmected by the 
Jew was daily being glorified as the Redeemer of the Gentile. The Church of the 
Christ was now securely founded, but even already Antioch, and Rome, and 
Ephesus, and Thessalonica were far more its capitals than the Holy City. But this 
fact revealed a glorious anticipation. If their deficiency was thus the wealth of 
the Gentiles, how much more would their replenishment ! It was his grand mission 
to preach this to the Gentiles, and thereby, if possible, to stir the Jews to emulation, 
for if their rejection be the world’s reconciliation, what will be their acceptance but 
life from the dead P 


And that there wUl be this restoration of Israel he illustrates by a 
double metaphor. 


i. When the heave-offering was offered, the whole lump of dough acquired 
sacredness from the fact that a portion of it was sanctified to the Lora. So with 
Israel. Their first-fruits — Abraham and their patriarchal fathers — were holy, and 
their holiness was ideiilly attributable to all the race. 

ii. The second metaphor has a wider applicability. The root of the olivo-troo 

is the source of its fruitfulness ; but if some of its branches lose their fruitfuhiess 
and become withered, they arc lopped off and arc replaced by grafts of the wild 
olive, which then shares the richness of the tree. Such withered branches were the 
present unbeheving majority of Israel. That they should be lopped off is a jiart of 
God’s just and nece.ssarv severity. To explain this truth — to bring it homo to the 
pained and angry consciousness of his people — has been ono of his objects in this 
great Epistle , and he has carriod it out, at whatever cost, with a most unflinching 
sincerity. But meanwhile, if the Gentiles in their turn were tempted to assume 
the airs of particularism with which the Jews had so long gloried over them, what 
a warning should be conveyed to them by the state of things here shadowed forth ! 
^d how much consolation might the Jew find in this metaphor to revive the faint- 
ing hopes of 1^ patriotism, and to alleviate his wounded pride of nationality by 
gentler and holier thoughts ! For Christ, after all, was a rod of the stem of Jesse, 
and a branch out of his roots. The Gentiles were admitted into the Church through 
the vestibule of the Temple. With ^e Jews had remained till this moment the 
oracles of God. In J udaism — its pririlegcs, its promises, its prophooios — were the 
germs of Christi^ity. The new nch fruitfulness of the Gentiles was drawn from 
the tree into which they had been grafted. Little cause had they to boast against 
the natural branches. Deep cause had they to take warning by the fate which 
those branches had undergone. They, in their turn, bo lopped off, and — 

though here the metaphor as such breaks down — ^tho oM branches might be gprafted into 
their proper pl^ once more.* Let them remember that faith was the source of 
then* new privileges, as the want of it had caused the ruin of those whom they 
replaced ; let them not be high-minded, but fear.* 


1 xi. l-H. 

tlM other, it 
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Tlie conclnding words of this section of the Epistle open a glorious per« 
spectivo of nltunate hope for all whose hearts are sufficiently large and 
loying to accept it. He calls on the brethren not to ignore the mystery that 
the partial hardening of Israel should only last till the fulness of the 
Gentiles should come in ; and he appeals to Scripture (Isa. lix. 20) to sup- 
port his prophecy that ** all Israel shall bo saved,” beloved as they are for the 
sake of their fathers as regards the election of grace, though now alienated 
for the blessing of the Gentiles as regards the Gospel. 

For God’s gifts and calling admit of no revocation ; once given, they are given 
for over.' Once themselves disobedient, the Gentiles were now pitied in con- 
sequence of the disobedience of the Jews; so the Jews were now disobedient, but 
wlien the pity shown to the Grentiles had achieved their full redemption, the Jews 
in turn should share in it.® “ For” — such is the grand conclusion of this sustained 
exposition of the Divine j)uri> 0 Re 8 — “ God shut up all into disobedience,* that He 
might show mercy unto all.” — Many are anxious, in accordance with their theo- 
logical views, to weaken or explain away the meaning of these words ; to show that 
“all” docs not really mean “aU” in the glad, though it does in the gloomy 
clause ; or to show that “ having mercy upon all ” is quite consistent with the final 
min of tho vast majority. Be that as it may, the Ai)ostlc, as he contemplates the 
universality of free redeeming grace, bursts into a pman of praise and prophecy : 
“ O the depth of the riches, and wisdom, and knowledge of God ’ how unsearchable 
are His judgments, and untrackable His ways! For who ever fatliomedthe mind 
of the Lord, or who ever became His counsellor? Or who gave Him first, and it 
shall be repaid to him ? For from Him, and through Him, and unto Him are all 
things. To Him be glory for ever. Amen.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FRUITS OP FAITH. 

“ La foi justifie quand il opero, mais il n’op^re quo par la charity ” (Queenel). 

“ Not that God doth require nothing unto happiness at the hands of man save 
only a naked belief (for hope and cliarity wo may not exclude), but that without 
)>elief all other things are os nothing; and it is tho ground of those other divine 
virtues” (Hooker, Ace/, ib/, I, xi. G). 

^ “ Faith doth not shut out repentance, hope, love, dread, and the fear of God, to be 
joined with faith in every man thiit is justified; but it shutteth them out from the 
office of justifying ” {Homihj of Salcation^ pt. i). 

[ft is needless to point out that the sense of the word “faith ” in these passages 
is by no moans tho Pauline sense of tho word.”] 

At this point there is a marked break in tho letter, and wo feel tliat tlie 
writer has now accomplished tho main object for which he wrote. But to 

^ Hos. xiii. 14, “ I will redeem them from death . . • re|>entanoe shall be hid 
from mine eyes.” 

® XL 41. If, as in this explanation, the comma is placed after 4irriSi}m,ih6 eonnexion 
of TiJ» vnnifHf ikin 18 vory awkw*iird, and almost un^miwlleled. On the other hand, the 
^^thesis is spoiled if we place the comma after ikiti, and render it, “ So they too now 
disbelieved (or disobeyed) too pity shown to yon.” 

* In the doclaratoiy sense. 
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kliiSj as to all Ills letters, ho adds those noble practical exhortations, which are 
thus made to rest, not on thoir own force and beauty, but on the securer basis 
of the principles which ho lays down in the doctrinal portion. No one felt 
more deeply than St. Paul that it requires great principles to secure our 
faithfulness to little duties, and that every duty, however apparently 
insignificant, acquires a real grandeur when it is regarded in the light of those 
principles from which its fulfilment springs. Since, then, the mercy and pity 
of God, as being the source of His free grace, have been dwelt upon throughout 
the Epistle, St. Paul begins the practical part of it — “ I exhort you therefore, 
brethren, by the compassions of God” — for these, and not tlie difficult 
doctrines of election and reprobation, are prominent in his mind — to present 
your bodies, not like the dead offerings of Heathenism or Judaism, but “a 
Umng sacrifice, holy, well-pleasing to God — your reasonable service, and not to 
be conformed to this world, but to be transformed * in the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may discriminate what is the will of Gk)d, good and acceptable to 
Him, and perfect.” 

This general exhortation is then carried into details, unsystematically 
indeed, and even unsyntactically, but with an evident rush and glow of 
feeling which gives to the language a perfection transcending that of conscious 
art. 2 The prevalent thought is the duty of love ; — to the brethren, love without 
dissimulation; to the Church, love without struggling self-assertion; 
to the civil power, love without fear ; to the world, love without despising its 
rights or mingling with its immoralities.^ First, by the grace given to him, 
ho urges them not to be high-minded above what they ought to bo minded, 
but to mind to be soberminded,^ each in porportion to their Gk)d-apportioned 
receptivity of faith ; ” and he illustrates and enforces this duty of modest 
simplicity in the fulfilment of their mutual ministries,^ by touching once more 
on the apologue of the body and the members,® which he has already applied 
in his Letter to the Corinthians. The moral of the metaphor is that “ Diversity 
without unity is disorder; unity without diversity is death.” ^ Then with 
a free interchange of participles, infinitives, and imperatives, and with a mixture 
of general and special exhortations, he urges them to love, kindliness, zeal, 
hope, patience, prayer, generosity, forgiveness, sympathy, mutual esteem, self- 


^ Ver. 2, aver^fjLaTi^eaOff fashioned in accordance uerafiop^v<r0«, “irans-forwicd.” 
Sx^ipui, as in Phil. ii. 8, is the outwanl, transitory fashion; #top^Tj, the abiding and 
substantial form. 


2 Ver. 3, fiTj vrrefxftpoveiy wap o Bel oAAa t^poveiy eif tJ» <ranftp6vtiy. 

^ Lange ad Toe. ^ xu. 8. 

® In yer. 6 the “prophecy [i.e., high Christian teaching] according to the proportion 
of faith” (irar^ riiv apoXoyiav Tij? Tricrrtun) means that the Christian teacher is to keep 
within the limits of his gift assigned him by his individuality (Tholuck), t.c., not to push 
his as a preacher into disproxioriionate prominence (Deut, xviii, 18). The 

objective sense of iriVn? as a body of doctrines is later. Hence the common rule of 
explaining Scripture, “according to the analog of faith,” though most true and 
necessa^, is a rni8^|dication of the original meaning of the phrase. 

iirp! The conception of Christian fellowship inyolves both unity and variety. 

rhe Spint resolves the variety into unity, intro<1uceB variety into the unity, and 
reconciles unity to itself through variety ” (Baur). 
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rostmint, the steady love of God, the steady loathing of erih the deliberate 
victory of virtue over vice. It is clear that the dangers which he most 
apprehended among the Roman Chnstians wore those exacerbations which 
spring from an unloving and over-bearing self-confidence; but he gives 
a general form to all his precepts, and the chapter stands nniivalled as a 
spontaneous sketch of the fairest graces which can adorn the C^bristian 
life.^ 

Tlie first part of the thirteenth chapter has a more obviously special bear- 
ing. It is occupied by a very earnest exhortation t« obedience towards the 
civil power, based on the repeated statements that it is ordained of God ; that 
its aim is the necessary suppression of evil ; that it was not, under ordinary 
circumstances, any source of terror to a blameless life ; and that it should be 
obeyed and respected, not of unwilling compulsion, but as a matter of right 
and conscience.^ This was, indeed, the reason why they paid taxes, ^ and why 
the payment of them should be regarded as a duty to God.* 

The warmth with which St. Paul speaks thus of the functions of civil 
governors may, at first sight, seem surprising, when we remember that a 
Helius was in the Prsefecture, a TigeUinus in the PraBtorium, a Gessius Florus 
in the provinces, and a Nero on the throne. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind tliat the Neronian persecution had not yet broken out; and that 
the iniquities of individual emperors and individual governors, while it had 
free rein in every question wliich affected their greed, their ambition, or their 
lust, had not as yet by any means destroyed the magnificent ideal of Roman 
Jjaw, If thoro were bad rulers, there were also good ones. A Cicero as well 

1 xii. 1 — 21. As regartls sj^ecial expressions in tliis chapter, we may notice — ver. 9, 
atroanryourre? “ loathing ico,UtaJfte»oi, “bridal intimacy with.” Ver. 10, rjfi^iXaStk^ 
♦^lAoorofryoi, “ love youT brethren in the faith as though they were brethren m blood;* 
npoTryov/ieyoit Vulg. invicein praeiTHWiUes^'^ “ anticipating one another, and going before 
one another as guides in giving honour” (ver. 11). The evidence between the readings, 
Kaiptp, “ serving the opportunity,” and Kvp.o., “ the Ix)rd,” is very nicely balanced, but 
probably rose from the abbreviation ^pw. The other clause is, In zealous work not 
slothful; Wling in spirit ” (cf. the W'aj, “a prophet”). Inver. 13, “memories,*’ 

can hardly be the true reading. Inver. 14, the “pursuing hospitality,” may 

have suggested the thought of Si<aKovTaif “ iiersecutors ; ” ver. IG, rot^ Tturttyo*^ ovrairayofttp%n 
is either “ modestissiiuorum exompla sectantes” (Grot.), “letting the lowly lead you 
with them by the hand” (w<wc.), or “humilibus rebus obsecundante^” “going along 
with lowly things” {nmt.), Ver. 19, Sore r6irot> rfi hpyfii either (1) “Give place for the 
divine wrath to work” (Chrys., Aug,, &c.) ; or (2), “Give room to your own anger” — 
t.r., defer its outbreak — this, however, would be a Latinism, “irae spatiiim dare (c£. 
Virg. iv. 433); or (3) “Give place to, yield befow, the wrath of your enemy.** 
The first is right. Ver. “coals of fire *' (Prov. xxv. 21, 22) to melt him to penitenoe 
and beneficent shame. The chapter is full of beautiful trilogies of expression. 

^ xiii. 5, ixi'dyiq) (7, 8, Aug.) virord<r<r«(r9« (P, £, F, O, Vul^., Luther), ** Yield^ to 
necessity.** “Pray for the established Government,** said Kabbi Chaneensk, “for with- 
out it men would eat one another ’* (Abk6da Zara^ f. 4, 1). Josephus calls Judaa tho 
Gaulonite “ the author of the fourth sect of .Tewish philoso^y,” who have “ an mviblablo 
attachment to liberty,** and say that God is to be the only Ruler (Anff. xxiii. 1, 5.6), 

3 xni. 6, T€X<tr« is the indicative ; not, as in the A.V., an imperative (Matt. rvii. 21). 
In ver. 4 the fj^axaipa refers to the Jtia ffladii. A provincial ^vemor on starting was 
presented with a dagger by the Em^ror. Trajan, in giving it, used the woi:ds— iVo 
me : si merear, fn me.** 

^ giii. W. 
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as a Vorros liad oneo ])aen provincial governors ; a Barca Soi'anus as well as a 
Felix. The Rouian government, corrnpt as it often was in special instances, 
was yet the one grand power which held in check the anarchic forces which 
but for its control were “nursing the impatient earthquake.” If now and 
then it broke down in minor matters, and more rarely on a large scale, yet the 
total area of legal prescriptions was kept unravaged by mischievous injustice. 
St. Paul had himself suffered from local tyranny at Philippi, but on the 
whole, up to this time, he had some reason to be grateful to the impartiality of 
Roman law. At Corinth he had been protected by the disdainful justice of 
Gallic, at Ephesus by the sensible appeal of the public secretary; and not 
long afterwards ho owed liis life to the soldier-like energy of a Lysias, and 
the impartial protection of a Festus. and even of a Felix. Xav, even at his 
first trial his undefended innoeenee prevailed not only over all t ho public 
authority which could l>e an’aycd against him by Sadducean priests and 
a hostile Sanhedrin, but even over the secret influence of an Aliturus and a 
Poppaea. Xor had the Jews any reason to be fi'etful and insubordinate. If 
the ferocity of Sejanus and the alann of Claudius had caused them much 
suffering at Rome, yet, on the other hand, they had been protected by a 
Julius and an Augustus, and they were in possession of legal immunities 
which gave to their religion the recognised dignity of a religio licita. It may 
safely be said that,' in many a great city, it was to the inviolable strength and 
grandeur of Roman law that they owed their very existeneo; because, bad it 
not been for the protection thus afforded to them, they might liavo been liable 
to perish by the exterminating fury of Pagan populations by whom they were 
at once envied and disliked.^ 

No doubt the force of these considerations would be fully felt by those 
Jews who had profited by Hellenistic culture. It is obvious, however, that 
St. Paul is here dealing with religious rather than with political or even theo- 
cratic prejudices. The early Church was deeply affected by Essene and 
Ebionitic elements, and St. PauVs enforcement of the truth that the civil 
power derives its authority from Gud, x>oint8 to the antithesis that it was iiot 
the mere vassalage of the devil. It was not likely that at Rome there should 
be any of that zealot fanaticism which held it unlawful for a Jew to recognise 
any other earthly ruler besides Gud, and looked on the payment of tribute as 
a sort of apostasy.^ It is far more likely that the Apostle is striving to 
counteract the restless insubordination which might spring from tha preva- 
lence of chiliastic notions such as those which we find in the Clementine 
Homilies, that “ the present world with all its earthly powers is the kingdom 
of the devil,” and that so far from regarding the civil governor as “the 
minister of God for good,” the child of the future could only lo<»k upon him 
as the embodied representative of a spiritual enemy. This unpractical and 
dualistic view might even claim on its side certain phrases alluding to the 

later Rabbi* found it neceggary to gay, with Shemuel, “The law of the 
Gentile kingdom ig vaUd ” {Babha Kama, f. 113, 1). 

2 Matt. xxii. 17, 
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moral w?oke(biofls of tlio world, which had a wholly different application;' 
and therefore Paul, with his usual firmness, lays down in unmistakable terms 
the rule which, humanly speaking, could alone save the rising Church from 
utter extinction — the rule, namely, of holding aloof from political distur- 
bances. On the whole, both Jews and Christians had learnt the lesson well, 
and it was, therefore, the more necessary that the good effects of that faithful 
fulfilment of the duties of citizenship, to which both Jewish historians and 
Christian Fathers constantly appeal, should not be obliterated by the fanatical 
theories of incipient Manichees. 

The question a? to the payment of civil dues leads St. Paul naturally to 
speak of Ihe payment of other dues. Tlic one debt whicli the Christian owes 
to all men is the debt of love — that love wbieh prcvdiis ns from all wrong- 
doing; and Is therefore the fulfilment of the law. To this love ho invites them 
in a powerful appeal, founded on the depth of the night and the nearness of 
the dawn, so tliat it was high time to put away the works of darkness and put 
on the arms of light ^ — nay, more, to put on, as a close-fitting robe, by close 
spiritual communion, the Lord Jesns Christ Himself.^ 

Tlie fourteenth chapter again reveals the existence of Ebionitic elements 
in the Roman Church. In a strange city, and especially if he were ont free, 
a scrupulous Jew, uninfluenced by Hellenism, would find it so impossible to 
fulfil tlio requirements of the IjUW respecting clean and unclean meats, and 
still more tbe many minute additions which Rabbinic Pharisaism had made to 
those requirements, tliat he would be forced either to sacrifice his convictions, 
or to reduce his diet to the simplest elements. As St. Paul does not allude 
to the Law, it is probable that he is here deabng with scruples even more 
deeply seated. His object is to reconcile the antagonistic feelings of two 
classes of Christians, whom ho calls respectively the “ strong ” and the “ weak.” 
Tlio “ strong ” regarded all days as equally sacred, or, as the weak ” would 
have said, as equally profane ; whereas the “ weak ” surrounded the Sabbath 
and the Jewish festivals with regulations intended to secure their rigid observ- 
ance.^ Again, the strong ” ate food of every description without the smaUesi 
scruple, whereas the “ weak ” looked on all animal food with such disgust 
and suspicion that they would eat nothing but herbs.^ It is obvious that in 
adopting so severe a course they went far beyond the requirements of Ijovit- 

' John xii. 31, 6 apxuv rov Kovfiov rovrov : Eph. ii, 2, tw* apxorra tfown'mf rw a^pot. 

2 xiii. 12, or “the deeds of light” {rpya, A, D, E). 

^ Of. Ottl. lil* 27, XptOTTil' 

^ Rom. xiv. C. The words, “ and he who rewmleth not the day, to the Lord he doth 
not reganl it,” are omitted by h, A, B, C, D, E, F, Q, Vet., It,, Vulg., Copt On the 
other hand, the Sjriac has it, and the omission may be due to the konupddeufym of n 
or to doctrinal prejudices, which regarded the clause as dangerous. The claaae is flu- tM 
liberal to have oeen inserted by a second- centu^ scribe ; but even if it be the 

principle which it involves is clearly implied in the first half of the verse, and in the 
previous verse. 

^ Seneca tells us that in his youth he had adopted from his Pythageiean ieaehcr 
Botion the practice of vegetarianism, but his father made him give it up beeanw H 
rendered him liable to tbe suspicion of foreign superstitions birobably Judai^L See 
Seekm after Chd, p. 15, 
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ism, and when wo find the very same views and practices existing in Rome 
during the next century,^ it is hardly possible to avoid the suspicion that the 
Judaic Christianity of these ** weak ” brethren was tinged with those Essone, 
Phrygian, or Pythagorean elements which led them to look on the material 
and the sensuous as something intrinsically dangerous, if not as positively 
evil. Epiphaniiis says that Ebion visited ^^mo ; ^ and although it is more 
than doubtful whetlier there ever was such a person, yet the statement shows 
the prevalence of such views. Now one of the Ebionitic principles was that 
all meat is impure, ^ and in the Clementine Homilies the eating of meat is 
attributed to impure demons and bloodthirsty giants ; and the Apostle Peter 
is made to say to Clement that he makes use only of bread and olives and 
(sparingly) of other vegetables ” ^ — a tradition which we also find attaclied by 
Clemens of Alexandria to the names of St. Matthew and James the Lord’s 
brother, and the latter we are told drank no wine or strong drink.® It is very 
possible that St. Paul did not see the necessity of formally warning the Roman 
Christians against the tendency to dualism. Tliis might be the subterranean 
origin of wrong notions long before it had risen into clear consciousness. 
What St. Paul did see was the danger that if “the weak’’ prevailed, Chris- 
tianity might be frittered away into a troublesome and censorious extcmalism ; 
or that the “ strong ” might treat their weaker brethren with a rough and 
self -exalting contempt which would either put force on tender consciences, or 
create a permanent disruption between the different members of the Church.^ 
Ho treats the difficulty in the same masterly manner — broad yet sympa- 
thetic, inflexible in convictions yet considerate towards prejudices — which 
he had already displayed in dealing with a similar question in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians. But the difference between the tone adopted in tliis 
chapter and that in the Epistle to the Galatians is very remarkable, and 
shows the admirable tact and versatility of the Apostle. He is there es- 
tablishing the rights of Christian freedom against the encroachnients of 
Pharisaism, so that the assertion of the liberty of the Gentiles was a matter 
of essential importance. He therefore speaks, as it was a duty to speak, 
with an almost rough contempt of attaching any vital importance to “ beg- 
garly elements.” Here his tone is altogether different, because his object 
is altogether different, as also were his readers. The to enjoy our 

liberty he can here in the most absolute manner assume. As to the merit 
of the particular scrupulosities which were in vogue among the weak, he 
lias no occasion to do more than imply his own indiffei*enco. What is here 
necessary is to wani the “ strong ” not to be arrogant in tlieir condemna- 
Hons, and the “weak” not to bo supercilious in their self-esteem. Ho has 
shown the universality of guilt, and the universality of grace, and ho has 
now to show the sacred duty of unanimity among those thus universally 

* The Ebiouite« regarded the Sabbath as the holiest command of the Jewish religion. 

2 XXX. 18. 8 Epiphan. JTaer. xxx. 15. 

fi V 1-9 • Vi 12 ^ 23 ; Brut, i. 85a 
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called, defending this unanimity against censoriousnoss on the one hand, and 
against disdain on the other. 

He does not attempt to conceal the bent of his own sympathies ; he de- 
clares himself quite unambiguously on the side of the “ strong.” The life of 
the Christian is a life in Clirist, and rises transcendontly above the minutim 
of ritual, or the self -torments of asceticism. “ The kingdom of Grod ” — such 
is the great axiom which ho lays dowm for the decision of all such questions— 
“ is not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” Tlio “ strong,” therefore, in St. Paul’s jutlgment, were in the right, 
lint, for this very reason, it was necessary to warn them against the contemp- 
tuous assertion of their superior wisdom. 

i. Let each party follow their own course if they believe it U) l>e the best, hut 
let each abstain from the guilt and folly of condemning the other. God, not man, 
is the judge, by whose judgment each man stands or falls. Nay, he shall stand, for 
God is able to make him stand. Conceited illuminism is as deep an offence against 
charity as saintly self-satisfaction. The firet counsel, then, on which he strongly 
insists is mutual forbearance, the careful avoidance of arguments and discussions 
al)Out disputed points. Let there he no intolerant scrupulosity, and no uncharitable 
disdain, hut an avoidance of dispute and a reciprocal recognition of honest convic- 
tions. These differences are not about essentials, and it is not for an}' man to adopt 
a violently dogmatic or uncharitably contemptuous tone towards those who differ 
from himself respecting them. The party-spirit of religious bodies too often finds 
the fuel for its burning questions in mere weeds and straw. ^ 

ii. The second counsel is the cultivation of careful consideration which shall not 
shock tender consciences ; it is, in short, condescendence towards the weakness of 
others, a willingness to take less than our due, and a readiness to waive our own 
rights,* and enjoy as a private possession between ourselves and God the confidence 
of our faith. His owm positive and sacred conviction is that these rules about food 
are unessential ; that no food is intrinsically unclean. But if by acting on this con- 
viction we lead others to do the same, in spite of the protest of their consciences, 
then for a paltr>' self-gratification w'e are undoing God's work, and slaying a soul 
for which Christ dit'd.'-* Bather than do this, rather than place a needless stumbling- 
block in any Clirislian's path, it were well neither to eat meat nor to drink wine, 
because Christian love is a thing more precious than even Christian liberty.^ 

iii. His third counsel is the obedience to clear convictions.^ Happy the man 
who has no scruples as to things intrinsically harmless. But if another cannot 

* xiv, 1 — 12, irpo<rXogx^ai'c<r4<r, ** take by the hand **not by 
way of criticising for them their scrupulous niceties ” (Tholuckj. 

* 2iry<caTa^<wri9 (see Rom. XV. 1), cAainrouo^at (John iii. 30), iHTTepctirfiat (Phil. iv. 12 ; 1 
Cor. vi. 7) ; three great Christian conceptions which have in the practice of “religions” 
iwrties become perilously obsolete. 

3 1 Cor. viii. 13. 4 xiv. 13 21 

4 Augustine’s “Omnis infideliiira vita, peccatum est” is an instsince of the many 
extrava^iant inferences which are the curw of theology, and which arise from recklessly 
tearing words from the context, and pushing them beyond their legitimate significance. 
Wo have no right to apply the text apart from the circumstances to which it imme^tcly 
refers. As a universal principle it is only applicable to the jmrty of which the AposUe is 
speaking. When applied analogically, faith ” can here only be taken to mean “ the 
moral conviction of the rectitude of a mode of action” (Ohiys., De Wette, Meyer, &c.). 
To pervert the meaning of texts, as is done so universally, is to make a bad play upon 
words. Our Art. XUI. does not in the least exclude the yxissibility of ^rrcilta pmctmrM 
even in heathens (see Rom. ii. 6—15). If Ax^stlne meant that oven the morality and 
virtue of pagans, heretics, Ac., is sin, his axiom is not only morose and repellent, Phari- 
saical and anti-scriptural, but historically, spiritually, and morally false. 
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emancipate himself from these scmples, however needless, and exhibits in his own 
conduct the same freedom in defiance of his scruples, then he stands self-condemned. 
^Vhy? Because in that case ho is acting falsely to that faith which is the ruling 
principle of his Christian life, and whatsoever is not of faith, — whatsoever involves 
the life of self, and not tlie life of Clirist— is sin.^ 

The true principle, then, is that we ought not to please ourselves, oven as Christ 
pleased not Himself, but to bear the infirmities of the weak, and aim at mutual 
edification. This is the lesson of Scripture, and he prays that the God of tlmt 
patience and comfort which it is the object of Scripture to inspire, may give them 
mutual unanimity in Jesus Christ. And addressing alike the “weak” Judaizers 
and the strong*’ Gentiles, he concludes his advice with the same general precept 
with which ho began, “Whei-efore take one another by the hand, as Christ also 
took us by the liand for the glor}’ of God.”* 

And Christ had thus sot liis example of love and help to both the great divisions 
of the Clmroh. IL' had hocomo the minister of the oirenmoisirm on behalf of 
God’s truth, to fulfil the promise made to the fathers; and to the Gentiles out of 
compassion. Christ therefore had shown kindness to both, and that the Gentiles 
wore indood r Tuhinocd in this kindness — which, perhaps, in their pride of liberty 
thc}^ did not always feel inclined to extend to their weaker brethren — ho further 
proves by an appeal to Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and the Psalms.® The last citation 
ends with the words ** shall hope,” and he closes this section with yet another 
prayer that the God of hope would fill them with all joy and peace in believing, 
that they might abound in hope in the power of the Holy Ghost. 

But once more lie takes up the pen to assure them of his oonfidenco in 
them, and to apologise for the boldness of his letter. His plea is that he 
wished to fulfil to the utmost that ministry to the Gentiles which be liero calls 
a priestly miuistiT, because he is as it were instnnnental in presenting the 
Gentiles as an acceptable offering to God.^ Of this Apostnlate (giving all 
the glory to God) — of the signs by which it liad been accompanied—of the 
width of its range, from Jemsalem to lllyricnm — he may make a hnmble 
boast. 


And he is still ambitious to preach in regions where Christ has not been named. 
He will not stay with them, because he has seen enough of the evil caused hy those 
who built on a founckition which they had not laid ; but he has often felt a strong 
desire to visit them on his way to Spain,® and after a paitial enjoyment of their 
society,® to be furthered on his journey by their assistance. Ho has hitherto been 
prevented from taking that journey, but now — since for the present his duties in the 
East are over— he hopes to carry it out, and to gi’atify his earnest desire to see them. 
At present, however, he is about to start for Jerusalem, to accompany the deputies 
who are to convey to the poor saints there that temporal gift from the f^ristians of 
Macedonia and Acliaia which is after all but a small recognition of the spiritual 
gifts which the Gentiles have received from them. When this task is over ho will 

* xiv. 22, 23. It is at tliis point that some MSS. jdaoe the doxology of xvi. 25—27 ; 
but this would he a most awkward break between the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters, 
and the reasons for regarding the fifteenth chapter as spurious seem to me to be wliolly 
inconclusive. 

2 XV. 1-8. 8 Dent. xxHi. 48 ; Ps. xviii. 49 ; exvii. 1 ; Isa. xi. 10. 

* xy. 16, apovpyovvra. It is a otr. Xrf 6 f^rv 0 v not due to any sacrificial oonoeption of the 
Ohnstian ministry (of which there is not in St. Paul so much as a single traoe), but to 
the particular illustration which he here adopts. 

. 8 XV. 24 omit (Xevtrofiat vpin v/yiaj with all ^e best MSS. Having a d^lre for many 
years jmst to come to you whenever I journey into Spain.** 

® airo t^ipavt non quantum vellem sed quanta uceret ” (Grot.), 
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turn his faco towards Spain, and visit them on his way, and he is confident that he 
shall come in the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of Josos Christ. He, there- 
fore, earnestly entreats their piuyex-s that he may be rescued from the perils which 
ho knows await him from the Jews in Jerusalem, and that the contribution due to 
his exertions may bo favourably received by the saints, that so by God’s will ho 
may come to them in joy, and that they may mutually refresh each othcr.^ “ And 
the God of peace be with you all. Amen.”® 

There in all probability ended the Epistle to the Homans. I liave already 
given abundant reason in support of the ingenious conjecture^ tliat the 
greater part of the sixteenth chapter was addressed to the Ephesian Church.* 
Even a careless reader could scarcely help observing wliat we should not at all 
have conjectured from the earlier part of the Epistle that there were schisms 
and scandals (17 — 20) in the Roman Church, and teachers who deliberately 
fomented them, slaves of their own belly, and by their plausibility and 
flattery deceiving tbe hearts of the simple.^ Nor, again, can any one miss the 
fact that the position of the Apostle towards his correspondents in verse 19 is 
far more severe, paternal, and authoritative than in the other diapters. If — 
as is surely an extremely reasonable supposition — St. Paul desired other 
Churches besides the stranger Church of Rome to reap the benefit of his 
ripest thoughts, and to read the maturest statement of the Gospel which he 
preached, then several copies of the main part of the Epistle must have been 
made by tbe amanuenses, of whom Tertius was one, and whose services the 
Ajxostle was at that moment so easily able to procure. In that case nothing is 
more likely than that the terminations of the various copies should have 
varied with the circumstances of the Churches, and nothing more possible 
than that in some one copy tbe various terminations should have been care- 
fully preserved. Wo have at any rate in this hypothesis a simple explanation 
of the thrbo final benedictions (20, 24, 27) wliicli occur in this chapter alone. 

The fullest of the Apostle’s letters concludes with the most elalmrate of 
his doxologies.® 

^ XV. 32, Koi avvaLvafr 9 »cw(Mu vfA.lv is oznittcil by B. 

• XV. 3—33. • First made by SchuU. 

^ We may be very thankful for its preservation, as it has a deep i>er3onal interest. 
On deaconesses see Bingham i, 334—^. l*hocbc was probably a widow. Verse 4, 
vrrt^Kovt **laid their own necks under the axe,” a probable nllusiou to some risk at 
Corinth (Acts xviiL 12 ; xix. 32). In verse 5 the true readi^ is 'Atriar. Verse 7, 
<rvyaixf^aXi^ovi — probably at Ephesus, <»» rwt a rcKrroAocv, ** iUustrious among the 

missionaries of the truth ” (2 C^r. viii. 23 ; Acts xiv. 4), in the less restricted aense of 
the word. It is hardly conceivable that St* Paul would make it a merit that the 
Apostles knew ^em ana thought highly of them (Gab i ii)— verse 13. BufiuL perhaps 
one of the sons of Simon of Oyrene (Hark xv. 22) — verse 14. Hermas, not the author 
of The Shepherd^ who could hardly have been bom at this time. Verse 13, 

1 Thess. V. 26 ; 1 Pet. v, 14 ; Luke vii. 45. The attempted identifioation of Tu^xxt witii 
Silas, because the Hebrew for Tertius sounds like Silas, is one of the imbeoilitiee 

of fanciful exegesis. Ou such names as Tryphena and Tryphosa, voluptuous in sound 
and base in meaning, which may have su^esied to St. Paul the levntmms iw Kwnr ** • 
sort of noble paronomasic^ see Merivale, Mi$t, vi. 260, and Wordsworth, od he* 

• Phil. iii. 2, 18 ; 2 Cor. xi. 

• *‘\^^ethe^ the I^istle proceeded in two forms from the Apostle’s the on# 

^Mlng with chapter xiv. and the doxology, the other extended by the addithm of the two 
last ohaptersi or whether any other more satiafaotory ex|danation oan be offered of the 
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“ Now to Him who is able to establish you according to my Gospel, Wii vAo 
preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mvstery, buried in 
silence in eternal ages, but manifested now and made knowm by the prophetic 
Scriptures, according to the command of the Eternal God unto obedience to the 
faith to ali nations : — To the only wise God, through Jesus Christ— to whom be the 
glory for ever. Amen.”* 


CHAPTER XL. 

THE LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 

Show me some one person fonned according to the principles he professes. 
Show me one who is sick and happy ; in danger and happy ; dying ana happy ; 
exiled and happy ; disgi-aced and happy.” — Epictetus. 

It was now about the month of February, A.D. 58, and the work which St. 
Paul had set before him at Corinth was satisfactorily concluded. Having 
been nine months in Europe,^ he was anxious to get to Jerusalem by the Pass- 
over, and intended , to sail straight from Corinth to one of the ports of 
Palestine. Eveiy preparation was made ; it almost seems that he had got on 
board ship; when he was informed of a sudden® plot on the part of the Jews 
to murder him. As to all the details we are left in the dark. We know that 
the previous plot of the Jews, nearly five years earlier,^ had been foiled by the 
contemptuous good sense of Gallio ; but even if their revenge were otherwise 
likely to be laid aside, we cannot doubt that ample fuel had since been heaped 
upon the smouldering fire of their hatred. From every seaport of the 
jEgean, from the highlands of Asia Minor, from its populous shores, from 
Troas under the shadows of Mount Ida, to Athens under the shadow of Mount 
Pentelicus, they would hear rumours of that daring creed which seemed to 
trample on all their convictions, and fling to the Gentiles their most cherished 
hopes. The Jewish teachers who tried to hound the Judaising Christians 
against St. Paul would stand on perfectly good terms with them, and these 
Judaisers would take a pleasure in disseminating the deadliest misrepresenta- 
tions of Paul’s doctrine and career. But apart from all misrepresentation, 
his undeniable arguments were quite enough to madden them to frena^. We 


phenomenon of omission, repetition, transposition, authenticity, must be left for further 
investigation.” Westcott (Vaughan’s i2o?nans, p. xxv.). One theoiy is that xii. — xiv. 
were substituted later for iv. xvi, and then both were accumulated in one copy with 
some modifications. 

* Cf. Eph. iii. 20, 21. The text, as it stands, involves an anaeoluthon, since tho ^ 
should properly be Utivta. Tholuck, &c., think that the Apostle was led by the paren- 
thesis from a doxology to God to a doxology to Christ. It may be that he meant to 
insert the word but lost sight of it in the length of the sentence. Here, as in 
Hab. iii. 6, the word is used in two consecutive clauses, where in the first clause 
all are agreed that it cannot mean ” endless” since it speaks of things which have 
alrea^ come to an end. 

* He left Ephesus before the Pentecost of AD. 57« 

* Acts XX. 3, avdy«r0<a. ytvotUvyfS* t A.D. 53« 
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may be sure that St. Paul taught as he wrote, aud since we have noticed it as 
a characteristic of his intellect that he is haunted by words and expressions,^ 
we might iufer, d ^priori, even if it were not abundantly evident in his 
writings, that he is still more powerfully possessed and absorbed by any 
tJu)t(>ghts which might have been forced into immediate prominence. We may 
regard it as psychologically certain that liis discourses at Corinth were the 
echo of the arguments which fill the two Epistles which he wrote at Corinth ; 
and to the Jews the conclusions which they were meant to establbh would be 
regarded as maddening blasphemies. “ There is neither Jew nor Gentile — 
where, then, is the covenant to Abraham and to his seed ? “ There is neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision — ^where, then, is Moses and all the splen- 
dour of Sinai? “Weak and beggarly elements” — are these the terms to 
apply to the inspired, sacred, eternal Thorah, in which God himself meditates, 
which is the glory of the world ? We are not surprised that the Jews should 
get up a plot. Paul, under the se^s of Roman authority, might be safe in 
the city, but they would avenge themselves on liim as soon as his ship had 
left the shore. The wealthy Jewish merchants of Corinth would find no diffi- 
culty in hearing of sailors and captains of country vessels who were sufficiently 
dependent on them to do any deed of violence for a small consideration. 

How was the plot discovered ? We do not know. Scenes of tumult, and 
hairbreadth escapes, and dangerous adventures, were so common in St. 
Paul’s life, that neither he, nor any one else, has cared to record their detiuls. 
We only know that, after sudden discussion, it was decided, that Paul, 
with an escort of the delegates, quite sufficiently numerous to protect him 
from ordinary dangers, should go round by Macedonia. The hope of reaching 
Jerusalem by the Passover had, of course, to bo abandoned ; the only chanco 
left was to got there by Pentecost. It was doubtless overruled for good that 
it should be so, for if St. Paul had been in the Holy City at the Passover he 
would have been mixed up by his enemies with the riot and massacre which 
about that time marked the insane rising of the Eg}q;>tian impostor who called 
himself the MessiaL* 

Of the seven converts* who accompanied St. Paul — Sosipater son of 
Pyrrhus,^ a Beroean, Aristarchus aud Secundus of Thessalonica, Gains of 
Derbe, Timotheus of Lystra, TjcMcus aud Trophimus of Ephesus, and Luke 
—all except the latter left him apparently at Philippi, and went on to Troas 
to await him there.^ St. Luke was closely connect^ with Philippi, wh^ Si. 

i F. #upm. pp. 273, 387, 407 ; tn/ro, pp. 616, 698. ^ Verse 3, iyiytro 

^ In verso 4 tuo reading, axpt ti 7 « 'A<na?, is not quite certain, since it is omitted in M, B, 
Coptic (both versions), and the Althiopic. Some, at any rate, of the converis^li^e, 
AristarohuB, and Tropldmus, if not others— acoompanied him all the way to Jerusalem'- 
xxi. 29, xxvii. 2, 1 Cor. xvi 3, 4. How is it that there were no Corinthian delegates? 
Had the largo promises of Corinth ended, after all, in words ? or did they entrust their 
contributions to some of the other deputies ? 

^ The was, porhu|>s, added to distinguish him from the Sosipater of Bom. xvi. 

21, M, A, B, H, B. 

6 Verse 5. If irpo9e^9o»^fc A, B, £,) be the right reading, Tyohicus and Trophimus 
must hove met Paul at Troas. 
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Pnul bad left biin ou bis fii-st visit,* aud ibo two stayed at tbe Roman colony 
to keep tbe Passover. Very bai)py, we may be sui*e, was that quiet time spent 
by St. Paul in tbo bosom of the Cburcb wliicb bo loved best of all — ^amid tbe 
most blameless aud tbe most warm-beartod of all bis converts. Yeai*s naost 
have elapsed before be again spent a Passover in circumstances so peaceful 
and happy.® 

Tbe eight days of tbe feast ended in that year ou Monday, April 3, aud ou 
tbe next day they set saiL Detained by calms, or contrary winds, they took 
five days^ to sail to Troas, and there they again stayed seven days.^ Tbe delay 
was singular, considering tbe baste with which tbo Apostle was pressing for- 
ward to make sure of being at Jerusalem by Pentecost. It was now about tbe 
lOtb of April, and as tbe Pentecost of that year fell on May 17, St. Paul, 
dependent as be was on tbe extreme uncertainties of ancient nangation, bad 
not a single day to spare. We may be quite sure that it was neither tbe 
splendour of the town, with its granite temples and massive gymnasium, that 
detained him, nor all tbe archaic and poetic associations of its neighbourhood, 
nor yet tbe loveliness of the groves and mountains and gleams of blue sea. 
Although bis former visits had been twice cut short — onco by the Macedonian 
vision, and once by his anxiety to meet Titus — it is even doubtful Avhether be 
would have been kept there by the interest which ho must have necessarily felt 
in tbe young and flourisbing Cburcb of a town which was one of tbe very few 
in which be bad not been subjected to persecution. Tbe delay was therefore 
probably due to tbe difficulty of finding or chartering a vessel such as they 
required.^ 

Be that as it may, bis week’s sojourn was marked by a scene which is 
l)eculiarly interesting, as one of tbe few glimpses of ancient Christian worship 
which the New Testament affords. Tbe wild disorders of vanity, fanaticism, an<l 
greed, which produced so strange a spectacle in tbe Church of Corinth, would 
give us, if we did not regard them as wholly exceptional, a most nufavourablo 
conception of these Sunday assemblies. Very different, happily, is tbo scene to 
which we are j^reseuted ou this April Sunday at Alexandi'ia Troas, A.D. 68.® 

It was an evening meeting. Whether at this period tbe Christians had 
already begun the custom of meeting twice — early in the morning, before 
dawn, to sing and pray, and late in tbe evening to partako of tbe Love Feast 
and the Iiord’s Supper, as they did some fifty years after this time in the 
neighbouring province olBitbypia we wre not tohl G reat obscurity hangs 
over the observance of the Lord’s day in the first century. The Jewish 


^ The hrst person plural is resumed in the narrative at ix. 5, having been abandoned 
at xvit' 17 . It IS now continued to tbe end of tbe Acts, and Luke seems to have remained 
with St. Paul to the last (2 Tim. iv. H). 

2 Lewin, FaMi Sacri^ § 1857. 

** It bad only taken them two dayf to sail from Troas to Ncapolis, the port of Philippi, 
on a former occasion, xvi, IL 

< Compare xx. 6, xxL 4, xxviiL 14. * 2 Cor. il 13. 

Sunday, even by Cliristians. rp tow ‘HA/ov AeyofUwp (Just 

7 Plin. Ep, X. *^Quod essent soUti stato die ante lucem coavenire . « . quibui 


• « ( 
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Christians doubtless continued to keep the Sabbath, but St. Paul reprobates 
the adoption of any such custom among the Gentiles; and, indeed, his 
language seems to show that he did not regard with favour any observance of 
times or seasons wliich savoured at all of Sabbatical scrupulosity.' All that 
we know is, tliat from the Resurrection onwards, the first day of the week waa 
signalised by special Christian gatherings for religious purposes, and that on 
tills particular Sunday evening the members of the Church of Troas were 
assembled, in aceortlance wdth ibeir usual ciistom, to jiartake of tlie l/ovo 
Feast, and to comnjcmorato the death of Christ in the Holy Communion.® 

The congregation may Imvo been all the more numerous because it was 
known that on the next day the Apostle and his !itiIo company would leave tlio 
place. They were gathered in one of those upper rooms on the third storey, 
which aro llic coolest and pleasantest part of an Eastern house. The labours 
of the day were over, and the sun had set, and as three weeks had now elapsed 
since the full moon of the Passover, there was but a pale crescent to dispel the 
darkness. But the upper room was full of lamjjs,^ and in the earnestness of 
his overflowing heart, Paul, knowing by many a mysterious intimation the 
dangers which were awaiting him, continued discoursing to them till midnight. 
On the broad sill of one of the open windows, of which the lattice or enclosing 
shutter had been flung wide open to catch the cool sea breeze, sat a boy named 
Eutyclius.^ The hour was very late, the discourse unusually long, the topics 
with which it dealt probably beyond his comprehension. Though he was 
sitting in the pleasantest place in the room, where ho would enjoy all the air 
there was, yet the heat of a crowded meeting, and the glare of the many lamps, 
and tljo nnbrokon stream of the speaker's utterance,^ sent the kd fa^t asleep. 
The grapliic description of St. Luke might almost make us believe that he had 
been watching biiu, not liking, and perhaps not near enough to awaken him, 
and yet not wholly iusensiblo of his danger, as fii^st of all he began to nod, 
then his head gradually sank down on his breast, and, at last, he fell with a 
rusli and cry from the third storey into the courtyard bimoath,® We can 
imagine the alarm and excitement by which the voice of the speaker was 
suddenly interrupted, as some of the congregation ran down the outside 
staircase 7 to see what had luippened. It was dark,® and the poor lad lay 


poractis morem Bibl discedendi fiiisse rursuaque cocimdi ad capiendum cibum, promiBcmim 
taiuen ot innoxium. 

' Eom. xiv. 5 ; Gal. iv. 10 ; Col. ii. 16. 

s This is impUed by tho expression w**- «A«<r« ipror. Of. the word 

Heb. X. 25, and (nJmfi?. 


^ * This is with St. Luke the oasuid incident mentioned by an eye-witneafi, on whoso 
mmd the scene was vividly impressed. Tho lamps are sufficiently accounted for by the 
them is valuable, as showing how little of secrew or 


darkness, but tho mention of 
disorder attended these late meetings, 
but it was not long before they did. 

< It is a common slave name, but nothing more is known of him. 

S ToO llavAov iiri irAcioi'. 

yeT,d, KaraA9^fitvvt<hryfffia$t: . . . Affb Tov Wiv Ww. cartt<ya«fratL (l ■ 

POX Bolcmmadeh^rt, Aristot. de /nsommw. ul Ac. ll • 

' Ai'affaff/x ii, 8 jieing now late at night, th< 

U U 


^ secreiw or 

They had not os yet become subjects of 8U8pioon» 


I the crescent moon must have tot* 
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senseless, and ‘‘ was taken up dead.” * A cry of horror and wailing rose from 
the bystanders; but Paul, going down-stairs, fell on him, and clasping his 
arms round him,- said, “ Do not bo alarmed, for his life is in him.” After he 
had calmed tlio excitement by this remark, ho left the lad to the effects of rest 
Riid quiet, and Dio kindly care, perhaps, of the deaconesses and other women 
who were present; for the narrative simply adds that the Apostle went up- 
stairs again, and after “breaking the bread,” words descriptive probably of 
the cucharistic consecration — and making a meal, wliich describes the subse- 
quent Agape, ho continued in friendly intercourse with the congregation till 
the dawn of day, and then went out. By that time Eutychus liad fully 
recovered. “They led the boy alive” — apparently into tlio upper cliamber — 
“ and were not a little comforted.” 

Next day the delegates — these “first Christian pilgidms to the Holy Land” 
— went down to their vessel to sail round Capo Lcctum, wdiilo Paul went by 
land^ across the base of the promontory to rejoin them at Assos. Whetlier ho 
had friends to visit on the way, or whether ho wished to walk those twenty 
miles through the pleasant oak-groves along the good Roman roads in silent 
commune with his own spirit, wo do not know. Natures like his, however 
strong may be their yearning for sympathy, yet often feel an imperious 
necessity for solitude. If he had heard the witty application by Stratonicus, 
of Homer’s line, 

'^Acro’ov t0" St Kfv OutTfrov 6Ktdpov rtpixoB* tKrjaty 

he might, while smiling at the gay jest directed against the precipitous descent 
from the town to the harbour, have thought that for him too — on his way to 
bonds and imprisonment, and perhaps to death itself — there was a melancholy 
meaning in the line.^ Passing betw^een the a ast sarcophagi in the street of 
tombs, and through the ancient gate which still stands in ruin, ho made liis 
Avay doAvn the steep descent to the port, and there found the vessel aAvaiting 
him. St. Luke, who was one of those on board, here gives a page of his diary, 
as the ship uringed her way among the isles of Greece. Tlio voyage seems to 
haA^e been entirely prosperous. The north-west Avinil Avliich prevails at tliat 
season would daily swell the great main-sail, and Avaft the vessel merrily 
through blue seas under the shadow of old poetic mounhiins, by famous cities, 
along the vernal shores. That same evening they arrived at Mitylono, the 
bright capital of Lesbos, the homo of Sappho and Alcams, and the cradle of 
lyric song. Here they anchored, because the moonless night rendered it unsofo 
to thread their coarse among the many intricacies of that sinuous coast. Next 

1 De Wette, Olshauaen, Meyer, Ewald, and many othen, take vticf^ to mean “ as 
dead,” “apparently dead,” “m a dead swoon,” inteiyretiiig this word by St. Paul’ii 
9op»j^l(r$€ . . . yap, but the rfyayov . . . ^mvra 01 V8. 12 BOemS to shoW St. Luko’ll 
meaning. 

^ imtrtaiiv , . . avfjiWfpiXafiwy, 1 Kings xvii. 21 } 2 Kings iv. 34. 

* V er. 11, icAaa-ac rbv apToy, teal ytverdpLtyof, 

* — possibly, but n<rt neoessarily, on foot. 

143. The pun may be freely rendered “ Go to Assos, if you want to meet 
your fa^. The Vulgate, too, oonfuaes the name Assos and the adverb amn (“ near ”) 
in xxvu. 13. ' 
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day they anchored ofB rocky Chios, whoso green fields were the fabled birlh- 
place of Homer.^ Next day they touched for a short time at Samos, and then 
Failed across the narrow channel to anchor for the night in the island-harbonr 
of Trogylliuin, under the ridge of Mycalo, so famous for Conon’s victory. 
Next day, sailing past the entrance of the liarboiir of Ephesus, they came to 
anchor at Miletus. St. Paul would gladly liavo visited Ephesus if time had 
permitted, but he was so anxious to do all in lus power to reach Jerusalem by 
Pentecost, and therefore to avoid all delays, whether voluntary or accidental, 
that ho resisted the temptation. At Miletus, however, the vessel had to stop, 
and Paul determined to utilise the brief delay. He had x^roljably arrived 
about noon, and at once sent a messenger to the elders of tlie Churcli of 
Ephesus to come and see him.^ It was but a distance of from thirty to forty 
miles along a well-kept road, and the elders^ might easily be with him by tlio 
next day, which, reckoning from his departure at Troas, was probably a 
Sunday. Ho spent the day in their company, and before x>artiug delivered 
them an address which abounds in his peculiar forms of expression, and gives 
a decjily interesting sketch of his work at Ephesus. 

“ Yo know,” he said, “ how from the firat day on which I set foot in Asia I 
boro myself with yon, serv ing the Lord 'with all lowly-mintlodness, and tcara, 
and trials tliat happened to me in the plots of the Jews ; ^ how I resened 
nothing that was x>rofitahlo,*^ but jn’cached to yon, and taught you xniblicly, 
and from house to house, testifying both to Jews and Greeks repontaneo 
towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. And now behold I, 
bound in the spirit,® am on my way to Jerusalem, not knowing what may 
liajjxien to me there, save that in evei’y city the Holy Si)irit testifies to me, 
Baying that bonds and tribulations await me. But I regard it as of no 
moment, nor do I hold my soul so precious to myself “ as to finish my euui'sc,^ 

* Tv4t\hi dHip otjcet Xw €vi rrairraAo<<r<rjj (<*p. Thuc. iii. 104). 

2 It is Impoesible to aetormine whether the vesecl had been chartered by Paul and 
hia companions, or whether they were deiHJiident on its movements. Verse 10 is not 
decisive. 

^ It is of course known that the words “jweshyter and ‘‘bishop ’’are used inter- 
changeably in the New Testament ” (see ver. where tl»e E.V. has “ orero4'ers ’’ for 
“bishops ). ’Etri<rK6rroiff rod^ rrpto^fivrtpow KoAtt dp^rtpa yap ftxey tear €Kfitr>y to*' Kaipitt' ra 

ov6naTa (Theodor, ad Phil. i. 1). 

* These are not mentioned in the narrative. This is one of the many casual indica- 
tions that St. Luke knew many more particulars than it entered into his plan to det;iil. 

* Ver. 20, tirf«rretAdfiijv (lit. reefed up ”). The nautical word (cf. CoL ii, 2, 

iv. 12 ; trrtWofitvoij 2 Thess. iii. 6 ; 2 Cor, viii 20), so natural in a sxieaker who must have 
heard the word every day in his voyage, is very characteristic of St. Paul, who constantly 
draws his metaphors from the sights and circumstances immediately around him. He 
nsos it again in ver. 27. These little peculiarities of style are quite inimitable, and, as 
Kwald says, “to doubt the genuineness of this speech is folly itself.’* Besides many 
other indications of authenticity, it contains at least a dozen phrases and oonstruetions 
which are more or less exclusively Pauline. 

® Ver. 22, Though tho true order is MtiatVos fyw, K, A, B, C, E, the emphaaii is best 
brought out in Ehglish, by putting “ I ** first. 

J In the extreme varieties of the MSS. in this clause I follow H, 

This is the very spirit of Luther on his way to Worms. 

_ * Omit fitra ^ A, B, D, It is interpolated from Phil, i 4 ; Ool. i 11 ; cL 

2 Tim. iv. 7. 

H H 


o 
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and tlio ministry wliicli I roceiv'od from tlio Lord Jesus to testify ' the Gospel 
of tlio grace of God. And now behold I know that ye shall never see my face 
again, you among whom I passed proclaiming the kingdom.* Therefore, I 
call you to witness this very day that I am pure from the blood of all. For 1 
reserved nothing, but preached to you tho whole counsel of God. Take heed, 
then, to yourselves, and to all the flock over which tho Holy Ghost appointed 
you bisliops to feed tho Church of tho Lord ^ which Ho made His own by His 
own blood. I know that there shall come after my departure grievous wolves 
among you, not sparing the flock ; and from your own selves^ shall arise men 
speaking perverse things, so as to drag away disciples after them. Thereforo 
be watchful, remembering that for three years, night and day,'* I ceased not 
with tears® to admonish each one. And now I commend you to God, and to tho 
word of His grace, who is able to build you up, and give you an inheritanco 
among all the sanctified. No man’s silver or gold or raiment did I covet, 
rourselves know that to my needs, and to those with me, these hands ” — and 

^ Tlie third time that this verb has occurred in these few verses. It is quite true of 8t. 
Paul that “ un mot Tobsede.” This is an interesting sign of tho genuineness of tho 
speech. 

- iSt. Paul speaks partly witli a view to the dangers he is about to face, partly with 
reference to his intention to go to the far west. Hie olSa wna not necessarily infalliblo 
(compare IhU. i. Ii5 with ii. 24), and in ]>oint of fact it is probable that he did visit 
Ephesus again (1 Tim. i. 3, hi. 14, iv. 12—20). But that was long afterwards, and it is 
quite certain that as a body (jrarre? vficU) the ciders never saw him ^ain. 

3 I accept the reading Kvpiov here with A, I), E, the Coptic, Sahidic, Armenian 
versions, Irenoeus, Didymus, CjTil, Jerome, Augustine, &c., rather than e<oi~, the 
remarkable reading of w, B, the Vulgate, Syriac, Chrysostom, Basil, Ambrose, Ac., 
because “the blood of God ’’ is an expression which, though adopted — perhaps from tho 
variation of this very text— by some of the Fathers (Tert. ad Uxor, ii 3), the Church 
has always avoided. Athanasius, indeed, distinctly says, oUofiov Se alfjux OeoO i<\a <rapxo^ 
T-apaSeStoKao-iv at ypa>pai'. That >St. I’aul held in the most absolute sense tho Divinity of 
the Eternal Son is certain ; but be would never have said, and never has said, anything 
like “the blood of God,” and I cannot but think it much more probable that bo would 
have used the uncommon but perfectly natural expression “ Church of the Lordf' than 
seem to sanction the very startling “blood of God.” I cannot attach much, if any, 
importance to the fact that “Church of the Lord” is a less usual combination than 
“Church of God for just in the same way St. Paul, in the Epistle to the Philipnians, 
abandons his favourite expression of “ tho day of the I^ord,” and uses instead “ day of 
Christ ” (Phil. i. 10, ii. 10). If he had written 0eov, it seems to mo very imj)robablo 
that the reading would have been early tampered with. Such a phrase would rank Muth 
terms like Adelphotheos and Theotokos^ which arc at once unscriptural and ecclesiastical, 
whereas, if St. Paul said Kvpiov, the marginal Beov of some pragmatic scribe «ught 
easily have obtruded itself into the text. Indeed, the very fact that “Church of tho 
Lord ” is not Paul’s normal phrase may have suggested the gloss. If, however, e*ou 
be the right reading, the nominative to ircpietroi^iraTo may simply have been suppressed 
by a grammatical inadvertency of the Apostle or his amanuensis, (See further, 
Scrivener, Jntrod. 540.) The mysterious doctrine of the nepixuprifrit is one which the 
Apostle fdways treats with deepest reverence, and such a collocation os atp.a 0<ov would 
have given at least facie countenance to all kinds of Sabellian, Eutychian, and 

Patripassian heresies. (I have made some further remarks on this rcaaing in tho 
Expositor, May, 1879.) 

^ This sad prediction was but too soon fulfilled (1 Tim. i. 20 ; Rev. iL 6 ; 1 John ii. 19), 

® Undoubtedly this eimression — though not meant to be taken au pied de la lettre — 
tells against the theory of a visit to Corinth during this jieriod. 

® Tears are thrice mentioned in this shortpassage — tears of suffering (19) ; of pastoral 
solicitude (31) ; and of personal affection (37). Monod, Cinq IXtCQun (Lcs Lcmrm di 
JSt, Fatd), 
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there he hold up those thin, toilwom hands before them all — “ these htods 
ministered. In all things I set you the example, that, thus labouring, you 
ought to support tho weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
Be said, * ** It is blessed rather to gire than to receive.’ 

After these words, which so well describe the unwearied thoroughness, the 
deep liuinility, tho perfect teiideraess, of his A^wstolic ministry, ho knelt 
down Avitli them all, and pniyed. They were overi>()Wcrod with the touching 
Boloinnity of tho scene. Ho ended liis prayer amidst a burst of weeping, and 
as they bade him farewell— anxious for his future, anxious for their own — 
they each laid their heads on his ueck,^ and passionately kissed him,^ pained 
above all at his remark that never again should they gaze, as they had gazed 
so often, ^ on tho dear face of the toiwdjer who had homo so much for their 
sakes, and whom they loved so well. If Paul inspired intense hatreds, yet, 
with all disadvantages of person, he also inspired intense affection. He 
had — to use the strong expression* of St. Luke — to tear himself from them. 
Sadly, and ^vith many forebodings, they went down with liim to the vessel, 
wliich was by this time awaiting him ; and w^o may bo very sure that Paul 
was weeping bitterly as he 8 te 2 )ped on board, and that sounds of weeping 
were long licard upon the shore, until the sails became a 'white speck on the 
horizon, and with hea^T hearts the Elders of Ephesus turned away to face 
once more, with no ho 2 )e of hell) from tlicir 82 )iritual fatlier, the trials that 
awaited them in the city of Artemis. 

Tho wind blew’ full in favour of the voyagers, and before the evening they 
had run with a straight course to Cos. Neither tho wines, nor tho liurijle, nor 
the perfumes of Cos, would have much interest for tho little band;® but, if 
opi)ortiniity ofb'rcd, w'o may be sure tliat “ the ])eloved i)bYsiciau” would not 
miss the o 2 )portunity of seeing all that ho could of the scientific memorials of 
th(^ Ascle2)iada3 — tho great medical school of the ancient world. Next day tho 
little vi'ssel rounded the 2 )roiuoutory of Cnidus, and S 2 )ed on for Bho<les, 
where, as they entered the harbour, they would admire tho proverbial fertility 
of tho sunny island of roses, and gaze with curiosity on the j^rostrate mass of 
its vast Colossus, of which two legs still stood ou their pedestal/ though the 
huge mass of bronze had becu hurled dow^l by an earthquake, there to stay 
till, iliirteeu centuries later, they 'were broken uji. and carried away on 000 
camels, to bo the ignoble spoil of a Jew.® Tlie monstrous image— one of tho 
'wonders of the world — was a figure of tho suu ; and, with whatever lingering 
artistic sympathy it might have been regarded by tho Gentilo converts, 

* Tlie only “unwritten saying:” [aypatftoy ioyna) of our Lord in the New Testament 
not preserved for us in the Gospels. 

2 cf. Gen. xlv. 14, xlvi. 1>0. 

® KaTtitU\ovv, deosculiibantur (cf. Halt. xxvi. 40). 

* V er. He had only said ot/r«r<^ (cf. John xx. 5, 6). Tho word implies tho 

feeling bore alluded to. 

* xxi. 1, an-ocnrotff)<Vraf avruv (cf. Luke xxii. 41). 

* Strab. xiv. 2 ; Hot. 0<L IV. xiii 13 ; Atbcn. x. 088 (Alf.), 

y riiu. n, AT. x.vxiv. 18; Strab. xiv. 2. 

** tVdroii'JH, Hi ., p. 431. 
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St. Paul would perhaps ihiufc, with a smile, of Dagon, “ when lie fell flat, and 
shamed liis wors)ui)pers,” or point to it as a symbol of the coming day when 
all idols should ho abolished at the returning dawn of tho Sun of Righteous- 
ness. The empire of tlie sea, which this huge statue liad been reared to coiu- 
incmorate, had not passed away more completely than the worship of Apollo 
should i)ass away; and to St. Paul the work of Cliaros of Lindos, sj^ito of all 
its grace and beauty, was but a larger idol, to bo regarded with l>ity, whereas 
tho temple reared to that idol by tho apostate Idumean usiu*per who had called 
himself king of tho Jgavs could only bo looked upon with righteous scorn.^ 
Next day, passing the seven capes which terminate the mountain ridge of 
“ verdant Cragus,” and the mouth of the yellow river which gave its name of 
Xanthus to the capital of Lycia, and so catching a far-off glimpse of temples 
rich with the marbles which now adorn our British Museum, tlio vessel which 
bore so much of the fortune of the future, tuimed her course eastward to 
Patara. Beneath the hill which towered over its amphitheatre rose also amid 
its palm-trees, the temple and Oracle of Apollo Patareus. A single column, 
and a pit, — used possibly for some of the trickeries of superstition, — alone 
remain as a monument of its past splendour;- and it was duo in no small 
measure to tho life’s work of the poor Jewish Apostle who now looked up at 
the vast world-famed shrine, that Christian poets would tell in latiu* days how 

‘‘ Tlic oracles arc dumb, 

Xo voice nor hideous hum 
Ituns through the arched roof in words deceiving ; 

Apollo from his slirinc 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Belphos leaving; 

No nightly trance or breathed spell 

Inspires the pale-cyed priest from the prophetic a ll.” 

They could now no longer avail themselves of the vessel in which so far 
they had accomplished a prcs 2 )erous, and, in s 2 )ito of all misgivings, a happy 
voyage. Either its course ended there, or it would continue to coast along 
the shores of Pamphylia aud Cilicia. But liero they were fortunate enough 
to find another vessel bound straight for Phcenicia, and they at once went on 
board, and weighed anchor. Once more they were favoured by wind and 
wave. Sailing with unimpeded cour.se — through sunlight and moonlight— at 
tho rate of a himdred miles a day, they caught sight ^ at dawn of the snowy 
peaks of Cyprus, and passing by Paidios— where Paul would \yo reminded of 
Sergius Paulus and Elymas — in some four days, they put in at Tyro, where 
their ship was to unload its cargo. Tlio Ajiostlo must have ceasod to feel 
anxiety about being at Jerusalem by Pentecost, since, owing to providential 
circumstances, be had now a full fortnight to spare. There were some disciples 

1 The rythiura. 2 and Forbea, i. 30 ; ap, C. and H, ii. 232. 

* xxi. 3, ai/a^a^ti/Tes, cf. apeiire (ikjo Pb. Lucian, Fcr, Jfftst. § 38, p. ; the oppodite 
technical term is, anoKpvTrreiv, abscondere (Thuc. v. 05 ; Virg. J^n, iii. 275, 201). 
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hi Tyre, and St. Paul may have ftcen them on previous occasions;^ hut in so 
populous and busy a town it required a little effort to find them.* With them 
Paul stiiyed his usual period of seven days, and they hy the Spirit told him 
not to go to Jerusalem. Ho knew, however, all that they could tell him of 
impending danger, and ho too was under the guidance of the same Spirit which 
urged him along — a fettered but willing captive. When the week was over* 
Si. Paul left them; and so deoxily in that brief period had lie won their affections, 
that all the members of the little community, with their wives and children, 
started with him to conduct him on his way. Before they reached the vessel 
they knelt down side by side, men and women and little ones, somewhere on 
the sui*f-beat rocks ^ near which the vessel was moored, to pray together — he for 
them, and they for him — before they returned to their homos ; and he went 
once more on board for the last stage of his voyage from Tyre to Ptolcmais, 
the modoi-n Acre. There they finally left their vessel, and went to greet tho 
disciples, with whom they stayed for a single day, and then journeyed by land 
across tho plain of Sharon — bright at that time with a thousand flowers of 
spring — tho forty-four miles which separate Acre from Csesarca. Here St, Paul 
lingered till tlio very eve of tho feast. Eoady to face danger when duty 
called, he liad no dosiro to extend tho period of it, or increase its certainty. 
At Caesarea, therefore, ho stayed with his comjxinions for several days, and 
tliey were the last happy days of freedom which for a long time he was 
do.stincd to spend. God graciously refreshed his spirit by this brief interval 
of delightful intercourse and rest. For at Caesarea they were the guests of 
one who must have beou bound to Paul by many ties of tho deepest sympathy 
—Philip tho Evangelist. A Hellenist like himself, and a lil)eral Hellenist, 
Philip, ns Paul would have been most glad to recognise, liad beou the first to show 
tlie largo sympathy and clear insight, without which Paurs own work would 
have been impossible. It was Philip who had evangelised the hat i d Samari- 
tans ; it was Pliilip who had had the courage to baptise the Ethiopian eunuch. 
Tlio lots of these two uoblo workers had been closely intertwined. It was tho 
furious persecution of Saul tho Pharisee which had scattered the Chureli of 
Jerusalem, and thus rendered useless tho organisation of the seven de.ncons. 
It was in flight from that persecution that tho career of Philip Inul been 

1 Acts xxvi, 20 ; Gal. i. 21. 

^ xxi. 4, Tovf juui&ifTaf, ** ScekiDg oat tlio disciples,” not as in £. V. ** finding 

disciples.” 

3 xxi. 6. e^apTtVat Usually means “to refit,” but here with v)^(patit seems to mean 
“complete.” Hesychius makes it equivalent to TtkaCKrai, and so Tlioophylaot and 
(Eoumenius understood it. Meyer is i>robiibly mistaken in giving the word its first 
meaning here. 

< Ver. 5, alyiaXhv. Cf. xxvii. 39. There is, indeed, a loilSf range of sandy shore 
between Tyre and Sidon, but near the city there are al^ roc^ places. Dr. Haokett, 
ad hic.y quotes a strikingly parallel experience of an American missionaiy, Mr, Schneider, 
at Anltal), near Tarsus ; — More than a hundred converts aocompanied us out of the 
city ; and there, near tho spot where one of our number had once been stoned, we haltoil, 
and a prayer was offered, amid tears. Between thirty and forty escorted us two hours 
farther . . . Then another prayer was offered, and with saddened countenances and 
with weeping they forcibly broke away from us, (Cf. arcKnre^tVrer, ver. 1.) It really 
seeitied os though they could not tmii back.” 
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clianged. On the other hand, that new career had initiated the very lino of 
conduct which was to occupy the life of Paul the Apostle. As Paul and 
Philip talked together in those few precious hours, there must have flourished up 
in their minds many a touching reminiscence of the days when the light of 
heaven, which had once slioiio on the face of Stephen upturned to heaven in 
the agony of mait}T(lom, had also flaslied in burning apocalypse on tlie face 
of a young man whoso name was Saul. And besides a community of thouglits 
and memories, the house of Philip was hallowed by the gentle ministries of 
four daughters who, looking for the coming of Christ, had devoted to the 
service of the Gospel their virgin lives. ^ 

To this happy little baud of believers came down from Judma the Prophet 
Agabns, who, in the early days of St. Paul’s work at Antioch, had warned the 
Church of the impending famine. Adopting the symbolic manner of the 
ancient prophets,- ho came up to Paul, unbound the girdle wdiich ftistenod 
his cetonethy and tpug with it his own feet and hands said, Thus saitli tho 
Holy Spirit, Thus shall tho Jews iu Jerusalem bind tho man whose girdle this 
is, and shall deliver liim into the hands of the Gentiles.” Tliey had long been 
aware of tho peril of the intended visit, but no intimation had been given tlicm 
80 definite as this, nor had they yet foreseen that a Jewisli assault would 
necessarily end iu a Roman imprisonment. On hoariug it, St. Paul’s com- 
panions earnestly entreated him to stay whore ho was, while they went to 
Jerusalem to convey the Gentile contribution; and the members of tho 
Cuisarcan Church joined their own tears and entreaties to tliose of his beloved 
companions. Why shoidd he face a certain peril ? Why should he endanger 
an invaluable life ? Since tho Spirit had given him so many warnings, iniglit 
there not be even somctliiiig of presumption in thus exposing himself in tho 
very stronghold of his most embittered enemies ? St. Paul was not insensible to 
their loving entreaties and arguments ; there might have been an excuse, and 
something more than an excuse, for him had ho decided that it was most unwiso 
to persist in his intentions; but it was not so to bo. His purpose was inflexible. 
Ho voices of even prophets should turn him aside from obedience to a call which 
he felt to be from God. A cai)tivo bound to Christ’s triumpliant chariot-W'hecl, 
what could he do? What could lie do but thank God even if tho Gospel, which 
was to some an aroma of life, became to him an aroma of earthly death? 
When tho finger of God has i^ointed out tho path to a noblo soul, it will not 
swerve either to tho right hand or tho loft. “ What are ye doing, weeping 
and breaking my heart? ” ho said. “ I am willing not only to go to Jerusalem 
to be bound, but even to die, for the name of tho Lord Josiis.’^ They saw that 
further importunity would be painful and useless— 

Ho saw a hand they could not see 
Which beckoned him away, 

He heard a voice they could not hear 
Which would not lot him stay.” 


I Cf. Vlin. Ep, X, 90, 


* Cf. 1 Kings xxii. 11 ; Is.a. xx. 2 ; Jor. xiii. 1, &o. 
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Thoy desisted and wiped away their tears, saying, ‘*The Lord’s will bo 
done.” 

Too soon the happy days of rest and loving intercourse came to an end. 
It was seventy-five miles, an ordinary three days’ jonmey, from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem. That year the feast began at sunset on Wednesday, May 17.' 
Tlie last day at Caesarea was a Sunday. Next day they packed up their 
baggage^— and it was precious, for it contained tlie chaluica — and, accompanied 
by some of the Ccesarean converts, who, with multitudes of othet Jews, were 
streaming up to Jerusalem on that last day before the feast began,^ they started 
for tho Holy City, with hearts on wliich rested an ever-de^^pening shadow. 
The crowd at those gatherings was so immense that the ordinary stranger might 
well fail to find accommodation, and be driven to some temporary booth outside 
tho walls. But tho brethren had taken care to secure for Paul and his delegates 
a shelter in tho house of Mnason, a Cyprian, and one of the original disciples. 
St. Paul seem? to have ha<l a sister living at Jerusalem, but we do not know 
that sho was a Christian, and in any case her house — which might be well 
known to many Tarsian Jews— would bo an uncertain resting-place for an 
endangered man. And so for the fifth time since his conversion Paul re-entered 
Jerusalem, He had rarely entered it without some cause for anxiety, and there 
could have been scarcely ono reminiscence which it awoke that was not infinitely 
painful. Tho school of Gamaliel, the Synagogue of tho Libertines, tho house 
where tho High Priest had given him his commission to Damascus, the spot 
where the reddened grass had drunk tho blood of Steplien must all have stirred 
painful memories. But never had he trod tho streets of tho Holy City with so 
deep a sadness os now that ho entered it, avoiding notice as much as i>ossible, 
in tho little caravan of Cffisarean pilgrims and Gentile converts. Ho was 
going into a city where friends were few, and where well-nigh every one of 
the myriads among whom he moved wiis an actual or potential enemy, to whom 
tho mere mention of his name might bo enough to make the dagger flash from 
its scabbard, or to startle a cry of hatred which would be the signal for a 
furious outbreak. But ho was the bearer of help, which was a taugible proof 
of his allogianco to tho mother churcli, and the brethren whom he saw that 
evening at the house of Mnason gavo him a joyous welcome. It may have 
cheered his heart for a moment, Imt it did not remove the deep sense that ho 
was in that city which was tho murderess of the Prophets. He knew too well 
the burning animosity which he kindled, because he remembered too well wliat 
bad been his own, and that of his party, against tho Christian Hellenists of 
old. The wrath wliich ho had then felt was now a furnace heated sevenfold 
against liimsolf. 

The next day till sunset was marked by the ceremonies of the feast, and tho 

^ Fasti Saeri, No. 1857. 

* Verse 15. itnarKtvaa-^tvoi^ H, A, B, E, 0, and a moss of curaives. In the 
E. V. ** carriages ” means “ baggage : ” cf. Judges xviii. 21 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 22 ; Isa. x, 

“ We tinssed up our fardeles,” Genev. Vers. 

^ That St. Paul had only airivcd on tlie very ovc of tlio feast may be at once inferred 
from Acts xxiv. IL 
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greater part of it was spent by St. Paul and his little company in an assembly 
of the elders, wlio met to receive him imder Die presidency of James.^ Tlio 
elders were already assembled wlien the visitors came in, and we may imagine 
that it was with something more than a thrill of curiosity — that it must have 
been with an almost jMiinful shyness — that “ timid provincial neoph3rtes” like 
Timothy and Troidiimiis (the latter esi>ecially, an uucircumcised Gentile, whom 
his teacher Lad encouraged to regard himself as entirely emancipated from the 
Jewish law) — found themselves in the awful presence of James, the Lord’s 
brother — James, the stern, white-robed, mysterious prophet, and the conclave 
of his but half-conciliated Judaic presbyters. No misgiving could assail them 
in their own free Asiatic or Hellenic homes; but here in Jerusalem, in “the 
Holy, the Noble city,” under the very shadow of the Temple, face to face with 
zealots and Pharisees, it required nothing less than the genius of a Paul to claim 
without shadow of misgiving that divine fi*eedom Avhich was arraigned in tho 
name of a history rich in miracles, and a whole literature of inspired books. 
That free spirit was a lesson which tho Jews themselves as a body could not 
learn. It required, indeed, tho earthquake shock which laid their tenii>lo in 
ruins, and scattered their nationality to the four winds of heaven, effectively 
to teach them tho futility of tho convictions to which tluiy so jmssionately 
clung. They would have resisted without end the logic of argument had not 
God Himself in duo time refuted their whole theology by tho iriesistiblo logic 
of facts. The destruction of Jerusalem did more to drive them from an im- 
memorial “ orthodoxy ” than tho Epistles of St. Paul himself. 

As we read tho narrative of the Acts in tho light of the Epistles, it is diffi- 
cult to resist tho impression that tho meeting between tho Apostle and tho 
Elders of Jerusalem was cold. It is, of course, certain that the first object of 
the meeting was tho presentation of tho contribution from which Paul had 
hoped so much. One by one ho would call forward the ])elovcd delegates, 
tliat they might with their own hands lay at tlio feet of Jajiies tho sums of 
money which liLs Gentile Churches liad contributed out of their deep poverty, 
and wliieh in many and many a coin boro witness to weeks of generous self- 
denial. There lay all this money, a striking proof of the faithfulness with 
which Paul, at any rate, had carried out Ids share of tho old compact at Jeru- 
salem, when— almost by way of return for concessions which the Judaisers had 
done their best to render nugatory— tho Tlireo had bogged liim to bo mindful 
of tho poor. It must have been a far larger bounty tliaii they bad any reason 
to expect, and on this occasion, if ever, we might surely have looked for a 
little effusive sympathy, a little expansive warmtli, on tho part of tho com- 
munity which had received so tangible a proof of the Apostle’s kindness. Yet 
wc arc not told about a word of thanks, and we see hut too plainly that Paul’s 

' As none of the Twelve are mentioned, it is prolmhle that none were present. Tlie 
twelve years which, as tradition tells us, bad been fixed by Christ for their stay in .Tervi- 
salem, had long elansed, and they were scattered on their various iiiiHsions to evangelise 
the world. St. Luke was aware of the contributions brought by St. Taul (xxiv 17L 
though he does not mention them here. ^ ^ ^ 
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hardly disgnisod misgiving as io tho manner in which his gift would be 
nccc[)fod ^ was confirmed. Never in any ago have the recipients of alms at 
Jerusalem been remarkable for gratitude.- Was the gratitude of the Zealots 
and Pharisees of the community extinguished in this instance by tlie fact that 
one of the bags of money was carried by the hands of an uncircumcised Gen- 
tile P Had it been otherwise, nothing would have lain more entirely in the 
scope of St. Luke’s purpose to record. Though some at least of tho brethren 
received Paul gladly, tho Elders of tho Church had not hurried on theprenous 
evening to greet and welcome him, and subsequent events prove too clearly 
that his chief reward lay in the sense of having done and taught to his con- 
verts what was kind and right, and not in any softening of the heart of the 
Judaic Christians. Gratitude is not always won by considerateness. Tlie 
collection for tho saints occupies many a paragraph in St. Paul’s Epistles, as 
it had occupied many a year of his thouglits. But there is little or no 
ii?cordod recognition of liis labour of love by tho recipients of the bounty 
which but for him could never have been collected. 

When tho presentation was over, Paul narrated in full detail^ the work he 
had done, aud tho Churches which he had confirmed or founded in that third 
journey, of which wo have seen the outline. What love and exultation should 
fiuch a iuin*ative liavo excited ! All that we are told is, that “ they, on hearing 
it, glorified God, and said” — what? The repetition, tho echo, of bitter and 
even deadly reproaches against St. Paul, coupled with a suggestion which, 
liowevcr necessary they may have deemed it, was uouo tho less humiliating. 
“ You observe, brother, how many myriads of the Jews there are tliat have 
embraced the faith, and they are all zealots of the Law.” Tho expression is a 
startling one. Were tliere, indeed, at that early date “ many myriads ” of 
Jewish Christians, when wo know how insignificant numerically were the 
Churches even at such places as Romo and Corinth, and when we loam how 
small was the body of Christians which, a decade later, took refuge at Pella 
from the impending ruin of Jerusalem? If wo are to take the expression 
literally — if there were even as many as two myriads of Christians who were 
all zealous for the Law, it only shows how fatal was tho risk that the Church 
would bo absorbed into a mere sligbtly-difforentiated synagogue. At any’ rate, 
tho remark ompliasisod tho extreme danger of tlie Apostle’s position in tliat 
hotbed of raging fanaticism, especially when tliey added, *‘.^d they” — ail 
these myriads who have embraced the faith and are zealots of the Law ! — “ hare 
been studiously indoctrinated* with the belief about you, that you (each 
Apostasy from Moses, tolling all the Jews of tho dispersion not to cir- 
cumcise their children, aud not to walk in obedience to tho customs. What 
^hen is tho state of affairs ? That a crowd will assemble is quite certaiQ ; for 


* Rom. XV. 81. 

Witness tho treatment in recent days of Sir M. Montefioro and Dr. Frankl, after 
conferring on them the lai'gcst pecimiary iH^nefits. 

^ xxi. 19, tcai‘ ty fccwTroi', 

^ Ver. 21, Kanjxijeijiray* Very much stronger than the K. V., ** they are informed, ** 
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they will hear that you have come. At once then do what we tell you. We 
have four men who have a vow upon them. Take them, bo purified with 
them, and pay their expenses that they may got their heads shaved. All will 
then recognise tliat there is nothing in all which has been so carefully incul- 
cated into them about you, but tliat you yourself also walk in obsomince of 
the Law. But as regards tho Gentiles that have embraced the faith, wo 
enjoined their exemption from evei*y thing of this kind, deciding only that 
they should keep themselves from meat offered to idols, and blood, and 
strangled, and fornication.” 

What did this proposal mean ? It meant that tho emancipation from tho 
TOW of the Nazarito could only take place at Jerusalem, and in the Temple, 
and that it was accompanied by offerings so costly that they were for a xmor 
man impossible. A custom had thereforo sprung up by which rich men 
undertook to defray tho necessary expenses, and this was regarded as an act 
of charity and piety. The Jews, indeed, looked so favourably on a species of 
liberality which rendered it possible for the poor no less than tho rich to make 
vows at moments of trial and danger, that when Agrippa I. paid his first visit 
to Jenisalem, he bad paid the expenses which enabled a large number of 
Nazarites to shave their heads, ^ not only because ho wished to give an ostenta- 
tious proof of his respect for the Levitical law, but also because ho knew that 
this would be a sure method of acquiring poi>ularity with the Pharisaic party. 
Tho person who thus defrayed the expenses wiis supposed so far to share tho 
vow, that he was required to stay with the Nazarites during tho entire week, 
which, as we gather from St. Luke, was tho ponod which must elapse between 
the announcement to tho priest of tho termination of the vow, and his formal 
declaration that it had been legally completed.^ For a w eek then, St. Paul, if 
he accepted tho advice of James and the X)rcsbytei*s, would have to live with 
four paupers in tho chamber of the Tem^de which was set apart for this pur- 
pose; and then to pay for sixteen sacrificial animals and tho accomiMinying 
meat offerings ; and to stand among these Nazarites while the priest offered 
four he-lambs of the first year witliout blemish for burnt offciings, and four 
ewe-lambs of tho first year without blemish for sin offenngs, and four rams 
without blemish for peace offerings ; and then, to look on w'hilo tho men’s 
heads were being shaved and while they took their hair to bum it under tho 
boiling cauldron of the peace offerings, and while tho priest took four sodden 
shoulders of rams and four unleavened cakes out of tho four baskets, and four 
unleavened wafers anointed with oil, and put them on tho hands of tho Naza- 
rites, and waved them for a wave*offering before tho Lord — which, with tho 
wave-breads and the heave-shoulders, tho priest afteiwards took as his own 
X)erquisites. And ho was to do all this, not only to dispi*ove what was 

^ ' Jos. Antt. xix. C, § 1, d? 'l€po<r6\vfia !\6utv x«p*®’Ti 7 ptovt iimXtjpucre Ov<rCat ovSit^ rtHv 
voluov anoXtirwv. iib koX Na^tpaitoi/ (vpaarSai fuSXa 

2 Neither tho Talmud nor the Pentateuch mentions this circumstance. Numb. vi. 9, 
10 remrs only to the cases of accidental pollution during tho period of tho vow. It may 
have been on the analogy of this rule that a week was fixed as the iwriod of purification- 
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nndoubtodly a calumny if taken strictly — namely, that ho had taught tho Jews 
apostasy from Moses (as though his whole Gospel was this mere negation!) — 
but also to prove tliat there was no truth in the reports about him, but that lie 
also was a regular observer of tho Law. 

That it was an expensive business was nothing. Paul, i)Oor as ho had now 
become, could not, of course, pay unless he had tho money wherewith to pay 
it ; and if there were any difficulty on this score, its removal rested with thfjso 
who made tho proposal. But was tho clrargo against him false in spirit as 
well as in letter ? Was it true that ho valued, and — at any rate, with anything 
approaching to scrupulosity — still observed tho Law? Would there not be in 
such conduct on his part something which might be dangerously misrepresented 
as an abandonment of princii^lo ? If those Judaisers on whom lie did not 
8i)nro to heap such titles as false apostles,” “ false brethren,” “ deceitful 
workers,” ‘‘dogs,” “emissaries of Satan,” “tho concision,”^ had shaken tho 
allegiance of his converts by charging him with inconsistency before, would 
they not have far more ground to do so now ? It is true that at the close of 
his second journey ho had spontaneously taken on himself the vow of the 
Nazarito. But since that time circumstances had widely altered. At that 
time tho animosity of those false brctliren was in abeyance ; they had not 
dogged liis footsteps 'with slander ; they had not beguiled his converts into 
legalism ; they had not sent their adlicroiits to undo his teaching and persuade 
his own churches to defy his authority. And if all these circumstances were 
changed, ho too 'U’as changed since then. His faith had never been the 
siercotyi)o of a shibboleth, or tho benumbing repetition of a phrase. His life, 
like tho life of every good and wise man, was a continual education. His riews 
during tho years in wliieh ho lived exclusively among Gentile chm-ches 
and in groat cities had been rendered clearer and more decided. Not to speak 
of tho lucid principles which he had sketched in the Epistles to tbc Corinthians, 
ho had written tho Epistle to the Galatians, and had developed the arguments 
there enunciated in tlio Epistle to tho Romans. It had been tho very object of 
those Epistles to establish tho nullity of tho Law for all purjioscs of justification. 
Tlio man wlio had written tliat tho teacliing of tlio Jndaisers was a quite 
difPoront gospel to his, and that any one who preached it was accursed ^ — who 
had openly charged Peter mth tergiversation for living Judaically after having 
lived in Gentile fashion^ — who had laid it down as his very thesis that “from 
works of Law no flesh shall bo justified ” ^ — who had said that to build again 
W’hat he destroyed was to prove himself a positive transgressor^ — who iiad 
talked of tho Law as “ a curse” from which Christ redeemed us, and declared 
that tho Law could never bring rightoousnoss® — who had oven characterised 
that Law as a slavery to “ weak and beggarly elements ” compai-ablo to the 
ritmds of Cybelo worship and Moon worship, and spoken of circumcision as 
being in itself no bettor than a contemptible mutilation ^ — who had talked 

1 2 Cor. xi. 13 ; Gal. ii. 4 ; Phil, iii 2 ; 2 Cor. xi. 13. 

* Id. ii. 14 j supra, p. 250. ♦ /<A U. 16, 

« Rom. iii. 20; gS. ii. 16. 


* Gal i 6~9. 

* i<A it la 

? Phfl. fit 2 ; Gal, v. 12. 
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again and again of being dead to tho Law, and openly claimed fellowsliip 
rather witli the Gentiles, who were tho spiritual, than with tJio rejected and 
penally blinded Jews, who wore but tho physical descendants of Abraham — 
was this the man who could mthout creating false impressions avoid danger 
of death, which lie had braved so often, by doing something to sliow how 
perfectly orthodox ho was in tho impugned respects ? A modern writer has 
said that ho could not do this 'witliout untruth ; and that to suppose tho 
author of tho Epistles to tlio Romans and Galatians standing seven days, oil- 
cakes in hand, in tho Temple vestibule, and submitting himself to all tlio 
manipulations with which Rabbinic xx^ttiness had multijjliod tho Mosaic 
ceremonials which accompanied the completion of tho Nazaritic vow — to supi^oso 
that, in tho midst of unbelieving Priests and Levites, ho should have i)atiently 
tolerated aU tho ritual nullities of tho Temple service of that period, and 
so have brought the business to its tedious conclusion in the elaborate manner 
above described, “is just as credible as that Luther in his old ago should 
have performed a pilgrimage to Einsiedeln with peas in his shoes, or that 
Calvin on his deathbed sliould have vowed a gold-embroidored gown to tlio 
Holy Mother of God.*’ ^ 

But tho comparison is illusoiy. It may bo true that tho natural tempera- 
ment of St. Paul — something also, it may bo, in his Oriental character — 
inclined him to go much farther in tho way of concession than either Luther 
or Calvin would have done; but apart from this his circumstances were 
widely difFerent from theirs in almost every respect. Wo may well imagine 
that this nnexi>ccted proposal was distasteful to him in many ways; it is 
hardly possible that lie should regard witliout a touch of impatience tho 
tedious cercmoiiialisms of a system which ho now know to bo in its last 
decadence, and doomed to speedy extinction. Still there were two great 
princiides which he had thoroughly grasped, and on which ho had consistently 
acted. One was acquiescence in things indifferent for tho sake of charity, so 
that he gladly became as a Jew to Jews that ho might save Jews; tho otlier 
that, dmung tho short time wliich remained, and under the stress of tho 
j) resent necessity, it was each man’s duty to abide in the condition wherein ho 
had been called. He was a Jew, and therefore to him tho Jewish ceremonial 
was a part of national custom and cstablislicd ordinance. For him it had, at 
the very lowest, a civil if not a religious validity. If tho Jews misinterpreted 
his conduct into more than was meant, it would only Ijo a misrepresentation 
like those which they gratuitously invented, and to which ho was incessantly 
liable. Undoubtedly during his missionary journey ho must again and again 
have broken tho strict provisions of that Law to tho honour and furtherance 
of which ho had devoted his youth. But though he did not hold himself 

' Haiisrath (p. 453), who, however, erroneously imagines that Paul had himself on 
this occasion the vow of a Nazarite upon him. The person who paid tho expense of tho 
Nazarite had not, I imagine, to make offerings for himself — at least it is nowhere so 
stated — though we infer that he lived with the Nazarites during the period of their 
seolosion, and in some undefined way shared in their puriffoatiom 
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!)onn(l to do alJ that tho Law and the Rabbis required, yet neither did ho feel 
liirnsolf precluded from any observance which was not wrong. His objection 
to Levitism was not an objection to external confonni ty, but only to that 
substitution of cxtcmalism for faith to which conformity might lead. He did 
not HO much object to ceremonies as to placing any reliance on them. He 
might have wished that things were othenviso, and that tho course suggested 
to him involved a less painful sacrifice. Ho might have been gladder if tho 
Elders had said to him, “ Brother, yon are detested here ; at any moment tho 
sliout of a mob may rise against you, or the dagger of a Sicarius bo plunged 
into 3'our heart. Wo cannot under such circumstances be responsible for 
j'our life. You have given us this splendid proof of your own loyalty and of 
the Christian love of your converts. The feast ia over.^ Retire at once with 
safety, and with our pra^’crs and our blessings continue your glorious work.’* 
Alas ! such advice was only a “ might have been.” He accepted the suggestion 
tliey offered, and tho very next day entered tho Temple with these four 
Nazarites, went through whatever preliminary purification was deemed neces- 
sary by tho Oral Law, and gave notice to tho priests that from this time they 
must begin to count tho seven days which must pass before the final offerings 
were brought and tho vow concluded.^ 

If tho Elders overrated the conciliator}’ effect of this act of conformity, 
they had certainly underrated the peril to which it would expose the great 
missionary who, more than they all, had done his utmost to fulfil that last 
coininaiid of Christ that they should go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to cvciy creature. Tho city was full of strangers from every region of 
the world, and tho place where of all others they would delight to congregate 
would bo tho courts of the Temple. Even, therefore, if St. Paul, now that 
tho btorins of 3*ears had scarred Ids coimtenance and bent his frame, was so 
fortunate as to remain unrecognised by any hostile priest who had known him 
in former da^’s, it was hardly possible that every one of the thousands whom 
he had met in scores of foreign cities should fail to idcutify^ that well-known 
fiK*c and figure. It would have been far safer, if an^dhing compelled him to 
linger in tho Holy City, to live unnoticed in the lowly house of Mnason. Ho 
might keep as quiet ns ho i»ossibIy could in that ehamlx'r of the Nazarites ; 


J Tlie Pentecost only lasted one clay. 

2 In some such wav I understand the obscure and disputed ex]>rcssions of ver. 26; but 
even with the Talmudic treatise Nazir beside us, we know too little of the details to bo 
sure of tho exact x»roces8 gone through, or of the exact meaning of the expressions used. 
•Some take ayncr^ctV and ayi'urfibt to mean that St. Paul took on him the Naziviite vow 
with them (cf. Numb. vi. 3, 5, LXX.). This seems to be impossible, because thirty days 
is tho shortest period mentioned by tho Mislma for a temporary vow. Mr. Lewin and 
others have conjectured that he was himself a Nazjirite, ha^ing taken the vow after his 
peril at Ephesus, as on the previous occasion after his peril at Corinth ; and that this 
was the reason why he was so anxious to vet to Jerusalem. Bat if so, why did not St. 
Luke mention the circumstance as he had done before ? And if so, why was it necessary 
to pay the expenses of these four Nasaritos when the ful^ment of his own personal vow 
would have been a suffioient and more striking proof of willingness to conform to Mosaism 
in his personal conduct ? Moreover, the propoeal of the Elders evidently came to St. Paul 
unexpectedly. 
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but even if, during those seven da^'s of enforced idleness, he confined himself 
there to the utmost extent, and even if the other Nazarites abstained from 
divulging the secret of a name so famous, it was impossible that ho should 
escape the eyes of the myriads who daily wandered through the Tcmido courts 
and took part in its multitudinous ceremonies. 

For the Jews at that period were in a most inflammable state of mind, and 
the tremors of the earthquake wore already felt which was soon to rend the 
earth under their feet, and shako tlicir Temple and city into irretrievable ruin. 
On the death of Herod Agrippa Claudius, thinking that his son was too 
young to succeed to the government of so turbulent a people, kept him under 
his own eye at Rome, and appointed Cuspius Fadus to the Procuratorsliip of 
Judaea. To secure an additional hold upon the Jews, ho ordered that the 
crown of Agrippa, and, what was of infinitely greater importance, the “golden 
robes ” of the High Priest, should bo locked up under the care of the Romans 
in the Tower of Antonia. So deep was the fury of the Jews at the thought 
that these holy vestments should be under the impure care of Gentiles, that 
the order could only bo enforced by securing the presence at Jerusiilcm of 
C. Cassius Longinus, the Praefoct of Syria, with an immense force. Claudius 
almost immediately afterwards cancelled the order, at the entreaty of a 
deputation from Jcinsalcm, supported by the influence of the young Agrippa. 
Claudius had owed to Agrippa’s father his very empire, and since the youtli 
inherited all the beauty, talent, and versatility of his family, he was a great 
favourite at the Imperial Court. Fadus had been succeeded by Tiberius 
Alexander, a nephew of Philo,^ who was peculiarly hateful to the Jews 
because he was a renegade from their religion. Ho was superseded by 
Cumanus, and about the same time Agidppa 11. was invested with the little 
kingdom of Chalcis, vacant by the death of his uncle Herod, and also witii 
the functions of guarding the Temple and the Corban, and nominating to the 
High Priesthood.^ The Procuratorsliip of Cumanus marked the commence- 
ment of terrible disturbances. At the very first Passover at which he was 
present an event occurred which was a terrible omen of the future. Just as 
at this day the Turkish soldiers are always prepared to pour down from tho 
house of tho Turkish Governor on tho first occurrence of any discord between 
the Greek and Latin Churches, so it was tho custom of tho Roman com- 
mandant of tho Tower of Antonia to post detachments of soldiers along tho 
roof of tho cloister which connected tho fortress with tho Teinjilo area — ready 
at any-moment to rush down tho stairs and plunge into tho very midst of 
the crowded worshippers. What occurred on this occasion was singularly 
characteristic. While standing there at guard, one of the Roman soldiers, 
weary of having nothing to do, and disgusted with watching what ho despised 
as tho mummeries of these hateful Jews, expressed his contempt for them by 
a gesture of the most insulting indecency.* Instantly the Jews were plunged 
into a paroxysm of fury. They cursed the new Ih*ocurator, and began to pelt 


I AD. 44. 
» AD. 49. 


* Josephus C^ls him 0av/xa<ruararo( (c. Ap» L 2), 

* Jos. B. J. ii. 12, § 1; Anti, xx. 5, § 3. 
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the soldiers with stones, which seem to hare been always ready to hand 
among this excitable race. Fearing that the Antonia detachment would be 
too weak to cope with so savage an onslaught, Cumanus marched his entire 
forces round from the Pnetorinm. At the clash of their footsteps, and the 
gleam of their swords, the wretched unarmed mass of pilgrims was struck 
with panic, and made a rush to oscaj^e. Tlic gates of the Temple were choked 
up, and a multitude, variously stated at ten and at twenty thousand, was 
trampled and crushed to death. 

This frightful disaster was followed by another tragedy. An imperial 
messenger was robbed by bandits at Bethhoron, not far from Jerusalem. 
Furious at such an insult, Cumanus made the neighbouring villages re- 
sponsible, and in sacking one of them a Roman soldier got hold of a copy of 
the Scriptures, and burnt it before the villagers with open blasphemies. 
The horror of the insult consisted in the fact that the sacix^d roll contained 
in many places the awful and incommunicable Name. As they had done 
when Pilate put up the gilt votive shields in Jeioisalem, and when Caligula 
had issued the order that his imago should bo i>laced in the Temple, the 
Jews poui*ed in myriads to Cmsarea, and prostrated themselves before the 
tribunal of the Procurator. In this instance Cumanus thought it best to 
avert dangerous consequences by tlio cheap sacrifice of a common soldier, and 
tlie Jews wore for the time appeased by the execution of the offender. 

Then had followed a still more serious outbreak. Tho Samaritans, 
actuated by tlio old liatrod to tho Jews, had assassinated some GalilsBan 
pilgrims to tho Passover at En Gauiiim, tlio frontier village of Samaria which 
had repulsed our Lord.^ Unablo to obtain from Cumanus — whom tho Sama- 
ritans had bribed — tho punishment of tho guilty village, the Jews, secretly 
countenanced by tlio High Priest Ananias, and his son Ananus, flew to arms, 
and, under tho leadership of the bandit Elcazar, inflicted on tho Samaritans a 
terrible vengeance. Cumanus, ou hearing this, marched against them and 
routed them. A renewal of the contest was prevented by the entreaties of 
tho chief men at Jerusalem, who, aware of the tremendous results at issue^ 
hurried to the battle-field in sackcloth and ashes. Meanwhile the Praifoct of 
Syria, Titus Ummidius Qoadratus, appeared ou tho scene, and, after hearing 
both sides, found Cumanus and his tribune Celor guilty of having accepted a 
bribe, and sent them to Romo with Ananias and Ananus to be tried by the 
Emperor.® Jonathan, one of tlio very able ex-Higb Priests of tho. astute 
house of Annas, was sent to plead tho cause of the Jews. At that time 
Agrippina was all-i>owei*ful with tho Emperor, and the freedman Pallas all- 
powerful both with him and with Agrippina, who owed her elevation to his 
friendly offices. Tlio supplo Agrippa introduced Jonathan to PaUas, and 
it seems as if a little compact was struck between them, that PaUas should 

1 Luke ix. 53; Joa. Antt, xx. 6, § L 

® Tlio disorepanoiea in this story as told by Josephus in J9. J. ii. 12, $ 5, and AntL 
XX. 6 , § 2, are glaring, yet no one doubts either the honesty of Josephus or the g^eral 
truth of the story. How scornfully would it have been rejected as a myth or an inven- 
tion if it had occurred in tho GoBi>els 1 
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indaee flie Emperor to decide in favour of the Jews, and that Jonathan should 
petition him on behalf of the Jews to appoint to the lucrative Procuratorship 
his brother Felix. The idot succeeded. The Samaritans wore condemned ; 
their leaders executed; Cumanus banished; Celer sent to Jernsalem to be 
beheaded; Ananias and Ananus triumphantly acquitted; and A.D. 52, six 
years before St. Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem, Felix — like his brother, an 
Arcadian slave — who had taken the name of Antonins in honour of his 
first mistress, and the name of Claudius in honour of his patron — became 
Procurator of Judsea.^ 

At first the new Procurator behaved with a little decent i*eservo, but it 
was not long before he began to show himself in his true colours, and with 
every sort of cruelty and licentiousness “ to wield the power of a king with 
the temperament of a slave.” After his emancipation ho had been entrusted 
with a command in a troop of auxiliaries, and acting with the skill and promp- 
titude of a soldier, he had performed a really useful task in extirpating the 
bandits. Yet even the Jews murmured at the shameless indifference with 
which this Borgia of the first century entrapped the chief bandit Eloazar into 
a friendly visit, on pretence of admiring his skill and valour, and instantly 
threw him into chains, and sent liim as a prisoner to Rome. They were still 
more deeply scandalised by his intimacy with Simon Magus, who lived with 
him at Csesarea as a guest, and by whoso base devices this “ husband or 
adulterer of tlireo queens” succeeded in seducing Dnisilla, the beautiful 
sister of Agrippa 11. — who had now come as a king to Judiea — from her 
husband Aziz, King of Emesa. A crime of yet deeper and darker dye had 
taken place the very year before Paul’s arrival. Jonathan, who was often 
bitterly reminded of his share in bringing upon his nation the affliction of 
a Procurator, who daily grew more infamous from his exactions and his 
savagery, thought that his high position and eminent serv'ices to Felix himself 
entitled him to expostulate. So far from taking warning, Felix so fiercely 
resented the intci-ference that ho bribed Doras, a friend of Jonathan’s, to get 
rid of him. Doras hired the services of some bandits, who, armed with sjcae, 
or short daggers, stabbed the priestly statesman at one of tho yearly feasts. 
The success and the absolute impunity of tho crime put a premium upon 
murder; assassinations became as frequent in Jerusalem as they were at Rome 
during the Papacy of Alexander VI. Tlio very Temple was stained with 
blood. Any one who wanted to get rid of a public or private enemy found it 
a cheap and easy process to hire a murderer. It is now tliat the ominous 
term sicarius occurs for tho first time in Jewish history. 

This had happened in AD. 57, and it was probably at the Passover of 
A.D. 58--only seven weeks before the time at which we have now arrived— 
that the Egyptian Pseudo-Messiah had succeeded in raising 30,000 followers, 
with no better pretensions than the promise that he would lead them to the 
Mount of Olives, and that the walls of Jerusalem should fall flat before him. 


» AD. 52. 
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Four thousand of those poor deluded wretches seem actually to have aocom- 
pauied liim to the Mount of Olives. There Felix fell upon them, routed tliem 
at the first onslaught, killed four hundred, took a multitude of prisoners, and 
brought the whole movement to an impotent conclusion. The Egyi)tian, how- 
ever, had by some means or other made good his escape — was at this moment 
uncapturod — and, in fact, was never heard of any more. But the way in 
wiiicli followers luid flocked in thoitsands to so poor an impostor allowed the 
tension of men's minds. 

Such was the condition of events — in so excited a state were the leaders 
and tlio multitude — at. tlio very time that St. Paul was keeping himself as 
(piiet as possible in the eliambors of tho Nazaritos. Four d.ays had alreatly 
passed, and there seemed to bo a hope iliat, as tho number of pilgrims liegau 
to thiu, ho might be safe for three more days, after which there would ho 
nothing to prevent him from carrying out his long-cherished wish to visit 
Rome, and from theuco to preach tho Gospel oven as far as Spain. Alas ! he 
was to visit Rome, hut not as a free man. 

For on the fifth day there were some Jews from Ephesus and other cities 
of Asia — perhaps Alexander tho coppersmith was one of them— in the Court 
of tho Women, and tho glare of hatred suddenly shot into tho eyes of one of 
those observers as ho recognised tho marked features of the hated Shaul. He 
instantly attracted towards him tho attention of some of the compatriots to 
whom Paul’s teaching was so well knowfi. Tho news ran in a moment through 
tho passionate, restless, fanatical crowd. In one minute there arose one of 
tlioso deadly cries which are the first beginnings of a sedition. These Asiatics 
sprang on Paul, and stirred up tlio vast throng of worshippers with the cry, 
Israelites! help ! This is the wretch who teaches all men everywhere against 
tho x>eople, and the Thorah, and the Temple. Ay, and besides that, ho brought 
Greeks into tho Temple, and hath jwllutod this holy place.” Whether they 
really thought so or not wo cannot tell, but they had no grounds for this mad 
cliargo beyond tho fact that they had scon tho Ephesian Trophimus walking 
about with Paul in tho streets of Jerusalem, and supposed that Paul had 
taken him even into tho holy prociucts. To defile the Temple was what every 
enemy of the Jews tried to do. Antiocims, Heliodoms, Pompey, had pro- 
faned it; and very recently the Samaritans had been charged with deliheintely 
13olluthig it by scattering dead men's bones over its precincts. Instantly the 
rumour flew from lip to lip tliat this w^as Shahl, of whom they had heard— 
Paul, tho mesUh — Paul, one of tho Galila^au Mlium--ono of tho believers in 
tho Hung *' — Paul, the renegade Rabbi, who taught and wrote that Gentiles 
were as good as Jew s — tho man who blasphemed tho Thorah — tlie man whom 
tho synagogues had scourged in vain — the man who went from place to x>lace 
getting them into trouble with the Romans ; and that he had been caught 
taking with him into tho Temple a Gentile dog, an uncircumcised get} The 

' Had h© done this he would have incuiTcd the censure in Ezek. xliv. 7 ; cf. ^h. ii. 
14, The following remarkable passage of the Talmud is a self-condemnation by the Jeuisb 
teachers “ AVhaL” it is askech ** was the cause of the destruction of the first Temx»lcJ 
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punishment for that crime was death — death by the full permission of (ho 
Romans themselves ; death even against a Roman who should dare to sot foot 
beyond the Chel. They wore now in the Court of the Women, but they only 
had to go through (ho Corinthian gate, and down the fifteen steps outside of 
it, to come (o the Chel — tlie “ middle-wall of partition,” that low stone balus- 
trade with obelisks, on each of which was engraved on stone tablets the 
inscription in Greek and Latin that “ No alien must set foot within (liat 
enclosure on pain of certain deatli.”^ Here, then, was a splendid opportunity 
for most just vengeance on the apostate who taught a])ostasy. A rusli was 
made upon him, and the cry *‘ To the rescue ! ” eclioed on all sides through tlie 
streets.- To defend himself was impossible. What voice could bo heard 
amid the wild roar of that momentarily increasing hubbub ? Was this to be 
tlie end ? Was ho to bo torn to jiieces tlien and there in the very Temple 
jirecincts? If ho had been in the court below, that would have been his 
inevitable fate, but the sacredness of the spot saved liim. They began drag- 
ging him, vainly trying to resist, vainly tiydng to speak a word, through the 
great “ Beautiful ” gate of Corinthian brass, and down the fifteen stops, while 
the Levites and the Captain of the Temple, anxious to save the sacred en- 
closure fi*om one more stain of blood, exerted all their strength to shut the 
ponderous gate behind the throng which surged after their victim.^ But 
meanwhile the Roman centurion stationed underarms with his soldiers on (ho 
roof of the western cloisters, was aware that a wild commotion had suddenly 
spning up. The outburst of fury in these Oriental mobs is like the scream of 
mingled sounds in a forest which sometimes suddenly startles the deep still- 
ness of a tropic night. The immour had spread in a moment from (he Temple 
to (he city, and streams of men were thronging from every direction into the 
vast area of the Court of the Gentiles. In another moment it was certain 
that those white pillars and that tessellated floor >vould be stained witli blood. 
Without a moment's delay the centurion sent a message to Lysias, (lie com- 
niandaut of Antonia, that the Jews had seized somebody in the Teinph?, and 
were trying to kill him. Tlie Romans were accustomed to rapid movements, 
taught them by thousands of exigencies of their career in hostile countries, 


The prevalence of idolatry, arlultery, and murder. . , . But what was the cause of 
the destruction of the second Temple, seeing that the age uas characterised by study of the 
JyaWj observance of its precepts, and the practice of benevolence ? It was groundfeas 
hatred ; and it shows that groundless luitrcd is equal in heinousness to idolatry^ adultery^ 
and murder combined ” {Joma, f. 0, 2). As siJecimcns of the groundless and boundless 
hatred of the Talmudists to Christians, see AbhCda Zarahy f. 26, 1, 2 (Amsterdam 
edition) ; Maimonides, Hilch. AccuMj § 9. 

1 The i?. v. 5, § 2 ; vi. 2, § 4 ; Antt. xv. 11, § 5.) The discovery of one 

of these inscriptions by M. Clermont Ganneau — an inscription on which the eyes of our 
Lord Himself and of aU His disciples must have often fallen — is very interesting. Ho 
found it built into the walls of a small mosque in the Via Dolorosa (Palestine ExjUemition 
Fund Reporty 1871, p. 132). Paul had not indeed actually hrought any Gontilo inii<le the 
ChH ; but to do so ideally and spiritually had been the very purpose of his life, K. in/ra, 
ad Eph. ii. 14. 

2 xxi. 30, fKiyrjBt} 7} n6Ki^ oAtj, koX lylytro (TVySpoaht 

* Jos, R J. vi. 5, § 3 ; cs. Ap. il 9, 
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bat nowhere more eseential than in a city which Prefect after Praefect and 
Procurator after Procurator had loamt to detest as the head- quarters of 
burning, senseless, and incomprehensible fanaticism. A single word was 
enongh to surround Lysias with a well- disciplined contingent of centurions 
and soldiers, and ho instantly dashed along the cloister roof and down the 
stairs into the Court of the Gentiles. The well-known clang of Roman arms 
arrested the attention of the mob. They had had some terrible warnings very 
lately. The memory of that awful day, when they trampled each other to 
death by thousands to escape the cohort of Cnmanus, was still fresh in their 
memory. They did not dare to resist the mailed soldiery of their conquerors. 

Lysias and his soldiers forced their way straight through the throng to the 
place where Paul wfis standing, and rescued him from his enraged opponents. 
When ho had seized him, and had his arms bound to two soldiers by two ehahis, 
ho asked tlio question, “ Who tho man might l>e, and wliat ho had done? ” ^ 
Nothing was to be learnt from tho coufused cries that rose in answer, and, in 
despair of arriving at anj'thing definit-e in such a scene, Lysias ordered him 
to bo marched into tho barracks.- But no sooner had he got on tlie stairs whicli 
led lip to tho top of tho cloister, and so into tho fortress/ than the mob, afraid 
tliat they were going to bo baulked of their vengeance, made another rush at 
him, with yells of “ Kill him ! kOl him ! ” * and Paul, unable in his fettered 
condition to steady himself, was carried oU his legs, and hurried along iu tho 
arms of tho surrounding soldiers. Ho was saved from being tom to pieces 
chiefly by tho fact that Lysias kept close by him ; and, as the rescue-party 
was about to disappear into tho barracks, Paul said to him in Greek, “ May 
I speak a word to you ? ” Can you speak Greek ? ” asked the commaudant 
iu surjmso. “ Aro you not then really that Egyptian ' who a littio while ago 
made a disturbance,® and led out into tho wilderness those sicunil’*^ 

‘‘No,” said Paul; “I am a Jew, a native of Tarsus, in Cilicia, a citizen of 

^ Xvi. 33, Tt? at' eiTj, KoX rl i<mp weTTOi^Kuii. * TrapfuSaXjj 

• Fort Antonia was a four-square tower, at the N.^V. angle of the Temple area, with 
a smaller tower fifty cubits high at each comer except the southern, where the tower was 
seventy cubits high, with tho express object of overlooking even tiiing that went on ia 
the Temple courts. Stairs from those towers communic^ited with the roofs of two f>or- 
ticoes, on wliich at intervals (^ttVrra^fi/ot) stood arme<l Roman soldiei-s at the times of the 
great festivals, to prevent all seditious movements (Jos. J. v. 5, § 8 ; AnU, xx. 5, § 3). 

* Cf. Luke xxiii. 18, and tho cry of Pagan mobs, alp^'ro^ 

® Ver. 38, ovk apa <rv eJ 6 AtvuTrrto? . . . ; One hardly sees why Lysias should hare 
inferred that tho Eg^^tian could not speak Greek, but he may have known that this was 
the fact. Since tho E^ptian had only escaped a few months before, and the mass of the 
peoi)lo — never favourable to him — would be exasperated at the detection of bis impos- 
ture, tho conjecture of Lysias was not aurpriaing. 

® avatTraroiO-a^. Cf. xvii. 6 ; Gal. V. 12. 

7 Ver. 38, tovk rerpaKiorxiXlovi ui'Spai tmv viKopioir, Josophus (Ati/A XX. 8, § 6) sxys that 
Felix, when he routed them, killed 400 and took 200 prisoners. In A J. li, 18, § 5, ha 
says that he collected 30,000 followers, and led them to the Mount of Olivos from the 
wilderness, and that the majority of them were massacred or taken prisoners. Most 
critics only attach importance to such discrepancies when they find or imagine them in 
the sacrea writers. For the sicarii, see Jos. B. J. ii. 13^ § 3. Ho says that they mur- 
dered people in broad day, and in the open streets, ^locialiy daring l^e great feasts, and 
that they carried their daggers concealed under their robes. 
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no undistinguished city,^ and, I entreat you, allow me to speak to the 
people.'’ 

It was an undaunted request to come from one whoso life had just been 
rescued, and barely rescued, from that raging mob, and who was at that 
moment suffering from their rough treatment. Most men would have been 
in a state of such wild alarm as to desire nothing so much as to bo hurried out 
of sight of the crowd. Not so with St. Paul. Snatched from his persecutors 
after imminent risk — barely delivered from that most terrifying of all forms 
of danger, the murderous fury of masses of his fellow-men — ho asks leave 
not only to face, but even to tum round and address, the densely-thronging 
thousands, who were only kept from him by a little bolt of Roman swords.^ 

Lysias gave him leave to speak, and apparently ordered one of his hands 
to bo unfettered ; and taking his stand on the stairs, Paul, with uplifted arm, 
made signals to the people that he wished to address them.^ The mob 
became quiet, for in the East crowds are much more instantly swayed by 
their emotions than they are among us ; and Paul, speaking in Syriac, the 
vernacular of Palestine, and noticing priests and Sanhedrists among the 
crowd, began — 

“Brethren and Fathers,"^ listen to the defence I have now to make to 
you ! ” 

The sound of their own language, showing that the speaker was at any rate 
no mere Hellenist, charmed their rage for the moment, and produced a still 
deeper silence. In tliat breathless hush Paul continued his speech. It was 
adapted to its object with that consummate skill which, oven at the most 
exciting moments, seems never to have failed him. While ho told them the 
truth, he yet omitted all facts which would bo likely to irritate them, and 
which did not bear on his immediate object. That olijoct was to show that 
he could entirely sympathise with them in this outburst of zeal, bec^iuso 
ho had once shared their state of mind, and that nothing short of divino 
revelations had altered the course of his religion and his life. Ho was, 
he told them, a Jew,® bom indeed in Tarsus, yet trained from his earliest 
youth in Jerusalem, at the feet of no less a teacher than their great living 
Rabban Gamaliel; that he was not merely a Jew, but a Pharisee who had 
studied the inmost intricacy of the Halacha; ® and was so like themselves in 
being a zealot for God, that he had persecuted “ this way ” to the very death, 

^ oi'K atn^fiov iroXeug (Eur. Ion. 8). It w.as avVoVofw, and a f^77rpoTroAt^, and had a famous 
university. 

- Knox, who thought that Paul did wrong to take the vow, s-ays, “He was brought 
into the most desperate danger, God designing to show thereby that we must not do 
evil that good may come.” 

f Ver. 40, Karta-dve rfj Lf. xii. 17 ; xix. 33; xxi. 40. Cf. Pers. iv. 5, “Calidui 

leciBse silentia turbae Majestate manfis.” 

* See St, Stephen’s exordium (vii. 2). 

i 'lovioiot. To Lysias he had used the general expression avfiptoirot *IovA 

* xxii. 3, Kari iKptpetav rov pifiov, Cf, xxvi. 6 ; Jox. S . it 8, § 14# This 

“accuracy ” correspond, to the Hebrew tsedakah, and the Tnlnjudio dikdukey (Tnin). 
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haling to prison not only mon, but even women ; in proof of which he appealed 
to the testimony of the ex- High Priest Theophilus,^ and many still surviving 
members of the Sanhedrin who had given him letters to Damascus. What, 
then, had changed the whole spirit of his life P Nothing less than a Divine 
vision of Jesus of Nazarath, which had stricken him blind to earth, and bidden 
him confer with Ananias.^ He does not tell them that Ananias was a Chris- 
tian, but — which w as no loss true — ^that he was an orthodox observer of the 
Law, for whom all the Jews of Damascus felt respect. Ananias had healed 
his blindness, and told liim that it was tho God of our fathers,” who fore- 
ordained him to know His will and see “ the Just One,” ^ and hear the 
message from His lips, that ho might bo for Him “ a witness to all men” of 
what ho had lieard and seen. He then mentions his baptism and return to 
Jerusalem, and, hurrying over all needless details, comes to tho point that, 
while he was w orsliipping — now twenty years ago — in that very Temple, he 
had fallen into a trance, and again seen tho risen Jesus, who bade him 
hurry with all speed out of Jerusalem, because there they would not receive 
liis testimony. But so far from %vishing to go, ho had even pleaded with 
the heavenly vision that surely tho utter change from Saul tho raging per- 
secutor — Saul who had imprisoned and beaten the believers throughout tho 
Bynagognes— Saul at whoso feet had been laid tho clothes of them that 
slew His witness^ Stephen — the cliango from such a man to Saul tho 
Cliristian and the preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ — could not fail 
to win credence to his testimony. But Ho who spake to him would not 
suffer him to plead for a longer opportunity of appealing to his fellow- 
countrymen. Briefly but decisively came tho answer which had been the 
turning-point for all liis subsequent career — “ Go, for I will send thee far away 
TO THE Gentiles ! ” 

That fatal word, which hitherto ho had carefully avoided, but which it 
W’as impossible for him to avoid any longer, was enough. Up to this point 
they liad continued listening to him with tho deepest attention. Many of 
them were not wholly unacquainted with tho facts to whicli ho api)ealed. His 
intense earnestness and mastery over tho language which they loved charmed 
them all tho more, because tho soldiers who stood by could not understand a 
word of what ho was saying, so that his speech boro the air of a confidential 
communication to Jews alone, to which tlio alien tyrants could only listen 
with vain curiosity and impatient suspicion. Who could tell but what some 
Messianic announcement might be hovering on his lips? Might not ho who 
was thrilling them with tho narrative of those visions and revelations have 
some now ecstasy to tell of, wliich should bo the signal that now the supremo 
hour had come, and whicli should pour into their hoarta a stream of fire so 

J Seep. 100. 

- Tho narratives of St, Paul’s conversion in ix., xxii., xxvi. are sufficiently considered 
And “hurmoiiiscd ” — not that they really neeil any harmonising — ^in pn, 107—112. 

* “ Tho Just One.” See the speech of Stephen (vii. K). 

* naprif^t not yet “martyr,” as in Rev. xvii. 6, {Clem, £p. 1 Cor, v.) But St, Paul 
would here have used the word €dh, “witness.” 
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iuteuBo, so kindling, that in the heat of it the iron chains of tho Romans 
should bo as tow? But was this to bo the climax? Was a tranco to bo 
pleaded in defence of tho apostasy of tho renegade P Was this evil soul to bo 
allowed to produce holy witness for his most llagrant offences? Were they 
to be told, forsooth, that a vision from heaven had bidden him preach to 
shiners of tho Gentiles,” and fling open, as he had been doing, tho hallowed 
priidleges of the Jews to those dogs of the uncircumcision ? All that strange 
multitude was as one ; the same hatred shot at the same instant through all 
their hearts. That word “ Gentiles,” confirming all their worst suspicions, 
foil like a spark on tho inflammable mass of their fanaticism. No sooner was 
it uttered^ than they raised a simultaneous yell of Away with such a wretch 
from the earth ; he ought never to have lived ! ” ^ 

Then began one of the most odious and dcsi>icable spectacles which tho 
world can witness, the spectacle of an Oriental mob, hideous with impotent 
rage, howling, yelling, cursing, gnashing their teeth, Hinging about their arm-s, 
waving and tossing their bluo and red robes, casting dust into the air by liaud- 
fuls, with all the furious gesticulations of an uncontrolled fanaticism.^ 

Happily Paul was out of the reach of their personal fury.** It might goad 
them to a courage sufficient to make them rend the air with their cries of 
frenzy, and make tho court of the Temple look like tho refuge for a throng of 
demoniacs ; but it hardly prompted them to meet tho jioints of tlioso Roman 
broadswords. In great excitement, the commandant ordered tlio prisoner to 
be led into tho barracks, and examined by scourging; for, being entirely 
ignorant of what Paul had been saying, ho wanted to know what further ho 
could have done to excite those furious yells. The soldiers at once tied liis 
hands together, stripped his back bare, and bent him forward into tho position 
for that horrid and often fatal examination by torture wliich, not far from that 
very spot, his Lord had undergone.® Thrice before, on that scarred back, liad 
Paul felt the fasces of Roman lictors; five times tlio ninc-and-lhirty strokes of 
Jewish thongs ; here was a new form cf agony, the whip — the liorrlhUe flagellum 
—which the Romans employed to force by torture tho confession of tlio tnitli.® 
But at this stege of the proceedings, Paul, self-possessed even in extremes, 
interposed with a quiet question. It had been useless before, it might bo 
useless now, but it was worth trying, since both tho soldiers and their officers 
seem already to have been prepossessed by bis noble calm and self-control in 

^ xxii. 22, TjKcvov axrrov a^pi tovtov tow Xoyw, xaX irnjpav t^v avruiv X^yovrtf, x.r.A* 

2 Ver. ou KoffijKfv. H, A, B, C, D, E, G. 

5 xxii. 23. On the sudden excitability of Eastern mobs, and tho sudden calm whicli 
often follows it, see Palat, Explor* Fund for April, 1879, p. 77. 

^ St. James had spoken of the “many myriads (Acts xxi. 20) of Jews who, thou;.jIi 
zealots for the Law, liad embraced the faith. How came it that not one of these “many 
myriads ” lifted an arm cr raised a voice to liberate St. Paul from the perils into which 
he had ^n brought by religious hatred ^eedily adopting a lying accusation ? 

• xxii. 25, npoirtivtv axrrhy roi 9 stretched him forward with tho thongs ” to 

prepare him for examination by being scourged with adimytt. The word seems 

never to mean a scourge. 

® See Life of Christy L 187 ; il 380, 
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the midst of dangers so awful and so eiiddem Ho thorefire asked in a quiet 
voice, “ Is it lawful for you to scourge a Roman who has not been tried P* 
Tlio question was addressed to the centurion who was standing by to see that 
the torture was duly mlmiui stored, and ho was startled by the ajqwal. This 
was evidently no idle boaster ; no man who would invent a privilege to escape 
pain or i)oril. Few under any circumstances would ever venture to invent the 
proud ri>,djt of saying Civis Romanus Sum,^ for the penalty of imjmsturo 
was death; 2 and the centurion had seen enough to be quite sure that this 
prisoner, at any rate, was not the man to do so. Ho made the soldiers stop, 
went off to the commandant, and said to liim, with something of Roman blunt- 
noss, “ Wliat are you about ? ^ This man is a Roman.” This was important. 
If ho was a Roman, the Chiliarcli liad already twice broken the law which 
entitled him to protect i<ni; for he had both bound him and, in contravention 
of an express decree of Augustus, liad given orders to begin his examination 
by putting him t^ the torture. Moreover, as l>eing one wlio himself placed 
ilio highest possible value on the Jus civitalh^ he respected the claim. Hurry- 
ing to liim, be said — ■ 

“ Tell ino, are you a Roman ? 

“ Yes.” 

Bnt Lysias, as lie looked at him, could not help having his doubts. Ho 
was himself a Greek or Syrian, who had bought the franchise, and thereupon 
assumed the pra3nomon Claudius, at a time when the privilege was very 
expensive.^ Whetlier Paul was a Roman or not, ho was clearly a Jew, and no 
less clearly a \orj poor one : how could he have got the franchise ? 

“ I know how much it cost to get this citizenship,” ho remarked, in a 
dubious tone of voice. 

“ But I have been a citizen from my birth,” was the calm answer to liis 
unexpressed siispieion. 

The claim could not be resisted. Paul was untied, and the soldiers dropped 
their seom’ges. But Lysias was not by any means free from anxiety as to tlio 
consequences of Lis illegal conduct.® Anxious to rid his han^ of this 
awkward business in a city whore the merest trifles were constantly leading to 


* Cic. in Verr, v. G3. 2 in certain cases. Suet. Claud. 25. 

3 Ver. 2R, tI voieit'; Tlie Spa is omitted in M. A, B, 0, E. 

* Some ten years before this time it had, liowevcr, bocomo much cbca|)cr. Messalina, 
the infamous wife of Claudius, who was put to death A.D. 48, ojwily sold it, first, at 
very high terms, but subsequently so cheap that Dion Cassius (lx. 17) says it could bo 
bought for one or two broken glasses. 

* Ver. 28, ’Eyi> oI5a trt5(rov, D. Though unsuppoi-tod by evidence^ the colloquialism 
sounds very genuine. Terliaps Lysias had bribed one of Claudius’s freedmen, wbonnulo 
money in this way. 

® ver. 211. There is a little uncertainty as to what is meant by . . Sn JJi* aikev 

BtBeKum. If it means the chaining him with two chains (xxi. 33), Lysiivs did not at any 
rate think it necessary to undo what he had once done, for it is clear that Taul remaine<l 
chained (xxii. 30, tKvtrfv alnw). I therefore refer it to the bindiM with the thongs 
(ver. 26), by which Lysias seems to have broken two laws : (1) The Lex Porcia (Cic. 
JlabiviOfS: in Verr. v, 66); (2) “Non esse a tormentis incipiendum Div. Attg;i»tus 
constifcuit ” (Dioest. Leg. 48, tit. 18, c. 1). 
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most terrible consequences, he told the chief priests to summon next day a 
meeting of the Sanhinirin in order to try the prisoner. 

The Sanhedrin met in full numbers. Tlioy no longer sat in the Lishcaih 
Haggazdth, the famous hall, with its tessellated pavement, which stood at tho 
south side of the Court of the Priests.^ Had they still been accustomed to 
meet there, Lysias and his soldiers would never liave been suffered to obtnido 
their profane feet into a chamber which lay within tho middle wall of partition 
— beyond which oven a Procurator dare not even have set a step on pain of 
death. But at this period tho Sanhedrin had probably begun their meetings 
in the Chanujoth, or “ booths,’' tho very existence of which was a proof of tho 
power and prosperity of “the Serpent House of Hanan.”* To this place 
Lysias led his prisoner, and placed him before thorn. Tlio Nasi^ or President, 
was, as usual, the High Priest.^ Tho preliminary questions were asked, and 
then Paul, fixing on tho assembly his earnest gazo,^ began his defence with tho 
words, “Brethren, my public life has been spent in all good conscience 
towards God till this day.”^ Something in these words j.arred particularly on 
tho mind of tho High Priest. He may have disliked the use of tho term 
“brethren,” an address which implied a certain amount of equality, instead of 
one of those numerous expressions of servility which it was only fitting that a 
man like this should use to tho great assembl}' of tho wise. But Paul was no 
Am-lia-aretSj on the contrary, ho was as much a Rabbi, as much a Chaham, as 
the best ** remover of mountiiins ” among them all, and it may have been that 
ho designedly used tho term “ brethren ” instead of “ fathers ” because ho too 
had been once a Sanhedrist. The bold assertion of perfect innocence further 
irritated the presiding Nasi^ and ho may have felt, somewhat painfully, that 
his own public life had not by any means been in all good conscience cither 
towards God or towards man. This High Priest, Ananias, t)io son of 
Hebedoeus,® who had been appointed by Herod of Chalcis, was one of the 
worst, if not the very worst specimen of tho w^orldly Sadducecs of an age in 
which the leading hierarchs resembled tho loosest of tho Avignon cardinals, or 
of tho preferment-hunting bishops in the dullest and deadest period of 
Charles the Second or Goorgo tho Pirst.^ History records the revengeful u;i- 

1 See Lightfoot, Hor, Ilehr. i. 1,105. 

2 V, supra^ pp, 87, 94. Life of ClirhU i. 77; ii. 337. Joet, Gesch, i. 145; 
Hcrzfeld, Gcsch. i 304. By this time, A.D. 58, the change had undoubtedly taken 
place. 

3 Endless mistakes have ai)j)arently arisen from confusing the rresi<lcnt of the 
Sanhedrin with the President of the Schools. The subject is very obscure ; but wlulo 
undoubtedly the title of Aas/, or Presitlent of the »San)icdrin, was {wme by great i'hLlil)is 
like Hillel, Simeon, and (hirnaliel, no less undoubtedly tlio High I’ricst -unless most 
flagrantly incornpetent—presided as Niisi at the judicial meetings of the Sanliediin, 
regarded as a governing body. 

^ xxih. 1, dT€i/ura?, Cf. Luke iv. 20 ; Acts x. 4 ; xiii. 9. 

® ireroXiTru^at (PhiL i. 27 ; Jos. VU, § 49 ; 2 Macc. vi. 1), Besides the general assertion 
of his innocenoo, he may mean that, whatever ho had taught to the GentUoa, he had 
lived as a loyal Jew. 

« On this man see Jos. AnU. xx. 6, § 2; 6, §§ 2, 3; 8, § 8; 9. § 2; B. J. U. 17, § 9. 

t No wonder that m these days there lay upon the Jews an abiding sense of the 
wrath of God against their race. No wonder that the Talmud records the legends how 
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wisdom of his conduct towards the Samaritans, and the far from noble means 
which ho took to escape the consequences of his complicity in their massfwsre. 
The Talmud adds to our picture of him that ho was a rapacious tyrant who, in 
his gluttony and greed, reduced the inferior priests almost to starvation by 
defrauding them of their tithes ; ^ and that he was one of those who sent his 
creatures with bludgeons to the threshing-floors to seize the tithes by force.* 
Ho held the higlipriestliood for a period which, in these bad days, was 
unusually long,* a term of office which had, however, been interrupted by his 
absence as a prisoner to answer for his misconduct at Romo. On this occasion, 
thanks to an actor and a concubine, lie seems to Imvo gained liis cause, ^ but ho 
was subsequently deposed to make room for Ishma^d Ben Phabi, and few 
pitied him when ho was dragged out of his hiding-place in a sewer to perish 
miserably by the daggers of the Sicarii, whom, in the days of his prosperity, 
ho liad not scrupled to sanction and employ.^ 

His conduct towards St. Paul gives ns a specimen of his cLiracter. 
Scarcely had the Apostlo uttered the first sentence of his defence when, with 
disgraceful illegality, Ananias ordered the officers of tlio court to smite him on 
the mouth.® Stung by an insult so flagrant, an outrage so undeserved, the 
naturally choleric temperament of Paul flamed into tliat sudden sense of anger 
which ought to bo controlled, but which can hardly be wanting in a truly noble 
character. No character can bo perfect which does not cherish in itself a 
deeply-seated, though perfectly generous and forhearing, indignation against 
intolorablo wrong. Smarting from tho blow, “ God shall smite thee,” ho 
exclaimed, thou white-washed wall ^yhat ! Dost thou sit there judging 
mo according to the Law, and in violation of law biddest mo to bo smitten 

at this time the sacred light, winch was to burn all night on the candlestick (>mt 
ma'arahi)y was often quenched before the daybreak ; how the red tongue of cloth round 
the neck of the scapegoat on the Day of Atonement was no longer miraciilonsly turned 
to white ; how the huge brazen Kikanor-gate of tho Teini>le, which requireil twenty 
Levites to shut it every evening, opcnetl of its own acconl ; and how Johanan Ben 
Zacchai exclaimed, on hearing the portent, “ Why wilt thou terrify us, O Temple ? We 
know that thou art doomed to ruin.” 

^ The TiUmiid tells us that when this person whs High Priest the sacrihccs were 
always eaten up, so that no fragments of them were left for the T>oorer priests {PetachtUK 
57, 1). (Griitz, iii. 279.) ^ 

3 Pesaddm-y ubi supra, St. Paul might well have asked him, b ri t (‘SwXo, 

iepo<rv\€?^ (Rom. ii. 22 ; v. suj>ra). 

3 From A. D. 48 to A.D. 59. Tlie voyage as a prisoner to Rome was in AD. 52. 

* Wiesclcr Chron, d. Ap, Zv\t, 7(>. ^ Jos. Ai\(t. xx. 9, § 2; B. 17, § 9. 

® To this style of argument the Jews seem to have been singularly prone (cf. Luke 
vi. 29 ; John xviii. 22 ; 2 Cor. xi. 20 ; 1 Tim. iii. 3 ; Tit. i. 7). This brutality illuknites 
the remark in Joma^ 23, 1, Sota^ 47, 2, that at that jH'riod no one cared for anythhig but 
externalism, and that Jews thought more of a pollution of tho Temple than they did 
of assassination (Griitz, iii. 322). 

7 xxiii. 3, Toixe KtKorinficj'f. Cf. Matt, xxiii. 27, Td<f>oi KtKoviapdvot, Dr. Plumptre 
compares Jeffreys’ treatment of Baxter. 

^ For a Jew to order a Jew to ho struck on tho cheek was i>eculiarly offensive. “ He 
that strikes the check of an Israelite strikes, as it were, tlie cheek of the Shechinkh,*" tor 
it is said (Prov. xx. 25), “ He that strikes a man ” (i .c., iMi Israelite who alone deserves 
the name ; Rashi quotes Babha Metsia^ f. 114, col. 2j, strikes the Holy One. San/iedr, 
f. 58, col. 2, yV = ch^ekboncy and “to strike,” m Syriac icoHidtrc, cf, Dan. v. 6: 
Buxtorf, Zex Chald, «. v.), as well as to snore. 
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The language lias been censured as unbecoming in its ^dolcnco, and has been 
unfavourably compared with the meekness of Christ before the tribunal of his 
enemies. “Where,” asks St. Jerome, “is that patience of the Saviour, wlio— • 
as a lamb led to the slaughter opens not his mouth— so f^ntly asks the smiter, 
‘ If I have spoken evil, bear witness to the evil ; but if well, wliy smitest thou 
mo P ’ We are not detracting from the Apostle, but declaring the glory of 
God, who, suffering in the flesh, reigns above the wrong and frailty of the 
flesh.” ^ Yet wo need not remind the reader that not once or twice only did 
Christ give the rein te righteous anger, and blight hypocrisy and insolence 
with a flash of holy wrath. The bystanders seem to have been startled by the 
boldness of St. Paiirs rebuke, for they said to him, “ Dost thon revile tho 
High Priest of God ? ” Tho Aposth^'s anger had expended itself in that one 
outburst, and ho instantly apologised with exquisite urbanity and self-control. 
“ I did not know," he said, “brethren, that ho is tho High Priest;” adding 
that, had he known this, ho would not have addressed to him tho opprobrious 
name of “whited wall,” because ho reverenced and acted upon tho rule of 
Scripture, “ Thou shalt not sjxnk ill of a ruler of thy pcople."- 

It has l>een thought very astonishing that St. Paul should not know that 
Ananias was tho High Priest, and all sorts of explanations have consequently 
been foisted into his very simple words. These words cannot, however, mean 
that ho was unable to recognise tho validity of Ananias’s title ; ^ or that he had 
spoken for tho moment without considering his ofnee; * or that he could not 
ho supposed to ackno^vle^lgo a high priest in one who behaved with such 
illegal insolence.^ Considering tho disrepute and insignificanco into wliieh 
the high-priesthood had fallen during the domtnance of men who would only, 
R8 a rule, take it for a short time in order to “ pass tho chair; ” ® considering 
that one of these worldly intnnh'rs took to wearing silk gloves that lie might 
not soil his hands with tho sacrifices ; considering, too, that tho Romans and 
tho Herods were constantly setting up one and putting down anotlier at tlicir 
own caprice, and that the people often regarded some one as the real high priest, 
who was no longer invested with the actual office ; considering, too, that in 
such ways the pontificate of these truckling Sadducccs had sunk into a more 
simulacrum of what once it was, and iliat tho real allegiance of tho people had 
been completely transferred to tho more illustrious Rabbis — it is perfectly 
conceivable that St. Paul, after Iiis long absence from Jerusalem, ^ had not, 

* Adti PeJarj. iii. 1. 

2 Ex. xxii. 28, LXX. (cf. 2 Pet.' ii. 10). IJndor the good breeding of the answer wo 
notice the aflniiruble skill which enabled P.'iul thuri to show at once Jus knowledge of and 
his obedience to the Law, for the 8in)po8e<l apostaay from which he waa impugned. 

^ Liglitfoot, Schoettgen, Kuinoel, Eaunigartcn. 

•* Bengel (non veniel^t mihi in mentern), Wetstein, Bp. Kanderson (non iiovcram, non 
sutis attente considci*avi), }lp. Words wortli, Ac. 

J Calvin. 

I Jews themselves take this view of them. Oriitz (iii. 322) refers to Pcsachtni, 
i* which speaks of their narrowness, envy, violence, love of precedence, 

r ^» § 4) speak* of their im^mdenoc and turbulence (see Lifi 

of C/h/rittf 11 . — 342). 

7 Thi* is tho view of Chrysostom. 
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during tho fevr and much occupied days which had elapsed since \m return, 
givon himself the trouble to inquire whether a KamMt, or a Boethusian, or a 
Oautliora was at that particular moment adorned with the empty title which 
lie probably disgraced. Ho must, of course, have been aware that the high 
priest was tlio Nasi of the Sanhedrin, but in a crowded assembly he had not 
noticed who the sj)eaker was. Owing to his weakened sight, all that he saw 
before him was a blurred white figure issuing a brutal order, and to this 
person, who in his external whiteness and inward worthlessness thus reminded 
him of the plastered wall of a sepulchre, he had addressed his indignant 
denunciation. That ho should retract it on learning the hallowed position of 
the delinquent, was in accordance with that high breeding of the x)erfect 
gontleman which in all his demeanour ho habitually displayed. 

But while wo can easily excuse any passing touch of human infirmity, if 
such there were, in his sudden vehemence, wo cannot defend his subsequent 
conduct at that meeting. Surely it was more tlian pardonable if on that day 
bo was a little unhinged, both morally and spiritually, by the wild and awful 
trials of the day before. In the discussion wliich was going on about his 
case, his knowledge of the Sanhedrin, of which he liad been a member, enabled 
him easily to recognise that his judges were still mainly divided into two 
partic.s — the Sadduccan priests and the Pharisaic ciders and scribes. The 
latter wore the more popular and numerous, the former were the more wealthy 
and £K)werful. Now St. Paul w’ell know that tliese two parties were separated 
from each other by an internecine enmity, which was only reconciled in the 
presence of common liatrods. Ho knew, too, that one main point of conten- 
tion between them arose from questions about the Unseen World, and the life 
beyond the gravo.^ Seeing, therefore, tliat he would meet with neither justice 
nor mercy from that tribunal, ho decided to throw among them the apple of 
discord, and cried out amid the Babel of tongues, “ Brethren, I am a 
Pharisee, a sou of Pharisees. I am being judged about the hope and 
resurrection of the dead.” The plan showed great knowledge of character, 
and the diversion thus caused was for the time eminently successful ; but was 
it worthy of St. Paul ? Undoubtedly there were points in common between 
him and the Pliarisees. “They taught a resurrection of the dead: so did he. 
They tauglit the coming of the Kingdom of God : so did he. They taught 
the Advent of the Messiah : so did he. They taught an intercourse of God 
with men by the medium of angels, dreams, and visions: so did ho. He 
shared with the Pharisees exactly those doctrines, on account of which he was 
regarded by the Saddiicoes as a seducer of the people.” This is true ; but, on 
the other hand, his belief in the risen Messiah was not the point on which he 
was mmnly being called in question.^ That belief, had it stood alone, would 

^ Matt, xxii. 28 ; Jos. B, J, ii. 8, § 14 ; A tUt, xviiL L § 4. 

3 Beusa, whose Actea des Apdtrts I had not read till psgea were wiiiten, takes a 
eery similar view, p. 218. Yet it is, of course, posaihle that St. Paul'a exclamation m<iy 
have been justified by some oiroumstanoes of tho disousaion which have not been pre- 
served in the muTative. 
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liave been passed over by the Sanhedrin as, at the worst, a bai'mless delasion. 
Nay, some of the Pharisaic Sanhedrists may even liave been nominally 
Christians.^ But tho fury against St. Paul was kindled by the far more 
burning questions wliich ai'ose out of his doctrine of tho nullity of tho Law, 
and the admission of tho Gentiles to equal privileges with tho seed of Abraham. 
Did not, then, tho words of tho Apostlo suggest a false issue ? And liad lio 
any riglit to inflame an existing animosity And could ho worlliily say, 
“ I am a Pharisee ? ” Was ho not in reality at variance with tho Pharisees 
in every fundamental particular of their S 5 "stem ? Is not the Pharisiiic spirit 
in its very essence the antithesis of the Cliristian?^ Did not tlie two gn'at^'st 
Epistles which ho had written prove tlieir whole tlieology, as sucli, to he false 
in every line ? Was it not tho very work of his life to pull down the h'gal 
prescriptions around which it was their one object to rear a hedge ? Had not 
they been occupied — as none knew better than himself — in riveting tho iron 
fetters of that yoke of bondage, which ho was striving to shatter link by link ? 
Was there not tho least little touch of a suggest io falsi in what he said ? Let 
us make every possible deduction and allowance for a venial infirmity ; for a 
sudden and momentary “ oeconomy,” far less serious than tliat into whicli his 
great brother- Apostlo had swerved at Antioch ; and let us further admit that 
there is a certain nationality in the chivalry of rigidly minuto and scrupulously 
inflexible straightforwardness, which is, among Northern nations, and among 
the English in particular, the hereditary result of centuries of trahiiug. Let 
ns also acknowledge, not without a blush of shame, tliat certain slight 
managements and aecommodations of truth liave in later ages been reckoned 
among Christian virtues. Yet, after all these qualifications, wo cannot in 
this matter wholly see how St. Paul could say without qualification, in 
such an assembly, I am a Pharisee.” If wo tliink him very little to 
blame for his stern rebuke of tho High Priest ; if, referring his conduct 
to that final court of appeal, which consists in comparing it with tho 
precepts and example of his Lord, wo can quite conceive that He who called 
Herod ‘‘a fox” would also have called Ananias a whited wall;” on tho 
other hand, we cannot but think that this creating of a division among 
common enemies on tho grounds of a voiy partial and limited agreement with 
certain other tenets held by some of them, was liardly worthy of 8t. Paul ; 
and knowing, as we do know, what the Pharisees were, we cannot imagine liis 
Divine Master ever saying, under any circumstances, “ I am a Pliarisee.” 
Moreover, the device, besides being questionable, was not even politic. It 

1 Acts xv, 5. 

2 Those who, in the teeth of all Scripture, will not V>elieve that an Ai)OHtle can make 
a mistake, have built disastrous conclusions on this action of St. Paul’s, quoting it to 
sanction the Machiavelli.an policy of the Romans, “ Divide ct imi>era.” (’orn. k Lajddcv 
on tlm passage, says, “ liellum haereticorum est pax ecclesiae,” — a maxim on which tho 
Romish Church luw sometimes acted (see Wordsworth, ad loc.). On tho other hand, 
Luther ^ys, with his robust good sense, “Non mihi i>laoet studium illud sanctos nimis 
efferendi et exensandi si sacrae scripturse vim negat.** 

3 Matt, xxiii. 25, 27 ; John xii. 43 ; Rom. iL 
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Addod violence to a yet more infuriated reaction in men who felt that they 
had been the victims of a successful stratagem, and in the remark of St. Paul 
before the tribunal of Felix ^ I seem to see— though none have noticed it — a 
certain sense of comi)unctiou for the method in which ho had extricated him- 
self from a pressing danger. 

But, as wo have said, the stratagem was for the time almost magically 
8uce(*s8ful. Paul’s enemies were instantly at each other’s throats. The High 
Priest, Ananias, was so singularly detested by the Pharisaic party that 
centuries afterwards the tradition still lingered of his violence and greed.* 
There rose a sudden uproar of angry voices, and. the scribes, who sided with 
the Pliarisees, started up in a body to declare that Paul was innocent. Wo 

find tlio defeiidaut not guilty; but if a spirit or angel spoke to him 

Again the Jews, even these distinguished BLierarcks and Rabbis, showed their 
utter incapacity for self-control. Even in the august precincts of the 
Sanhedrin the clamour was succeeded by a tumult so violent that Paul was 
once more iu danger of being actually tom to pieces, this time by learned and 
venorablo liauds. Claudius Lysias, more and more amazed at the imprac- 
ticability of these Jews, who first unanimously set upon Paul in the Temple, 
and half of whom in the Sanhedrin apj^eared to be now fighting in his defence, 
determined that his fellow-citizon should not at any rate suffer so ignoble 
a fate, and once more ordered the dotaclimont of soldiers to go down to snatch 
him from the midst of them, and lead him to the one spot in Jerusalem where 
tlio greatest living Jew could alone find security — the barracks of foreign 
conquerors. 

St. Paul might well bo exhausted and depressed by the recurrence, on two 
consecutive days, of sucli exciting scenes, and oven a courage so dauntless as his 
could not face unshaken this contiuual risk of sudden death. The next day 
was again to bring a fresh [>oril ; but before it came, God iu His mercy, who 
had ever eucouraged His faithful servant at the worst and darkest crises, sent 
him a vision which saved him from all alarm as to his actual life for many a 
long and trying day. As at Jerusalem on his first visit, and as at Corinth, and 
as afterwards on tlio stormy sea, tlio Lord stood by him and said, ** Cheer 
thee, Paul ; for as thou didst bear witness respecting me at Jerusalem, so must 
iliou also bear witness at Rome.” 

The dawn of the next day sufficed to prove that his mancenvro in the 
Sanhedrin had only won a temporary success at tlie cost of a deeper 
exasperation. So uuquonchable was the fury against him, and so inflamed 
was tlio feeling of disappointment that Lysias should have snatched liim away 
from their revenge, that in the morning no less than forty Jews bound 

1 Acts xxiv. 21, which I take to be a ooufession of htl error on this ocoaaiou. 

2 Dereubourg, Palest, § 31. ^ 

* The expression ia an nposiopesis, or suppression of the apodosis, not uncommon 
after el, as suggesting an alternative. See my Qt'ttk § 809, ^e 

Ml) ^co^axw/uiev of the B^eivcd Text (omitted in A, the «4lthio^o, the Coptio, 

&o.) IB a glass from chap. v. 39. Chrysostom fills up the sentenoe with iWAw*. 
“ What sort of charge is that ^ 
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tlieiuselvos witli a torriblo cherem not to eat or drink till they had killed him.* 
The Jews, like some Christians in the worst days of Christendom, believed in 
tlio divine right of assassination as the means of getting rid of a tyrant or an 
apostate.^ Their penal blindness had deceived them into the sanctification of 
lelig-ious murder. How dark a picture does it present to us of the state 
of Jewish thought at this period tliat, just as Judas liad bargained with the 
chief priests for the blood-money of his Lord, so these forty t^icarii went, not 
only without a blush, but with an evident sense of merit, to the hostile section 
of the Sanhedrin, to suggest to them the concoction of a lie for the facilitation 
of a murder. ‘‘Wo are bound under a curse not to touch food till we slay 
Paul. Do you then, and the Sanhedrin, give notice to tlio commandant to 
bring him down to you, under pretext of a more accurate inquiry into his case. 
We, before he gets near you, are prepared to slay him.” So far from rejeetiiig 
the suggestion with exeemtiou, as many a heathen would have done, these 
degenerate Jews and worldly priests agreed to it with avidity. But a secret 
known to forty conspirators, and requiring the complicity of an indefinite 
number more, is no secret at all. There w'ero sure to bo dark liints, oiniiioiis 
gestures, words of ill-concealed trinnqdi, and, indeed, so unanimous among 
the orthodox Jews, and oven, wo fear, among some nominal Jewish 
Christians, was the detestation of the man who taught ‘‘apostasy from 
Moses,” that in most circles there was no need for any pretence of 
concealment. Wlien St. Peter Lad been in prison, and in jieril of 
execution, the Christian community of Jerusalem liad been in a ferment 
of alarm and sorrow, and prayer had been made day and night witliout ceasing 
to God for him ; but St. Peter, and especially tlie St. Peter of that early period, 
was regarded with feelings very different from those with which the Judaic 
believers looked on the bold genius whoso dangerous iiidependeiieo treated 
Mosaism and its essential covenant as a tiling of the past for converted 
Gentiles, We hear of no prayer from any one of the Elders or tlio “many 
myriads” on behalf of St. Paul. He owed to a relative, and not to tlie 
Church, the wateliful sympathy 'vvliich alone rescued him from nmrdm*. Hci 
had a married sister living in Jenisiilem, who, whether slio agreed or not with 
the views of lier brotlier — and the fact that neither slie nor her family are 
elsewhere mentioned, and that St. Paul never seems to have put up at hru- 
house, makes it at least very doubtful — bad yet cnougli natural affi-ciioii to 
try to defeat a plot for liis assassination. Most gladly would wo have known 
something further about the details. All tliat wo are told is, that the son of 
this lady, apparently a mere boy, on hearing of the intended ambuscade, went 
at once to the barracks of Fort Antonia, and gaining ready access to his uncle, 
who, as an untried Homan citizen, was only kept in custodia militarise 
revealed to him the plot. The Apostle acted with liis usual good sense ami 
l>romptitudo. Sending for one of the ten centurions of tlic garrison, ho said 

J For inutances of a Bimilar cherem^ see 1 Sam. xiv. 2-1 ; Jos. Anti. 8, § X Ac. 

2 iianhedr. 9 ; Antt, xii. C, § 2 ; Philo, l)c Hacrif. p. m. 
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to him, ''Lead this youth to tho commaudant, for he has something to tell 
him. ^ The centurion went immediately to Lysias, and said, The prisoner 
Paul called mo to him, and asked me to lead this youth to you, as he has some- 
thing to say to you.^’ There is a touch of very natural kindness in the way in 
which tho Roman officer received tho Jewish boy. Seeing, perhaps, tliat he 
was nervous and flustered, both from tho peril to which he was subjecting 
himself by revealing this secret — since suspicion would naturally fall on him — 
and also by finding himself in the presence of the most powerful person in 
Jerusalem, tho military delegate of the dreaded Procurator — Lysias took him 
by tho hand, and walking with him to a place where they wore out of earshot, 
b^'gan to ask him what his message was. Tho youth told him that he would 
immediately receive a request from the Sanhedrin to summon a meeting next 
day, and bring Paul once more before them to arrive at some more definite 
result ; and that more than forty picarii had agreed on time and place to 
murder his prisoner, so that tho only way to defeat tho plot Was to refuse the 
request of tho Sanhedrin. Lysias saw the importance of the secret, and 
instantly formed his plans. He told tho youth not to mention to any ono that 
ho had given him information of tho conspiracy, and, summoning two cen- 
turions, ordered them to equip two hundred legionaries, seventy cavalry 
soldiers, two hundred lancers,^ with two spare horses, to be ready to escort Paul 
safely to Caesarea that very evening at nine oVloek. He was extremely glad 
to get rid of a prisoner who created such excitement, and who was the object 
of an animosity so keen that it might at any moment lead to a riot. At tliat 
day, too, charges of bribery flew about in tlio most dangerous manner. Celer, 
a Roman knight of far higher rank than himself, had actually been dragged 
by Jews round tbe walls of Jcnisiilem, and finally beheaded, for receiving a bribo 
from the Samaritans.^ Agripi>a I. had been dismissed from Antioch ; and no 
less a person than the Procurator Cumanus bad been imprisoneil and dis- 
graced. So corrupt was tbe Roman administration hi tbe bands of even tlio 
higlu^st officials, that if Paul wore nuirdertxl Lysias iniglit easil}’ have been 
charged with having accepted a bribe to induce him to connive at this 
nefarious conspiracy.* There was now sufficient pretext to send Paul away 
swiftly and secretly, and so get rid of an embarrassing responsibility. At 
nine that evening, when it was dark and when ilie streets would be deserted, 
the large escort of four hundred and seventy soldiers— an escort the necessity 
of which shows the dangerous eouditiou of tho country, and the extent of 
Lysias's alarm — stood ready at tho gate of the barracks ; and before the tramp 
of horse and foot began to startle tbe silent city, the commandant handed to 

* The minuteness of the narrative, perhaps, indicates that St. Luke, who sought for 
information from all sources, had received tho story from the youth himself. 

^ St^iokafioi, Vulg. lancearii. The only pasB5\ge to throw light on the word ia ono 
adduced by Meyer from Constantine the Pori>h 3 Togenete, which proves nothing. A roads 
f *>( 16 ^ 0 X 01 , One explanation is ffcfis du train-men who held a second horse by the right 
Land. 

3 Jos. Antf. XX. fi, § 3 ; J. ii. 12, § 7. 

^ of the cursiv cs (13/ ) tictmillv .ithls CiftofitjOi] yup fjufvttrt oi 

•iruKTtu'uxrt Kal avTiK {yKXi)pa wv xp^para 

,1 J 
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the centurion in command a letter which, in its obvious genuineness, exhibits 
a very dexterous mixture of truth and falsehood, and by no means bears out 
the representation that Lysias was a stupid person. It was one of those 
abstracts of criminal charges called elogia, which it was the custom to write 
in submitting a prisoner to the cognisance of a superior judge; and it was 
ingeniously framed with a view to obviate beforehand any xmssible cliarge of 
illegal conduct towards a Roman citizen. The conduct of Lysias, though a 
little hasty at first, had however been, on the whole, both kind and honour- 
able; and he would probably be assured by St. Paul that, so far as ho was 
concerned, he might lay aside all anxiety as to any jn’oceedings intended to 
vindicate the inalienable rights conferred by the citizenship. 

The letter ran as follows 

“ Claudius Lysias to his Excellency the Procurator Felix, greeting. 

The prisoner whom I send to you is one who was seized by the Jews, and 
was on the point of being killed by them when I came down upon them with 
my forces, and rescued him on being informed that ho was a Roman. As I 
wanted to know further the reason why they accused him, I took him down 
into their Sanhedrin, and found that ho was being accused of questions of 
their law, but had against him no charge which deserved death or chains. 
But on receiving secret intimation of a plot which was to l)e put in forco 
against him, I immediately sent him to you, at the same time giving notict' to 
his accusers also to say all they had to say about him in your presence. Fare- 
well!’’ 

Paul was mounted on one of the horses provided for him, and the escort 
rode rapidly through the dislurlied country, in the vicinity of Jonisalcm, with 
a sharp look-out against any ambuscade. After that, being too numerous and 
well-armed to have any dread of mere brigands, they went at their case along 
a Roman road, the thirty-five miles to Autipatrisd Here they rested for the 
remainder of the night. Next day the four hundred legionaries and lancers 
marched back to Jenisalom, while the mounted soldiers rode forward on tho 
remaining twenty -five miles to Ciesarea. St. Paul thus entered Ciesarea with 
a pomp of attendance very unlike the hTunble guise in which ho had left it, 
amid the little caravan of his fellow- Cliristians. They entered the town in 
broad daylight, and so large a body passing through the streets must have 
attracted many curious eyes. How must Philip and the other Christians of 
Cxsarea have been startled to recognise the nipid fulfilment of their fore- 
bodings as they saw the great teacher, from whom they had parted with so 
many tears, ride through the streets, with hia right hand chained to the arm 
of a horseman, amid a throng of soldiers from the garrison of Antonia ! Tlmt 
ride, in the midst of his Roman body-guard, was destined to bo his last 
experience of air and exercise, till— after two years of imprisonment — lus 
voyage to Romo began. 


^ Ktjfr smba ; Jos, ArUt. xvi .5, § Z 
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Tlie centurion and his prisoner were at once introduced into the presence 
of Felix. Felix read the letter of Lysias, and after briefly inquiring to what 
province Paul belonged, and being told he was a Cilician, he said, “ I will hear 
out your case when your accusers have anived.” ^ Ho then handed Paul over 
to a soldier to be kept in one of the guard-rooms attached to the old Herodian 
palace which now formed the splendid residence of the Procurators of Judaea- 


CHAPTER XLT. 

PAUL AND FELIX. 

“Antonius Felix, jjcr omnem saevitiam et lihidinem, juB regium servili ingenio 
exercuit.” — Tac. Hi»t. v. 9. 

“ Jam pridem Judaeae imiKwsituB • • • et cuncta malefacta tiibi impune ratu*.”— 
Ann. xii. M. 

A Roman judge to whom a prisoner hwl been sent with an elogiitm was 
bound, if possible, to try him within three days. Felix, however, had to send 
a message to Jerusalem, and fix a time for the case to come on, in order that 
the accusers might be present; and as the journey took nearly two days, 
it was the fifth day after St. PauFs arrival at Ctesarea that he was brought 
to trial. The momentary diversion in his favour, of which by this time the 
Pharisees wore probably ashamed, had settled into an unanimous hatred, and 
the elders, probably of both parties, hurried down to accuse their ailversary. 
Ananias in person accompanied them, eager for revenge against the man 
who had compared liim to a plastered sepulchre. It must have been intensely 
disagreeable to those dignified personages to be forced to hurry on a fatiguing 
journey of some seventy miles from the religious to the political capital of 
Judaea, in order to induce a Gentile dog to give up an apostate mesith to 
their jurisdiction ; but the Sanhedrists, smarting nnder defeat, would not bo 
likely to leave any stone unturned wliich should bring the offender within 
reach of vengeance. 

They wished to make sure of the extradition of their victim, and being 
little able to plead either in Greek or Latin, and more or less ignorant 
of tho procedure in Roman courts, they gave their brief to a proriucial 
barrister named TertiiUus. Everything was done with due formality. They 
first lodged thoir complaint, and then the prisoner was confronted with them 
that he might hear, and if possible refute, their accusations. Tertullus was 
evidently a practised spciikor, and St. Luke has faitlifiilly prcsc'rved an outline 
of his voluble plausibility. Speaking with politic complaisance as though he 
wore himself a Jew, he began by a fulsome compliment to Felix, which served 
as the usual captaMo bemvoleniiae. Alluding to the early exertions of Felix 
against the banditti and the recent suppression oi the Egyptian false Messiah* 

> ** Qui cum clogio mittuntur ox intogro audkndi sunt.** 


J J 12 
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lie began to assure bis Excellency, with truly legal rotundify of vorbiago, of 
the quite univorsiil and unintcrruptod gratitude of the Jews for- the peace 
wdiich he had secured to them, and for the many reforms ^ which had been 
initiated by liis prudential wisdom. The i*eal fact was that Felix was most 
peculiarly detested, and that though ho had certainly suppressed some 
brigands, yet lie had from the earliest times of his administration distinctly 
encouraged more,^ and was even accused of having shared their spoils with 
Yentidius Cumanus when ho had the separate charge of Samaria.^ Ho then 
apologised for intruding ever so briefly on his Excellency’s indulgent forbear- 
ance, but it was necessary to trouble him with three counts of indictment 
against the defendant — namely, that first, ho was a public pest, who lived by 
exciting factions among all the Jews all over the world ; secondly, that he 
was a ringleader of the Nazareues ; and thirdly, that ho had attempt-ed to 
profane the Temple. They had accordingly seized him, and wanted to judge 
him in accordance with their own law ; but Lysias had intervened with much 
violence and taken him from their hands, ordering his accusers to come before 
the Procurator. By reference to Lysias ^ his Excellency migld further 
ascertain the substantial truth of these charges. When the oration was over, 
since there were no regular witnesses, the Jews one after another “ made a 
dead set” against Paul,^ asseverating the truth of all that Tertullus had 
stated. 

Then the Procurator, already impatient with the con^detion that this was, 
as Lysias had informed him, some Jewish squabble about Mosaic minutim, 
flung a haughty nod to the prisoner, in intimation that ho might speak, 
St. Paul’s captaiio benevolcntiac was very different from that of Tertullus. 
It consisted simply in the perfectly true remark that he could defend himself 
all the more cheerfully before Felix from the knowledge that he had now been 
Procurator for an unu.sual time,® and could therefore, from his familiarity with 
Jewish affairs, easily ascertain that it was but twelve days" since the Pentecost, 
to which feast he had come, not only with no seditious purpose, but actually 
to worship in Jerusalem; and that during that time he had discoursed with no 
one, and had on no occasion attracted any crowd, or caused any disturbance, 
either in the Temple or in the Synagogues, or in any pai*t of the city. He, 

' xxiv. 2, biop9u>^iarutv, ^ A, B, E. The other reading KaropemndTuu is a more general 
expression, 

2 Jos. Anft. XX. 8, § 5; B. J. ii. 13, § 2; Eiiseb. U. E, ii. 20-22. 

* Jos. Ardt. XX, 8, § 9 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 54, “ provinciac roddita.” 

^ This entire clause (Acts xxiv. 6—8) is omitted from icai Kara down to ini at in W» 
A, B, G, H, and in the Coptic, Sahidic, Ijatin, and other versions. If it bo an iiitor- 
polation, the nap* ov must refer to Paul, but there are great difficulties either way, 
and verse 22 is in favour of their genuinenesa. On the other hand, if genuine, why 
should the passage have been omitted? D, wliich has so many additions, is hero 
deficient. 

® Ver, 9, trvi'eniBnrro. H, A^ B, E, G, H. 

* xxiv. 10, cic TToAAio;/ eTwr, smce A.D. 52, i,e, tlx years. “Non ignoravit Paulus nrtem 
rhetorum Tnorcrc Zaiwian do.” (Grot.) 

7 L Arrival. 2. Interview with James, Ac. 3 — 7. Vow and arrest. 8. Sanhedrin, 
9 . Coi>bpirac>. 10. Arrival at Ca;sarea. 11, 12. In custody. 13. Trial. 
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tlieroforo, mot the first and third counts of the indictment with a positive 
icontmdictmn, and challenged the Jews to produce any witnesses in confirma- 
tion of them. As to the second count, ho was quite ready to admit that he 
helongcjd to what they called a sect ; but it was no more an illegal sect than 
those to which they themselves belonged, since he worshipped the God whom, 
as a Jew, ho had been always taught to worship — frankly accepted their entire 
Scriptures — and believed, exactly as the majority of themselves did, in a re*sur- 
rcction of the just and unjust. In this faith it had always been his aim to 
liavo a conscience void of offence towards God and towards man. He had 
now been five years absent from Jenisalem, and on returning with alms for 
llio poor of his people, and offerings for tlie Temple, they found him in the 
Temple, a quiet and legally purified worshipper. For the riot which had 
ensued he was not responsible. It had been stirred np by certain Ajsiatic 
Jews, who onglit to have been present as witnesses, and whose absence was 
a proof of the weakness of the case against him. But if their attendance 
could not bo secured, lie called upon his accusers themselves to state the 
result of their trial of him l>efore the Sanhedrin, and whether they had a 
single fact against him, unless it were his exclamation as he stood before 
them, that ho was being tried about a question of tlie resurrection of the 
dead. 

Tho case liad evidently broken down. St. Paul's statemeut of facts 
directly contradicted tho only charge hronglit against liim. The differences 
of doctrine botw'een tho Jews and liiniself were not in any way to the point, 
since they affected questions which had not been touched uj>ou at all, and of 
which the Roman law could take no cognisance. It was no part of his duty 
to prove tho doctrine of the Nazareiies, or justify himself for haring embraced 
it, since at that time it had not been declared to be a reVujio iUiciia, Of this 
fact Felix was perfectly aware. Ho had a more accurate knowledge of “ that 
way ^ ihan tho Jews and their advocate supposed.* He w^as not going, there- 
fore, to hand Paul over to tlio Sanhedrin, w’hieli might be dangerous, and would 
certainly l)0 unjust; but at tho same time ho did not wish to offend these 
important ijcrsonagcs. He ilierefore postj)oned the trial — rem t 

on the ground of tho absence of Lysias, who W'as a material witness, promising, 
however, to give a final decision wdieuever ho came down to Ctesart'a, Paul 
wiis remanded to tho guard-ro{)m, hut Felix giivo particular instructions to tho 
centurion^ that his custody was not to bo a severe one, and that his friends 
wore to be iwrinitted free access to his prison, St. Luke and Aristarchus 
certainly availed themselves of this permission, and doubtless tlio heavy hours 
were lightened by tho visits of Philip tho Eviuigelist, and other Christians 
of tho little Cajsarean community to whom Paul was dear.^ 


* xxiv. 22, axpifita-ttpcv, 

* Ver. 2;^, Tip ^itftTo»'Topx»?-the centurion who w'aa present at the trial ; not at all neces- 
sarily, or even probably, the centurion who had escorted him from .tVntniatris to Cajsarea. 

^ It seems to have wen about this time that Felix used the n\aclunations of Simon 
Magus to induce Drusilla, the younger sister of Agrippa IL, to elope from her husbi^ 
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On Ills return to Ca^sai-oa witli liis wife Drusiila, and apparently in order 
to gratify Ler curiosity to see and hear a person whoso strange history and 
marvellous powers were so widely known, Felix once moro summoned Paul 
into his presence, and bade him discourse to them about his beliefs. Right 
nobly did Paul use his opportunity. Felix was a Gentile, and was moreov'or 
his judge, and it was no part of St. Paul’s duty to judge those that ai*o 
without. Had ho assumed such a function, his life must have become one 
incessant and useless protest. And yet, with perfect urbanity and respect 
for the powers that be, ho spoke of the faith in Christ which ho was bidden 
to explain, in a way that enabled him to touch on those virtues which were 
most needed by the guilty pair who listened to his words. The licentious 
princess must have blushed as he discoursed of continence ; the rapacious and 
unjust governor as he spoke of righteousness — both of them as he reasoned of 
the judgment to come. Whatever may have been the thoughts of Drusiila, 
she locked them up in her own bosom; but Felix, less accustomed to such 
truths, was deeply agitated by them. As he glanced back over the stained 
and guilty past, he was afraid. He had been a slave, in the vilest of all 
positions, at tlie vilest of all epoclis, in tho vilest of all cities. Ho hail crept 
with his brotlier Pallas into the position of a courtier at the most morally 
degraded of all courts. Ho had been an officer of those auxiliaries who were 
the worst of all troops. What secrets of lust and blood lay hidden in his 
earlier life wo do not know; but ample and indisputable testimony, Jewish 
and Pagan, sacred and secular, reveals to us what he had lx‘en— how" gi’eedy, 
how savage, how treacherous, liow unjust, how steeped with tho blood of 
private murder and public massacre — during the eight years which he liad 
now spent in the government, first of Samaria, then of Palestine. There were 
footsteps behind him ; he began to feel as though “ tho earth were made of 
glass.” Ho could not bear the novel sensation of terror which crept over him, 
or tho reproaches of the blushing, shamefaced spirit which began to mutiny 
even in such a breast as his. Ho cut short tho interview. “ Go,” he said, 
“for the present; I will take some future opportunity to summon you to a 
hearing.” Even his remorse was not purely disinterested. Paul had indeed 
acquired over him some of that ascendency which could hardly fail to be won 
by so lofty a personality ; and Felix, struck by his bearing, liis genius, his 

Aziz, and to become his wife. It was a strange thing, and one wliich must have required 
.'ill the arts of Simon to effect, tliat this young and ]3cautiful princess, who was at this 
time only twenty years old, should have abandoned all her Jewish prejudices, and risked 
tlie dead.licKt ubhoriciice of her race, by leaving a prince who loved her, and had even 
been induced to accept circumcision to gi-atify her national scruples, in order to form an 
adulteroii.s connexion with a cruel and elderly profligate, who had been nothing better 
than a slave. Felix would never have dreamt for one moment of making for her sake 
the irnmcn.se sacrifice which Aziz had accepted, and whicli Iter previous lover, the Prince 
of Commageno, had refused. Sucli, liowever, were the subtle arts of the ( 'yjuian sorcerer, 
and such the Greek-l^e fascinations of the seducer, that lie h,ad gained liis end, and how 
th mi still further ohliteniteii the memories of his servile origin by marrying a third princess. 
“Triura reginarurn niaritum aut adulterum ” (Suet. Claud. 28). Another of his wives 
was also a Drusiila, daughter of Juba, King of hlauretania, an I gi andflaughtcr of Antony 
and Cleoxiatra. The third is uukin wn. 
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moral force, sent for him uot uufrcqueutly to converse with him rospoeting 
his beliefs. But this apparent interest in religious subjects was, in reality, 
akin to tliat vein of superstition which made him the ready dupe of Simon 
Magus, 'and it did not exclude a certain hankering after a brilje, which he 
felt sure that Paul, who hatl brought considerable sums of money to Jeru- 
salem, could either procure or give. He took care to drop hints which should 
h^ave no doubt as to his intentions. But Paul was innocent, and neither 
would ho adopt -any illicit method to secure his liberty, nor in any case would 
he burden the affection of his converts to contribute the ransom which he was 
too poor to offer. Ho did not wish by dubious human methods to interfere 
with God’s plan respecting him, nor to set a questionable example to the 
future libellatici. Ho therefore declined to take the hints of Felix, and two 
years glided away, and ho was still in prison. 

Towards the end of that time he must have been startled by a terrible 
clamour in the strcH'ts of Cmsarea. Disputes, indeed, were constantly occur- 
ring in a city composed half of Jews and lialf of Greeks, or Syrians, between 
whom there was a i>erpetual feud for precedence. All the splendour of the 
place — its amphitheatre, its tcmjiles, its palace — was duo to the passion for 
building which animated the first Herod. I'lie Jewish population was large 
and wealthy, and suiee their king had done so much for the town, they claimed 
it as their own. It was quiU^ true that, but for Herod, Caesarea would never 
liavo been heard of in history. Its sole utility consisted in the harbour which 
he had constructed for it at euormous cost of money and labour, and which 
was extremely needed on that inhospitable coast. But the Greeks maintained 
that it was ilieir town, seeing that it had been foimded by Strato, and called 
Strato’s Tower until Herod had altered the name in his usual spirit of flattery 
towards the Imperial House. Towards the close of Paul’s imprisonment, the 
Greeks and Jews came to an open quarrel in the market-place, and the 
Greeks were being w'orsted in tlic c>ombat by their enraged adversaries, when 
Felix appeared with his cohorts and ordered the Jews to disperse. As his 
command was not iiisbuitly obeyed by the victorious party, Felix, w ho like all the 
Romans sided with the Gentile faction, let loose his soldiers ni>ou them. The 
soldiers were probably not Romans, but provincials.^ They were therefore 
delighted to fall on the Jew s, many of whom wore instantly put to the sword. 
Not content w’ith this, Felix, w’hose dislike to the whole race only deejKuied 
every year, allow'od them to plunder the houses of the wealthier Jews.^ This 
crowning act of injustice could not pass unnoticed. Felix, indeed, as Tacitus 
tells ns, had so long learnt to rely on the overwhelming influence of Pallas 
over Claudius, that ho began to think that he might commit any crime he 
liked without being called to question. But Claudius had now been dismissed 

i There were no Jews among them, because no Jew could serve in the army without 
a constant necessity of breaking the rules of his religion, so that on this ground they 
were exempted from the liability to conscription. 

^ The scenes wliioh took place on this occasion were analogous to those which ha|»- 
l>ened at Alexandria under Flaocua. 
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to his apotheosis by tlio poisoned mushrooms of Agrippina, and the influence 
both of Pallas and Agrippina was on the wane. 'The Jews laid a formal 
impeachment against Felix for his conduct at Omsaroa, and he was recalled to 
answer their complaints. Accompanied by Drusilla and Simon Magus, who 
liad !)y this time assumed the position of liis domestic sorcerer, ho sailed to 
Italy, and his very last act was one of flagrant injustice. Ho had already 
abused the power of a provincial governor by delaying the trial of Paul for 
two years. It was a defect in Roman law that, though it ordered the immo- 
(bate trial of a prisoner sent to a superior court with an elogium, it laid down 
no rule as to the necessary termination of his trial, and thus put into the 
hands of an unjust Prmfect a formidable iustrument of torture. Paul had 
now languished for two full yeai’s in the Herodian palace, and Felix had not 
decided his case. Philo mentions a similar instance in which Flaccus kept 
Lampo for two years in prison at Alexandria ^ on a charge of laesa majestas, 
in hopes of breaking his heart by a punishment worse than death. Felix had 
no such object, for he seems to liave felt for Paul a sincere respect ; but since 
Paul would not offer a bribe, Felix would not set liim free, and — more the 
slave of self-interest than lie had ever been the slave of Antonia — ho finally 
left him bound in order to gratify the malice of tlio Jews whom he thus 
strove, but quite vainly, to propitiate. He thought that ho could, perhaps, 
settle some awkward items of their account against liim by sacrificing to tlieir 
religious hatreds a small scruple on the score of justice. Perhaj>3 tliis was 
the last drop in the overflowing cup of liis iniquity. How ho closed his bad 
career wo do not know. It required the utmost stretcli of the waning 
influence of his brother Pallas to save liim from the punishment which his 
crimes had deserved ; and, although he was not put to death or banished, ho 
had to disgorge the greater portion of his ill-gotten wealth. Drusilla had ono 
son by her marriage Avitli him, and this son, whose name was Agrippa, 
perished in tlie eruption of Vesuvius nineteen years after these events.* 
Febx himself vani.shes henceforth into obscurity and disgrace. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

8T. PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA 11. 

** When I consider this Ai>ostle as appearing either before the witty Athenians, or 
before a Roman Court of .Judicature, in the presence of their great men and ladies, I see 
how handsomely he accommodateth himself to the apprehension and temper of these 
politer i>eople.”— Shaftesbury, Characteristics^ i. 30. 

The successor of Felix was Porcius Festus (A.D. 60) ,3 who, though ho too 
was probably of no biglior rank tlian that of a freedman, was a far worthier 
and more lionourablo ruler. His Procuratorship was of very briiif duration, 

1 Philo in Flacc. xvi 2 79 , AntL xx. 7, § 2. 

3 This furnishes one of the few certain points de re/jtre for tlie precise chronology of 
the Acts. He died the next year. 
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and he inherited the goverumont of a country in which the wildest anarchy 
was triumphant, and internecine quarrels were carried on in the bloodiest 
spirit of revenge. Had ho been Procurator for a longer time, difficult as was 
the task to hold in the leash the furious hatreds of Jews and Gentiles, he 
iniglit have accomplished more memorable results. The sacred narrative dis- 
plays him in a not unfavourable light, and he at any rate contrasts most 
favourably with his immediate predecessor and successor, in the fact that he 
tried to administer real justice, and did not stain his hands with bribes.^ 

Hb tii*st movements show an active and energetic spirit. He arrived in 
Pul(‘stiiio about the month of August, and tlireo days after his arrival at 
CiV'sarca went direct to Jerusalem. One of the first questions which he bad 
ti) face was the mode of dealing with St. Paul. Two years of deferred hope, 
and obstructed purposes, and dreary imprisonment had not quenched the 
deadly antipathy of the Jews to the man whose free offer of the Gospel to 
the Gentiles seemed to them one of the most fatal omens of their impending 
ruin. The terrible fight in the market-place between Jews and Syrian 
Greeks, which had caused the disgrace of Felix, had left behind it an un- 
apiwased cxas}>cration, and the Jews of Caesarea were unanimous - in demand- 
ing the immediate punishment of Paul. When Festus readied Jenisalem 
the same cry ^ mot him, and the death of Paul 'was demanded, not only by 
the mob, but by deputathms of all the ehief personages in Jerusalem, beaded 
by Islmmel Beu Pliabi, the new High Priest.^ We have seen already tliat 
tli(} Jews, witli great insight into human nature, eagerly seized the first op- 
portuuity of playing upon the iuoxporieuce of a newly-arrivetl official, and 
moulding, him if jiossible, wdiile he was likely to bo most plastic in his 
desire to create a favourable impression. But Festus w'as not one of the base 
and feeble Procurators who would commit a crime to 'win popularity. The 
Palestinian Jews soon found that they liad to do 'with one who more resem- 
bled a Gallic than a Felix. The people and their priests begged him as an 
initial favour not to exempt Paul’s case from their cognisance, but to bring 
him to Jerusiilem, tliat ho might once moi*c be tried by the Sanhedrin, wlien 
they would take care that he should cause no second fiasco by turning tlieir 
tbeologic jealousies against each other. Indeed, these sacerdotalists, who 
thought far less of murder than of a cermuoiiial iJollutiou,* had taken care 
that if Festus once granted their petition, their hii-ed assassins should get rid 
of Paul on the roa(l “ or ever ho came near.” Festus saw through them 
siifticiently to thwart their design under the guise of a courteous offer that, 
HH Paul was now at Cmsarea, ho would return thither almost immediately, 
and give a full and fair audience to their complaints. On their continued 
insistence Festus gave them the haughty and genuinely Roman reply that, 

' Jos. Antt. XX. 8, § 9 ; 9, § 1 ; B. J, u. 14, § 1. 

^ Acts XXV. 24, arraif rb irXifBoi Tuti/ 'luvfiatW . . . * /d., ^t^owiTvt. 

** He had been appointed by Agrippa II,, A.D. 59. 

* See MOf f. 47| 2 ; Tosijta SoUt^ c, 14 ; Jomo, £• 23, 1 ; Jot. B, J, prrvi'ffn (Grut^ 
ill. 321, seqq,) 
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whatever their Oriental notions of justice might be, it was not tlie custom of 
the Romans to grant any j^^rson's life to his accusers by way of doing a favour, 
but to place the accused and the accusers face to face, and to give the accused 
a full opportunity for self-defence. The High Priest and his follow-conspi- 
rators, finding that they could not play either on the timidity of Festus or his 
complaisance, had to content themselves once more with organising a powerful 
deputation to carry out the accusation. Eight or ten days afterwards Festus 
returned to the palace at Caesarea, and the very next day took his seat on the 
tribunal to hear the case. The Jews had not again hired a practised barrister 
to help them, and the trial degenerated into a scene of passionate clamour, in 
which St. Paul simply met the many accusations against him by calm denials. 
Tlie Jews, tumultuously surrounding the tribunal, reiterated their accusa- 
tions of heresy, sacrilege, and treason ; but as not a single witness was forth- 
coming, Paul had no need to do more than to recount the facts. This time the 
Jews seem to have defined the old vague charge that Paul was a stirrer-up of 
sedition throughout the Diaspora, by trying to frighten Festus, as they had 
frightened Pilate, with the name of Cassar ; ^ but Festus had too thorough a 
knowledge of the Roman law not to see, through all this murky storm of rage, 
the two plain facts, that he was tr3dug a false issue, since the inquiry really 
turned on matters which affected the arcana of Jewish theology ; and that 
even if there was a grain of tmth in the Jewish accusations, Paul had not 
been guilty of anything approaching to a capital crime. Wishing to put an 
end to the scene — for nothing was more odious to the dignity of a well-trained 
Eoman than the scowling faces, and gleaming eyes, and screaming interi>el- 
lations of despised Orientals — Festus asked Paul whether ho was willing to 
go up to Jerusalem, and be tried before tbo Sanhedrin under his protection.^ 
This was practically a proposiil to transfer the question back from the Roman 
to the Jewish jurisdiction. But Paul knew very well tliat ho had far more 
chance ©f justice at the hands of the Romans tlian at the hands of Jews, 
whose crimes were now dragging Jerusalem to her destruction. Jewish 
tribunals bad invariably and oven savagely condemned him ; Gentile tribunals 
— Gallio, the Politarchs, the Asiarclis, Lysijis, Felix, Festus, even the 
^‘Praetors,” at Philippi, and at last even tbo monster Nero — always saw aud 
proclaimed his innocence. But ho was sick of these delays ; sick of the fierce 
reiteration of calumnies which he had ten times refuted ; sick of being made 
the bone of contention for mutual hatreds ; sick of the arbitrary caprice of 
provincial governors. Terrible as the black dungeon of Machserus to the free 
soul of the Baptist, must have been the dreary barracks of CsBsarea to the 
ardent zeal of Paul How he must have hated that palace, dripping with the 
blood of murdered Herods, and haunted by the worst memories of their 
crimes ! How tired he must have been of the idleness and the ribaldries of 

1 Acts XXV. 8. 

- ^is must be the meaning of in xxv. 9. There could be no conceivable object 
in taking Paul to Jerusalem, unless it were to have him once more tried by the Sanhedrin ; 
but of course Festus could not preside at a meeting of the Sanhedrin, though he might 
be present (somewVat as Lysias was), and see that the accused received fair &eatmcn£ 
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provincial soldiers, and the tumultuous noises of collision between Jews and 
Ckintiles which were constantly resounding in those ill-managed streets! 
Doubtless his imprisonment had been a period of deep inward calm and 
growth. He knew that his course was not yet over. He was awaiting the ful- 
filment of God’s will. He saw that he had nothing more to hope for from 
High Priests or Procurators, and seized his opportunity. As a Boman citizen 
he had one special privilege — that right of appeal to Caesar, which was still 
left as the venerable trophy of popular triumph in the struggles of centuries. 
He had only to pronounce the one word Appello, and every enemy would, for 
a time, be defeated, who was now thirsting for his blood.^ He determined to 
exercise his privilege. Tlio Procurator was but a shadow of the Caesar. His 
offer sounded plausibly fair, but perhaps Paul saw through it. “I am stand- 
ing,” he said, “ at Caesar’s tribunal. There, and not before the Sanhedrin, T 
ought to bo judged. Even you, O Festus ! know full well tlmt I neve/ 
in any respect urrongod the Jews. If I am an offender, and liave committed 
any capital crime, it is not against them, but against the Empire ; and if 
I am found guilty, I do not refuse to die. But if all the accusations which 
these bring against mo are nothing, 710 one can sacrifice me to them as a 
favour.” And then ho suddenly exclaimed, ** Caesarem appello! ” 

The appeal was a surprise ; even Festus, who meant well and kindly, 
though perhaps with a touch of natural complaisance towards his new sub- 
jects, was a little offended by it. It was not agreeable to have his jurisdiction 
superseded by an “ appeal ” to a superior on Uie very first occasion that he took 
his seat on the tribunal. Paul had not yet had time to learn his character. 
He might doubtless have trusted him more, if ho had known him better; but 
matters had fallen into a liopeless imbroglio, and perhaps Paul liad some in- 
ward intimation that this, at last, was God’s appointed way in which he was 
to visit Italy, and to bear witness at Romo. 

The appeal at once put an end to all the proceedings of the court. Festus 
hold a very brief consultation with his consiliarii — or council of his assessors 
— as to whether the appeal was leg/illy admissible or not. The ease was too 
clear to admit of much doubt under this head, aud, after a moment’s delay, 
F(‘stus exclaimed, in words which, however brusrpiely spoken, must have 
thrilled the heart of more tliaii ono person iu that assembly, and most of all 
the heart of the Apostle himself, “Caesarem appcllasti; ad Caesarem ibis.” 
Perhaps Festus avenged his momentarily wounded vanity by the thought, 
‘‘ You little know wliat an appeal to Cmsar means ! ” 

Of course some days must elapse before an opportunity would occur to 
send Paul from Cmsarca to Italy. A ship had to bo provided, and other 
prisoners had to bo tried whom it might bo necessary to remand to the 
Emperor’s decision. The delay was a providential one. It furnished Paul 
with a happy opportunity of proclaiming the truths and the arguments of 
Christianity in the presence of all the Jewish and Gentile magnates of the 


1 By the Lex Julia De AppeUathne, Cf. Plin. Epp, x. 9?, 
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capital and of the last scions of that Idumean house of brilliant adventurers 
who had allied themselves with the Asmouooan princes, and worn the title of 
Jewish kin^s. 

For only a day or two had elapsed after the appeal, when Agrippa II.. the 
last of the Herods, and his sister Berenice came down to Caesarea to pay their 
respects to the new Procurator. It was a compliment which they could never 
safely omit, and wo find that they paid similar visits to each Procurator in 
succession. The regal power of Agrippa, such as it was, depended on no 
popular support, but simply and solely on the will of the Emj^eror. As a 
breath had made him first king of Chalcis (A.D. 48), then of the tetrarehy of 
Philip (A.D. 52), and finally of various other cities (A.B. 55), so on any (hiy 
a breath might unmake him. Ho was not, like his father, “ the king of the 
Jews,’^ and therefore St. Luke, with his usual accuracy in these details, only 
calls him “ the king ; but as he had succeeded his uncle Herod of Ohaleis in 
the guardianship of the Temple, with its sacred robes, and the right of nomi- 
nations to the High-priesthood, he practically ]>ecame a more gilded instrument 
to keep order for the Romans, and it was osstmtial for him to remain on good 
terms with tliem.^ They in their turn found it desirable to flatter the harm- 
less vanities of a phantom royalty. 

During the visit of Agrippa and Berenice to Festus, he took the oppor- 
tunity of reft*rring to the perplexing Ctise of the prisoner Paul. He told 
Agrippa of the fury wdiich seemed to inspire the whole Jewish people at the 
mention of his name, and of tlie futile results of the trial just concluded. 
However much the Jews might try to misrepresent the real questions at issue, 
it was eh‘ar tliat they turned on Mosaic technicalities,^ and “ on one Jesus w lio 
was dead, whom Paul alleged to be alive — matU‘rs about which Festus had 
no jurisdiction, and could not bo suppos<*d to know anything. The prisoner, 
however, had refused to bo tried again by the Sanliedrin, and had appealed to 
the decision of the Augustus. 

‘‘ I should have liked myself also to hear this person,** said Agrippa.'* 
Festus eagerly closed uitli the wish, and fixed tlu^ next day for the gratifica- 
tion of the king’s fancy. 

It was not, as is commonly represented, a new tiial. That would have 
been, on all grounds, impossible. Agrippa was without judicial functions, 
and the authority of the Procurator had been cut shoii by the api>eal. It was 
more of the nature of a private or drawing-room audience — a sort of show 
occasion designed for the amusement of these princely guests, and the idle 

* The Komans would have resented any neglect towards their representative, as much 
as we should resent tlie conduct of Bcindiah or Holkar if they entered the district of one 
of our Indian llesidents without paying their re8|»ect8. 

^ XXV. 10. The use of the phrase, frcpl iSta^ SeitriSaipovia^, “about their own religious 
matters” (cf. xvii. 22), shows sufficiently that among Gentiles Agrippa was accustomed 
to speak of Ids religion quite in the tone of a man of the world. 

3 St. Luke and the early Christians were far too much in earnest in their belief to 
make them shrink in the least from recording the scorn with which it was spoken of. 

XXV. 22, ’e/?ovAo^xt)i/ K ai auTos ; cf. Gal. iv. 20. It might, however, mean, “I, too, 
was feeling a personal desire,” 
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avistocracy of Caesarea, both Jewish and Gentile. Festus ordered the 
auditorium to be prepared for the occasion, and invited all the chief officers 
of the army, and the principal inhabitants of the town. The Herods were 
fond of sliow, and Festus gratified their humour by a grand processional 
display. He would doubtless apjTcar in his scarlet paludamcnt, with liis full 
attendance of lictors and body-guard, who would stand at arms behind the 
gilded chairs which wore placed for himself and his distinguished visitors. 
We are expressly told that Agrippa and Berenice went in state to the 
PrsBtorium, she, doubtless, blazing with all her jewels, and he in his purple 
robes, and both with the golden circlets of royalty around their foreheads, and 
attended by a suite of followers in the most gorgeous apparel of Eastern 
pomp. It was a compliment to the new governor to visit him with as much 
splendour os possible, and both he and his guests were not sorry to furnish a 
spectacle which would at once illustrate their importance and their mutual 
cordiality. Did Agrippa think of his great-grandfather Herod, and the 
massacre of the innocents ? of his great-uncle Antipas, and the murder of 
John the Baptist ? of his father Agrippa I., and the execution of James the 
Elder ? Did he recall the fact that they had each died or been disgraced, 
soon after, or in direct consequence of, those inflictions of martyrdom ? Did 
he realise how closely, but unwittingly, the faith in that “one Jesus’’ had 
been linked with the destinies of liis house? Did the pomp of to-day remind 
him of the pomp sixteen years earlier, when his much more powerful father 
had stood in the theatre, with the sunlight blazing on the tissued silver of his 
robe, and the people shouting that he was a god ? ^ Did none of the dark 
memories of the place overshadow liim as he entered that fonuer palace of his 
race ? It is very unlikely. Extreme vanity, gi’atified self-importauce, far 
more probably absorbed the mind of this titular king, as, in all the pomp of 
phantom sovereignty, he swept along the large open hall, seated himself with 
his beautiful sister by the Procurator's side, and glanced with cold curiosity 
on the poor, worn, shackled prisoner — pale with sickness and long imprison- 
ment — who was led in at his command. 

Festus opened the proceedings in a short, complimentary si>eech, in which 
ho found an excuse for the gathering, by sayiug that on the one hiuid the Jews 
were extremely infuriated against this man, and that on the other lie was 
entirely innocent, so far as he could see, of any capital crime. Siuco, however, 
ho was a Roman citizen, and had appealed to Caesar, it was necessary to send 
to “the Lord ”2 some miuuto of the case, by way of clogiumt and he was 
completely perplexed as to what ho ought to say. He was, therefore, glad of 
the opportunity to bring tho prisoner before this distinguished assembly, that 
they, and especially King Agi’ippa, might hear what ho had to say for himself, 
and so, by forming some sort, of preliminary judgment, relieve Festus from 
the ridiculous position of sending a prisoner without being able to state any 
definite crime with wliich he liad been charged. 


' A.IX 11. It w.us iiow A.D. 00. 


* XXV. liO, 
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As no accusers wore present, and this was not in any respect a judicial 
assembly, Agrippa, as the j)erson for whom the whole scene was got up, told 
Paul that ho was allowed to speak about himself. Had the Apostle been of 
a morose disposition he might have despised the hollowness of those mock 
proceedings. Had ho been actuated by any motives lower than the highest, 
he might have seized the opportunity to flatter himself into favour in the 
absence of his enemies. But the predominant feature in his, as in the very 
greatest characters, was a continual seriousness and earnestness, and his only 
desire was to plead not his own cause, but that of liis Master. Festus, with 
the Roman adulation, which in that age outran even the appetite of absolutism, 
had used that title of “the Lord,” which the later Emperors seized witli 
avidity, but which the earliest and ablest of them had contemptuously ref used.i 
But Paul was neither imposed upon by those colossal titles of reverence, nor 
daunted by these pompous inanities of reflected power. 

There is not a word of his address wliich does not prove how completely 
he was at his case. The scarlet sagum of the Procurator, the fasces of the 
lictors, the swords of the legionaries, the gleaming armour of the Chiliarchs, 
did not for one moment daunt him, — they were a terror, not to good works, 
but to the evil ; and he felt that his was a service which was above all sway. 

Stretching out his hand in the manner familiar to the orators whom he had 
often heard in Tarsus or in Antioch,*^ ho began by the sincere remark that 
he was particularly happy to make his defence before King Agrippa, not — 
which would have been false — for any spec^Al worth of his, but because the 
prince had received from his father — whose anxiety to conform to the Law, 
both written and oral, was well known — an elaborate training in all matters 
of Jewish religion and casuistry, wliich could not fail trO interest him in a 
question of which he was so competent to judge. Ho begged, therefore, for 
a patient audience, and nan*ated once more tlio familiar story of his conversion 
from the standpoint of a rigid and bigoted Pharisee to a belief that the Mes- 
sianic hopes of his nation had now been actually fulfilled in that Jesus of 
Nazareth, whose followers he had at first furiously persecuted, but who had 
won him, by a j^ersonal revelation of His glory, to the knowledge that Ho had 
risen from the dead. Why should that belief appear incredible to his hearers ? 
It once had been so to himself ; but how could he resist the eye-witness of a 
noonday vision ? and how could ho disobey the heavenly voice which sent 
him forth to open the eyes both of Jews and Gentiles, that they might turn 
from darkness to light, and the power of Satan unto God, that, by faith in 
Jesus, they might receive remission of sins and a lot among the sanctified ? 
He had not been disobedient to it. In Damascus, in Jerusalem, throughout 
all Judsea, and subsecpiently among the Gentiles, he had been a preacher of 
repentance and conversion towards God, and a life consistent therewith. 
This was why the Jews had seized him in the Temple and tried to tear him 

1 Suet. Oct. 59 ; Tiler. 27 ; Domit. 13. 

2 riut. Caa.f u. 729; Appul. Mctam^ ii., “porrigit dextram et ad instjir oratorum 
conformat artiemum.” 
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to pieces; but in this and every danger God had helped him, and the testimony 
wliich ho bore to small and great was no blasphemy, no apostasy, but simply 
a truth in direct accordance with the teachings of Moses and the Prophets, 
tliat the Messiah should be liable to suffering, and that from His resurrection 
from the dead a light should dawn to lighten both the Gentiles and His 
people. 

Paul was now launched on the full tide of that sacred and impassioned 
oratory which was so powerful an agent in his mission work. He was deliver- 
ing to kings and governors and chief captains that testimony which was tho 
very object of his life. Whether on other topics his speech was as con- 
temptible as his enemies chose to represent, we cannot say ; but on this topic, 
at any rate, ho spoke with the force of long familiarity, and the fire of intense 
conviction. Ho would probably have proceeded to develop tho great thesis 
which ho had just sketched in outline — but at this point he was stopped short. 
These facts and revelations were new to Festus. Though sufficiently familiar 
with true culture to recognise it even through these Oriental surroundings, 
ho could only listen open-mouthed to this impassioned tale of visions, and 
revelations, and ancient prophecies, and of a Jewish Prophet who had been 
crucified, and yet had risen from the dead and was Divine, and who could 
forgive sins and lighten tlio darkness of Jews as well as of Gentiles. He 
had been getting more and more astonished, and the last remark was too 
much for him. He suddenly burst out with tho loud and excited interruption, 
“Yon are mad, Paul;^ those many writings are turning your brain.” His 
startling ejaculation checked the majestic stream of the Aj) 08 tle*s eloquence, 
but did not otherwise ruffle his exqmsite courtesy. “I am not mad,” he 
exclaimed with calm modesty, giving to Festus his recognised title of “ your 
Excellency ; ” “ but I am uttering words of reality and soberness.” But Festus 
was not tho person wliom he was mainly addressing, nor were these tho 
reasonings which ho would bo likely to understand. It was different with 
Agrippa. He had read Moses and the Prophets, and had heard, from multi- 
1 Tides of witnesses, some at least of the facts to which Paul referred. To him, 
therefore, the Apostle apj)ealed in proof of his i)erfect sanity. “The king,” 
he said, “ knows about these things, to whom it is oven with confidence that 
I am addressing my remarks. I am sure that he is by no means unaware of 
any of those circumstances, for all that I say has not been done in a comer.” 
And then, wishing to resume the thread of liis argument at tho jioint where 
it had been broken, and where it would bo most striking to a Jew, he asked — 

“King Agrippa, dost thou believe the Prophets? I know that thou 
boliovost.” 

But Agripim did not choose to bo entrapped into a discussion, still less 
into an assent. Not old in years, but accustomed from his boyhood to an 
atmosphore of cynicism and unbelief, he could only smile with the good- 
natured contempt of a man of tho world at the enthusiastic earnestness which 

J Wistl. V. 4 ; 2 Cor. v. 13. There is an iambic rhythm in Festus’s interpellation which 
makes it sound like a quotation. 
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could even for a moment fancy that he would be converted to the heresy of 
the Nazareues with their crucifiod Messiah! Yet he did not wisli to bo 
uncourteous. It was impossible not to admire the burning zeal which uoithor 
stripes nor pi-isons could quench — the clear-sighted faith which not even sucli 
a surrounding could for a moment dim. 

“ You are trying to persuade mo offhand to be ‘a Christian ! ^ ho said, 

with a half-suppressed smile; and this finished specimen of courtly eutrapdia 
was his bantering answer to St. Paul's appeal. Doubtless his polished romai-k 
on this compendious style of making converts sounded very witty to that 
distinguished company, and they would with difficulty suppress their laughter 
at the notion that Agrippa, favourite of Claudius, friend of Nero, King of 
Chalcis, Iturma, Trachonitis, nominator of the High Priest, and supremo 
guardian of the Temple treasures, should succumb to the potency of this 
“ short method with a Jew." That a Paul should make the king a Christian (!) 
would sound too ludicrous. But the laugh would be instantly suppressed in 
pity and admiration of the poor but noble prisoner, as with perfect dignity 
he took advantage of Agi*ippa’s ambiguous expression, and said, with all the 
fervent sincerity of a losing lieart, “ I could pray to God that whether ‘ in 
little' or ‘in much,'* not thou only, but even all who are listening to mo 
to-day might become even such as I am — except," he added, as he raised his 
fettered hand— ‘except these bonds." They saw that this was indeed no 
common prisoner ; one who could argue as he had argued, and speak as ho 
had spoken; one who was so filled with the exaltation of an inspiring idea, so 
enriched with the happiness of a firm faith and a peaceful conscience, that 
he could tell them how he prayed that they all — all these princely and dis- 
tinguished people — could be even such as he — and who yet in the spirit of 
entire forgiveness desired that the sliaring in his faith might involve no share 
in his sorrows or misfortunes— must be such a one as tlicy never yet had seen 
or known, either in the worlds of Jewry or of heathendom. But it was useless 
to prolong the scene. Curiosity was now sufficiently gratified, and it had 
become clearer than ever that though they might regard Paul the prisoner 
as an amiable enthusiast or an inspired fanatic, ho W’as in no sense a legal 
criminal. The king, by rising from his seat, gave the signal for breaking up 
the meeting ; Berenice and Festus, and their respective retinues, rose up at 
the same time, and aa the distinguished assembly dispersed they were heard 

' e;' oXty^ brief, ’ “in few worfiB"(cf. npoeypa\pa iv Eph. iii. 3), dun 

coup.’’ It cannot mean ahnost,” which would be trdp’ oXtyoi', or bxCyov &el. On the' 
comtus involved in the present see my Brief Greek Syntax^ § 136. But it is very 

doubtful whether we have got Agrippa’s real remark. A reads vtiBn (Lachm.), and 
perhaps may have come from an original 7rci0«t, “you are persuading yourself’ 

(cf. ov ireiBonau, ver. 26); for instead of ytvt(r$<u, the reading of h, A, B is nolwrai, which 
with TTft^eis is unintelligible. From the confusion of readings wo might almost con- 
jecture that Agrij>pa ironicidly said, irori<r«is — “you 11 soon be making me — a 

Christian I ” 

* St. Chrysostom thinks that St. Paul mistook Agrippa's meaning, and, from ignor- 
ance of colloquial Greek (?), supposed him to mean “almost.*’ But Eph. iii. 3 is enough 
to disprove this. 
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roniarking on all Bides that Paul was uiidescrrinjj of death, or even of imprison- 
ment. Ho had made, in fact, a deeply favourable impression. Agrippa’s 
decision was given entirely for his acquittal. ‘‘This person,” he said to 
Festus, ‘‘ might have been permanently set at liberty, if ho had not appealed 
to Cmsar.” Agrippa was far too little of a Pharisee, and far too much of a 
man of the world, not to see tliat mere freedom of thought could not be, and 
ought not to bo, suppressed by external violence. The proceedings of that 
day probably saved St. Paul’s life full two years afterwanls. Festus, since 
his own opinion, on grounds of Roman justice, were so entiiely confirmed 
from the Jewish point of view by tlie Protector of the Temple, could liardly 
fail to send to Nero an elogium which freely exonerated the prisoner from 
evei-y legal charge; and oven if Jewish intrigues were put in play against 
liim, Nero could not condemn to death a man wliom Felix, and Lysias, and 
Festus, and Agrippa, and even tlio Jewish Sanln^drin, in the only trial of the 
case which they had held, had united in pronouncing innocent of any capital 
crime. 


CHAPTER XLin. 

THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWEECK. 

“ Non vultus instantis tjTanni . 

Mento quatit solida, nec Auster 
•Dux inquieti turbidus Adriae.” — Hon. Od, iil 3, 5. 

The flattering wind that late with promised aid 
From Candia’s biiy the unwilling ship betnived, 

No longer fawns, beneath the fair disguise*, 

But like a rufiian on his quarry flies.” 

Falconer, Shipwrccky canto ii. 

At the earliest ojiportuuity which offered, St. Paul, and such other prisoners' 
as were waiting the result of an appeal, wore despatched to Italy under the 
charge of Julius, a centurion of an Augustan cohort. This Augustan cohort 
may either be some local troop of soldiers of that name stationed at Caesarea, 
since the name “ Augustan ” was as common as “ Royal ” among us ; or they 
may have belonged to the body of August ani — veterans originally euroDed 
by Augustus as a body-guard ; ^ or they muj have been the Praetorian guards 
themselves, who occasionally, though not frequently, were sent out of Italy 
ou imperial missions.^ It is not, however, said tliat Julins was accompanied 
by his cohort, and it is not at all impossible that ho may have been sent with 
a few of those chosen soldiers of the most distinguished Roman regiments 

* xxvii. 1. ^Wpovc is not necessarily useil with classical accuracy to denote “pruonera 
of a different class *’ (Luke yiii. 3; Mark xv. 41). 

^ It certainly was not a cohort of “ SebaLsteni,” i.r., natives of Sebaat^ the 
which Herod had given to Samaria (Jos. B, J, ii 12, § 5i 

3 Pliny, iV. vi. 35. (Lewin, ii 183.) 

B £ 
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to give eclat to the arrival of Festiis in ono of tlie vvealtliiest but most dis- 
affected of imperial provinces.^ If this wore tho case, Julius may very well 
have been that Julius Priscus who afterwards rose to the splendid position 
of one of the two Prajfects of the Praetorians, and committed suicide on tho 
disgraceful overthrow of his patron.^ We see enough of him during tliis 
voyage to lead us to believe that ho was a sensible, honourable, and kindly man. 

Roman soldiers were responsible with their own lives for the security of 
their prisoners, and this had originated the custom — so painfid to the i)ri80uers, 
and all the more painful because so necessarily irritating to the legionaries — 
of keeping the prisoners safe by chaining them with a long light chain by 
the right wrist to the left wrist of soldiers, who relieved each other in turn. 
It may be imagined how frightfully trying it must have been to have no 
moment and no movement free, and to be fettered in such horrible proximity 
to a man who would certainly have been an uneducated specimen of the lowest 
classes, and who, surrounded from boyhood upwards by rough and demoralis- 
ing companionships, might be a coarse and loose provincial, or a morose and 
brutal peasant from the dregs of the Italian population. It is tolerably certain 
that ashore prisoners were not allowed to go anywhere without this galling 
protection, but we may hope that they were not always subject to it in the 
narrow fetid cribs and hatchways of the huge, rolling, unwieldy merchantmen 
in which their compulsory voyages had to be performed. 

Since Festus had arrived in Palestine towards the end of June, it must 
now have been late in August, and the time was rajndly drawing on in which 
ancient navigation was closed for the year. Every tlay made the weather 
more uncertain and the voyage more perilous, and Since time was pressing, 
Julius, to whom the commission was entrusted, embarked his prisoners on 
board a coasting merchantman of the Mysian town of Adramyttiuni. As the 
vessel would touch at tho chief i)orts on tho west of Asia, there Wiis eviny 
possibility of their finding a ship at Ephesus, or at some nearer port, in whicli 
they could perform the re.st of their voyage ; but if not, Julius might, as a 
last resource, march his soldiers and their i)risoner 8 from Adramyttium to 
Troas, and thence sail to iN’eapolis, whence ho could proceed along tho great 
Egnatian Road, already so familiar to St. Paul, through Philippi and Thes- 
salonica to Dyrrhachium. Dyrrliachium and Bmndusium were to tho Romans 
what Calais and Dover are to tho English; and after crossing tho -^goan, 
Julius would march along the Appian Road — in a reverse order through tho 
scenes described with such lively humour by Horace in his Iter ad Brundusinm 
— till his journey ended at Rome. This was tho route traversed by St. Ignatius 
and his “ten leopards” who conducted him to his martyrdom, and in his dis- 
agreeable connexion with whom he says tliat he fought with wild beasts all 
the way. It is, however, most unlikely that a land journey entered into tho 
immediate x>lau 8 of Julius. As he had several prisoners under his charge, 
each of whom would require ten soldiers to relievo guard, such a journey 

* More strictly Procuratorshins. St. Luke, however, uses the general word ivaoyitL 

* Tae. ffUt. u. 92: iv. 11. ‘H’udore magii quara neccRsitate^’” 
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ffould bo inexpruftsibly todions and extremely expensive; and Julius mifflit 
roly with tolerable certainty on finding some vessel which was bound from 
one of the great emporiums of Asia for the capital of the world. 

St. Paul was spared one at least of the circumstances which would have 
weighed most heavily on his spirits — ^he was not alone. Luke and Aristarchus 
accompanied him, and, whether such had been their original intention or not, 
both were at any rate driven by stress of circumstances to remain with him 
during great pari of his Roman imprisonment. They, no doubt, were pas- 
sengers, not prisoners, and they must either have paid their own expenses,^ 
or have been provided with money for that purpose by Christians, who knew 
how necessary was some attendance for one so stricken with i>ersonal infirmities 
as their illustrious Apostle. 

The voyage began happily and prosperously. The leading westerly wind 
was so far favourable that the day after they started they Imd accomplished 
the sixty-seven miles which lay between them and the harbour of Sidon, 
There they touched, and Julius, who can hardly have been al>sent from the 
brilliant throng who had listened to Paul’s address before Agrippa, was so 
indulgently disposed towards him tliat ho gave him leave — perhaps merely 
on parole— to land and see his friends who formed the little Cliristian com- 
munity of tliat place. Tliis kindness was invaluable to St. Paul. The two 
years* imprisonment must have told unfavourably upon his bealth, and be 
must have been but scantily provided with the requisites for a long voyage. 
Tlie expression used by St. Luke that Julius allowed him to go to bis friend 
and “ be cared for,” ^ seems to imply tliat even during that one clay’s voyage 
he had suffered either from sea-sickness or from general infirmity. The day 
at Sidon was the one happy interlude which was to prepare liim for many 
anxious, miserable, and storm-tos8<*d weeks. 

For from that day forward the entire voyage became a succession of delays 
and accidents, which, after two months of storm and danger, culminated in 
hopeless shipwreck. No sooner had they left the harbour of Sidon than they 
encountered the baffling Etesian winds, which blow steadily from the north- 
west. This was an unlooked-for hindrance, because the Etesians usually cease 
to blow towards the end of August, and are succeeded by south winds, on 
which the captain of the merchantman had doubtless relied to waft him back 
to his port of Adramyttiiim. His natural course would have been to sail 
straight across from Sidon to Patara, leaving Cyprus on the starboard ; but 
the very winds which sped St. Paul so blithely along this course to his 
Caesarean imprisonment more than two years before, were now against his 
return, and the vessel had to sail towards Capo Pedalium, the south-eastern 
promontory of Cyprus, hugging the shore under the lee of the island as far 
as Cape Dinaretum,® On rounding this cape they could beat to windward 

Luke, ae a physician, might easily have procured a free passage. 

* xxvii. 3, hrtftsktiat rv’XnXt'. 

> vyrtirK4wrati€Vt ** we sailed under the lee of,” i.e., in this instance, ** we left Cyprus on 
the left.” Observe that in this narrative alone there are no less than thirteen different 
expressions for ** sailing.’* 

K K S 
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by < lie aid of Liiul-brorzcs aud westward currents riglit across the sea which 
washes the coasts of Cilicia and Pamphylia, until they dropped anchor in the 
mouth of tlic river Aiidriacus, opposite to a hill crowned with the magnificent 
buildings of Myra, the former capital of Lyciad 

Here tliey were fortunate— or, as it turned out, unfortunate — enough to 
find a large Alexandrian wlieat-ship,- wliich had undergone the common fate 
of being driven out of tlie direct course by the same winds which had baffled 
tlie Adramyttian vessel, aud wliich now intended to follow the usual alter- 
native of creeping across the ASgean from island to island, northward of 
Crete, and so to the south of Cytliera, aud across to Syracuse.^ Tliis 
vessel, built for the purposes of the trade which supplied to all Italy the staff 
of life, could easily provido room for the centurion with his soldiers and 
prisoners, and such passengers as chose to accompany them. They were, 
therefore, shifted into this vessel, and sailed for Cnidus, the last point at 
which they could hope for any help from the protection of the shore with its 
breezes and currents. The distance between the two spots is only one hundred 
and thirty miles, and under favourable circumstances they might have got 
to their destination in twenty-four hours. But the baffling Etesians still 
continued with imseasonable steadiness, and to reach even to Cnidus occupied 
many weary and uncomfortable days. Aud when they got off the beautiful 
and commodious harbour they were destined to a fresh aud bitter disappoint- 
ment, for they could not enter it. Had they been able to do so the season 
was by this time so far advanced, and the wind was so steadily adverse, that 
wc can hardly doubt that, unles.s they continued their journey by laud, they 
would either have waited there for a more favoumble breeze, or decided to 
winter in a port where there was every pleasant requisite at hand for the 
convenience of so large a vessel, aud its numerous crew. Since, however, 
the wind would neittier suffer them to pul in at Cnidus,^ nor to continue 
their direct voyage, wliich would have passed north of Crete, the only alter- 
native left them was to make for Cape Salmone, at the eastern end of the 
island, and there sail under its lee. To get to Salmone was comparatively 
easy; but when they had rounded it they had the utmost difficulty in creeping 
along the weather shore until they came to a place called Fair Havens, a littlo 
to tlie east of Cape Matala, and not far from an obscure town of the name 
of Lasaca. While the wind remaiuad in its present quarter it was useless to 
continue their voyage, for beyond Capo Matala the shore trends sharply to 
the 7iorth, and they would have been exposed to the whole force of the Etesians, 

1 Cf. Thuc. viii 35. 

2 The Emi>eror Titus (Suet. Fit. 5) did the same on his return from Palestine (cf. Jos. 
£.«7.vii.2,§l ; Tac. ^r.iv.81). Atthif period that part of the Mediterranean is almost 
always stormy (Falconer, Divert., p. 161. 

3 It will, of course, be borne in mina that (1) they had no compass; and (2) could not 
■work to windward. The Cilician land breeze, which bad helped the Adramyttian vessel 
to Myra, was quite local. Compare Socr. H, E. ii. 24 ; Sozomen, vi. 25 (speidcing of the 
voyage of Athanasius from Alexandria to Rome). WeUt, 

* xxvii. 7, iiri irpotreutvTOi rov ivtfjMv. It is Bot said that they got to Cnidm, but only that 
they got “ opposite to ” or “ off ” it, and that with difficulty. 
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with a le© shore on which they would inevitably have been dashed to pieces 
At Fair Havens, therefore, they were obliged to put in, and wait for a change 
of wind, l^mc passed, and found them still wiiidbound. It was now getting 
towards the close of September. At Pair Havens St. Paul and any Jewish 
Christians on board would probably keep the Kipp or, or great day of Atone- 
ment,' the one fast in tho Jewish calendar, which this year fell on September 
24. The autumnal equinox passed. The Feast of Tabeniacles passed, and 
perhaps some of the sailors regarded with superstitious terror the partial 
eclipse which occun*od on that evening. The Jewish season for navigation 
was now over,® but the Gentiles did not regard the sea as closed until 
November 11.® Discussions took place as to whether they should winter 
where they were or choose the first favourable cliauce of pushing on round 
Capo Matala to Port Phoenix, which lay only thirty-four miles beyond it. 
St. Paul, whoso remarkable ascendency had already displayed itself, was 
allowed to give his opinion, and he gave it emphatically in favour of staying 
where they were. ** Sirs,” •* lie said, “ I perceive that this voyage ^vill certainly 
result in violent weather, and much loss not only of the cargo and of the ship, 
but even of our lives.” His opinion was entitled to great weight, because his many 
voyages had made liim thoroughly familiar with the winds and dangers of a 
sea in which ho had thrice been shipwrecked, and had once floated for a night 
and a day. Tlie captain, however, and the owner of the vessel gave their 
opinion the other way; and it must 1^ admitted that they had nmch to nig-e. 
Fair Havens afforded a shelter from tho norwester which liad so long been 
prevalent, but it was entirely iiiiprotedod against east winds, and indeed 
lay open to most points of tho compass. It would, therefore, W a dangerous 
haven in which to pass tho winter, and it was further unsuitable Ijecause tho 
place itself was a poor one, not quite close even to tho town of Lasjea and 
offering no means of employment or amusement for tho soldiers and sailors. 
It would have been a serious matter to spend three or four mouths in a place 
so dreary and desolate, and it seemed worth wliile, if possible, to get to Port 
Phamix. That town, tho modern Lutro, which tlioy could roach in A few 
hours’ sail, enjoyed the advantage of the only harbour on the south of Crete 
wliieh is safe in all weathers, and which was therefore a familiar resort of 
Alexandrian corn-ships. Its harbour was closed and protected by a little 
island, and was dcscribod by those wdio advocated its claims as “looking 
towards Libs and towards Caunis,” or, as wo should say, towards the south- 
west and the north-west. It has greatly puzzled commentators to account 
for this expression, seeing that the entrance to the harbour of Lutro (which 
is undoubtedly the ancient Phoenix) looks towards tho east, and its two 
openings at tho extremities of its sheltering island look precisely in tho 

' It was observed on the tenth of Tisri, which in this year (AD. 60) fell at th« 
autumnal equinox. 

* Sept. 28. See liewin, Fnxti Sarri, § IHOO; ami VArt de t-irider les Dales, iv., p. 61, 

• See Schoettgen, //or. Hcbr, ad loc,; Plin. AT. A. ii. 47; Vcffit. De lie MUiL v. SL 

^ “gentlemen/* as in xiv. 15, xix. 25 ; not mJptoc, as in Acts zvi. 
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opposite directions, namely, north-east and south-east. The explanation of 
this singular anomaly is not to be sought in grammatical illustrations, but in 
the subjecti^'ity of the sailors, who simply i*egard the bearings of the harbour 
from the directions in which they sail into it, and might say, for instance, that 
a harbour “ looked towards ” the north, if they could only sail into it by 
turning their prow northward; just as farther on in the chapter they speak 
of “some land approaching them,'’ when in reality they are approaching some 
land.^ But besides the security of Port Phoenix, it was evidently a far more 
desirable prace for nearly three hundred people to winter in than the com- 
paratively obscure and lonely Fair Havens, and on both these grounds it 
seemed to be worth a slight risk to reacli it. These arguments won the 
adhesion of the majority, and the centurion, with whom the decision rested, 
decided that tliis should bo done. St. Paul claimed no inspiration for the 
solemn advice ho gavoj^ and of course there was a fair chance of safely travers- 
ing so shoi*t a distance. Yet results proved tliat his advice was right. Fair 
Havens, though not a first-rate harbour, is yet partially protected by reefs 
and islets, and though it might not be whoUy safe to winter there, yet the 
risk was much smaller than that which must be incurred by doubling Capo 
Matala, and so getting possibly seized in the grasp of one of the prevalent 
and sudden northerly gales, which would drive the ship into almost certain 
destmetiou. But there is a gambling element in human nature, and the 
centurion, at any rate, could liardly avoid following the opinion of the 
experts, whose interests were so deeply concerned, in preference to tliat of 
a prisoner, whose knowledge was not iirofessional and who had so much less 
at stake. 

It was not long before the wdshed-for opportunity occurred.^ A soft soutli 
wind sprang up, and gladly weighing anchor, they lioisted the great mainsail, 
took their boat in tow, sailed close along the shore to the point of Capo Matala, 
and then gaily prepared for a delightful run of a few hours to the beautiful 
and hospitable harbour for which they were abandoning the dull, dreary Lasma. 
Now at last a little gleam of prosperity seemed to have shone on their tedious 
and unfortunate voyage. Perhaps they had a good-natured laugh against Paul 
the prisoner for advice which would have made them throw away a golden 
chance. But, alas ! the gentle breathing of tho south wind in the sails and 
cordage was but a siren song wliich had lured tliem to their destruction. They 
had not long passed the cape, when a tempestuous typhoon^ — such as often in 
those latitudes succeeds a brief spell of tho south wind — burst down from tho 
Cretan Ida, and smote witJi terrible fury on tho hapless vessel. Tho ancient 
name of this “Levanter,” as it is now called, was probably Euroaquilo, a namo 

* See further. Smith, p. 49. a Ver. 10, tfe&jpw. 

^ Ver. 13, apai/re? iacrov nape\tyotno Trjv KpriTtiv. The E.V. misBcs the exact forco of the 
aorist vnfrrrvev(Tairro^. 

* The word Tv<ti(oviK<K dcscri]>e8 the circular whirling of the clouds caused by the mcet- 
ing of the S. and the E.N.E. winds. See Plin. JI. AT. ii. 48, “praocipua nurigantum 
pestis ; ” A Geil. xix. 1. This change of wind is exactly what might have been expected 
(Purdy, Sailing Directory^ ii 61 ; Smith, Voy, and Shipwreck^ p. 412). 
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wliicli exactly dcsciibes its direction, sinco we see from St. Luke’s subsequent 
remarks that it must have been an east-noiih-easter, which, indeed, continued 
to blow during the remainder of their voyage.' From the first moment that 
this fatal blast rushed down from the hills and seized the wheat-ship in its grasp, 
the condition of the vessel was practically hopeless. It was utterly impossible 
for her— it would have been impossible for the finest made vessel— to “ look the 
wind in the face.” * The suddenness and fury of the blow left the sailors not 
one moment to furl the mainsail, or to do anything but leave the ship to bo 
driven madly forward before the gale, ^ until after a fearful run of twenty-three 
miles they neared the little island of Clauda,^ and ran in under its lee. Happily 
the direction of the wind, and the fact — in which we see the clear hand of 
Providence — that the storm had burst on them soon after they had rounded 
Capo Matala, and not a little later on in their course, had saved them from being 
dashed upon the rocks and reefs, which lie more to the north-west between both 
Candia and Claiula; but their condition was, in other respects, already 
dangerous, if not quite desperate. Tiie ships of the ancients had one main- 
mast and one mainsail ; any other masts or rigging were comparatively small 
and insignificant. Hence the strain upon the vessel from the leverage of the 
mast was terrific, and it was impossible that the Alexandrian ship, however 
stoutly built, should have scudded ^vith her huge sail set in the grasp of a 
typhoon, without her timbers starting. It is evident that she had already 
sprung a serious leak. There was no available harbour in the little island, and 
therefore the captain, who seems to have shown the best seamanship which was 
possible in his age, took advantage of the brief and partial lull which was 
afforded them by the shelter of the island to do the two things which were 
most immediately necessary — namely, first to secure the means of escape, for 
some at any rate of the crew, in case the vessel foundered, and next to put off 
that catastrophe as long as pOvSsible. Ho therefore gave orders at once to hoist 
the boat on board, and so secure it from being staved in. But this was a task 


>■ 


' F.t'paifvAwr, A, B, Sabid., Copt., Smith, p. 59. It was thus a “point wind,” If 
anytliiii^f is to be said for the very' ill supix>rted Evpo«Ai'-Sc./v of the Syriac, we can only 
n>gard the word as surfrappe by Greek sailors (see Language and Languages^ p. 119). 

2 Vcr. 14, t/SoAfr KaT ainr}<! may mean either struck against hcTy*^ the conception of a 
ship being in all languages feminine, and raDy being 
the prevalent substantive in the mind of the writer, 
though throughout the narrative he always uses to 
trXolov, e.\cept in verse 41 ; or it may mean, no less 
correctly, down from ity'' namely “Crete,” which 
is the Bubstaiitive immediately preceding. But that 
the former is the right translation in this instance 
is certain, because could not be used mth 

nothing to follow it. The reader will more easily 
follow the details of the voyage, if he will compare 
the map with the directions indicated on this 
compass. 

* aivro<^9aJs4ieitr. Eycs wcro painted on the prow 
(Eustath. ad II. riv. 717). 

* One of the Cursives (137) adds avareiXavrtt rk 

laria. 

^ CliUlda; B, Kav£a; Plin. iv. 20; Gaudus, Qozzoii 


w. 
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by 170 TOoaus easy. The boat, which they had so securely towed asieni iu what 
they meant to be a sort of gala trip to Port Phoenix, had now been hurled aftor 
them through twenty miles of their swirling wake, and must therefore have 
been sorely battered, and perhaps half water-logged ; and though they were 
now' in slightly smoother water, yet such was the violence of the gale that it 
was difficult to perform the simplest duty. They managed, however — and 
Luke was one of those who lent a hand in doing it^ — to lieave the boat on board 
as a last resource in the moment of peril ; and then the sailors proceeded to 
adopt the rough and clumsy method in use among the ancients to keep a vessel 
together. This consisted in undergirding, or, to use tlio modem and technical 
term for a practice which is now^ but rarely resorted to, in “/roppf/jy” it, by 
passing stout haw 8 ci*s several times under the prow, and tying them as tightly 
as possible round the middle of the vessel.^ Tliey had thus met the two most 
pressing dangers, but a third remained. There was no place into W’hich they 
could run for shelter, nor could they long avail themselves of the partial pro- 
tection which they derived from the weather-shore of the little island, and they 
knew too well that the wind was driving them straight towards the Goodwin 
Sands of the Mediterraiioau — the dreaded bay of the Greater Syrtis.® There 
was only one way to save themselves, which was not, as tlio English Torsion 
most erroneously expresses it, to “strike sail and so bo driven” — since this 
would bo certain destruction — but to lie to, by rounding the prow of the vessel 
on the starboard tack as near to the Avind as possible, to send down the topsail 
and cordage, loAver the ponderous yard to such a height as would leave enough 
of the huge mainsail to steady the vessel,^ set the artono, or storm-sail, and 
so — having made all as snug as their circumstances permitted — let her drift 
on, broadside to leeward, at the mercy of wind and Avave. This they did, and 
60 ended the miserable day, wliich had begun with such soft breezes and pre- 
sumptuous hopes.® 

All night long the storm blew, and, in spite of the undergirding, the vessel 
still leaked. Next day, tliereforo, they kej)t throwing over from time to time 
CA'crytliing tliat could possibly bo spared to lighten tho ship;® but even this 
Avas insufficient. The next night brought no relief; the A^essel still leaked 
and leaked, and all labour at the pumps was in vain. Tlic fate which most 

* The narrative of St. Luke is a^hnirably brief and pregnant, and yet we can at once 
trace in it the tasks in whicli he .and St. Paul and other })aflsengcrs orprisonerB were 

to take their share. They helped, for instance, in getting hold of the boat (ver. 16), and 
in lightening the vessel (ver. 19, leg. c’ppt^oftev) ; but they could not help in such technical 
tasks as trapping the vessel, heaving the lead, dropjjing the anchors, Ac. 

* mitrae, Vitruv. x. 15, 6 ; Thiic. i. 29 ; Plato, x. 616 ; Hor. Od. i. 

6. “They [a Spanish man of-wtir in a storm] were obliged to throw overlwaid all their 
upper-deck guns, and take six turns of the cable round the ship to prevent her oi>cning” 
(Anson, Voyage Round the World). The Albion was trapped witli iron chains after the 
battle of Navarino. 

» Ver. 17, tK-nlfTotcrLy not “fall into,” but “be driven ashore on” (Hdt viii. 13). 

^ ■’"o <r>f«vo9, here “lowering the great yard ” (Smith). 

® Ver. 13, npoBhreut^ KtK(iaTfiKiv<u, 

* Ver. 18, €KPo\r)v cTToiovyro, jacturum facifdxtnt, whereas what they did the day aftof 
was an instantaneous act, 
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comniouly befell ancieut vessels — that of fotuidering at sea — was obviously 
ininltnent. On the third day, therefore, it became necessary to take some still 
more decisive step. This, in a modem vessel, would have been to cut down 
the masts by the board ; in ancient vessels, of which the masts were of a less 
towering height, it consisted in heaving overboard the huge mainyard, which, 
as we see, was an act requiring the united assistance of all the active hands.^ 
It fell over with a great splash, and the ship was indefinitely lightened. But 
now her violent rolling — all tlie more sensible from the loose nature of her 
cargo — was only counteracted by a trivial storm-siul. The typhoon, indeed, 
)iad become an ordinary gale, but the sliip had now been reduced to the con- 
dition of a leaky and dismantled hulk, swept from stem to stem by the dashing 
spray, and drifting, no one know whither, under leaden and moonless heavens. 
A gloomy apathy began to settle more and more upon those helpless three 
hundred 8f)ul8. There were no means of cook'mg ; no fire could be lighted ; 
the caboose and utensils must long ago have been washed overboard ; the pro- 
visions had probably been spoiled and sodden by the waves that broke over the 
ship ; indeed, with death staring thorn in the face, no one cared to eat. Tliey 
were famishing wretches in a fast-sinking shii>, drifting, with hopes that 
diminished day by day, to what they regarded as an awful and a certain 
death. 

But in that desperate crisis one man retained his calm and courage. It 
was Paul the prisoner, j)robably in physical health the weakest and the greate>st 
sufferer of tliein all. But it is in such moments that the courage of the noblest 
souls shines with the purest lustre, and the soul of Paul was inwardly enlight- 
ened. As he prayecl in all the peacefulness of a blameless conscience, it was 
revealed to him that God would fulfil the promised destiny which was to lead 
liiiu to Rome, and that, with the preservation of his own life, God would also 
grant to him the lives of those uuliappy suffei*ers, for whom, all unworthy as some 
of them soon proved to be, his human heart yearned with pity. While the rest 
wore abandoning themselves to despair, Paul stood forth on the deck, and after 
gently reproaching them with liaving rejected the advice which would Iwvo 
sjived them from all that buffeting and loss, lie bade them cheer up, for 
Ihougli the ship should bo lost, and they should be wrecked on some island, 
not one of them sliould lose his life. For they knew that he was a prisoner 
wlio had appealed to Cmsar; and that night an angel of the God, whose child 
and servant lie was, had stood by him, and not only assured him that he sliould 
stand before Cmsar, but also that God liad, as a sign of His grace, granted him 


Vcr. 19, r^v aK<v'i}i' (Tliis is the reading of G, H, most of the Cursives, both 

the Syriac versions, the Coptic, .F.thiopic, &c, 1 agree with De Wette in thinking that 
the ippi\fiav of A, li, C, Vnlif.y is a mistaken alteration, due to the tvotwrro of the pre- 
vious verse.) The meaning of the expression is disputed, but it has been nnivcr^dly 
overlooked that the aorist reej^uires some siuf/fe act. Hence Alford’s notion that cncevv 
means beds, furniture, simro rigging, &o., and Wetstein’s, that it means the baggi^ or 
the passengers, fall to the grouiul, and Smith’s suggestion that the main spar is intended 
is much strengthened. Ho observes that the would be much the tame as that 

produced in mo^lom vessels by heaving the guns overboard. 
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tho lives of all on board. Ho bade them, therefore, to cheer up, and to shai^e 
his own conviction that the vision should come true. 

Who sliall say how much those calm undonbting words were desif^ned by 
God to help in bringing about their own fulfilment? Much had yet to bo 
done; many a strong incasuro to avert destruction had yet to be taken; and 
God helps those only who will take the appointoii means to help themselves. 
The proud words Caesarem veins ” ^ may have inspired tho frightened sailor 
to strenuous effort in the open boat on the coast of Illyria, and certainly it was 
Paubs undaunted encouragements which re-inspired these starving, fainting, 
despairing mariners to tho exertions wliich ultimately secured their safety. 
For after they had drifted fourteen days, tossed up and down on tho heaving 
waves of Adria,^ a weltering plaything for the gale, suddenly on the fourteenth 
night the sailors, amid tho sounds of the long-continued storm, fancied that 
they hoard tho roar of breakers through the midnight darkness. Suspecting 
that they were nearing some land, and perhaps even detecting that white 
phosphorescent gleam of a surf-beat shore which is visible so far through oven 
tlio blackest night, they dropped the lead and found that they wore in twenty 
fathom water. Sounding again, they found tliat they were in fifteen fathoms.^ 
Their suspicions and fears wore now turned to certainty, and hero was tho 
fresh danger of having their desolate hulk driven irresistibly upon some iron 
coast. In tho face of this fresh peril tho only thing to be done was to drop 
anchor. Had they anchored the vessel in tho usual manner, from the prow,^ 
the ship might have swung round against a reef; nor could they suppose, as 
tliey heard the extraordinary loudness of the surf beating upon tho shore, that 
they were at that moment a quarter of a mile from land. So they dropped 
four anchors^ through the hawse-holes in which the two great paddle-nidders 
ordinarily moved; since these — having long l>een useless as they drifted before 
the gale — had been half lifted out of the water, and lashed to tho stem.* 
Having done this, they could only yearn with intense desire for the dawn of 
day. All through tho remaining hours of that long wintry night, they stood 
face to face witli tho agony of death. In its present condition, tho leak con- 
stantly gaining on them, the waves constantly deluging them with spray, tho 
vessel might at any moment sink, even if the anchors hold. But they did not 
know, what we know, that those anchors had dropped into clay of extraordinary 

* Plut. Caes. 38; De Fort. Rmi. 6; FJorus, iv. 2j Dion Cas«. xli. 46. “Et fortunam 
Caesaris ” ia a later a/ldition. 

2 The Mediterranean between Greece, Italy, and Afiicu. Htrabo, ii. 123. 'l6vtov 
rrt Aayo^, o wv’A5p/a? (Heaych.). fiiow^coo^ti'or, tosHod hither and tldthcr.” Ho it would 
appear to those on board, but probably they drifted in the E.N. EaMter, 477 miles in 
thirteen days at the natural rate of one mile and a half an hour. (8ce .Smith, p. 101.) 

3 Mr. Smith says that Captain Stewart’s soundings “would alone have furnished a 
conclusive test of the truth of this narrative ” (p. ix.) ; and that we are enabled by these 
and similar investigations “to identify tho locality of a shipwreck which took place 
eighteen centuries ago” (p. xiii.). 

-‘“Anchora de prorA jacitur’» (Virg. jEn. iii. 277). Lord Nelson, reading thi.s 
cnapter just before the battle of Copenhagen, ordered our vessels to ho anchun d by 
the stem. 

* Cf. Caes. Bell. Civ. i, 2Z. •As appears from xxviL 40. 
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tenacity, whicli, indeed, was the sole circumstance ]>etwecn tlieni and hopeless 
wreck. 

Gradually through the murky atmosphere of rain and tempest, the grim 
day began to dawn upr>n the miserable crew. Almost as soon as they could seo 
the dim outlines of their own faces, haggard and gliastly with so much privation 
and so many fears, they observed that they were anchored off a low point, 
over which the sea was curling with a huge and most furious surf. Ignorant 
that this was Point Koura, on the north-east side of Malta, ^ and not recog- 
nising a single landmark on the featureless shore, the only thought of the 
selfish heathen sailors was to abandon the hulk and crew to their fate, while 
tliey saved themselves in the boat which tliey had with such trouble and 
danger hoisted on board. Pretending, therefore, tliat they could steady the 
pitching of the ship, and therefore make her hold together for a longer time, 
if they used more anchors, and laid them out at full length of the cables® 
instead of merely dropping them from the prow, they began to unlash the boat 
and lower her into the sea. Had they succeeded in their plot, they would 
probably have boon swamped in the snrf npon the point, and all on board 
would inevitably have perished from inability to handle the sinking vessel. 
From this danger alike the crew and the sailors were once more saved by the 
prompt energy and courage of St. Paul. Seeing through the base design, he 
quietly observed to Julius, who was the person of most authority on board, 
“ If these sailors do not stay in the ship, ye cannot be saved.” He says “ ye,’* 
not we.” Strong in God’s promise, ho bad no shadow of doubt respecting 
liis own preservation, but the promise of saff ty to all the crew was conditional 
on their own perfonmiiico of duty. The soldiers, crowded together in the 
vessel with their prisoners, heard the remark of Paul, and — siucc he alone at 
that wild moment of peril had kept calm, and was therefore the virtual captain 
— without the smallest scruple drew their swords and cut through the boat’s 
ropes, letting her fall away in the trough of the sea. It is not likely that the 
sailors felt ranch resentment. Their plan was distinctly base, and it offered at 
the best a very forlorn and dubioxis hope of safety. But the daylight had now 
increased, and the hour was approaching in which everything would depend 
upon their skill and promptitude, and on the presence of mind of all on board. 
Ouco more, therefore, the Apostle encouraged them, and urged them all to 
take some food. This is the fourteenth day,” he said, on which you are 
continuing foodlcss, in constant anxiety and vigilance, without taking any- 
thing. I entreat you, then, all to join in a meal, which is indeed essential 
to that preservation, of which I assure you with couhdonce, for not a 
hair of the head of any one of you shall perish.” And having given 
them this encouragement, he liimself set the example. Making of the 
simplest necessity of life a religions and encharistic act, bo took bread, 
gave thanks to God in the presence of them all, broke it, and began to 
eat. Catching the contagion of his cheerful trust, the drenched, miserable 

* Where the Englieh frigate Lively was wrecked in 1810» 

* xxvii. 30, UrelvtiVt not “to cast out,” as in £,V« 
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jlirojig of 276 souls, who h;id so Jong been huddled together in thoir unspeak- 
able wretchedness and discomfort, as their shattered vessel lay rolling ;j*'' 1 
tossing under the dismal clouds, took fresh courage, and shared with him in 
hearty meal. Knowing that this was the last meal they could ever take in the 
dismasted vessel, and also that it would be impossible to save the cargo, they 
lightened and righted the vessel by flinging overboard the wheat, which in the 
long drift of 476 miles from Olauda in the storm mustaftve shifted much to 
one side and made the vessel heel over in a dangerous manner. When the full 
daylight enabled tliem to examine the shore, they saw no recognisable land- 
mark — since the present Valotta, the harbour of Malta, at which ships often 
touched, was seven miles E.S.E. of the point where they wore wrecked ; but 
they saw a bay, at one extremity of which the cliffs stuik down into a flat 
beach, and the only thing which they could hope to do was to tlirust the 
ship out of her direct course, and strand her at this spot. To make a tack 
athwart the wind with a disabled ship was a luaiimuvro by no means easy, 
but it was worth attempting. They therefore cut away the anchors, letting 
the ropes drop into the soa.^ nnlashed and let down the paddle-rudders, 
hoisted the arteinOj or fores,niP — which was all that was loft tlitun — to the 
wind, and steered straight for the beiich. But their manceuvre, resolutely as it 
had been undertaken, was a failure. They had unconsciously anchored off Eas 
el Koura. The opposite point looked like another promontory, but was iu 
reality the island of Sabnonetta, separated from the mainland by a deep, 
narrow, and precipitous cliauuel. Through this channel, about a huudred 
yards in width, ran a curreut, and iu the stormy race where the waters of this 
current met the waters of the bay, the vessel^ would not answer to the helm, 
and all they could do was to run her ashore. Happily for them she drove, 
not npon a rock, but deep into a bank of mud, such as still exists at that very 
spot. Here the prow stuck immovably fast, while the stern was free. The 
crew nished to the prow, while the waves, which broke with fury over the un- 
supported stern, began inskintly to batter it to pieces. Here, even at this 
extremity, there rose for Paul and the other piisoncrs a new, unexix^ctecl, and 
yet more terrible danger. It was the duty of the soldiers to bo responsible 
with their own lives for their prisoners. The Roman law was stern, rigid, and 
unbending, nor did it admit of any extenuating plea. So long as death scorned 
imminent, and every hand on board might bo useful in averting it, tho 
prisoners must have been left unchaf icd; but in such a crisis as this, what 
was there to prevent any one of them from taking a dive into tho 8<ia, and 
so escaping ? It would liavo been a horrible thing that blood and butchery 
should stain the planks of a shipwrecked vessel at tho very moment when 
safety seemed within reach, and that this human sacrifice of lives which God 

J Ver. 40, ayKvpa^ v€puX6tnt% emy els rriy ffdAa(r<rav, not “when they had taken up tho 
anchors, tliey committed themselves unto the sea,” E.V, 

^ Eur. Hel. 1536. 

^ “Levato artemone,” Viilg. ; “a litil sail,” Wycl. ; “Vcatilms extensin, et quod 
Euperaverat unum Velo prora suo,” Juv. xii. GH, Artemone Bolo. fckh. 

^ »So hidakturvos is used of the Bosphmus by Etrabo, 124* 
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had rescued should be the only ihaukH^iviug of the survivors. It was even 
more horrible that they who had fraternised with their fellows in the levelbng 
communism of sympathy, os they huddled side by side, with death staring them 
in the face, should now thrust t heir swords into hearts with which their own 
had so long been beating in fearful sympathy. From this peril the prisoners 
^rere again indirectly saved by him whose counsel and encouragement had all 
along been the direct source of their preservation. If the prisoners were to 
bo killed, equal justice, or injustice, must bo dealt to all of them alike, and 
Julius felt that it would be dastardly ingratitude to butcher the man to whom, 
under God’s providence, tli(*y all owed their rescued lives. He therefore 
forbad(i the design of the soldiers, and gave orders that every one who could 
swim should first fling himself overboard, and get to laud.^ The rest seized 
hold of planks and other fragments of the fast -dissolving wreck.'^ The wind 
threw them landwards, and at last by the aid of the swimmers all were saved, 
and — at a spot which, owning to the accurate fidelity of tlic narrative, can still 
1)6 exactly identified — a motley group of nearly three hundre<l drenched, and 
shivering, and wcather-l^eaten sailors and soldiers, and prisoners and passen- 
gers, stood on that chill and stonny November morning upon the desolate and 
surf-beat shore of the island of Malta. Some, we are sure, there were who 
joined with Paul in hearty thanks to the God who, though He had not made 
the storm to cease, so that the waves thereof were still, had yet brought them 
safe to land, through all the perils of that tempestuous month. 


«ooh 

ROME. 


CHAPTER XLIY. 

ST. PAUL'S ARRIVAL AT ROME. 

Paulus Romae, apex Evungolii.’* — BiiNOEL. 

So ended St. Paul’s fourth shipwreck. The sight of the vessel attracted 
the natives of the island,^ a simple Punic race, mingled with Greek settlers, 
and under Roman dominion. There have been times far more recent, and 
coasts far nearer to the scenes of civilisation, in which the castaways of a 

* Probably Paul was among these (2 Cor. xi. 25). 

2 Ver. 41, «).vrro, “was going to pieces.” “Dissolutum navigium ” (Oic, AU^ 
XV. 11). 

^ Tlie notion that the island on which they were wrecked was not Malta, but the 
little Adriatic island of Meleda, off the coast of Dalmatia, was started by Constantine 
the Ponihyrovenite. It was founded on mistakes about Adria (xxvii. ^), barbarians 
(xxviii. 2), and vipers [id, 3). combined with various nautical considerations ; and was 
supported by Qeorgi of Meleda, Jacob Bryant, and Dr. Falconer, and lastly by Dr. J. 
Mason Neale, in bis Noiet on Dalmatia, p. 161. All that can be said for it nof be found 
in Falconer’s Dmtrtation (3rd edit., with additional notes. 1872), 
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derelict would have been more likely to be robbed and murdered than received 
with hospitality and compassion ; but these Maltese Phcenicians, nearly two 
millenniums ago, welcomed the rescued crew with unusual kindness. Heavy 
Bliowers had come on, and the shipwrecked men were half-beniimbed with 
fatigue and cold. Pitjung their condition, the natives lit a huge fire of fagots 
and brushwood, that they might dry their clothes, and gave them in all respects 
a friendly welcome. Paul, with that indomitable activity and disregard of 
self which neither danger nor fatigue could check, was busy among the busiest 
collecting fuel. He had got together a large bundle of furze-roots,^ and had 
just put it on the blazing fire, when a viper which had been lying torpid, being 
suddenly revived and irritated by the heat, darted out of the bundle and 
“ fastened on Paul’s hand.^' Seeing the creature hanging from his handf 
and observing that he was a prisoner, the simple natives muttered to one 
another that he must bo some murderer, rescued indeed from the Avaves, but 
. pursued by just vengeance even on land. Paul, quite undisturbed, shook the 
creature off into the fire, and was none the worse. ^ The natives expected 
that he would suddenly drop dead.^ For a long time they watched him with 
eager eyes, but when they observed that no unpleasant result of any kind 
followed, they, like the rude people of Lystra, gradually changed their minds, 
and said that ho was a god. 

For three months, until the beginning of February opened the sea to 
navigation, the crew lived in Malta; and during that time, owing once moi*e 
to the influence of St. Paul, ho and his associates received the utmost kindness. 
Not far from the scene of the shipAvreck lay the town now called Alta Vecchia, 
the residence of Publius, the governor of the island, who was probably a legato 
of the Praetor of Sicily. Since Julius was a person of distinction, this Roman 
official, who bore the title of Protos (‘‘First”) — a local designation, the accu- 
racy of which is suppoited by inscriptions^ — offered to the centurion a 
genial hospitality, in which Paul and his friends were allowed to share. It 
happened that at that time the father of Publius Avas lying prostrated by 
feverish attacks complicated with dysentery. St. Luke Avas a physician, but 
his skill was less effectual than the agency of Si. Paul, who Avent into the 
sick man^s chamber, prayed by his bedside, laid his liands on him, and liealed 
him. The rumour of the cure spread through the little island, and caused all 
the sick inhabitants to come for help and tendance. We may bo sure that 
St. Paul, though we do not hear of his founding any Church, yet lost no 
opportunity of making knoAvn the Gbspel. Ho produced a deep and most 

1 (fypvydyutv (see TheojArast. Hist. PUmt. 1, 4). Hence the objection that Bosiquettd, 
some distance from St. Paul’s Bay, is the only place where there is timber in Malta, droi)s 
to the ground, even if there were ever anything in it. 

2 The disappearance of the viper from Malta, if it has disap^ared, is no more strange 

than its disappearance from Arran. There is a curious parallel to the incident in the 
Greek ^thology. (•EKTove) Avypb? rl tiirriv irpb? jcv^uxt’ ifUxOti ttji' hrX yfft fxotpav 

(xfmJiOfieimjv I {Anthol.) 

S So when Charmian is bitten, “ Trembling she stood, and on the sudden dropped,** 
Ant. and Cleop. v. 2 (Humphry). 

< Bochart, Phakg. IL I 26. 'apdnos G(yrp. Inner, Oroec. 5751 
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favourable Impression, and was surrounded on all sides with respectful demon* 
btrations. In the shipwreck the crew must have lost all, except what little 
money they could carry on their own persons ; they were therefore in deep 
need of assistance,^ and this they received abundantly from the love and 
gratitude of the islanders to whom their stay had caused so many benefits. 

Another Alexaudnan corn-ship, the Castor and Pollux — more fortunate 
tliau her 8liattei*ed consort — had wintered in the harbour of Yaletta; and 
when navigation was again possible, Julius and his soldiers embarked on 
board of her with their prisoners, and weighed anchor for Syracuse. It was 
but eighty miles distant, and during that day’s voyage St. Paul would gaze 
for the first time on the giant cone of Etna, the first active volcano he had 
ever seen. At Syracuse they waited three days for a more favourable wind. 
Since it did not come, they made a circuitous tack,® which brought them to 
Bhegium. Hero again they waited for a single day, and as a south wind 
thou sprang up, wliich was exactly wliat they most desired, they sped swiftly 
tlirongh the Straits of Messina, )>etween the chains of snow-clad hills, and 
after passing on their left the huge and ever-flashing cone of Stromboli, 
anchored the next day, after a splendid run of 180 miles, in the lovely Bay 
of Puteoli. The unfurled topsail which marked the Alexandrian corn-ship 
would give notice of her arrival to the idlers of the gay watering-place, who 
gathered in hundreds on the mole to welcome with their shouts the vessels 
which brought the staff of life to the granaries of Rome. Here Paul had the 
unexpected liappiness to find a little Christian Church, and the brethren begged 
him to stay with them seven days. This enabled them to spend together a 
Sabbath and a Sunday, and the privilege was granted by the kindly and grateful 
JuliiLs. Here, then, they rested, in one of the loveliest of earthly scenes, 
when Vesuvius was still a slumbering volcano, clad to its green summit with 
vines and gardens. Paul could not have looked unmoved on the luxury and 
nmgnificeiico of the m'ighbouring towns. There was Bairn, where, to the 
indignation of Horace, the Roman nobles built out their palaces into the sea; 
and where the Cmsar before whoso judgment-seat he was going to stand had 
enacted the hideous tragedy of his mother’s murder, and liatl fled, pursued 
])y her Furies, from place to place along the shore.^ In sight was Paudataria, 
and the other distant ro<*ky islets, dense with exiles of the noblest rank, where 
Agrippa Postumus;. the last of the genuine CfiBsars, had tried to stop the pangs 
of famine by gnawing the stuflSng of his own mattress, and where the daughter 
of the great Augustus had ended, in unutterable wretchedness, her life of 
infamy. Close by was Cumm, with its Sibylline fame, and Pausilypus, with 
Virgil’s tomb, and Caprom, where twenty-three years before Tiberius had 
dragged to the grave his miserable old age. And witliin easy distance were 
the little towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum, little dreaming as yet, in their 

* TViaT?. Cf. Eoclus. xxxviii. 1 : “ honos,” Cic. ad Divr. xvi. 9. 

^ xxviii. 13. rre(Mxe 6 m, “ fetched a compass,*’ 2 Sam. v, 33 ; 2 Kings iii 9, 

A.D. 59. Kai aXXoae rftx kou tcayravSa ra airri trviVjSati**', 
ix€${(rraT 0 . Pion, Ixi. 13, H ; Tac. Aaik xiv. 8; Suet. Nero, 3i 
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Greek-like gaiety and many-coloured brilliance, how soon they would I>e buried 
by the neighbouring mountain in their total and sulphurous destruction. 

Here, free and among brethren, Paul passetl seven peaceful days. On the 
eighth they started for !^mo, which was only distant a hundred and forty 
miles. News of their arrival liad reached the brethren, and when they had 
gone about a hundred miles, past Capua, and through the rich vineyards of 
Italy, and then through the Pomi)tine Marshes, Paul and Luke and Aris- 
tarchus, among the bargees and huckstors who tlmonged Appii Foimm,^ 
caught sight of a body of Christians, who had come no less than forty miles 
to welcome them. Farther than this they could not have come, since there 
were two ways of reaching Romo from Appii Forum, and the centurion might 
have preferred the loss fatiguing journey by the canal. Ten miles further on, 
at Tres Tabernie, they found another group of brethren awaiting them. 
Though there were a few who loved him at Home, Paul know the power, the 
multitude, and the turbulence of the vast assemblage of synagogues in the 
great city, and on their favour or opposition much of his future destiny must, 
humanly speaking, depend. It was natural, therefore, that wdien ho saw the 
little throng of Christians he should thank God, and take courage fnnii this 
proof of their affection. Nothing cheered and inspired him so much as human 
sympathy, and the welcome of these bretliren must have touched witli the 
brightness of a liappy omen his api)roach to a city which, greatly as he had 
longed to see it, he was now to enter imder circumstances far more painful 
than he had ever had reason to expect. 

And so through scenes of ever-deepening interest, and along a road more 
and more crowded with stately memorials, the humble triumph of the Lord's 
slave and prisoner swept on. St. Paul had seen many magnificent cities, but 
never one which was approached by a road so regular and so costly in construc- 
tion. As they passed each well-known object, the warm-hearted brethren 
would point out to him the tombs of the Scipios and Crecilia Metella, and the 
thousands of other tombs with all their architectural beauty, and striking Ims- 
reliefs and touching inscriptions ; and the low seats for the accommodation of 
travellers at every forty feet ; and the numberless statues of the Dei Viales ; 
and the roadside inns, and the endless streams of carriages for travellers of 
every rank — humble birotae and comfortable rhedae, and stately carpenta — 
and the Iccticae or palanquins borne on the necks of slaves, from which the 
occupants looked luxuriously down on throngs of pedestrians ptissing to and 
fronc the mighty capital of the ancient world. 

What conflux issuing forth or passing in ; 

Pra'tors, Proconsuls to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state, 

Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their power. 

Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings ; 

Or embassies from regions far remote, 

In various habits, on the Appian road . . 

Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed^** 


^ Hor. S(U, I. V. 4* 
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How many a look of oojifoinptuous cunosity would ])C durtod at the eliamed 
priHoncr and his Jewish fiicnda as they passed along with their escort of 
soldiers ! But Paul could bear all this while he felt that ho would not be 
utterly lonely amid the vast and densely-crowded wilderness of human habita> 
tions, of which ho first caught sight as ho mounted the slope of the Alban 
liills. 

Ferliaps as th(‘y left tho Alban hills on tho right, the brethren would tell 
the Apostlo tho grim annals of the little temple which had been built 
bchido 

■ “ that dim lake which .slee ps 

hcncath Aricia’s trees, 

'J’lie trees in whose dim sluidow 
Tlic ghastly ju-iost doth roiuoi, 

^J’lio priest who slew the slayer 
And shall himself he slain/’ 

And so through over-longthoning rows of suburban villas, and ever-tliickening 
throngs of people, they would reach tho actual i^reeincts of the city, catch 
sight of the Capitol and tlio imperial palace, pa.ss through tho grove and by 
tho fountain of Eg*eria, ^vith its colony of Ijegging Jews,^ march past the 
pyramid of C. Cestius, under tho arch of Drusiis, tlirongh the dripping 
Capeiiian gate,^ leave the Circus Maximms on tho left, and pass on amid 
temples, and statues, and triumphal arches, till tliey readied the Excuhito* 
rimn, or barracks of that section of tlie Praetorian cohorts whose turn it was 
to keep immediate guard over the person of tlio Emperor. It was thus that 
the dream of Paul's life was accomplisliod, and thus that in March, AD. 61, 
in tho seventh year of tlie reign of Nero, under tho consulship of Cacseniiius 
Paetus and Petronius Turpilianus, ho entered Rome. 

Here llie charge of the centurion Julius ended, though we can hardly suppose 
that ho would entirely forget and neglect lienceforth liis noble prisoner, to whom 
in God’s 2 )rovideuco he owed his owu life and tho safety of the other prisoner! 
ontrusted to him. Officially, however, his connexion with them was closed 
w hen he had liauded them over to the cliarge of the Pnefect of the Prffitorian 
guards. From this time forward, and indeed previously, there had always 
been two Praofecti Praetorio, but during this year a single person held the 
pow'cr of that great office, tho lionest and soldierly Afranius Burros.'* So far, 
Paul was fortunate, for Burrus, as an upright and humane officer, was not 
likely to treat tvith needless severity a prisoner who was accused of no compre- 
lieusiblo charge — of none at any rate which a E^man would consider worth 
mentioning — and who had won golden opinions both from the Procurators of 
Judaja and from the coiituriou who liad conducted him from Jerusalem. A 
vulgar aud careless tyrant might have jumped to the conclusion that ho was 
some fanatical Sicarius, such as at tliat time swarmed throughout Judma, and 
80 liave thrust him into a hopeless and intolerable captivity. But the good 

^ Juv. Sat. iil 12. " Porta di S. Sebastiano. 

• Acta xxviii. 10, T<p arparontbdpxu- Trajaii ap, liiu. £pp. x. 05, “ Vinctua mitti ad 
prac/ectos praetorii moi debot.’^ 

L L 
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word of Julius, aiul tlio kiudly integrity of Burma, were invaluable to liiin, 
and he was merely subjected to that kind of ctistodia militaris which waa 
kno'svn as ohservatio. For the first three days ho was hospitably received by 
some member of tlie Christian community,^ and was afterwards allowed to 
hire a lodging of liis own, with free leave to communicate with his friends both 
by letter and by personal intercourse. The trial of having a soldier chained 
to liim indeed continued, but that was inevitable under the Roman system. It 
was in mitigation of this intolerable concomitant of his imprisonment that the 
goodwill of his Roman friends miglit bo most beneficially exercised. At the 
best, it was an infliction which it rocpiired no little fortitude to endure, and for 
a Jew it would bo far more painful than for a Gentile. Two Gentiles might, 
liave much in common ; they would bo interested in common topics, actimted 
by common principles ; but a Jew and Gentile would bo separated by mutual 
antipathies, and liable to the incessant friction of irritating peculiarities. That 
St. Paul deeply felt this annoyance may bo seen from his allusions to his 
“bonds” or his “coupling-chain’' in every Epistle of the Captivity. When 
the first Agrippa Jiad been flung into prison by Tiberius, Antonia, out (»f 
tVleiid.ship for liis family, had Inflbed the Pradoriaii Pn'feet Macro to j»laco 
Irim under the eharge of a kind centurion, and to secure as far as possible that 
1 iie soldi(‘rs coiipled to liim slioidd bo good-tempered men. Some small mcfvsuro 
(;i‘ similar oonbid('rativm may have been extended to Paul; but the scrvico was 
irksome, and there must have been some soldiers whoso morose and sulhm 
natures caused to their prisoner a terrible torture. Yet even over these coarse, 
uneducated Gentiles, the courtesy, the geiitlouess, the sweet roasonablouoss” 
of tho Apostle, asserted its humanising control. If ho was chained to the 
soldier, tho soldier vras also chained to him, and during the dull hours until ho 
was relieved, many a guardsman might bo glad to hear from such lips, in all 
their immortal novelty, tho high truths of tho Christian faith. Out of his 
vrorst trials tho Apostle's cheerful faith created the opportunities of his highest 
uscfnlness, and from the necessities of his long-continuod imprisonment arose 
a difiusion of Gospel trutlis throughout tho finest regiment of that army which 
less than a century later was to number among its contingents a “ thundering 
legion,” and in less tlian three centuries was to sii 2 >plant tho silver eagles of 
the empire by the then detested badge of a slave’s torture and a murderer’s 
2 )unishmcnt. 

It was one of tlio earliest cares of tlio Apostle to summon together tlio 
leading members of tho Roman Ghetto, and explain to tliem his position. 
Addressing them as brethren,” he assured them ho had neither opposed his 
people nor contravened their hereditary institutions. In spite of tliis ho had 
]>een seized at Jerusalem, and handed over to the Roman power. Yet tho 
Romans, after examining liim, had declared him entirely innocent, and would 
have been glad to liberate him had not the opposition of the Jews com 2 )ellcd 
him to appeal to Caesar. But he was anxious to inform them that by this 


^ xxviii, 23, ttj^ ^’map. Cf. PhUeiu. 22; Acts xxi. 10* 
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appeal lie did not intend in any way to set the Roman authorities agjiiiist his 
own nation, and that tho cause of the cliain he wore was his belief in the fulfil- 
ment of that Messianic hope in wliich all Israel shared. 

The reply of tho Jews was very diplomatic. Differences within their own 
pale, connected as we have seen with the name of Christ, had Mndled such anger 
and alarm against them, that less than ten years before tliis time they had 
suffered the ruinous indignity of being banished from Rome by an edict of 
Claudius. That edict had been tacitly permitted to fall into desuetude ; but 
the Jews were anxious not to bo again subjected to so degrading an infliction. 
They thereforo returned a vague answer, declaring — whether truthfully or not 
wo cannot say — that neither by letter nor by word of mouth had they received 
any charge against the Apostle’s character. It was true that, if any Jews had 
been deputed to carry before Ctesar the accusation of the Sanhedrin, they could 
ouly havo started at tho same time as Julius, and would therefore have been 
delayed by the same storms. Tho Jews wished, however, to learn from Paul 
Ins jiarticiilar opinions, for, as he was a professed Christian, they could only 
say that that sect was everywhere spohen against,^ It is obvdous that this 
ajiswer was meant to say as little as possible. It is inconceivable that the Jews 
should never have heard anything said against St. Paul ; but being keen 
observers of tho political horizon, and seeing that Paulwiis favourably regarded 
by people of distinction, they did not choose to embroil themselves iu any 
((uarrol with him. Is or docs their profes.sed ignorance at all disprove tho 
existonce of a Christian community so imporiant as that to wliich St. Paul had 
addressed liis Epistle to tho Romans.- The Jews could Ixiast of one or two 
iioblo proselytes ; and it is possible that Pompouia Gra3ciua,^ wife of Plautius, 
ouo of tho conquerors of Britain, may have been a Christian. But if so she 
l)ad long l>een driven into tho deepest seclusion,^ and the conversion of the 
Consular Flavius Clemens, and his wife, Flavia Domitilla, who wore martyred 
by Domitian, did* not take place till some time afterwards. Tlio Christian 
Clmrch Wiis composed of the humblest elements, and probably its Jewish and 
Gentile members formed two almost distinct communities under sepirate 
presbyters.'^ Now, with uncircumcised Gentile Chrisiians of the lowest rank 

' This tlu\v well say. See Tac. Ann. xv. 4-1 ; Suet. Aa*. 10; aul, double. .ss, 

tho (jrajyUi of the catacombs arc only successors of others still earlier, just as are ti;o 
hivlcous calumnies aj-uinst wliich the Christian apolo^iste appeal (Tert. 10, &c.). 

- In Horn. i. 8 JSt. I’aiil tells the Koman Cliristians that tlicir bvith is proclaimed in 
tho whole world. Ko one familiar with his style would see more in this than the favour- 
nl.lc mention of them in tho scattered Christian Churches which he visited. To St. Paul, 
as to every one else, “the world” meant the world in the midst of wdiicli he livcnl, i.r., 
the little CUiristian communities which he had founded. Kenan remarks, that in rc.wiing 
Kenjamin of Tudela, one would imagine that there w'as no one in tho worhl but Jews; 
nn<l ill reading Ibn Batoutah that there was no one in the worhl but Idoslira, 

^ On this lady see Toe. Atm. xiii. 82. 

* She was privately tried by her husband, and acquitted, iu A.D. 57. 

^ Lixhtfoot, Philippian^y p. 219. It is at any rate a most remarkabla fact that, when 
t>t. Paul wrote tho Epistle to the Colosaians, two only of tho Judaic Christiana showed 
him any countenance — namely, Mark and Jesus, whose surname of Justus, if it be 
intended as a translation of oiUaiw, shows that he, like “James tho Just” wtss a 
faithful observer of tho I^aw (Col. iv. 11), 

LL 2 
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liberated, except such a glimpse of it as be may have caught on his wa}" to liis 
place of coufiucmont. Although his friends had free access to him, ho was 
not permitted to \dsit them, nor could a chained Jewish prisoner walk about 
wiln his guarding soldier. Yet on his way to the Pra)torian barracks ho must 
have seen something of the narrow and tortuous streets, as well as of the great 
open spaces of ancient Rome ; something of the splendour of its public edifices, 
and the meanness of its lower purlieus ; something of its appalling contrast 
between the ostentatious luxury of inexhaustible wealth, and the painful 
squalor of chronic pauperism.^ And during his stay ho must have seen or 
heard much of the dangers which beset those densely-crowded masses of 
human beings of men injured by the clumsy camicao rumbling along with 
huge stones or swaying pieces of timber of the crashing fall of houses 
raised on weak foundations to storey after storey of dangerous heiglit;^ of 
women and children trampled down amid tlio rush of an idle populace to 
witness the horrid butcheries of the amphitheatre ; of the violence of niglitly 
marauders; of the irresistible fury of the many conflagrations.'* It is obvious 
that he would not have been allowed to seek a lodging in the Jewish qiuirter 
beyond the Tiber, since ho would be obliged to consult the couvonieuce of tlio 
successions of soldiers whose duty it was to keep guard oyer him. It is 
indeed possible that he might have been located near the Excubitorium, but 
it seems more likely that the Prmtoriaus who were settled there wore too 
much occupied with the duties thrown on them by their attendance at the 
palace to leave them leisure to guard an indefinite number of prisoners. 
We infer, therefore, that Paul’s*' hired ajjartmenf was within close range 
of tlie Prmtorian camp. Among the prisoners there confined ho might have 
seen the Jewish priests who had been sent to Rome by Felix, and who won 
from their nation so much ap})roYal by the abstinence which they endured in 
the determination that they would not bo defiled by any form of unclean 
meat.® Here, too, he may have seen Caradoc, the British pnneo whose heroic 
resistance and simple dignity extorted prai.so even from Roman enemies.^ 
The fact that ho was not in the crowded cily precincts would enable him at 
less cost to get a better room than the stifling garrets which Juvenal so 
feelingly describes as at once ruinously expensive and distressingly incon- 
venient. Considering that ho was a prisoner, his life was not dull. If ho had 
to suffer from deep discouragements, he could also thank God for many a 
hap2>y alleviation of his lot. Ho had indeed to bear the sickness of liopo 
deferred, and put up with the bittoniess of *• the law's delays.” His trial was 
indefinite!}^ jjostponed — by the loss, during shipwreck, of the elogium 
of Festus; by the non-ap|)earance of his accusers; by their plea for time to 
procure the necessary witnesses ; or by the frivolous and inhuman carolossnesa 

^ Juv. Sat. iii. 12G -180. 

2 Juv. Sat. iii. 235; Tac. Ann. xv, 38. 

* Juv. Sat iii. 254 2G1 ; Mjut. v. 22. 

^ Juv. iii. 107, bc^i. 

® Jos. Met 3. 


» Id. 250, mq,, 100-251. 
f Tac. Ann. xii. 38; //. iii, 45. 
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of tho miserable youth who was theu the emperor of the world. lie was 
saddened at the rejection of his teaching by his unconverted countiy^raen, and 
by tho dislike and suspicion of Judaisiug Christians. Ho could not hut feel 
disheartened that some should be preaching Christ with the base and conten- 
tious motive of adding affliction to his bonds.^ His heart must have l>een 
sometimes dismayed by the growth of subtle heresies in tho infant Church * 
But, on the other hand, ho was safe for the present from tho incessant j>eril8 
and tumults of tho past twenty years ; and he was deprived of tho possibility, 
and therefore exempt from the hard necessity, of earning by incessant toil his 
daily bread. And again, if he was neglected by Jews and Judaisers, he was 
acceptable to many of tho Gentiles ; if his Gospel was mutilated by unwortliy 
preachers, still Christ was preached ; if his bonds wore irksome, they inspired 
others with zeal and courage ; if one form of activity liad by God’s will been 
restrained, others were still open to him, and while he was strengthening 
distant Churches by his letters and emissaries, he was making God’s message 
known more and more widely in imperial Rome. lie liad preached with but 
small success in Athens, wliich had been pre-eminently tlie home of intcdlect; 
but he was daily reaping the fruit of his labours in llie city of empire — ^ihe 
city which had snatched tho sceptre from the decr(^2^^1 hands of her elder 
sister — tho caj)ital of that race wdiich represented the law, the order, and the 
gnuidour of tho world. 

That many of tho groat or tlie imbh^ r<*sorie(l to his teacliing is wholly 
improlmble, nor is tliore a jiarticlo of truth in tlie tradiiitm whieli, by the aid 
of spurious letters, endeavoured to i*epresent tlie [diilosojilier S<uieca as one of 
his friends and correspondents. We have seen that Gallio pridtnl himself 
on ignoring his very existence; and it is certain that Seneca wuidd liavo 
shared, in this as in all other respects, the sentiments of his brother. In Ids 
voluminous writings ho never so much as alludes to the Christians, and if he 
had done so ho would have used exactly the same language as that so freely 
adopted many years later — and, therefore, when there was far less excuse 
for it — oven by such enlightened spirits as Pliny, Tacitus, Epictetus, and 
M. Aurelius. Nothing can less resemble tho inner spirit of Christianity than 
tho pompous and empty vaunt of that dilettante Stoicism which Seneca 
])rofossod in every letter and treatise, and which ho belied b}" tho wliole tenor 
of his life. There were, indeed, some great moral principles wddeh ho w as 
enabled to see, and to which he gave eloquent expression, but they belonged 
to tho spirit of an age when Christianity was in the air. and when tho loftie.st 
natures, sick with disgust or with satiety of the universal vice, took refuge iii 
tho gathered exporionces of the wise of every age. It is doubtful whether 
Seneca ever heard more than tho mere naiiie of the Cliristians ; and of tho 
Jews ho only speaks w'ith incurable disdain. The ordinary life of tho wealthy 
and noble Roman of St. Paul's day vras too much divided between abjt*ct 
terror and uuv^i>cakable depravity to bo iTaelunl by anything short of a 
miraculous awakening. 

^ i. 10. * Eitci 
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“ On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing foil ; 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 

** In his cool hall, with haggard eyes. 

The Roman noble lay ; 

He drove abroad in furious guise 
Along the Appian Way. 

“ He made a feast, drank fast and fierce, 

And crowned his hair with flowers — 

No easier nor no quicker passed 
The impracticable hours.” 

The condition of the lower classes rendered them more hopeful Bnhjocts 
for the ennobling influences of the faith of Christ. It is tmo that they also 
lived in the midst of abominations. But to them vice stood forth in all its 
bare and revolting hideousness, and there was no wealth to gild its anguishing 
reactions. Life and its temptations wore a very difCerent aspect to the 
master who could lord it over the souls and bodies of a thousand helpless 
minions, and to the wretched slave who was the victim of liis caprice and 
tyranny. As in every city where tlie slaves far outnumbered the free 
popuhition, tliey bad to be kept in subjection by laws of terrible severity. It 
it is no wonder that in writing to a Church of which so many members were 
in this sad condition, St. Paul had thought it necessary to warn them of the 
duty of obedience and honour towards the powers that be.^ The house of a 
wealthy Roman contained slaves of every rank, of every nation, and of every 
accomplishment, who could bo numbered not by scores, but by hundreds. The 
master might kill or torture his slaves with impunity, but if ono of them, 
goaded to passionate revenge by intolerable wrong, ventured to raise a hand 
against his owner, the whole familiar with their wives and children, however 
innocent, were put to death.^ The Roman lady looked lovely at the banquet, 
but the slave girl who arranged a curl wrong had been already branded with 
a hot iron.3 The triclinia of a banquet might gleam with jewelled and 
myrrhine cups, but if a slave did but drop by accident one crystal vase he 
might be flung then and there to feed the lampreys in his mastcr^s fishpond. 
The senator and the knight might loll upon cushions in the amphitheatre, 
and look on luxuriously at the mad struggles of tho gladiators, but to the 
gladiator this meant tlie endurance of all the detestable savagery of the 
lanista, and tho taking of a horrible oath that, like a genuine gladiator,’' he 
would allow himself to bo bound, biinied, beaten, or killed at his owner's will.* 

* Rom. xiii., xiv. 

2 The necessity for this law had been openly argued in the Senate, and it was put in 
force during this very year, A.D. Cl, when Pedanius Secundus, the prefect of the city, 
was murdered by one of his slaves (Tac. Ann, xiv. 42). In consequence of that murder — 
itself caused by dreadful depravities — no less than four hundred slaves bad been executed, 
and it is far from impossible that there may have been some Christians among them. On 
their numbers see Juv. iii. 141; viii. 180; xiv. 305. Mancipiorum legian&s^ Plin, H, N, 
xxxiii. C, § 2G. 

* Juv. xiv. 24; Becker, Charichs, ii. 53; Oallu^t ii. 124. 

< Petron. Sati/r., p. 117 (Sen. 7). 
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Tliere were, doubtless, mauy kind masters at Rome ; but the system of slavery 
was in itself irredeemably degrading, and we cannot wonder, but can only 
rejoice, that, from Ceesar's household downwards, there were many in this 
condition who found in Christian teaching a light and peace from heavem 
However low their earthly lot, they thus attained to a faith so sure and so 
consolatory that in the very catacombs they surrounded the grim memorials 
of death with emblems of peace and beauty, and made the ill-spelt jargon of 
their quaint illiterate epitaphs the expression of a radiant happiness and an 
illimitable hope. 

From the Roman aristocracy, then, Paul had little to expect and little to 
fear; their whole life— physical, moral, intellectual — amoved on a different 
jjlane from his. It was among the masses of the populace that he mainly 
hoped for converts from the Gentiles, and it was from the Jews, on the one 
hand, and the Emperor, on the other, tliat ho had most to dread. The first 
terrible blow which was aimed at any Church among the Gentiles was dealt 
by the Emperor, and the hand of the Emperor was not improbably guided by 
the secret malice of the Jews. Tljat blow, indeed — the outburst of the 
Neronian persecution — St. Paul escaped for a time by the guiding Providence 
which liberated him fi*om his imprisonment just before the great fire of 
Rome ; but since he escaj^ed it for a time only, and since it fell on many 
whom ho had taught and loved, we wiU conclude this cliapter by a glance at 
these two forces of Antichrist in the imperial city. 

1. The importance of the Jews at Rome began, as we have seen, with the 
days of Pompeius.^ Julius Caesar — who, as Philo informs us, felt an 
undisguised admiration for the manly independence with which they held 
themselves aloof from that all but idolatrous adulation into whidi the 
degenerate Romans were so ready to plunge — allowed them to settle in a large 
district beyond the Tiber, and yearly to send deputies and temple >tribute to 
their holy city. From that time forward they were the incessant butt for the 
half'SCornful, half-alanned wit and wrath of the Roman writers. The district 
assigned to them — being in the neighbourhood of the wharfs where the barges 
from Ostia were accustomed to unlade — was particularly suitable for the retail 
trade in which they were mainly occupied.^ They increased with almost 
incredible rapidity. Their wisp of hay and the basket, which were their sole 
belongings, and were adopted to secure them from the danger of unclean 
meats, were known in every quarter. Martial describes how Jewish hawkers 
broke his morning slumbers with their bawling, and Juvenal complains of the 
way in which their ^psy-like women got themselves smuggled into the 
boudoirs of rich and silly ladies to interpret their dreams.^ Others of them, 
with a supple versatility which would have done credit to the Greeks them* 


' Cio. pro Flacc, 28; Jos. c. Apion. i. 7 ; Tao. Ann. ii 85; Philo, Leg. ad Qaiwti^ 
p. 568. 

^ Jos. AnlU xvii. 11, § 1 ; Tao. Ann. ii. 85, See on the whole subject Friedlinder, 
Sitteugesch. iii. 500; Haiisrath, p. 474, wfq. 

^ Mal t. i. 41, 3; x. 5, 3; Juv. iv. 110; v. 8; xiv. 134. 
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selves, thrust themselves into every house and every profession, flung tlieiil* 
selves with perfect sliaineiessness into the heathen vices, and became the 
useful tools of wealthy rascality, and the unscrupulous confidants of the 
‘‘gilded youth.” ^ Some became tlio favourites of the paka\ and made 
nominal proselytes of noble ladies who, like Poppaoa, had every gift except 
that of virtuc.2 But whatever their condition, they were equally detested by 
the mass of the population. If they were false to their religion they were 
flouted as renegades ; if they were true to it, their Sabbaths, and tlieir circum- 
cision, and their hatred of pork, their form of oath, their lamj^-lightings, and 
their solemn festivals were held up to angry ridicule,^ as signs of the most 
abject superstition. If a Roman saw a knot of Jew beggars, ho turned from 
them with a shudder of disgust ; if he noticed the statue of a Jewish king or 
Alabarch, he frowned at it as a proof of the degi‘adation of the ago. Whether 
successful or unsuccessful — whether he was an Herodian piinco or a match- 
selling pedlar — the Jew was to the Latin races an object of abhorrence and 
disdain. They were regarded with the same feelings as those with which a 
citizen of San Francisco looks on the Chinese immigrant — as intruders, whoso 
competition was dangerous— as aliens, whose customs were ofL'ensivo. And 
yet they made their X)resenco tremendously felt. Rome, so tolerant and so in- 
difterent in her own religious beliefs, was sometimes startled into amazement 
by the raging violence of their internal disputes. Cicero, one hundred and 
twenty years before tliis period, prided himself on his courage in defending 
Flaccns against their charges, and was obliged to deliver his speech in a low 
tone of voice, for fear of exciting a riot among the thousands of them who 
besieged the court to denounce their enemy. Sober Quirites had listened with 
astonishment to their wild wailing round the funeral pile of their patron 
Julius Caesar.* Even poets and satirists imply that those who were attracted 
by feelings of superstition to adopt some of their customs were neither few in 
number nor insignificant in position.^ 

Under Augustus their condition was not materially altered. Tiberius, rccog* 
nising them as a dangerous element in the population, made a ruthless attempt 
to keep down their numbers by conscriptions and deportations. Gains, on the 
other hand, grossly as he behaved to their most venerable ambassadors, was so 
much attached to the elder Agrippa that ho respected their religious and 
political immunities. The position of the Herodian princes in the imperial 
court was sufficient to protect them during the greater part of the reign of 
Claudius. During the reign of Nero, and therefore at the very time of St. 
Paul’s Roman imprisonment, they enjoyed a secret influence of the most for- 
midable kind, since Poppsea never hesitated to intercede for them, and liad 
even given orders that after her death her body was — in accordance with the 
J ewisli i)ractice — to be buried and not burnt. 

* Mart. xi. 94 ; vii. 30. 

2 Tac. Ann. xiii. 44, “Huic inulieri ciinctu alia fucre praetor honcatuui aiiimuiiL” 

« Sec Pers. v. 180 ; Uor. ii. 3, 288. 

< Suetou. Vacs, 84, • lior. tSaL 1, ix. 20. 
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2. If Paul had little to Lope from the Jewish community at Rome, ha 
had still less reason to place any confidence in the justice, or mercy, or even 
the ordinary discernment, of the Caesar to whom he had appealed. The first 
three Caesars had been statesmen and men of genius. For Gaius might have 
been urged the mitigating plea of congenital madness. Claudius was 
redeemed from contempt by a certain amount of learning and good-nature, 
But Nero was in some respects worse than any who had preceded him. 
Incurably vicious, incurably frivolous, with no result of all his education 
beyond a smattering of ridiculous or unworthy accomplisliments, his selfish- 
ness had been so inflamed by unlimited autocracy that there was not a single 
Clime of which he was incapable, or a single degradation to which he could 
not sink. The world never entrusted its imperial absolutism to a more des- 
picable specimen of humanity. Ho was a tenth-rate actor entrtLsted with 
irresponsible power. In every noble mind he inspired a horror only alleviated 
by contempt. The first five years of his reign— that gulden quinqnennium ” 
wliich was regarded as an ideal of happy government — were a mere illusion,' 
Their external success and happiness had been due to the wise counsels exclu- 
sively of Burrus and Seneca, which Nero — who was but seventeen when his 
stepfather Claudius had been poisoned by his mother Agripj/ma — was too 
ignorant, too careless, and too bent on pei-sonal pleasure to dispute. Yet in 
all that concerned the xicrsonal conduct of hinwclf and of Agrippina, even 
those five years liad been tliickly sown with atrocities and infamies, of whicli 
the worst are too atrocious and too infainons to be told. His very first year 
was marked not only by oiien ingratitude to his friends, but also by the 
assassination of Junius Silanus, aud the j>oisomng of the young son of 
Claudius — Britannicus, a boy of fourteen, from whom lie had usui'ped the 
throne. The second year was marked by the cowardly folly of his disguised 
nightly marauding among his peaceful subjects, after the fashion of the 
Mohawks in the reign of Queen Anne. From these he had descended 
through every abyss of vice and crime, to the murder of his mother, his public 
displays in the theatre,^ the flight from place to place in the lestless terroi*s of 
a haunted conscience, and finally to the most abandoned wickedness when lie 
found that even such crimes as bis Lad failed to sicken the adulation or to 
shako the allegiance of his people. Ho was further encouraged by this 
discovery to throw off all shadow of control. Shortly after PauVs arrival 
Burrus had died, not without suspicion of being poisoned by his imperial 
master. Nero seized this opportunity to disgrace Seneca from his high 
position. To fill up the vacancy created by the death of Burrus, he returned 
to the old plan of appointing two PraBtorian Prcefects. These were Fenins 
Rufus, a man of no personal weight, but popular from his benevolent disposi- 

' Nero succeeded Claudius on October 13, A.D. 51. 

2 At the Juvenalia, which he instituted on the occasion of firfit shaving his hear- 1, 
Gallic liad to submit to the degiadation of publicly announcing his ap|>earaiicc in tha 
theatre, and Burrus and Seneca had to act as prompters and tutors, with vnaho on 
their lips aud anguish in their hearts’' (Dion, Ixi. 20, 10 ; Tac. Amu xiv, 15). 
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tion,' and Sofoniiis Tigellinus, one of the worst characters of that had age. 
Tigellinns was dear to Nero from the exceptional cruelty and infamy of his 
nature, and to him was practically entrusted the entire power.^ The banish- 
ment and subsequent murder of Nero’s wife Octavia, the unhappy daughter 
of Claudius, took place within a year of St. Paul’s arrival at Rome. 

Such are some of the events which must have been whispered to the 
Apostle from time to time by tho Prcetorians who guarded him ; and if his 
condition was rendered less tolerable by the promotion of such a wretch as 
Tigellinus, he must also have felt that his hopes for the future had boon ren- 
dered more precarious by the downfall of Seneca, and the now unchecked 
tyramiy of the incestuous matricide before whoso tribunal his appeal must 
soon be tried. But if deep fears as to the result of that appeal alternated with 
passing hopes, neither his natural fears nor his earthly hopes disturbed tho 
serenity of his soul. He quietly continued the discharge of every duty which 
was still possible to him in his captivity, and for tho rest he knew that his 
times were in God’s hands, and that, whether life awaited him or death, all 
things were his, whether things present or things to come, and he was Christ’s 
and Christ was God’s. Alike on the stage of stonny publicity and in the soli- 
tude of his sad imprisonment, his life was hid with Christ in God. 


CHAPTER XLYI. 

EPISTLES OF THE CAPTIVITY. 

“ That man is very strong and powerful who has no more hopes for himself, who 
looks net to be loved any more, to bo admired any more, to have any more honour or 
dignity, and who cares not for gratitude ; but whoso sole thought is for others, and 
who only lives on for them.” — Helps. 

The history of St. Paul’s first imprisonment, as well as tho thoughts by which 
he was then occupied, can only bo derived from tho “Epistles of the Cap- 
tivity.’^ The extant Epistles of St. Paul fall naturally into four connected 
groups, “ separated from each other alike by chronological intervals and by 
internal characteristics.” They are respectively tho letters of tho second mis- 
sionary journey (1, 2 Thess.) ; those of the third missionary journey (1, 2 Cor., 
Gal., Rom.) ; those of the first imprisonment (Phil., Col., Philem., Eph.) ; 
and those of tho second imprisonment (1, 2 Tim., Tit.). These groups maybe 
respectively characterised as the Eschatological Epistles (1, 2 Thess.) ; the 
Epistles of the anti- Judaic controversy (1, 2 Cor., Gal., Rom.) ; the letters 
against incipient Gnosticism (Col., Eph.) ; and the Pastoral Epistles (1, 2 Tim. 

' Tac. Ann. xiv. 51. 

2 ‘‘ Validior Tigellinus in animo Principis et intimis libidinibus asaumptus ” (Tac. L c.). 
TiyeXXri/oi/ nt'a aacAycif t« xal /uuaifoWf niyrws tovs koB' kavfov avdpianovi vnepaCpovrti 

CDion, Ixii. Hi). 
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Tit.). The Epistles to the PhUippians and to Philemon stand in most respects, 
separate from the group to which they belong. 

1. The two letters to tho Thessalonians are the simplest of all in their 
matter and manner, and deal mainly (as we have seen) with the question 
of the shortly-expected return of Christ. They were written about A.D. 52. 

2. The next groat group of letters may be called in one of their aspects the 
letters of Judaic controversy. Tliis group comprises the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians — which show St. Paul’s method of dealing with questions of doc- 
trine and discipline in a restless, intellectual, and partly disaffected Church ; 
and those to the Galatians and Romans. They were written during the years 
A.D. 57 and A.D. 58, a period pre-eminently of storm and stress in the 
Apostle’s life, of physical suffering and mental anxiety, which leave deep 
traces on his style. 

Of these, tho Epistles to the Corinthians are largely occupied with the 
personal question of Paul’s Apostolate. His Jewish-Christian opponents hatl 
found it easier to impugn his position than to refute his arguments. It became 
a duty and a neccs.sity to prove his claim to be a teacher of co-ordinate 
autliority with tho very chiefesfc of the Twelve. 

The Epistles to tho Galatians and tlie Romans contain the defence of his 
main position as regards tho Law; a definition of the relations between 
Chnstiauity and Judaism ; and the statement and demonstration of the Gospel 
entrusted to him by special revelation. Of these, the latter is calmer, fuller, 
and more conciliatory in tone, and serves as tho best commentary on the 
former. 

Tho Epistle to the Philippians finds its main motive in an entirely different 
order of conceptions. In it wo only hear tho dying echoes of the great con- 
trovor.sy, and if his one outburst of strong indignation against his opponents 
(ii. 3 — 6, 18) reminds us of the heat of the Epistle to the Galatians, on the 
other hand he here suppresses the natural sense of deep personal injuries, and 
even utters aii expression of rejoicing that these very opponents, whatever 
may be their motives, aro still preachers of the Gospel of Christ (i. II — 20). 

3. Tho next two Epistles, those to tho Colossians and Ephesians, mark the 
rise of a new pliase of error. They ai*e tho controversy with ineix^ient 
Gnosticism. Hence also they ai'e tho chief Christ ologieal and Ecclesiastical 
Epistles, tho Ei^istles of Christian dogma, tho Ejjistles of Catholicity. The 
idea and constitution of tho Church of Christ was tho destined bulwark 
against the prevalence of heresy, and the doctrine of Christ was the sole pre- 
servative against the victory of error. The dominant thought of the Coloa- 
sians is Christ over all; that of the Ephesians, the Universal Church in 
Christ. 

The Epistle to Philemon, a sort of appendix to the Colossians, stands alone 
as a letter addressed solely to an individual friend, though it involves the 
statement of an immortal priiicixde. 

4. In tho last group stand the three Pastoral Epistles, containing, as we 
should have expected, tho proof that there had been a development of the 
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Gnostic tendency on the one liaml, and of Church organisation on the other. 
In the Second Epistle to Timothy we have the last words and thoughts of 
St. Paul before his martyrdom.^ 

May we go furtlier, and attempt, in one or two words, a description of 
each separate Epistle, necessarily imperfect from its very brevity, and yet, per- 
ha2)8, expressive of some one main characteristic ? If so, wo might perhaps 
say that the First Epistle to the Thessalonions is the Epistle of consolation in 
the hope of Christ’s return ; and the second, of the immediate hindrances to 
that return, and our duties with regard to it. The First Epistle to tlie Corin- 
thians is the solution of i^ractical lu'oblems in the light of eternal principles ; 
the Second, an impassioned defence of the Apostle’s impugned authority, his 
Apologia pro vita sud. Tlio Epistle to the Galatians is the Epistle of freedom 
from the bondage of the Law ; that to the Romans, of justification by faith. 
The Epistle to the Plnlipj)ian 8 is the Ejustlo of Christian gratitude and 
Christian joy in sorrow ; tliat to the Colossians, the Ejjistle of Christ the uni- 
versal Lord ; that to the Ephesians, so rich and many-sided, is the Epistle of 
‘‘the heavenlics,” the E2)istlo of grace, the Epistle of ascension with the 
ascended Christ, t lie Ejustle of Christ in His One and Universal Clmrch ; 
that to Philemon, tlie Magna Charta of emancipation. The First Ejnstle io 
Timotliy, and that to Titus, arc the manuals of the Cliristiau pastor ; the 
Second Epistle to Timothy is the last message of a Cliri.stinn ore his death, - 

Ho must doubtless have written otliers besides tlicse, but intense as would 
have been for us the theologic and 2)sychologic interest of oven the most 
trivial of his UTitings, wo may assume, with absolute certainty, that those 
which we still possess have been preserved in accordance with God’s special 
providence, and were by far the most ju'ceious and im2)or(ant of all tlmt ho 
wrote. 

That the four letters which we shall now examine were written at Romo, 
and not, as some critics have imagined, at Cmsarea, may bo regarded as abso- 
lutely certain. Although Romo is not mentioned in any of them, yet tlie 
facts to whicli they advert, and the allusions in which they abound, are such 
as exiictly suit tlie ancient and unanimous tradition that they were j^enned 
during the Roman imprisonment,^ while they agree far less with the novel and 


^ Other classifications have been attempted — e.g.j that of Baur, who divides them 
into ofiokoyov/Jicva (foUl), ai/nAcyo/iei'a (six), aud I'O^a (three). 

Similarly, Henan classes tlie Epistles as follows 1. Incontestable— Oal., 1, 2 Cor., 
Horn. 2. Authentic, thougli disputed — 1, 2 Thess., Phil. 3. Probably authentic, though 
open to serious objection— Col. and Philem. 4. Doubtful — Eiih. 5. Spurious— Tiio 
Pastoral Epistles. {Sf. Pavl, v.) 

Lange classes the Epistle.s as— 1. Eschatological (1, 2 Thess.). 2. Soteriological (Gal., 
Horn). 6. Ecclesiastical (1 (Jot. ^ polemically ; 2 Cor., apologetically). 4. Christological 
(Col., Eph,). 5. Ethical (Philii>p.). G. Pastoral (Philem., i, 2 Tim., Tit.). (Introel. to 
Homans.) 

Olshausen’s classification of them under the heads of — ^1. Dogmatic ; 2. Practical ; 
3. Friendly — is unsuccessful. 

^ 8ee Excursus XXIL, “ Distinctive AVords, Keynotes, and Characteiistics of the 
Epistle.s.’' 

® Chrys. Proeem ad Epist. ad EpJics^ ; Jerome, ad Eph. Ui. 1, iv. 1, vi. 20 ; Thcodoi*et, 
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fantastic liypoihesis tlmt they were sent from Cmsarea.^ If any confirmation 
for this certain tradition were required, it would bo found, as far as the 
Epistle -to the Philippiaus is concerned, in the salutation which St. Paul sends 
from the converts in ** Caesar’s household.” As regards the other three 
Epistles it is suflBcicnt to say that internal evidence conclusively proves that 
all three were written at the same time, as they were despatched by the same 
messengers, and that whereas during his Caesarean imprisonment St. Paul was 
looking forward to visit Rome,® he is, at tlio time of writing these letters, 
looking forward to visit, first Macedonia, then Colosssc.® Further than this, 
the allusions in those Epistles show that, prisoner though he was, he was 
enabled to exorcise a powerful influence for the spread of the Gospel in a city 
of the highest importance.^ Meyer, indeed — with that hypercritical ingenuity 
which, like vaulting ambition, so constantly overleaps itself and falls on the 
other side — argues that Onesimus is more likely to have fled from Colossm to 
Caesarea than to Romo ; an argument of which we can only say that Caesarea 
— a mere Proouraton’al residence full of Jews — would be about the very last 
town which any one would naturally have dreamt of suggesting as a likely 
hiding-place fora runaway Asiatic slave. Meyer might as reasonably argue 
tliat a London pickpocket would bo more likely to hide himself at Biarritz than 
at New York. His other arguments derived from the non- mention of the 
name of Onesimus in the Epistle to the Ephesians, and the incidental expres- 
sion ” you also” in that letter, are too trivial for senous discussion. 

Tlie question next arises, in vrhat order these Epistles were written ; and 
the primd facie argument that the Epistle to the Philippitms seems to have 
boon written before the approaching crisis of his trial has been taken as a 
sufficient proof that it was written after the other three. On tho other haml, 
there is the same expectation of approaching release in the Epistle to Phile- 
mon, so that on this circumstance no conclusion can be built. The notion 
that this Epistle shows traces of deeper depression than the otliers, and that 
this may be accounted for by tho cliaiige wrought in his affairs through tho 
influence of Tigellinus and Poppiea, is partly unsupported by fact, since a 
spiiit of holy joy is tho very key-note of the Ejjistle; and partly inconsistent 
with itself, since, if tho hostile influences were at work at all appreciably, they 
were quite as much so within^a few months after Paul's Roman imprisonment 
began, as they w ere at its closo.^ It is true that the letter could not have been 

Procem ad Fpist. ad Eph.y &c. If I do not mention Oeder's theory (?) that the £|>istle to 
tho Philippians was wTitton from Corinth (see Schenkel, Der Bri^ an die PhiUppu )\ 
11 . 110), it 18 because it is not worth while,” ns Baur says, “ to discuss vague hjfpotheses 
which have no support in history, and no coherence in themselves.” 

* I can only expie.ss my surprise that this theory should have commended itself not 
only to Schuli and bchueckeubui-ger, but even to Holtzmaim, Reuss, Schenkel, and 
Meyer. 

Acts xix. 21 ; xxiii. 11. • Phil, it 24 ; Philem. 22. 

< Eph. vi. 19, 20 ; Col. iv. 3, 4. 

® The death of Burma and the appointment of Tigellinus took place very early in 
A.D. l52, some nine months after St. Paul’s anivaL Nero’s mamage with Poppsea took 
place about tho time, and indeed bears very little on the matter, since her Inffuence as 
Nero’s mistress was probably even greater than that which she enjoyed as his wife. 
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written during tlio earliest months of the captivity at Romo, beoauso time 
must bo allowed for the news of Paul’s arrival there to have reached the 
Philippians ; for the despatch of Epaphroditus with their contributions ; for 
his illness at Homo ; for the arrival of intelligence to that effect at Philippi ; 
and for the return of their expressions of sorrow and sympathy.^ Now a 
journey from Romo to Philippi — distance of seven hundred miles — would, 
under ordinary circumstances, occujjy about a month, and as we do not sup- 
pose that any of tlicse letters were written during the first year of tlio 
imprisonment, ample time is allowed for these journeys, and no objection 
whatever to the traditional priority of the Epistle to the Philippians can bo 
raised on this score. 

Still less can any argument be urged from the absence of greetings from 
Luke and Aristarchus, or from the allusion to Timothy as the solo exception to 
iho general selfishness which tlie Ajiostlo was grieved to mark in those around 
liim. The ^presence of particular names in the greetings of any loiter may 
furuisli a probable or even positive argument as to its date, but their absence 
is an indication of the most uncertain character. It needs no more tlian the 
commonest everyday experience to provci the utter fallaciousness of the 
“ argument from silence ; and wo know far too little of the incessant missions 
and movements, from church to church, and continent to continent, of the 
companions of St. Paul, to be able in any way to build upon the non-occurrence 
of the name of any one of them. Since, therefore, there are no adequate 
arguments against regarding the Epistle to the Pliilippians as the earliest of 
the four Epistles of the Captinty — although it may have been written only a 
few months before the other three — full weight may be given to the internal 
evidence, wliich is in favour of tliat supposition. That internal evidence con- 
sists in the general resemblance of this Epistle to those of the earlier group — 
especially to the Epistle to the Romans — which enables us to regard it as an 
intermediate link between the Epistles of the Captivity and those of the third 
Apostolic journey. 2 To the Epistle to the Romans it presents many and 
close parallels in thought and language, while its general tone and spirit, its 

1 Dr. Liglitfoot {Philipp, p. 3i) thinks that Aristarchus may have left St. Paul at 
Myra, and may have conveyed to Philippi the news of St. Paul’s journey to Rome, as he 
was on his way home to Thessalonica ; but I can see nomifficicnt reason mr believing that 
Aristarchus, wlio was in some sense St. PauPs “fellow-prisoner” at Rome (Col. iv. 10), 
went home from Adramyttium (Acts xxvii. 2). In any case he could only have taken the 
news that St. Paul was on his way to Rome, not that he had anived. 

2 Lightfoot, Philippians^ pp. 40—45, e.g . — 

Romans. Philippians. Romans. 

i. 3, 4, 7, 8 ... i. 8—11 iii. 4, 6 xi. 1 

i. 10 ii. 18 iii. 9 x. 3 

ii. 8, 9, 10, 11 ... xiv. 9, 11 iii. 21 viii. 29 

ii. 4 xii. 10 iii. 19 xvi. 18. 

To these we may add Phil. iii. 3, Rom. xii. 1, and the use of 4,poi'elv in Phil. i. 7, ii. 2, 5, 
tii 15, \vith Rom. xii. 3, 16, xiv. 6. The Ejjistle also jiresents some interesting points of 
comparison \vith the last which he ever wrote : — Phil. i. 23, hn$vtLLap ex^p ecc Ti» aptiAverat, 

2 Tim. IV. 6, Koipb? apoXva-etat eiftiarriKSP. Phil. ii. 17, et koX crireVio/xai, 2 Tim. iv, G, 

iyta yap airepSopou. Phil. iii. 14, Kari, aKoirhp 6uaim iwl rb gpo^tlop, 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, rhp 

Bp6pop rer^Kct, a*rbxeiTat poi o diKcuo<rvprjf ar^<papot. 
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comparative calmness, ILo spiritual joy wliicb breathes through its holy resig- 
nation, the absence of impassioned appeal and impetuous reasoning, mark its 
affinity to the three by which it was immediately followed. Although not 
much more than four years had now elapsed since Paul, a free man and an 
active Apostle, elaborated at Corinth the great argument which ho had 
addressed to the Gentiles and proselytes, who formed the bulk of the Church 
of Rome, his coutrovorsy with Judaism had to some extent; faded into the 
background. Every Church that ho had founded was now fully aware of 
his sentiments on the questions which were agitated between the advocates 
of Judaic rigour and Gospel freedom. In writing to the Philippians there 
”vvas no need to dwell on these debates, for whatever dangers might yet 
await them — dangers sufficiently real to call forth one energetic outburst, 
which reminds us of his earlier tone — they had np to this time proved 
themselves faithful to his teaching, and were as yet unsophisticated by any 
tampering interference of emissaries from Jerusalem. Tlio Judaisers of the 
party of James may have heard enough of the devotion of the Philippians for 
St. Paul to show them that it would be uuadvisable to dog his footsteps 
tlirough the Christian Churches of Macedonia. They might leave their view 
of the question with better policy in the hands of those unconverted Jews, 
who would never hesitate to use on its behalf the engines of persecution. 
Thus St. Paul had no need to enter on the debate which had so recently 
occupied the maturity of his powers ; and in the Epistle to the Philippians 
we have only the spent waves of tliis controversy.” Nevertheless, as we 
have seen, his was a mind whoso sensitive chords continued to quiver long 
after they had been struck by the plectnim of any imrticular emotion. He 
was reminded of past controversies by the coldness and neglect of a commu- 
nity in which some preached Christ even of eonteution, supposing to add 
affliction to his bonds.” If, then, he dwelt on doctrinal eonsideraiious at all 
in a letter of affociionato greetings to the community which was dearest to 
his heart, they would naturally be those on which he had last most deeply 
thought. By the time tliat ho sat down to dictate tlio Epistle to the Colos- 
sians a fresh set of experiences had befallen him. His religious musings had 
been turned in an entirely different direction. The visit of Epaphras of 
Colossee had made him aware of now errors, entirely different from those 
which ho had already combated, and the Churches of Proconsular Asia evi- 
dently needed that his teaching should bo directed to questions which lay far 
apart from the controversies of the last eight years. On the other hand, I 
regard it as psychologically certain that, had the Epistle to the Philippians 
been written, as so many critics believe, after those to the Ephesians and 
Colossians, it could not possibly have failed to bear upon its surface some 
traces of the controversy with that hybrid philosophy — that Judaic form of 
incipient Gnosticism — in which he had been so recently engaged. These con- 
siderations seem to mo to have decided the true order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity, and to give its only importance io a question on win th little would 
otherwise depend. 

TVT TVl 
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Tlio Ewistle to the Pliilliipiaiis ^ arose directly out of one of the few happy 
incidents which diversified the dreary uncertainties of St. Paul’s captivity. 
This was the visit of Epaphroditus, a leading presbyter of the Church of 
Philippi, with the fourth pecuniary coutiibutioii by which that loving and 
generous Cliurch had ministered to his necessities. At Rome, St. Paul was 
unable with his fettered hands to work for his livelihood, and it is possible 
tliat he found no opening for his special trade. One would have thought that 
the members of the Roman Church wore sufficiently numerous and sufficiently 
wealthy to render it an easy matter for them to sujiply his necessities ; but the 
unaccountable indifference which seems to have marked their relations to 
him, and of which ho comphiins both in this and in his later imprisonment, 
shows that much could not be hoped from their affection, and strangely belied 
the zealous respect with which they had come thirty or forty miles to meet 
and greet him. It is, of course, possible tliat they may have been willing to 
help him, but tliat bo declined an assistance respecting which ho was 
sensitively careful. But tlie Phillippians knew and valued the privilege whicli 
had been accortled to them — and perhaps to tliem only — by their fatlier iu 
Christ — the privilege of helping him iu his necessities. It was a custom 
throughout the Empire to alleviate by friendly presents the bard lot of 
prisoners, 2 and wo may be sure that when once the Philippians had heard of 
his condition, friends like Lydia, and other converts who had means to spare, 
would seize the earliest opportunity to add to his comforts. Epaphroditus 
arrived about autumn, and flinging liimself heartily into the service of tho 
Gospel — which in a city like Rome must have required the fullest energies of 
evei’y labourer — bad succumbed to tbc nnhealtliiness of the season, and been 
prostrated by a dangerous and all but fatal sickness. The news of this illness 
had reached Philippi, and caused great solicitude to the Church.^ "Whatever 
gifts of healing were entrusted to the Apostles, th(‘y do not seem to have 
considered themselves at liberiy to exercise them in their own immediate 
circle, or for any ends of personal happiness. No miraclo was wrought, 
except one of those daily rairach‘s wdiich are granted to forvout prayer.^ Paul 
had many trials to bear, and the death of “his brotlier, Epapliroditus,’’ as ho 
tenderly calls him, would have plunged him in yet deeper sadness. We can- 

1 The notion that tlie Epistle is really two and not one seems to have orii^dnaiod in 
Phil. iii. 1, and in a mistaken supposition that Polycarp, in his letter to the l'liilii>pian8, 
mentions more than one letter of St. Paul to them (civ <al antoi^ vix.lv typa^nv tn’ta-roA.a?, ad 
Philipp, c. 3). That ’ETrioroAa?, however, naay only differ from en-terroAif in beings a more 
important term, Is conclusively proved by Thuc. viii. 51; Jos. Autt. xii. 4, 5^ lo. That 
St. Paul wrote other letters to the Philippians during the ten years wliicli had elapsed 
since he visited them, and that he may have written other letters after thi;j, is not only 
possible, but probable ; but if any such letters had survived till tlie time of Polycar}), it 
IB wholly improbable tliat they should not have been subsequently jircservod. 

2 Thus, the friends of Agrippa had heli>ed him by providing him with better fare and 
accommodation when he w'as imprisoned by Tiberius ; and liucian relates tho warmth 
and open-handedness with which the Chnstians diminished tho hardships, and even 
ahared eight after night the confinement of Peregrinus. 

» Phil. ii. 20. 

^ Compare w’hat Luther said of Melaiicthoii's sickness and recovery. 
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not doubt that he pleaded 'writh God for the life of his sick friend, and Grod 
had mercy on him. Epaphroditos recovered; and deeply as Paul in his 
loneliness and discouragement would have rejoiced to keep him by his side, 
he yielded with his usual unselfishness to the yearning of Epaphroditos for 
his home, and of the Christians of Philippi for their absent pastor. He there- 
fore sent him back, and with him the letter, in which he expressed his thank- 
fulness for that constant affection which had so greatly cheered his heart. 

And thus it is that the Epistle to the Philippians is one of the least 
systematic, the least special in character, of all St. Paul’s writings. But it is 
this which raises the genuineness of the letter, not indeed beyond cavil, but 
far beyond all reasonable dispute. The Tubingen school, in its earlier stages, 
attacked it with the monotonous arguments of its credulous scepticism. 
With those critics, if an Epistle touches on points which make it accord with 
the narrative of the Acts, it was forged to suit them ; if it seems to disagree 
with them, the discrepancy shows that it is spurious. If the diction is 
Pauline, it stands forth as a proved imitation ; if it is un-Pauline, it could not 
have proceeded from the Apostle. The notion that it was forged to introduce 
the name of Clement because ho was confused with Flavius Clemens, and 
because Clement was a fellow- worker of St. Peter, and it would look well to 
place him in connexion with Paul — and the notion that in Phil. ii. 6 — 8 the 
words form and shape express Gnostic conceptions, and that the verses refer 
to the Yalentinian .^on Sophia, who aimed at an equality with God — are 
partly founded on total misinterpretations of the text, and are partly the 
perversity of a criticism which has strained its eyesight to such an extent as 
to become utterly purblind.^ This Epistle is genuine beyond the faintest 
shadow or suspicion of doubt. The Philippian Church was eminently free 
from errors of doctrine and irregularities of practice. No schism seems to 
have divided it ; no heresies had crept into its faith ; no false teachers had 
perveriod its nllogiancc. One fault, and one alone, seems to have needed 
correction, and this was of so personal and limited a character that, instead 
of denouncing it, Paul only needs to hint at it gently and with affectionate 
entreaty. This was a w'ant of unity between some of its female members, 
especially Euodia and Syntyche, whom Paul begs to become reconciled to each 
other, and whoso feud, and any partisanship which it may have entailed, he 
tacitly and considerately rebukes by the constant iteration of the word all ” 
to tliose whom he can only regard as one united body. In fact, we may say 
that disunion and despondency were the main dangers to which they were 
exposed ; hence “ all ” and ‘‘ rejoice ” are the two lea^g words and thoughts. 
But this absence of any special object makes the letter less doctrinally dis- 
tinctive than those which are more controversial in character. It would, 
indeed, be colourless if it did not receive a colouring from the rich hues of the 
writer’s individuality. It is not, like the First Epistle to the Thessaloniaas, a 

* liaur, Paul. ii. 60, seqq. Schweglcr, Nachapostol. ZeitaL ii. IS.*?, Tlic three 

argunionta arc : (1) Gnostic conceptions in ii. 6 — 9 ; (2) want of anytlani; distinctively 
rauline ; (3) the qucstionablciioss of some of the historic data, 

mm2 
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'ConsoUfcion to the afflicted, by reminding them of the near advent of theii^ 
Lord ; ' or a series of replies to questions, like the greater part of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians ; nor a trumpet note of defiance to powerful and 
aiggressive opponents, like the Epistle to the Galatians ; nor a treatise of 
theology, like the Epistle to the Romans : but it is the warm, spontaneous out- 
pouring of a loving heart expressing itself with unreserved gratitude and 
tenderness towards the favourite children of his ministiy. If it exhibits to us 
somewhat less than other Epistles of St. Paul’s peculiar teaching, it has this 
high source of interest that it shows to us more of liis character and feelings. 
In this respect it somewhat resembles the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
except that in it St. Paul is writing to those who were kindest and most 
faithful to him, whereas towai-ds the Corintliians h'e had little cause for 
gratitude, and much need of forbearance. Amid the trials and suspense of a 
galling imprisonment it reveals to us, not directly, but as it were unconsciously, 
the existence of an unquenchable happiness — a peace as of the inmost heart of 
the ocean under the agitation of its surface storms. It was dictated by a 
worn and fettered Jew, the victim of gross perjury, and the i)roy of contend- 
ing enmities ; dictated at a time when he was vexed by hundreds of opponents, 
and consoled but by few who cared for him ; and yet the substance of it all 
may be summed up in two words — (“ I rejoice ; rejoice ye ”). 
If any one compare the spirit of the best-known classic writers in their 
adversity with that which was habitual to the far deeper wrongs and far 
deadlier sufferings of St. Paul—if he will compare the Epistle to the 
Philippians with the ‘‘ Tristia ” of Ovid, the letters of Cicero from exile, or 
the treatise which Seneca dedicated to Polybius from his banishment in 
Corsica — he may see, if he will, the difference which Christianity has made in 
the happiness of man. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 

** Summa Epistolae — gaudoo, gaudete.”— B enoel. 

The greeting w from “ Paul and Timotheus, slaves of Jesus Christ, to all the 
saints who in Christ Jesus in Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.” 
Timothy is naturally associated with him as one who had laboured at Philippi, 
but so little is he supposed to have any share in the authorship that St. Paul 
afterwards proceeds to speak of him in the third person. Tlio “ bishops ” 
(i.e.f the presbyters) and deacons are specially greeted, perhaps because they 
had taken an active part in the collection of the contribution. Ho does not 

^ The tome of ** persecution ” is prominent only in the Epistles to the MacoJoulnu 
Churches. It had led the Philippians to despondency ; the Tncisbalonians to a mistaken 
form of hope. 
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call }iiins(^li’ an apostle, because to them no assertion of bis authoritj was is 
any way needful.^ 

Tho tbauksgiviug wbicb follows is nnusuallj full. He tells them that he 
thanks God in all bis remembrance of them, always^ in all his supplication on 
bolialf of tliom allj making his supplication with joy for their united work in 
fiii*tboranoe of tho Gospel from the first day when ho had visited them — ten 
years ago — ^until now ; and he is very sure that God, who began in them that 
sacred work of co-operation in a good cause, will c^rry it on to perfection until 
tho day of Christ ; ^ a conviction arising from his heartfelt sense that they 
were all of them partakers of tho grace which God had granted to him, and 
wliich they had manifested by their sympathetic aid in his bondage, and in 
tho defence and establishment of the Gospel. God knows how much he yearns 
for them in Christ ; and his prayer for them is that their love may aboundL 
nioro and more in full knowledge of tho truth, and all insight into its applies-- 
tion, so that they may discriminate all that is best and highest,® and bo pure* 
towards God, and blameless towards men, for the day of Christ, having been 
filled with the fruit of a righteousness attainable not by their own works, but 
by Jesus Christ, for tho glory and praise of God.* 

They must not suppose, he tells them, that he is tho Apostlo of a iniined 
cause, or that his imprisonment is a sign tliat God’s frown is on his work, and 
that it is coming to nought ; on the contrary, ho wants them to recognise that 
bis misfortunes have been overniled by God to the direct furtherance of tho 
Gospel. Tlie necessity of his licing coupled to guardsman after guardsman, 
day after day and night after night, bad resulted in the notoriety of his con- 
dition as a prisoner for Christ among all tho Pi-aetorian cohorts,^ and to every- 
body else ; and the majority of tho brethren had been stimulated by his bonds to 
a divine confidence, which had shown itself in a yet more courageous daring than 
before in preaching the word of God. Some of them preach Christ out of 
genuine good will, but some, alas ! tell the story of Christ iusincerely ® out of 


1 Phil. i. 1, 2. This Epistle may he thus summarised i. 1, 2, Greeting; i, 3—11, 
Thanksgiving and prayer; 12 — 26, Personal detjiils; i. 27 — ii. 10, Exhortation to unity 
by the example of Christ ; ii. 17 — 30, Personal details ; iii. 1, 2, Last injunction suddenly 
broken off by a digression in which he denounces Judaism and Antinomianisra ; 
iii. 3— iv. 1, Exhortation to unity ; iv. 2, 3, and to Christian joy ; 4 — 9, Gratitude for 
their aid ; iv. 10—20, Final greeting and benediction ; 21—23, Ibe unity of the Epistle 
(in spite of Heinrichs, Weisse, &c. ) is generally admitted. 

“ It is not God’s way to do things by halves ” (Neander). 

^ Ver. 10, Soififia^Viv ra iiou/i^poiTa, cf. Rom. ii. 18. “ Non moilo prae malls bona, sed 

ox bonis optima ” (Bengel). “ Ut probetis potiora ” (Vulg.). 

^ i. 3—11. 

^ Ver. 13, cK oAw wpa<Ttupiw* word, though used of royal residences in tho 

provinces (Mark xv. 16 ; Acts xxUL 35), was purjwsely avoided at Home, where tlio 
ostentation of a military desimtisra was carefully kept out of sight (Merivale, vi. 2^, n.). 
The use of Preetorinm (properly ‘‘General's tent ”) for the house of the Kmpermr on the 
Palatine wouhl have been an msult to the Romans. The conti*ast with toi« ratni* 

shows that po'sons are meant (lightfoot, pp. 97—911; Schleusner, s.r.), 

* i. 15, KTipvVerovo'iy I 16, ifaTayy<XAov<nr. It is douhtful whether tho change of wonl 
implies as much as Dean Blakealey seems to think {Did. aj Bible, s.r, Philippi). 

1, Working for hire: 2, Canvassing of hired St “Factiousness'* 

,*da*is,t. JPqUL f- 8). 
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mere envy and discord. The former ai’e influenced by love to liim, knowing 
that he is appointed for the defence of the Gospel ; the latter announce Christ 
out of partisanship with base motives, thinking to make his bonds more 
galling.^ Perhaps the day had been when Paul might have denounced them 
in tones of burning rebuke ; but he is already Paul the prisoner, though not 
yet Paul the aged. He had learnt, he was learning more and more, that the 
wrath of man, even in a holy cause, workoth not the righteousness of God ; he 
had risen, and was rising more and more, above every personal consideration. 
What mattered it whether these preachers meant only to insult him, and 
render his bondage yet more gaUing ? After all, “ in every way, whether with 
masked design or in sincerity, Christ is being preached, and therein I do — 
aye, and ” — whatever angry feelings may try to rise within my heart — “ I will 
rejoice.”^ 

It is thus that the Apostle first tramples on the snake of any mere personal 
annoyance that may strive to hiss in his sad heart, and crushes it yet more 
vigorously with a determined effort if its hiss still tries to make itself heard. 
He has attained by this time to a holy resignation. 

“ For I know that this trouble wall tiun to salvation by means of your prayer, 
and the rich out-pouring^ of the spirit of Jesus Christ, in accordance with my 
earnest desire * and hope that with all outspokenness, as always, so now ’'—ho was 
going to say, “I may magnify Christ," but with his usual sensitive shrinking from 
any exaltation of himself, ho substitutes tlie third poison,® and says, “ So now 
Christ shall he magnified in my body, whether by life or hy death. For to me to 
live is Chiust, and to die is gain.® But if life in the flesh means that I shall reap 
the fruit of labour . . . well, what to choose I cannot tell; but I am hard 

pressed by the alternatives. I desire to break up my earthly camp,^ and bo with 
Christ, for it is very far, far better ; ® but to abide by this cailhly life is more 
necessary for your sakes. And I am confidently persuaded of this, that I shall bide 
and abided with you all, for the advance and joy of your faith, that by a second 
stay of mine among you, you may have in me some further subject for your Christian 
gloiy^ing." 

Only in any case be bids them play worthily the part, not only of Roman, 
but of Christian citizeus,^^ that, whether he came and saw their state, or only 
heard of it at a distance, he might know that they stood firm in one spirit, with 
one heart, fellow- wrestlers with the Faith in the Gospel, and not scared in 
anything by their adversaries— conduct which would be to those adversaries a 
proof of their ultimate perdition, and to themselves of salvation ; an evidence 

* iyeipetv («, A, B, D, F, G). 

2 L 12 — 18. Perhaps the xap^c^o/xai implies, I shall in the long-run have good cause 
to rejoice ; for," &c. 

® Ver. 19, iirtxoprtyia y Gal. iii. 5 ; 2 Cor, ix. 10 ; £ph. iv, 16 ; 2 Pet. i. 5, 

* Ver. 20, airoxapaSoKiay ; Kom. viii. 19; iwiTtrofitvii irpoaSoKioy Chrys. (See Jos. JB. J, 
lii. 7, § 26, and Schleusner, s.v.) 

® Lightfoot, Phil, i. 20. 

® “Quicjquid vivo, Christum vivo ... In Paulo non Paulus vdvit, sed Jesus Christus ” 
<Benge1). 

1 2 Cor. V. 1 ; iv. 6 — 8. On the intermediate state of the dead, see 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. 

® Ver. 23, iroAAw fioAXor xpclaoror. ** p-tvia koX trapapevtu (Lightfoot, Phil, i. 25). 

i. 19—26. Kavxripaf “ a gTound of boasting." u Ver. 27, iroAireueafff. 
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from God Himself, since, thus, they were privileged not only to believ'o in 
Christ, but to suffer for Him, as sharers in a contest like that in wliich they 
saw Paul engaged when ho was among them, and in which they knew by 
rumour that ho was at that moment engaged.^ 

And this brings him to one main object of his letter, which was to urge on 
them this earnest entreaty:— 

If, then, there be any appeal to 3’ou in Christ, if any persuasiveness in love, if 
any participation in the Spirit, if anyone he heart and compassionateness, 2 complete 
my joy by thinking the same thing, having the same love, heart-united, thinking 
one thing. Nothing for partisanship, nor for empty personal vanity ; but in lowli- 
ness of inmd,3 each of 3'ou thinking others his own superiors, not severally keeping 
your eye on your own intfuests, but, also severally, on the interests of others.^ 

‘‘ Be of the same mind in yourselves as Christ Jesus was in Hims^df, who exist- 
ing in the form of God, deemed not equality with God a thing for eager 

seizure,® but emptied Himself, taking the form of a slave, revealing Himself in 
human semblance, and being found in shape as a man,® humbled Himself, 

showing Himself obedient even to death, aye, and that death — the death of the 
Cross.” 

Those words were the very climax; in striving to urge on the Philippians 
tlie example of humility and unselfishness as the only possible bases of unity, 
lie sets before them the Divine lowliness which had descended step by step 
into the very abyss of degradation. Ho tells them of Christ’s eternal posses- 
sion of the attributes of God ; His self-abnegation of any claim to that 
equality; His voluntary exinanition of His glory; His assumption of tho 
essential attributes of a slave ; His becoming a man in all external semblance ; 
His display of obedience to His Father, even to death, and not only death, but 
— which might well thrill tho heart of those who possessed the right of 
Roman citizenship, and were therefore exempt from the possibility of so 
frightful a degradation— death by crucifixion. Such were tho elements of 


J i. 27-30. 

® ii. 1, cl Ti« cmXvfXPa koX oIxTip^ou This reading of A, B, C, D, E, F, G, KI, has 
usually been treated as a mere barbarism. So it is grammatics llj’ ; but the greatest 
writers, and those who most lieeplj’ stir the heart, coiist43ntl}' make grammar give way 
to tho rhetoric of emotion ; and if St. Paul in his eager rush of wofcls really said it, the 
amanuensis did quite right to take it down. Possibly, too, the word (nrAayxvo had come 
to be used colloquially like a collective singular (cf. spoglia, depouille, Bible, &c.). How 
entirely it had lost its first sense we may see from the daring of 

(bl. iii. 12. 

^ A word redeemed from the catalogue of vices {Col. ii. 18 ; Plato, Legg, iv., p. 774 ; 
Epict. i. 3) into that of virtues. 

^ ii. 1—^, leg. o-Konovi're^ (i^, A, B, F, G). 

® This interpretation of the Greek Fathers is preferable to that of most of the Latin 
I’athers, followed by our E.V. It makes apiraytihv yiy^iaOai identical in meaning with the 
common phrase apnaypa ^jy. = ” to clutch at greedily.’* Besides, this sense is demanded 
by the wMe context TO. «aVT<UI' CKOTTCIV ). This is the passage which is supposed to be 
borrowed from the conception of the Yalentinian ^Eon i^phiaf who showed an eooentrio 
and passionate desire, irpoaWea€cUf ** to dart forward ; ” KeKon'i>>v^<r9ai rip jrarpi reXetw, 
“to be associated with the Perfect Father;” KaraXa^iv-rh axnovf to grasp ms 

greatness ! (Ii-en. Adv. Jleter. i. 2, 2). 

® Baur sees Docetism here, as he saw Valeiitinianism in ver. 6 (Pat/7, ii. 15 — 21) ; 
jutop(f)'»j, abiding substantial form (Rom. viii. 29; Gal. iv. 19); outwmrd tranaitoxy 

fasljio'.i (iii. 21 ; Rom. xiL 2 ; 1 Cor. vib 31), 
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Christ’s self-ahasoinoiit ! Yot that self-humiliation ]ia<l pnreliasotl its own 
infinite reward, for— 

“ Because of it God also highly exalted Him, and freely granted Him the name 
above eyery name, that in the name of Jesus every knee should bend of heavenly 
and earthly and subterranean beings, and every tongue gratefully confess^ that 
Jesus Chrik is Lord, to the glory of the Father.” 2 

Could they have a stronger incentive ? In his absence, as in his presence, 
ho exhorts them to maintain their obedience, and work out their own salvation 
with fear and trembling, since tlio will and the power to do so came alike 
from God.'^ Let them lay aside the murmurings and dissensions which were 
the main hindrance to their proving themselves blameless and sincere- 
children of God, \mceusured in the midst of a crooked and distorted genera- 
tion, among whom they appeared as stars,'* holding forth the word of life, so 
as to secure to him for the day of Christ a subject of boast that ho neither 
ran his race nor trained for his contest to no purpose. 

‘‘ Nay, even if I am poured out as a libation over the sacrifice and free offeiing 
of }our faith,® I rejoice and congratulate you all; and likewise rejoice yo too, and 
congratulate me.”® 

Perhaps, llicn, he might never come to them himself. 

“ But I hope in the Lord Jesus speedily to send Timothy to yon, that he in turn 
may be cheered by a knowledge of your foriunes. For I have n*) emiss.'iry like him 
— no one who will c.arc for your affairs wdth so genuine an earnestness. For,” ho 
sadly adds, “one and all seek their own interests, not those of Jesus Christ. But 
ye remember how he stood the test, since as a son for a father he slaved with me for 
the Gospel. Him then, at any rate, I hope to send — as soon as I get a glimpse of 
how it will go w’ith me — at once. ]>ut 1 feel sure in the Lord that I myself too 
shall quickly come. I think it saary, however, to send you Epaphroditus, my 

brother, and fellow-labourer, and fellow-soldier,*^ the messenger whom you sent to 
minister to my need, since he was ever yearning for you, and feeling despondent 
because you heard of his illness. Yes, ho was indeed ill almost to death; but Goa 
pitied him, and not him only, hut also me, that I may not have grief upon grief. 
With all the more eagerness, then, I send him, that you may once more rejoice on 
seeing him, and I may be less full of grief. Welcome him, then, in the Lord wdth 
all joy, and hold such as liim in lionour, because for the sake of the work ho came 

* (^ofioXoyT^ayjTai. Cf. Matt. xi. 25; Luke x. 21. * ii. 0—11. 

3 Vers. 12, 13, KaTepyd(^ta-0€ ... 6 yap . . . Hcro we see the conelation of Diriiia 
grace and human effort. Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 24, iW KaToXdfirjrt. Boin. ix. Ifi, tow 

Tpt'xoj'To?, aAAa ToO 0cou. 

•* (f)o}<TTrjp«:. Gen. i. 14; Rev. xxi. 11, Bp. Wordsworth makes it mean “torche.s in 
tiic daik, narrow streets.” 

® C'f. 2 Tim. iv. 0. Compare the striking parallel in the death of Seneca, Tac. Arm, 
XV. 6i. Some make irl, not “ over,” but “ in addition to,” because Jewish libations were 
poured, not “on,” but “round ” the altar. (Jos. Anil. iii. 9, § 4.) But the allusion may 

be to Gentile ciistoinK. 

‘‘ ii. 14 — 18. “We are reminded of the messenger who brought the tidings of the 
battle of Marathon exjuring on the first threshold with these words on his lips : 

/tal (Rlut. p. 317).” (Liglitfoot, ad loc.) 

7 ^ Tim. ii 3 ; riiilera. 2. 
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nr ar to death, playin^; the gamhlor with his life,i in order to fill np the neres^Liry 
lack of your personal ministration towards me.* 

“ For the rest, my brethren, farewell, and indeed fare ye well in the Lord.* To 
write the same things to you is not irksome to me^ and for you it is safe.’' * 

Tlien came a sudden break.* It seems clear that the Apostle had intended 
at this point to close the letter, and to close it with a repetition of the oft- 
repcated exhortation — for which he half apologises — ^to greater peace and 
unity among themselves.® It is quite possible that these last words might 
have run on, as they do in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, to a 
considerable length ; ^ but here something occurred to break the sequence of 
tlie Apostle’s thoughts. Wlien he returned to his dictation he began a 
digression far more severe and agitated in its tone than the rest of his letter, 
aud he docs not resume the broken thread of his previous topic till the second 
verse of the fourth chapter, where, instead of any general exhortation, he 
makes a direct personal appeal. 

As to the nature of the interruption we cannot even conjecture. It may 
have been merely a change of the soldier who was on guard; but in the 
exigencies of a life which, though that of a prisoner, was yet fully occupied, 
many circumstances may have caused a little delay before everything could bo 
ready, and the amanuensis once more at his post. And meanwhile something 
had occurred which liad ruffled the Apostle’s soul — nay, rather which had 
disturb(Ml it to its inmost depths. That something can only have been a 
conflict, in some form or other, with Judaisiug teachers. Something must 
eitlior have tlirown him in contact with, or brought to his notice, the cliaractor 
Jill I doctrine of false Apostles, of the same class as he had encountered at 
Coiiiith, aud heard of in the Churches of Gralatia. Once more the thoughts 
aud tone of the Epistle to the Galatians, the truths and arguments of the Epistle 
to the Romans, swept in a storm of emotion over his soul ; and it is with a 
burst of indignation, stronger for the moment than he had ever before ex- 
pressed, that, on once more continuing his letter, he bids Timothy write to the 
still uncontaminated Church : — 

“ Beware of the df»gs I * Beware of the had workers I * Beware of the concision 

party I ”10 


1 irap<ag3oXev<r<ifLe»w («, iV, B, D, E, F, G). It is iwed especially of one who endangers 
Ids life by attcmlance on the sick (paraManf). (Wetst. a</ foe.) 

‘ ii. 19—30. 

3 I have tried to keep up the two meanings of “ farewell ” and ” rejoice.” 

< iii. 1. * Ewold, Seiidsdir.y p. 438. 

^ This is tlic simplest niid most reasonable explanation of ra avra ypd4itiry and accords 
with St. Paul’s custom of a concluding warning (1 Cor. xvi 22 ; Gal. vL 15, &c.), or it 
may refer to the topic of joy (i, 18, 25 ; ii. 17 ; iv. 4). It has led to all box^ of hypo- 
theses. St. Paul had doubtless written other letters to the Philippians (the natural 
though not the necessary inference from kiu eypa4»€>» i»MrroAav— Polyc. ad PhiL 3), 

but these words do not show it. (F. supra, p. 69^.) 

' 1 Thess. iv. 1. 

^ Generally used of Gentiles and Hellenising Jews (Matt, xv, 2G), involving a coarse 
•hade of reproach (Dout. xxiii. 18 ; Rev. xxiL 15). We cannot be sure of the allusion here. 

» Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 13 ; Matt. xxui. 15. 

wepiTo^ij, icaTttTo^mij would be in Latin “circumcisi,” **decisi,” (CW^ Hor. Sai* i 
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Tho words arc intensely severe. He implies, ‘‘ They call us dogs, but they, 
not we, are the veritable dogs ; and we, not they, are the true circumcision. 
Their circumcision is but concision — a mere mutilation of the flesh. We serve 
by the Spirit of God * — they serve ordinances ; we boast in Christ Jesus — they 
do but trust in the flesh.” And why should they put themselves into rivalry 
with him ? If the external were anything in which to place confidence, ho 
could claim it in even a greater degree than any one else. He had been 
circumcised when eight days old; he was an Israelite, and of one of the 
noblest tribes of Israel, and not a mere Hellenist, but a Hebrew — aye, and a 
Hebrew of Hebrews;" and — to pass from hereditary to personal topics of 
carnal boasting — as regards Law, ho was a Pharisee; as regards Judaic 
entliusiasm, ho had even persecuted tho Church ; as regards legal righteous- 
ness, he had proved himself above all reproach. Tilings like those were at 
one time tho gains wliich he reckoned that life had lirought him, but now for 
Christ’s sake he had got to coimt them as a loss. 

“ Aye, and more than that, I even count all things to he a loss for tho s-akc of 
the transcendence of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, my Lord, for whoso sake I was 
mulcted of all things, 3 and I re^rd them as refuse flung to dogs,^ that I may gain 
Chi’ist, and may be found in Him, not having any righteousness of mine which is ot 
Law, but that which is by means of faith in Christ, that which comes of C5od, which 
is based on faith, * that I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection, and 
the fellowship of His sufferings, being confonued to His death, if so be I may attain 
to the resuirection (I mean not tho general resurrection, but the resurroetiou of 
those that are Christ’s) from the dead.” ® 

And yet, as he goes on to warn them — though ho had all this pregnant 
ground for confidence in extemalisms, though ho had rejected it all for tho 
sake of Christ as mere foul and worthless rubbish, though bis whole trust was 
now iu Christ’s lightcousness, and not in his own — so far was ho oven still 
from the secure and vaunting confidence of their adversaries, that ho did not 
at all consider that he had griisped the prize, or had been already perfected: — 

*‘But I press forward to see if I may even grasp — for whicli purjioso' I too was 
gitisped by Christ. Brothers, I do not reckon myself to liavc grasped ; hut oii6 
thing — forgetting the things behind, and leaning eagerly forward for the thingH 
before, I press forward to the goal for the prize of iny heavenly culling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 

He is like one of those eager charioteers of whom his guardsmen so often 

9, 70); in German, Bcschnitteney Zerschnitteiu. “Concision” moans circumcision re- 
garded as a mere mutilation. Cf. Acts vii. 51; Rom. iii. 25 -29; Col, ii. 11; Ezek. 
xliv. 7 ; Deut. x. IG. 

* iii. 3, Xarpevovre^y intr. Lukc ii. 37 ; Acts xxvi. 7. 

2 iii. 5. A proselyte, son of a luoselyte, was called a Ocr bcn-gcTt but Paul was 
'nyi n {Pirke AbhCth, v. ) 

3* May this refer to some sudden loss of all earthly means of living at his conversion? 

^ Ver. 8, tTKvpaka. In derivation perhaps from root o-Kar, but m usage = #cv<rt^aA« 
(8uid.). Some prefer the technical sense of the word = “excrementa ” (Theodoret). 

3 Ver. 9, ita iricTTctus . . . e#c ©eou . . . itn rn irioTet, 

® iiL 2 — 11, hg. tt^v vtKpCiy (w, A, B, D, E). 

7 Ip may also mean “because” (2 Cor. v. 4); or there may be an ellipse of the 
accusative after xaraAapw, as in the E.V, 
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talked to him when they had returned from the contests in the Circus 
Maximus, and joined their shouts to those of the myriads who cheered their 
favourite colours — leading forward in his flying car, bending over the shaken 
rein and the goaded steed, forgetting everything — every peril, every com- 
X)otitor, every circling of the meta in the rear, as ho pressed on for the goal by 
which sat the judges with the palm garlands that formed the prize.^ 

“ Let all, then, of us who are full grown in spiritual priv'ileges have this mind ; 
then if in any other respect ye think otherwise than ye should, this shall God 
reveal to you; only walk in the same path to the point whereunto we once 
reached/'^ 

And as a yet further warning against any danger of their abusing the 
doctrine of the free gift of grace by antinomian x^ractices, ho adds — 

“ Show yourselves, brethren, imitators of me, and mark those who walk as ye 
have us for an example. For many walk about whom I often used to tell you, and 
now tell you even with tears — the enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end ia 
destruction, whose god their belly, and their glorj^ in their shame, men minding 
earthly things. For our real citizenship is in heaven, whence also we anxiously 
await as a Saviour the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change the fashion of the body 
of our abasement so as to be conformable to the body of His glory,* according to the 
efficacy of His power to subject also every existing tiling unto Himself. So, my 
brethren, beloved and longed for, my joy and crown, so stand ye finn in the Lord, 
beloved.” ^ 

Then after this long digression, wliich, beginning in strong indignation, 
calms itself down to pathetic apx>eal, he once more takes up the exhortation to 
unity with which ho had intended to conclude. Ho entreats two ladies, Euodia 
and Syntycho, to unity of mind in Christ, and ho also affectionately asks 
Syzygus® — on whoso name of “yokefellow” he plays, by calling him a 
genuine yokefellow — a yokefellow in heart as well as in namo^ — to assist these 
ladies in making ux> their quarrel, which was all the inoi'e deplorable because 
of the worth of them both, seeing that they wrestled with him in the Gospel 
with Clement too, and the rest of his fellow -workers whose names are in the 
Book of Life.® 

* ** Non progredi est regredi ” (Aug,). 

^ eT€>ta>s, used euphemisticiilly ( = Od. i. 23d, edrtpov =Tb kojcoi ). So the Hebrew 
“ achcer'^ The meaning is, If you have the heart of the matter, God will enlighten you 
in non-essentials. 

iii. 12 — 16, omit Kapoyi, rb avrh ^pov€iy (m. A, B), 

* Ver. 21, iiera<r^riitaTt(rti . . , cnlpfiop^ftoy ; U. 6. 

® iii. 17— iv. 1. 

® iv. 3, yt^<ru Xv^vye. Clement of Alexandria seems to have tiiken tlie word to mean 
Paul’s tei/c, ovfc oxyti rify ai/rov irpoaayopevtty av^vyov i}** ov irtftUKOpi^cy {Strvtn^ iii. 6, 53), cf. 
Euseb. ff. E, iii. 30. Renan (p. 145) thinks it was Lydia. Wiy is she not saluted? 
If Lydia be merely a Gcntilic name she may be one of those two ladies, or she may have 
been dead. 

^ Schwegler thinks that this is intended to be taken as an allusion to the Ax>o8tle 
Peter \ The play on names is quite in St. Paul’s manner. The only ditBculty m that 
Syjjr^ps does not occur elsewhere as a name. 

® IV. 2, 3. Baur’s wild conjecture (?) about Clement — that the whole story of his 
Romish Episcopate is invented to give reBX>cctability to the early Christians, by insmu.ating 
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“ Fare ye well alwn5"S ; npfain I will say, fare ye well. Jiet your roasonablencsfr 
bo recognised by all men. Bo anxious about nothing, but in everything, in your 
geneinl and special pniyers, witli thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
before God. Then shall the peace of God, which sui’passeth all understanding, keep 
sentry over your hearts, and the devices of your hearts, in Clirist Jesus. 

“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are real, whatsoever things aro awful, 
whatsoever things are just, w'hatsocver things aro pure, whatsoever things aro 
amiable, whatsoever things arc winning, if ‘ virtue,’ * if ‘ honour,* have a real mean- 
ing for you, on these things meditate. The things which ye both learned and 
received, both heard and saw in me, these things do, and the God of peace shall he 
with you.’* 2 

Then comes the warm yet delicate expression of his heartfelt gratitude to 
them for tho pecuniary contribution by which now, for the fourth time, they, 
and they only, had supplied the wants which ho could no longer meet by 
manual labour. 

“One word more: — I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now once more your 
thought on my behalf blossomed afresh.® In this matter ye were indeed bearing mo 
in mind, hut ye were without opportunity. Not that I speak with reference to 
deficiency, for I learnt to be always independent in existing circumstances. I know 
how both to be humiliated, and I know how to abound. In everything and in all 
things I have been initiated how both to bo satisfied and to be hungry, both to 
ahoimd and to be in need. I am strong for everjibing in Him who gives me power. 
Still yc did well in making yourselves partakers in my affliction. Aid ye know as 
well as I do, Philippians, that in tho beginning of the Gospel, when I went forth 
from Macedonia, no Cliurch communicated with mo as regards gi^^ng and receiving, 
except ye only, for even in Thessalonica both once and twice ye sent to my need— 
not that I am on the look-out for the gift, but I am on the look-out for the fruit 
which abounds to your account. Now, however, I have all things to tho full,^ and 
I abound. I have been fulfilled by receiving from Epaphroditus the gifts you sent, 
an odour of sweet fragrance, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God.® But my 
God shall fulfil all your need according to His riches, in glorj’-, in Christ Josus, 
Now to our God and Father he glory for ever and ever. Amen.® 

“ Salute every saint in CThrist Jesus. Tho brdhren w'ith mo salute you. AH tho 
saints salute you, and especially' those of Cae.sar’s household.® 

“ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ho with your spirit.** 

his identity with the Consular Flavius Clemens, and that the whole of this Epistle is 
forged to lead up to this passing allusion — looks almost tame besitlo Volkmar\ hypo- 
thesis (?) about Euodia and Syntyche — Wz., that Euodia — “orthodoxy,” the Petnno 
party, and Syntyche, “the partner ” = the Paulino party! Clement, though a Philip- 
pian, may possibly bo identical with “Clement of Rome ” (Orig. in Joann, i. 20; Euseb, 
//. E. iii. 15, &c.); we cannot even say “probably,” because the name is exceedingly 
common. 

] iv. 8, apmj, here alone in St. Paul. * iv. 4 — 9. 

® Ver. 10, avcea\£T€y literally, “ye blossomed again to think on my behalf.’* Chry- 
sostom says, oTi Trporepov ows avOripol i$ripdy0rf<ravf which is to touch tho metai)hor with an 
Ithuriel sixiar {ItcjmUuIastiSy Aug. ; EejioruistiSj Vulg.). 

* Ver. 18, dTrt'xw. (Matt. vi. 2.) Tho word is used for “giving receipt in fulL** 

® Gen. viii. 21. ® iv. 10—20, 

7 Why especially? It is impossible to say. 

® It should be borne in mind that these slaves would be counted by thousands — 
atHenseSy ^ cuhiculariiy seerciariiy IcctoreSy introductoreSy nomcnclatoreSy d is pensa tores, 
silentiarii (to keep the others quiet), &c. &c., and even slaves to tell the master the 
names of his other slaves ! ^Ve read of Romans who had 20,000 slaves. Four thousand 
was no vcr>^ extraordinary number (Sen. J>€ ViU Beat. 17 ; PUn. JI. N. xxxiu. 10 ; Athou. 
vi., p. 272). 
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great future awaited the Philippian Church. Half a century later, 
Ignatius passed through Philippi with his ten leopards,” on his way to 
martyrdom ; and Polyearp wrote to the Church a letter which, like that of St. 
Paul, is full of commendations. Littlo more is heard of it. Its site is still 
occupied by the wretched village of Filibidjek, but in spite of the fair promise 
of its birth, “ the Church of Philippi has,” in the inscrutable counsel of God, 
lived without a history, and perished without a memorial.” ^ 


CHAPTER XLYin. 

GNOSTICISM IN THE QEEM. 

0^, kdOav^p ns iLvdpun-ots 6irrip(Tr}y nviL irepij^as ^ iyy€\ot' iXX* avrov 

thv Srjfxiovpydy rwv — £p. ad Diogmt. 7. 

The remaining three of the Epistles of the Captivity were written within a 
short time of each other, and were despatched by the same messengers. 
Tychicus was the bearer of those to the Ephesians and Colossians. Onesimns, 
who naturally took the letter to Philemon, was sent at the same time with him, 
as appears from the mention of his name in the Epistle to the Colossians. In 
both of these latter Epistles there is also a message for Archippus. 

Tliero is nothing but internal evidence to decide which of these letters was 
written first. The letter to Philemon was, however, a mere private appendage 
to the Epistle to the Colossians, which may have been written at any time. 
The letter to this Church must claim the priority over the circular Epistle 
which is generally known as the Epistle to the Ephesians. The reason for this 
opinion is obvious — the Epistle to the Colossians was called forth by a special 
need, the otlier Epistle was not. It is in exact psychological accordance with 
the peculiarities of St. Paul’s mind and stylo that if, after writing a letter 
which was evoked by particular circumstances, and led to the development of 
particular truths, he utilised the opportujiity of its despatch to send another 
letter, which had no such immediate object, the tones of the first letter would 
atill vibrate in the second. When he had discharged his immediate duty to 
the Church of Colossi, the topics dwelt upon in writing to the neighbouring 
Churches would bo sure to bear a close resemblance to those which had most 
recently been occupying his thoughts. Even apart from special information, 
St. Paul may have seen the desirability of warning Ephesus and its depen- 
dencies against a peril which was infusing its subtle presence within so short a 
distance from them ; and it was then natural that his language to them should 
bo marked by the very differences wliich separate the Epistle to the Colossians 
from that to the Ephesians. The former is specific, concrete, and polemical ; 
die latter is abstract, didactic, general. The same words and phrases predomi* 
uate in both ; but the resemblances are far more marked and numerous in the 

* Lightfoot, p. 64. 
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practical exhortations than in the doctrinal statements. In the Epistle to the 
Colossians he is primarily occupied with the refutation of an error : in that 
to the Ephesians he is absorbed in the rapturous development of an exalted 
truth. The main theme of the Colossians is the Person of Christ ; that of the 
Ephesians is the life of Christ manifested in the living energy of His Chureli.^ 
In the former, Christ is tlie “ Plenitude,’^ the synthesis and totality of evoiy 
attribute of God ; in the latter, the ideal Church, as tlie body of Christ, is the 
Plenitude, the recipient of all the fulness of Him wlio j&lleth all things with 
all.^ Christ’s person is most prominent in the Colossians ; Christ’s body, the 
Church of Christ, in the Ephesians. 

The genuineness of these two letters has been repeatedly and formichibly 
assailed, and the grounds of the attack are not by any means so fantastic as 
those on which other letters have been rejected as spurious. To dwell at 
length on the external evidence is no part of my scheme, and the grounds on 
which the internal evidence seems to me decisive in their favour, oven after 
the fullest and frankest admission of all counter- difficulties, will best appear 
when we have considered the events out of which they spring, and whicli at 
once shaped, and are sufficient to account for, the peculiarities by which they 
are marked. 

Towards the close of St. Paul’s Roman imprisonment, when his approach- 
ing liberation seemed so all but certain that ho even requests Philemon to bo 
getting a lodging in readiness for him, ho received a visit from Epaphras of 
ColossaD. To him, perhaps, had been granted the distinguished honour of 
founding Churches not only in his native town, but also in Laodicea and 
Hierapolis, which lie within a distance of sixteen miles from each other in the 
valley of the Lycus. That remarkable stream resembles the Anio in clothing 
the country through which it flows with calcareous deposits ; and in some parts 
of its course, especially near Colossa?, it flowed under natural bridges of 
gleaming travertine dex)osited by its own waters, the course of which was fre- 
quently modified by this peculiarity, and ])y the terrific oarthqmikes to which 
the valley has always been liable. Tlie traveller who followed the course of 
the Lycus in a south-eastward direction from the valley of the Maeaiider into 
which it flows, would first observe on a plateau, which rises high above its 
northern bank, the vast and splendid city of Hierapolis, famous as the birth- 
place of him who in Nicopolis 

“ Taught Arrian when Vespasian’s brutal son 
Cleared Eomo of what most shamed him ”3 — 

and famous also for the miraculous properties of the mephitic spring whoso 
exhalations could be breathed in safety by the priests of Cybele alone. About 

1 Col. ii. 19 ; Eph. iv. 16. 

2 Col. i. 19; ii. 9; Eph. i. 23; iii. 19; iv. 13. (John i. 14, 16.) German wrif^r» 

express the difference by saying that is more prominent in the ColoHHin.m, 

Kirchlichkeit in the Ephet ians. 

3 Einctetus was a contemporaiy of the Apostle. As to the Christian tinge of his Stoio 
fpscul»t»«n8. see my Sukers after God, 
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BIX miles further, upon the southern bank of the river, he would see Laodicea, 
the populous and haughty metropolis of the “ Cibyratic jurisdiction,’* which 
alono of the cities of proconsular Asia was wealthy and independent enough 
to rebuild its streets and temples out of its own resources, when, within a year 
of the time at which these letters wore written, an earthquake had shaken it.^ 
Passing up the valley about ten miles further, he might before sunset reach 
Colossse, a town far more anciently famous than either, but which had fallen 
into comparative decay, and was now entirely eclipsed by its thriving and 
ambitious neighbours.^ 

This remarkable valley and these magnificent cities, St. Paul, strange to 
say, had never visited. Widely as the result of his preaching at Ephesus had 
boon disseminated throughout Asia, his labours for the Ephesian Church had 
been so close and unremitting as to leave him no leisure for wider missionary 
enterprise.* And although Jews abounded in these cities, the divinely guided 
course of liis previous travels had not brought him into this neighbourhood. 
It is true that St. Luke vaguely tells us that in the second missionary journey 
St. Paul had passed through “ the Phrygian and Galatian country,” * and that 
in the shifting ethnological sense of the term the cities of the Lycns-valley 
might be regarded as Phrygian. But the expression seems rather to mean 
that the course of his journey lay on the ill-defined marches of these two dis- 
tricts, far to the north and east of the Lycus. In his third journey his natural 
route from the cities of Galatia to Ephesus would take him down the valleys of 
the Hennus and Cayster, and to the north of the mountain range of Messogis 
which separates them from the Lycus and Maeander. From St. Paul’s own 
expression it seems probable that the Churches in these three cities had been 
founded by the labours of Epapliras, and that they had never seen his face in 
the flesh ” at the lim ' when he wrote these Epistles, though it is not impossible 
lliat he subsequently visited thom.^ 

And yet ho could not but feel the deepest interest in their welfare, because, 
indirectly though not directly, he had been indeed their founder. Ephesus, as 
wo have seen, was a centre of commerce, of worship, and of iwlitical procedure ; 
and among the thousands, “both Jews and Greeks,” “almost throughout aU 
Asia,” who heard through his preaching the word of the Lord,® must have been 
Philemon,^ his son, Arcliippus, and Epaphras, and Nymphas, who were leading 
ministers of the Lycus Churches.® 

And there was a special reason why St. Paul should write to the Colossian 
Christians. Philemon, who resided there, had a worthless slave named 

^ Tac. Ann, xiv. 27, “propriis opibus revaluil,” Rev. iii. 14. Cicero, who resided 
there as Proconsul of Cilicia, frequently refers to it in his letters. 

^ Now Chonos. Dr. Lightfoot calls it “the least important Church to whidi any 
Epistle of St. Paul was atldrcssed ” (CW., p. 1C). 

* Acts XX. 31. 

* Acts xvi. G. In Acts xviii. 23 the onler is “ the Galatian country and Phrygia.” In 
the former instance ho was travelling from Antioch in Pisidia to Troas; in the latter from 
Antioch in Syria to Ephesus. 

Col. i. 4, G, 0 ; ii. h 
7 Phllcm. 1, 2. 


® Acts xix. 10 — ^2G. 

* Col. iv. 12, 18, 16. 
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Onasiinus— a name wliicli, uutler tho circumstances, naturally lout itself to a 
satiric play of words ; for instead of being ‘‘ Beneficial,^* ho had been very 
much the reverse, having first (apparently) robbed his master, and then run 
away from him. Romo was in ancient days tho most likely place to furuisli 
a secure refuge to a guilty fugitive, and thither, even more than to modern 
London, drifted ine^dtably the vice and misery of tho world. Philemon was a 
Christian, and some access of wretchedness, or danger of starvation, may have 
driven the runaway slave to fling himself on tho compassion of the Christian 
teacher, whom he may have heard and seen when ho attended his master on some 
great gala-day at Ephesus. The kind heart of Paul was over open ; ho had a 
deep and ready sympathy for the very lowest and poorest of the human race, 
because in the very lowest and poorest ho saw those “ for whom Christ die«l.” 
His own sufferings, too, had taught him tho luxury of aiding tlio sufferings of 
others, and he took tho iioor dishonest fugitive to liis heart, and was tho human 
instrument by which that change was wrought in him which converted tlio 
non tressis agaso into a brother beloved. But Oncsimus was still legally tlio 
debtor and the slave of Philemon ; and Paul, over obedient to tho law, felt it a 
duty to send him back. He placed him under the protecting c^ro of Tychiciis 
of Ephesus, and sent him with a letter which could not fail to ensure his 
pardon. It was necessary, therefore, for him to write to a citizen of Golossm, 
and another circumstance determined him to write also to tho Colossiau 
Church. 

This was the strange and sad intelligence which he heard from Epaidiras. 
They had many opportunities for intercourse, for, either literally or metaphori- 
cally, Epaphras shared his captivity, and did not at once return to his native 
cit 3 \ In his conversations with St. Paul he told him of an insidious form of 
error unlike any wliich tho Apostle had hitherto encountered. Tho viiioyard 
of tho Lord’s planting scorned, alas! to resemble tbo vineyards of earth in iho 
multiplicity of perils which it had to overcome before it could bring forth it s 
fruit. Now it was tho little foxes that spoiled its vines ; now tho wild boar 
which broke down its hedge ; and now, under tbo blighting influence of neglect 
and infertile soil, its unpruned branches only brought forth the clusters of 
Gomorrah. An erroneous tendency, as yet gorminaut and undeveloped, but 
one of which the prescient eye of St. Paul saw all tho future dendliness, had 
insensibly crept into these youthful Churches, and, altliough they only knew 
the Apostle by name, he felt himself compelled to e.\crt tho whole force of 
his authority and reasoning to check so perilous an influence. Doubtless 
Epaphras had expressly sought him for the sake of advice and 8ymj>athy, and 
would urge the Apostle to meet with distinct warnings and clear refutation 
the novel speculations with which ho may have felt himself incompetent to 
cope. 

Tbo now form of error was partly Judaic, for it made distinctions in moats, 
stacked importance to now moons and sabbaths,^ and insisted upon tho value 


i Col. il 16. 
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of circumcision, if not upon its actual necessity.^ Tet it did not, as a whole, 
resemble the Galatian Judaism, nor did it emanate, like the opposition at 
Antioch, frojn a party in Jerusalem, nor was it complicated, like the Corinthian 
schisms, with personal hostility to the authority of St. Paul. Its character was 
Judaic, not so much essentially as virtually ; not, that is, from any special 
sympathy with national and Levitical Hebraism, but rather because there wero 
certain features of J udaism which were closely analogous to those of other 
Orienial religions, and which commanded a \rido sympathy in the Eastern 
world. 

We must judge of the distinctive colour of the dawning heresy quite as 
much from the truths by which St. Paul strives to check its progress, as by 
those of its tenets on wliich ho directly touches.^ In warning the Colossians 
respecting it, ho bids them bo on their guard against allowing themselves to bo 
plundered by a ^mriicular teacher, whose so-called pliilosophy and empty deceit 
were more in accordance with human traditions and secular rudiments than 
with the truth of Christ. The hollow and misguiding system of this teacher, 
besides tho importance which it attached to a ceremonialism which at the best 
was only valuable as a shadow of a symbol, tried further to rob its votaries of 
the piize of their Cluistian race by representing God as a Being so far removed 
from them that they could only approach Him through a series of angelic 
iiitormediatos. It thus ignored the precious truth of Christ’s sole mediatorial 
dignity, and turned humility itself into a vice by making it a cloak for inflated 
and carnal intellectualism. In fact, it was nothing more nor less than pride 
which was thus apiug humility ; and, in endeavouring to enforce an ignoble 
self -abrogation of tliat direct communion with God through Christ which is 
the Christian’s most imperial privilege, it not only thrust all kinds of inferior 
agencies between the soul and Him, but also laid down a number of rules and 
dogmas which wore but a set of new Mosaisms without the true Mosaic sanc- 
tions. Those rules were, from their very nature, false, transient, and triviaL 
They paraded a superfluous self-abasement, and insisted on a hard asceticism, 
but at the same time they dangerously flattered the soul with a semblance of 
complicated learning, while they were found to be in reality valueless as any 
remedy against self-indulgence. That these ascetic practices and dreamy 
imaginations wore accomiJaniod by a pride which arrogated to itself certaiii 
mysteries as an exclusive possession from which the vulgar intellect must be 
kept aloof; that, while professing belief in Christ, the Colossian mysUo 
represented Him as one among many beings interposed between God and man ; 
that he regarded matter in general and the body in particular as something in 
which evil was necessarily immanent,^ seem to result from the Chrisiology of 
the Epistle, wliich is more especially developed in one particular directioii than 

» Col. U. 11. 

- They were **Giioatio Eblonitoe,” Baor: ** OerinthuuM,” Mayerhoff; **CShrisiuiii 
Essenigm in iti progreis to QnosticUm,** Li^oi; ** A connecting link between Enenet 
and OerinthianB,” Nituch ; ** Ascetics and ^eoeophists of Enene Holti- 

mann ; ** Preciursors of the Christian Kssene^*’ Riisuil. (Pfieidcifor, ii. 96w) 

* So, too, Philo regarded the body u the Egypt of the ioul. W. iftr. MR) 
N N 
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we find it to be in any of St. PauVs previous writings. Already, in writing to 
the Corinthians, lie had said that “ if he had ever known Christ after the flcsli, 
from henceforth lie knew Him no more,” and in this Epistle the Person of our 
Lord as the Eternal Co-existent Son is represented in that divine aspect tlie 
apprehension of which is a boon infinitely more transcendent than a human 
and external knowledge of Jeeiis in His earthly humiliation. And yet — as 
though to obviate beforehand any Cerinthian attempt to distinguish betwoon 
Jesus the man of sorrows and Christ the risen Lord, between Jesus the 
crucified and Christ the Eternal Word — be is, even in this Epistle, emphatic 
in the statement that these aro one.^ To say that there is any chango 
in St. Paul’s fundamental conception of Christ would bo demonstnibly 
false, since even the juxtaposition of our Lord Jesus Christ with God 
the Father as the source of aU grace, and tho declaration that all 
things, and we among them, exist solely through Him, are statements of 
His divinity in St. Paul’s earliest Epistles^ as strong as anything which 
could be subsequently added. But hitherto the Apostle had been led to 
speak of Him mainly as the Judge of tho quick and dead, in tho Epistles 
to the Thessalouians ; as the invisible Head and Ruler of tho Church in those 
to the Corinthians ; as the Author of all spiritual freedom from ceremonial 
bondage, and the Redeemer of tho world from the yoke of sin and death, as 
in those to tho Romans and Galatians ; as tho Saviour, tho Raiser from tho 
dead, the Life of all life, tho Source of all joy and peace, in that to the Philip- 
pians. A new phase of His majesty had now to be brought into prominence 
— one which was indeed involved in every doctrine which St. Paul Imd 
taught concerning Him as part of a Gospel which ho had received by 
revelation, but which no external circumstance had ever yet led him to explain 
in all its clearness. This was tho doctrine of Christ, as the Eternal, Pre- 
existing, yet Incarnate Word. He had now to speak of Him as One in whom 
and by whom tho Universe — and that not only its existing condition but its 
very matter and its substance — are divinely hjdlowed, so that there is nothing 
irredeemable, nothing inherently antagonistic to Holiness, either in matter or in 
the body of man ; as One in whom dwells tho “ plenitude ” of the divine per- 
fections, so that no other angelic being can usurp any share of God which is 
not found in Him ; as One who is tho only Potentate, tho only Mediator, the 
only Saviour, tho Head of the Body which is the Church, and tho Source of 
its life through every limb. And the expression of this truth was rendered 
necessary by error. The Colossian teachers were trying to supplement Chris- 
tianity, theoretically by a deeper wisdom, practically by a more abstentions 
holiness. It was the beautiful method of St. Paul to combat false doctrine as 
little as possible by denunciation and controversy (though these two have at 
times their necessary place), and as much as possible by the presentation of 
the counter truth. Wo are able, therefore, to find the theological errors of 

» i. 20, 22; ii. 6, 

* n* ^ ^ V, 19; Kom. ix. 5. Even llonun 

fully admit this {St. Paul, x. 274), 
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the Coloisians roflocfcocl in the positive theology which is here devolopod in 
order to counteract them. In the moral and practical disenssions of the 
Epistle we see the true substitute for that extravagant and inflating asceticisrn 
which liad its origin partly in will-worship, ostentatious humility, and trust in 
works, and partly in mistaken conceptions as to the inherency of evil in the 
body of man. St. Paul points out to them that the deliverance from sin was 
to bo found, not in dead rules and ascotic rigours, which have a fatal tendency 
to weaken the will, while they fix the imagination so intently on the very sins 
against which they are intended as a remedy, as too often to lend to tliose very 
sins a more fatal fascination — but in that death to sin whicli is iiocessarily in- 
volved ill the life hid with Christ in God. From that now life — that resuircc- 
tiou from the death of sin — obedience to the moral laws of God, and faithfulness 
in common relations of life, result, not as diflicult and meritorious acts, but as 
tlio natural energies of a living impulse in the heart which beats no longer 
with its own life but with the life of Christ. 

Alike, then, from the distinct notices and the negative indications of the 
Epistle wo can reproduce with tolerable clearness tlie featnres of the Colossmn 
heresy, and we at once trace in it tlio influence of tliat Oriental theosophy, 
those mystical speculations, those shadowy cosmogonies and moral aberrations 
which marked the hydra-headed fonus of the systems afterwards summed up 
in the one word Gnosticism. Tliis very circumstance has been the main ground 
for impugning the genuiuouess of the Epistle. It is assorted that Gnosticism 
belongs to a generation later, and that these warnings are aimed at the 
followers of Cerinthus, who did not flourish until after Paul was dead, or 
t‘ven at those of Valentinus, the founder of a Gnostic system in tlie st^cond 
century. In support of this riew it is asserted that the Epistle alxiunds in 
Hu-Pauline phrases, in wonls which occur in no other Epistle, and in teehuical 
(Jnostic expressions, sucli as plenitude, mystery, wisdom, knowledge, jxiwers, 
light, darkness. Now, that Gnosticism as a well-developed system iKdongs to 
a later period is adraittcil ; but the belief that the acceptance of the Epistle 
as genuine involves an anachronism, depends solely on the assumption that 
(iiiostic expressions' may not have been prevalent, and Gnostic tendencies 
secretly at \vork, long before they were crystallised into formal heresies. As 
far as these expressions aro concerned, some of them are not technical at all 
until a Gnostic meaning is read into them, and others, like knowledge ” 
<fec., plenitude” (jjZerujmi), though beginning to be technical, are 
used in a sense materially different from that which was afterwards attached 
to them. As for the asserted traces of doctrines distinctly and systematically 
Gnostic, it is a matter of demmistration that they aro found, both isolated and 
combined, during the Apostolic age, and before it, as well as afterwards, Tho 
esoteric exclusiveness which jealously guarded tho arcana of its mysteries 

' The u»o of these e^tpressions is a<lmirftWy illustrated by some remarks of TertuHian, 
Adv. Prwxmm.i 8. Ho uas used tho word irpo/SoAt^, and anticipating the objection that 
the word is tainted with Valentinianism, ho replies that Hcrc>y Uiis taken that word 
from Truth to mouM it after its own likeness, - ' 

N N ‘J 
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from goiioral knowlctlgo ; Iho dualisni which became almost Mauicha^au la tlm 
attempt to distiagaish between the good and evil impalses ; the notion tliat 
God’s “plenitude'’ could only flow out in a multitude of imperfect emanations; 
the consequent tendency to exalt and worship a gradation of angelic hierarchies ; 
the niles and purific»ation8 wliich were designed to minimise all infection from 
the inevitable contact with matter; the attempt to explain the inlioreuey of 
evil in mal ter by vain and fanciful cosmogonies; the multipliaition of obser- 
vances; the reduction of food and drink to the barest elements, excluding all 
fonns of animal lift}; the suspicious avoidance or grudging toleration of 
marriage as a pernicious and revolting necessity ; — those are found in various 
Oriental religions, and may bo traced in philosophies wliioh originated among 
the Asiatic Greeks. They find a distinct expression in the doctrines of th<3 
Essenes.^ Their appearance in the bosom of a Christian community was 
indeed new ; but there was nothing new in their existence ; nothing in them 
with which, as extraneous forms of error, St. Paul’s Jewish and Gentilo 
studies — wci*e it only his knowledge of Esseno tenets and Alexandrian specu- 
lations — had not made him perfectly familiar. That they should appear in a 
Phrygian Church, powerfully exi>osed to Jewish influences, and yet consisting 
of Gentiles trained amid the mysteries of a ceremonial nature worship, and 
accustomed to the utterances of a speculative philosophy ^ must liave been 
painful to St. Paul, but could not have been surprising. The proof that those 
forms of heresy might liavo l>ecu expected to appear is rendered yet more 
cogent by the knowledge that, 'uithiii a very short period of this time, they 
actually did appear in a definite and systematic form, in the heresy of Cerin- 
thus, with whom St. John himself is said to liavo come into personal collision.'* 
And under these circumstances, so far from seeing a mark of spuriousness, 
wo rather deduce an incidental argument in favour of the genuineness of the 
Epistle from the nature of the errors which wo find that it is intended to 
denoimce. Many critics liave been eager to prove tliat St. Paul could uot have 
'written it, because they reject . that fundamental doctrine of the Eteimvl 
Divinity of Clirist, of whicli this group of Epistles is so impregnable a 
bulwark ; yet this was so evidently the main article in tlio belief of St. Paul 

1 Neander {Planting^ n. 323, seq.) jwints out the Phrygian projKjnsity to the myatical 
and magical iw indicated by the worship of C’ybele, by MontaniKm, by the teiidcncie« con- 
demned at the council of Diodicea, and by the existence of Atbinganiaus in the ninth 
century, &c. Perhays tlie incipient heresies of Asia might be most briefly characterise*! 
as the germ of Gnosticism evolved by Esseno and Oriental sixiculatious on the ori™ of 
evil. These speculations led to baseless angelologics injurious to the supremacy of Christ ; 
to esoteric exclusiveness injurious to the universality of the Gospel ; and to mistaken 
asceticism injurious to Christian freedom. Cloudy theories generated unwise practices. 
It is interesting to observe that some at least of the same tendencies are traceable in 8t. 
John's rebukes to the seven Churches. Compare Itev. iii. 14 and CoL i. 15—18 ; Kev. iii. 
21 and Col. iii. 1, Eph. ii. 6. Some interesting Zoroastrian parallels are quoted from 
Bleeck by the Eev. J. LI. Davies in his essay on traces of loreign elements in thefwj 
Epistles {Ephes. pp. 141—0). He says “ the decay and mixture of old creeds in the 
Asiatic intellect h^ created a soil of ‘ loose fertility — a footfall there sufllcing to upturn 
to the warm air half -germinating ’ tbeosopliies.” 

• lightfoot, Col. pp. 114—179. 

* Neander, Planting, i. 325; Ch. But. u. 42; Ughtfoot, CW., p. lOT, eej. 
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that ilie proof of its being so would hardly be weakened, oreu if these 
Epistles could bo banished from the canon to which hostile criticism has only 
succeeded in showing more conclusively that they must still be considered to 
l)oloTig. 

The Christology, then, of those Epistles is nothing more than the syste* 
mntic statement of that revelation respecting the nature of Jesus, which is 
imi>licitly contained in all that is written of Him in the New Testament ; * and 
the so-called “ Gnosticism ” with which these Epistles deal is nothing more 
tluiu a form of error — a phase of the crafty working of systematic decep- 
tion — which is common to the intellectual, moral, and spin hull aberrations 
of all ages and countries. It is found in tho Zend Avesta; it is found 
in Pliilo; it is found in Neoplatonism; it is found in tho Kabbala ; it 
is found in Valentinus. Abject sacerdotalism, superstitious ritual, extravagjvut 
asceticism, the faithlessness wliich leads men to ahandou the privilege of 
iiiimcdiate access to God, and to thrust between tho soul and its One Mediator 
all sorts of human and celestial mediators; the ambit ion which builds upon 
tlio unmanly timidity of its votaries its own soenro and tymnnoiis exalta- 
tion ; tho suhstitufion of an easy extenialism for the religion of the heart ; tho 
fancy tliat God cares for siicli barren self-denials as neither deepen our own 
s[)irituality nor benefit our neigidiour; tlie elaboration of unreasonable systems 
wliich give the pompous name of Theology to vaiu and verbal speculations 
drawn liy elaborate and untenable inferences from isolated expressions of 
wliicli tho antinomies are unfat liomable, and of which tlio true exegetic history 
is deliberately ignored ; tho oscillating reactions which lead in the same sect 
and ill even tho same individual to tho opposite extremes of rigid scnipulosity 
and antinoinian licence : ^ — these are the germs not of one but of all the here- 
sies ; these are more or less tho elements of nearly every false religion. Tlio 
jiondcrons technicalities of tlic systcniatiser ; the interested self-assertions of 
tile priest; tho dreamy speculations of tho mystic; the Pharisaic conceit of 
till' externalist ; the jiolemical shibboleths of the sectarian ; tho spiritual pride 
and narrow one-sidedness of the self-tormentor ; the ruinous identiheatiou of 
that saving faith which is a luiioii with Christ aud a participation of His life 
with the theoretic aceeptauco of a numlicr of foniiuUe . -all these elements 
have from tlie earliest <lawn of Christianity mingled in the tainted stream of 
lieri’sy (heir elements of ignorance, self-interest, and error. In their dark 
features w’o detect a common resemblance. 

“ Facies non omnibus loia 
Ncc di versa tamen, qiialcs decet esi^c soronim.” 

There was Gnosticism in the days of St. Paul as there is Gnosticism now, 
though noithor then nor now is it recognised under that s[H'cific name. 

AVo may, thereforo, pass to the study of the Epistle with tho strongest 

' “ Lea plua 6nergiquca expreaaiona de TEpltre aux Coloasieua no font qn'cnch^rif un 
peu aur cellen doa EpUrea antJrieurea” (Renan, SL P. x.). 

* Clem. Alex. Strom, in. 5 ; 2 THm, iii. 1 - 7 ; Jude 8 ; Rev, ii. 14, 20 - 22. 
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conviction tliat there is no expression in it which, on these gronnas at any 
rate, disproves its genuineness. None but Paul could have written it. To say 
that it is un-Pauline in doctrine is to make an arbitrary assertion, since it 
states no single truth which is not involved in his previous teachings. The 
fact that it is a splendid development of those teachings, or rather an expan- 
sion in the statement of them, in order to meet new exigencies, is simply in 
its favour. Nor do I see how any one familiar with the stylo and mind of St. 
Paul can fail to recognise his touch in this Epistle. That the style should 
lack the tire and passion — the *^mcras flavntias ^'' — of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and the easy, ferv'ent outflowing of thought and feeling in those 
to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, and PhiJippians, is perfectly natural. Of 
all the converts to whom St. Paul had W’riiten, the Colossians alono wt‘i*o 
entire strangers to him. Ho had not indeed visited the Church of Ronu‘, 
but many members of that Church were personally known to him, and ho 
was writing to them on a familiar theme which had for years been occu])ying 
his thoughts. The mere fact that he had already written on the same topic 
to the Galatians would make his thouglds flow more ciisily. But in writing 
to the Colossians ho was handling a now theme, combating a recent error with 
which, among Christians, ho had not come into personal contact, and of which 
he merely knew the special characteristics at secondhand. When, in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, ho reverts to the same range of conceptions,^ his 
sentences run with far greater case. The stylo of no man is stereotyped, and 
least of all is this the case with a man so many-sided, so emotional, so 
original as St. Paul. His manner, as wo have repeatedly noticed, refloets 
to an unusual degree tlio impressions of tlic time, the place, the mood, in 
which he was writing. A tlionsand circumstances nnknowji to ns may liave 
given to tliis Epistle that rigid chai*act(*r, that want of spontaneity in tho 
movement of ita sentences, which led even Ewnld inlo tho improbable con- 
jecture that the words were Timothy's, lliongb tlie subject and tlio ibouglits 
belong to St. Paul. But the difference of stylo between it and other Epistles 
is no greater than wo find in tho works of other autliors at different periods 
of their lives, or than wo daily observe in tho writings and speeches of living 
men who deal with different topics in var^diig moods. 

1 F. tr?/ra, p- G30j seq, “Tliese two kttors are twins, siii^larly like one another 
in face, like also in character, but not so identical as to exriude a strongly-marked 
individuality” (J. LI. Davies, JCph. and Cot., p. 7). He says that the style is laboured, 
but “the substance eminently genuine and strong.” A forger would have copied 
phra.'^es ; who could copy the most “characteristic and inward conceptions of the 
Apostle?” Even critics who fail to admit the genuineness of the whole letter, see that 
its sentiments and much of its phraseology are so indisputably Pauline that they adopt 
the theory of interpolation (Hitzig, Weiss, HoUzman), or joint authorship of Paul and 
Timothy (Ewald). 
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CHAPTER XLEX. 

TtiiE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 

•* Per Me venitur, ad Mo porvenitnr, in Me permanetur.”— Aud, In Joann, xii. 

** *Ey oirry wtptfrarttro. In eo ambulate; in lUo solo. Hie Epistolae scopus est.” 

— liENOELi 

“ Viva, pressa, solida, nonris plena, mascula.” — BShmeu, lx. 

“Brevis Epistola, sed nucleum Evangelii continens.” — Calvin. 

After a brief greeting ** to the saints and faitlifnl bretbTen in Christ which 
arc in Colossse,”^ he enters ,on the usual thanksgiving,” telling them how bi 
liis prayers he over thanked God onr Father ^ on their behalf, on hearing of 
their faith in Christ and love to all the sainis, because of the hope stored u^) 
for them in heaven. Of that hope they Irnd heard when the Gospel was first 
preached to them in its true genuineness; and as that Gospel grew and bort^ 
fruit ^ in all the world, so it was doing in them, from the day wlicn they heard 
of the gi*aco of God, and recognised it in all its fulness, from the teaching of 
Epaphras, the Apostle’s beloved fellow-prisoner and their faithful pastor ou 
the Apostle’s behalf.* By Epaphras he has been informed of their spiritual 
charism of love, and from the day that he heard of their Christian graces it 
was his earnest and constant prayer that their know ledge of God’s wrill might 
bo fully completed in all spiritual wisdom and intelligonce, in practical holi- 
ness, in fresh fruitfulness and growth, in increasing power to endure oven 
suffering wdth joy, and in pei-petual thanksgiving to God, who qualified us for 
our share in the heritage of tho saints, in light, and who rescued us from tho 
])Ower of darkness, and transferred ns by baptism into the kingdom of the 
Son of His love, in whom wo have our redemption, the remission of our 
sins.’'’* 

Of tho nature of that Sou of God, on whose redemption he has (lm> 
iuuehed, ho proceeds to speak in tho next five verses. They form one of the 
(wo memorable passages which contain the tlieological essence of tliis Epistle. 
They are tho full statement of those truths with i-espect to the person of 
Christ which were alone adequate to meet the errors, both of theory and 
practice, into which the Colossians were sliding under the influence of some 

1 Ver. 2, KoXo<r(rar 5 , «, B, D, F, G, L ; but probably trpb? KoX(ji<r<raer? in the later super- 
scription. , , 

* This, if the reading of B, D, Origen, &c.,be coiTect, is the only instance where Go«i 

the Father stands alone in the opening benediction. The briefest summary of the 
Epistle is as follows:— I. Introduction: i. 1, 2, Greeting ; i. 3— 8, Thanksgiinng ; i. 9—13, 
Prayer. II, Doctrinal : the person and oflSce of Christ, i. 13— ii. 3. III. Poleuucal : 
warnings against error, and practical deductions from the counter tnitlis, ii. 4 — iii. 4. 
IV. Practical : general precepts, iii. 6—17; siiecial precepts, iii. 18— ir. 6. V. Personal 
messages and farewell, iv. 7—18. . . 

* Ver. C, icapiroil>opovnfvovt Sfoiitancoitsli/ bearing fmit’ (ver. 10, and 

yet gaining progressive force in doing so (av^at'6fjinx>0> 

* Ver. 7, vwia ituCtP, H, A, B, D, F, G. Tins can only mean that Epaphras preachetl 
on St. Paurs behalf— ».<?., in his stead— and, if it be the right i-eading, furnishes another 
decisive proof that St. Paul had never himselfjireached in these Churches. 

* L 9 -14. The “by His blood ” of the E. v . is a reading interpolated from Bph. i. 7 
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.Esseno teacher. The doctrine of Christ as the Divine Word, — the Likeness 
of God manifested to men — tlie Pre-existent Lord of the created world — could 
alone divert them from the dualism and ascetic rigour wliich their Phrygian 
mysticism and mental i)roclivitios liad led them to introduce into the system 
of Christianity. And therefore having spoken of Christ, ho shows His 
absolute supiemacy in relation to the universe, the natural creation (15 — 17), 
and in relation to the Church, the new moral creation (ver. 18).”^ 

“ AMio is the Image of the Unseen God, the First-hom of all Creation, since in 
Him all things were created- in the heavens and upon the earth, the things scon 
and the things unseen, — whether ‘thrones’ or ‘dominations,’ ‘principalities’ or 
‘ powers’ : 3 all things have been created'* hy Him and unto Him : and Hi: is'* bdoni 
all things, and in Him all things cohere; and He is the licad of the body th«‘ 
Church ; who is the origin, the lirst-bom from the dead, that Ho and none otlu-r 
may become the Presiding Power in all things; because in Him God tlioiight good 
that the whole Plenitude® should permanently dwell,' and by Him to reconcile all 
things to Himself, making peace by the blood of His cross; — by Him, whether the 
things on the earth or the thingsin the heavens. And you, who once wore alienatf'd 
and enemies in your purpose, in the midst of wicked works, — yet now w^crc yo 


* Dr. Lightfoot, in his valuable note (i). 200), shows that Christ is spoken of fmt in 
relation to God — the word cIk^- involving the two ideas of Representation ami iVIanifesta- 
tion ; and, seccmdlif, in relation to created things — the words rrpwToro/ro? 
involring the idea of mediation between God and Ch-eation, and trp<uToTo*o? being applietl 
to the Logos by Pliilo, and to the Messiah in Ps. Ixxxix. 27. It implies priority to, and 
sovereignty over, all creation. It seems as though there were already tendencies to find 
the cross an offence, and to distinguish between the crucified Jesus and the ascended 
Christ (i. 19, 20—22 ; ii. C-9). 

2 Ver, 16, “created by one word.” 

3 No definite angelology can be extracted from tlieso words (cf. ii. 18 ; Eph. i. 21). 
The hierarchies of the i^seudo-Dionysius are as entirely arbitrary as Milton’s 

“ Tlirones, dominations, virtues, nrinccdoniH, powers, 

Warriors, the flower of heaven. 

Rut to say that the passage is gnostic, Ac., is absurd in the face of such [tassag* s as 
Rom. viii. 38 ; 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

'* Ver. 10, exTcoToi, “have been created, and still continue.’’ 

® He is — c<rrti', not (so Lightfoot), since the tense and the rci)etition of tlie 
pronouns imply pre-existence and personality (John viii. 58 ; Ex. iii. 14). 

® This rendering “rienitudc” — in the sense of “ comidcteuess ” and “completed 
fulfilment ’’—will be found to meet all tlie uses of tlie words in 8t. Paul, both in its 
ordinary sense (1 Cor. x. 26; Roin. xi. 12, 25; xiii. 10; xv. 29; Gal. iv. 4; Eph. i. 10), 
and in its later quasi -technical sense, as applied to the “totality of the Divine attributes 
and agencies” (Col. i. 19; ii. 9; Eph. i, iii. 10; iv. 13). It is directly derived from 
the O.T. usage (Jer. viii. 16, Ac.) ; and the later localised usage of Cerintbiis and 
Valentinus is in turn derived from it. If it be derived from wXTjpow, in the sense of 
rather than its sense to “fill,” the difiicnltics of its usage by SL Paul aro 
lessened ; I cannot say that they disappear. Lightfoot, Col. 323—339. Those who 
wish to see other views may find them in Baur, Faul. ii. 93 ; Pfleidcrer, ii. 172 ; lloltz- 
mann, Eph. Col. 222, scq. ; Fritzscho on Rom. x. 1. On the connexion of 7rXijp<ojj.a with 
>he Hebrew CTpD there are some valuable remarks in Taylor’s Pirque Abothf p. 54. 
Makorrif “ place ” = 186, and W Gematria was identified with Yehovah, because the 
squares of the letters of the Tetragrammaton (10^ -f 5^ + 6^ 4- 5*) give the same result 
(Buxt. Lex Chald. 2001). So far from being exclusively gnostic, Philo had already sni<l 
{De Somniis, 1.) that the word has three meanings, of which the third is Cod. Hence 
ilae interesting Alexandrianism in the LXX. of Ex. xxiv. 10, d^ov top tottop oi e7<rTi)Kn 
6 0e6t. '“God,” said a celebrated Jewish proverb, “is not in Ha-Makom [the “Place,” 

the “Universe ”1 but all Ha-Makom is in God.” 

7 Ver. 19, KaroiKtiffcUf not a wapoiKla or transient, but a (coroi/cia or permanent abode. 
Cf. Gen. xxxvi. 44, LXX f KaroiKUP, 3 ^ ; iraooiKtip, Ac. 
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reconciled* in the body of Ilia flesh by death, to present yourselves holy and un- 
bleniish(;d and blameless before Him, if, that is, vo abide by the faith, founded and 
linn, and not being ever shifted from the hope of the Gospel which ye heard, which 
W'HS proclaimed throughout this sublunary world— of wliich I became— I, Paul— a 
minister.”^ 

Tho immonso grandeur of this revelation, and the thought that it should 
have been entrusted to his ministry, at once exalts and liuiiiiliates liim ; and 
bo characteristically^ continues : — 

“ Now I rejoice in my sufferings on your bohidf, and Bunplemcht the dcflc icnf i* > 
of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh on behalf of His body, which is tlio Church,* 
of which I became a minister according to the stewardship of God granted to me* 
to you-*vvard, to develop fully the word of God, the mystery^ which lias lain hidden 
from the ages and tho generations, hut is now manifested to His Kiints, to whom 
( J cd willed to make known what is tho wealth of tho glory of this mystery among 
tho Gentiles, wliich mystery is Christ in you the hope of glory ; whom we preach 
— not to chosen tnijstaey not with intellectual exclusiveness, not w’ith esoteric reserves, 
but absolutely and universally — “ warning rrrrv man, and teaching cver^f man in all 
wisdom, that we may prosont rmo/ man ‘]>* rft rf in ('lirist/' For wliich end also I 
toil, contending according to Ilis ciif rgy, wliich works in me in power." 

“ For 1 wisli you to Icnow how severe a contest I have on ]>chalf of you, and 
those in Laodicca, and all who have not seen my face in the flesh, that their hearts 
may be confirmed, they being compacted® in love, and so brrmght to all wealth of 
tho full assurance of intelligence, unto the full knowledge of that mystery of (iod, 
which is Christ,*® in whom arc all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge — hid 
treasures,” — yet, as the whole passage implies, hidden no longer, but now” brought 
to light. This I say” — t.c,, I toll you of this j)Ossibility of full knowledgefor 
you all, of this perfect yet open secret of wdsdom in Christ — “ that no man may 
80 phi 8 ticat(' you by jdausibility of speech. For even though personally absent, yet 
in my spirit I am w ith you, rejoicing in and observing your military array, and the 
solid front of your faith in Christ. As, then, ye received the Christ — Jesus the 


* A"er. 21, airoKarrjAAaytjTe (P). TllC ttn-o, as in nrroXnfifiavdv vlo^arLO*’ (Gal. iv, 5) and 
ttTTOfCrtTntrTociv, iKiiiits to the rcMorotioii of a lost condition. 

' i. 15 At ver. 20 logins a sketch of Christ’s work, first generally (20), then 

B]>ecially to the Colossiaiis (21 — 23). 

^ Cf. Eph. iii. 2—0 ; 1 Tim, i. 11. 

** rd utfTcpi}/xaTa. Thcsc latter words throw* light on the former. Christ's sacrifice is, 
of course, “a fuU, perfect, and sufficient tKiciifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins 
of the whole world,’* and the sufferings of saints cannot, therefore, bo ricariom. Put 
tlicy can bo ministratii'C, and vst/rl —miy, even requisite for the continuance of Christ's 
work on earth ; and in that sen.se ISt. I*aul, and every ‘‘partaker of Christs sufferings ” 
(2 Cor, i. 7: Phil. iii. 10) can “personally siqmlement in Christs stead ( avTas^vrkijftbj) 
what is lacking of Clirist’s afllictions on behalf His body, the Cbnrch.** Steiger, 
l^Iauricc, Huth, &c., read “the sufferings of the Christ in my flesh ;** but there can bo 
no XpioToi in tho <rdpf which Chrbt destroys. 

* Tlie mystery of tho equal admission of the Gentiles (i. 27 ; iv. 3; Eph. i. 10 ; iiL 

8, 8, and passim), « 

* Tho repetition of the irdi^Ta is a clear warnir^ against esoteric doctrines, and the 
exclusive arrogance of intellectual spiritualism which is a germ of many heresies. It is 
naturally a favourite word of the Apostle who had to proclaim tho universality of the 
(.iosiiol (l Cor. X. 1 ; xii. 20, 30, ic.). TAtvos was used of those initiated into the 
mysteries. 

1 i. 24—29. ® Ver. 1. dyiio, referring back to i. 29. 

® Read 

Ver. 2. Road roO etoO. XpurroO. (Lightfoot, Cdl, p. 318.) 

** Prov, ii. 4 ; Matt, xiih 44 ; 1 Cor. ii. 7 ; iv. 5. 
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liOrd — walk in Him, rooted, and being built up in llimj and being confirmed by 
your faith, even as ye were taught, abounding in that faith with tlianksgiving,” ^ 

He has thus given them a general warning against being dazzled by 
erroneous teaching. He has laid down for them, with film hand and absolnto 
definiteness, the truth that the Pleroma dwells permanently in Christ — the 
solo Lord of the created tmi verse, and therefore the guarantee that there is in 
matter no inherent element of inextinguishablo evil ; the sole Head of the 
Church, the solo Redeemer of the world ; the sole centre, and source, and 
revealer of wisdom to all alike, as they liad all along been taught. But it is 
now time to come to more specific warnings — to the more immediate applica- 
tion of these great eternal principles ; and ho continues 

“Look that thoro be no person [whom one might name] * who is carrying you 
off as plunder by his ‘ philosophy,’ which is vain deceit in accordance with iiicie 
human traditions, and earthly rudiments, “ and not in accordance with Christ. Fur 
in Him all the Plenitude of Godhead ® has bodily its permanent abode, and ye aro 
in Him, fulfilled with His Plenitude, who is the head of every ‘ iwineipality ’ and 
‘ power. ’ ” ' 

From this great truth flow various practical consequences. For instance, 
the Essene mystic, who wjis making a prey of tlicm by the empty and specious 
sophistry which he called philosophy, impressed on them the value of circum- 
cision, though not, it would seem, witli the same insistency as the Christian 
Pharisees who had intruded themselves into Galatia. But what possible good 
could circumcision do them ? Their circumcision was spiritual, and had 
already been performed — not by human hands, but by Christ Himself ; not as 
the partial mutilation of one member, but as the utter stripping away from 
them of the whole body of the flesli.^ It was, in fact, their baptism, in which 
they had been buried with Christ, and also raised with Him tlirongli their 
faith in the power of God who raised Him from tlio dead.^ 

“You, too, dead by transgressions and the uncircumcision of your fiosli, God 
quickened with Him, freely remitting to us all our transgressions, 'wiping out the 
bond which, by its decrocs, was valid against us,’” which was opposed to us--this 
bond He has taken away, nailing it to His cross. Stripping utterly away from Him 


1 Ver. 7. Notice the change from the permanent result of stability, to 

€7roitcoSofjiovfj.€voif the continuous process of edification. Notice, too, the confusion of 
metaphor which is no confusion of thought : “ walk,” “ rooted,’ “being built,” “ being 
strengthened.” 

2 ii. 1—7. * Ver 8, n?, indefinitely definite (cf. Gal. i. 7). 

* Remarkable as being the only place where St. Paul uses the word “philosophy,” 
just as he only uses “ virtue ” once (Phil. iv. 8). Roth are superseded by lohicr 
conceptions. 

* See supraj p. 439. (Gal. iv. 3, 9. ) 

® «eoTT 75 , deiias ; stronger than 0eL6rrKj divinitaa, 

7 ii. 7—10. « Ver. 11, 9 Cf. Phil. iii. 10. 

Dent. xxviL 14 — 26 ; Gal. ii. 19, iv, 9 ; 6^etXen}f. The “ordinances” are those of the 
l^Iosaic and the natural law. The is difficult ; the render!^ ‘consisting in ordi- 

nances’ would seem to require cv, as m Eph. ii. 15. Also the Greek lathers made it mean 
“ wiping out by the decreu of the Gospd, 
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tho * principalities ’ and * powers ’ (of wickedness), ^ lie made a show of them boldlj*, 
leading them in triumph on that cross ** 2_thus making tho gibbet of tho slave Hia 
feretrum^ on which to carry tho spoils of His triumph as an Eternal Conqueror, after 
deadly struggle with the clinging forces of spiritual wickedness. 

Since, then, mere legal obligations are part of a dead compact, a tom and 
cancelled bond, which is now nailed to Christ’s Cross — 

“ Let no ono then judge you in eating and drinking/ and in the matter of a 
feast, or a new moon, or Sabbath, ♦ which things are a sliadow of things to be, but 
tho subbtanco is Chris’s. Let no one then snatch your prize from you, by delight- 
ing ill abjectnese,® and service of tho angels,® treading tho emptiness of his own 
\ legions 7'in all tho futile inflation of his mere canial understanding, and not keeping 
hold of Him who is “tho Head,” from whom, supplied and compacted by its 
junctures and ligaments, tho whole body grows the gi'owth of God.'’ If yo died 
with (dirist from mundane rudiments, wdiy, as though living in the world, are yo 
ordinancc-riddcn with such rub s as ‘ Do not liandlc*,’ ‘ Do not taste,’ ‘ Do not even 
touch,’ rcfciTing to things all of which are perishable in the mere consumption,® ac- 
cording to ‘ the commandments and teachings of men ’ All these kinds of rules have 
a credit for wisdom in volimteered supererogation and abasement — hard usage of the 
body — but have no sort of value as a remedy as regards the indulgence of the flcsh.’'i* 

^ Tearing himself free from the assaults of evil sj>irits, which would otherwise have 
invested Him as a robe (cf. 1 Pet. v. 5, ; Heb. xii. 1, evrrfpio-raTxti ; Isa. xi 5, 

&c.), Ho carried aAvay their spoils, as trophies, on His cross. 

; ii. 11— -15. For epiapfievo-a^f cf. 2 Cor. ii. 14, infra, p^ 700. 

‘‘This is tho path of the Thorali. A morsel with salt shalt thou eat; thou shalt 
di’ink also water by measure ” {Park, R. Mcir). 

^ If after nineteen centuries tho Christian Church has not understood the sacred 
freedom of this language, we may imagine what insight it required to utter it in St. 
I’anl’s day, an«l liow the Jews w’ould gnash their teeth when they heard of it. AVhen 
‘‘the Emperor” asked K, Akihha how he rccomiised the Sabbath day, he said, “The 
river Sainbatyon (the so-called ‘Sabbatic river ’) proves it; the necromancer proves it 
(who can »lo nothing on the Sabbath); thy father's giave proves it (which smokes, to 
show that its tenant is in hell, except on tlie Sabbath, on which day even heU rests”).— 
Sanhedrin, f. 05, 2. Myriads of passages might be quoted to show that it was the very 
keystone of tlio whole Judaic system : see Bahha Kama, f . 82, 1 ; Ahh6da Kara, f. G4, 2, 
Ac. The law of the Sabbath, as our Lord strove so often to convince the Jews, is a law 
of holy freedom, not of petty bondage. 

** eiXtav €v, ^ ypii, 1 Sam. xviii. 22, &c. See Aug., Beng., Olsh., Lightf. 

® Angelolo^ of the most developed description existed in the Jewish Church long 
before Gnosticism was heard of. See Gfrorer, Jahr. des Hcih. i. 124, seg. I have collected 
some of the facts in a paper on Jewish Angelology and Demonology {Life of Christ, ii. 465, 
seq.), Neander refers to the «fi 7 pvyfAa Tlerpov, and Clem. Alex. Stinm. vl 635. Theodoret 
(ii. 18) mentions that even in his day there were oratories to the Archangel MichaeL 

' i copeuerv (m, A, B, D). Dr. Lightfoot and others make the very simple conjectural 
emendation, & iopanev Ktv(p.paTi\mv, ant 8. a. This does not indeed occur in any MS., but 
its disappearance would be easily explained — (1) by the homoeoteleuton ; (il) by the rare 
verb. Tiie verb K(vtp.paT€v<o (not unlike the afpoparwxaX irrpt^potw ^X iok, “ I tread the air 
and circumsnect the sun,” of Arist. Kub, 225, and the aXStpofiartlr* of Philo, i. 465) might 
conceivably have been sug^sted by one of the heretical ^eosopMo terms, if Kiv>fia had 
ever been used by some incipient Gnostic of that day (as afterwards) by way of antithesis 
to Pleroma. But may not a itipoK^y ippanvuv be taken (metaphoricsdly) to mean “diceU- 
ino upon what He has seen ”? 

® The accordance of the passage with the highest scientific range of that age is remark- 
aide, and may be due to St. Luke. 

® Mark vii. 1—23. 

10 Ver. 23, iBeXoBMaKtCa, a happy coinage of St. Paul’s, which Epiphauius expands intc 
iB*\oirtpia<ro9piWK€Ca \Hacr, i. 16). 

ii. 16 — 2o, This remarkable passage, which is very obscure in the K, V., is an 
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Tlie irue remedy, Le proceeds to imply, is very different 

“If then yo wore raised with Christ, seek the things above, where Christ 
is sitting on the right hand of God. Think of tho things above, not the things 
on tho earth. For yo died ” (to sin in baptism), “ and your life has been hidden 
with Christ in God. When Christ, our life, is manifested, then ye also with Him 
shall be manifested in glory. Ivill then at a blow — not by regulated asceticisms, 
but by this outburst of a now life, which is in Christ, which is Christ — “ your 
nu mbers that are on the earth — fornication, uncleanncss, passion, evil desire, and, 
above all, covetousness, for that is idolatry — ^l)ccause of which things cometh the 
wmth of God.* In which things yoalso walked once, whenyo wore living in them ; 
hut now put yo awa}’ also all vices, anger, wrath, malice, railing, foul calumny, 
o\it of your mouths. Lie not one to another, since ye utterly stripped off Iho old 
man with his deeds, and put on the new man, which is being over renewed to full 
knowledge, according to the image of his Creator, in a region wherein there is no room 
for Greek or Jew, circumcision or tineircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, ^ slave, free, 
but Christ is all things, and in all. Put on then, as elect of God, saints beloved, 
hearts of compassion, kindness, humbleness, meekness, long-suffering, forbearing ono 
another, and forgiving one another, if any one have a comj)laint against any one. 
Even as the Lord forgave you, so also do ye. And over aU these tilings put 
on love, for love is the girdle of perfection ; and let tlie j)eaee of Christ arbitrate in 
your hearts, unto which peace ye were even called in one body, and show yourselves 
thankful. Let the word of Christ dwell in you rielily in all wisdom, teacliing ono 
another and admonishing one another in psalms, hymns, ^ spiritual songs in grace, 
singing in your hearts to God. And everything whatever yo do, in word or in 
deed, do all things in the name of tho TiOrd Jesus, tlianking God the F.itluT b'' 
Hiiru^'^ 


Then follow various practical cxhorlations—lo wives to love their Imshands, 
as is eternally fit in the Lord;''’ to husbands to love their wives, and 
not behave bitterly towards them ; to children to obey their parents ; to fathers 
not to irritate their children, that tliey may not lose heart.® To slaves, 
of whoso duties and position lie must often have thought recently, from 
bis interest in Oiie^imus, he gives the precept to obey earthly masters, working 
as ever in their Great Taskmaster’s eye, looking for the reward of faillif illness 
to Him who would also send the retribution for wrong-doing. On masters 
be enjoins justice and equity towards llieir slaves, remarking that lliey too 
have a Lord in heaven.^ 


argument afjainst^ not for, the worrying scrupulosities of exaggemted asceticism -on tliu 
ground that they arc useless for the end in view. St. I’aul might have gone even further ; 
for the lives of hermits and monks show us that tlie virulence of temptation is iiitonsitii d 
into insupportable agony by the morbid introspection which results from mistaken means 
of combating it. 

* Ver. 6, our cjri roue viovs aTrei^eta?, introduced probably from Eph. v. C. 

2 Ver. 11. The Scythians were the lowest tyjie of barbarians (Gal. iii. 28). 

3 Christian hymnology began very early, though the hymns were not necessarily me- 

tiical (Rev. xv. 3; Acts xvi. 25; Eph. v. 19, 20; Plin. Ep. 97; Mart, S. Ign. vii. 
Cihai an vif'o TnarHiv ypcufifloai, Eusch. IT. 1C. V. 28. liliythmic passages arn Eph. v. 11 ; 

1 Tim. iii. 10 ; vi. 15, 10 ; 2 Tim. ii. 11—13 {Did. Christ. A nit. s. v. Hymns). 

* iii. 1 — 17 . 

* w? avi^Kw, “as ever was. and ever is fitting” (cf. Acts xxii. 22). (See iny Jirhf 
Greek Syntax, § 140.) 

® Notice the rare originality of the exhortation. Should wo expect to find it in 
a forger ? 

7 iiL 18—25. From such nassages as these were drawn such noble warning rules of 
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Thou ho tells them to bo constant in watchful prayer and thanksgiring, 
and asks their prayers tliat God would grant an opening for tliat ministry for 
which ho was a prisoner. To tlie outer world he bids tliem walk in ^risdom, 
buying up every opportunity, and addressing each one to wlioin they spoke 
with pleasant and wholesome words — “in grace seasoned with salt.” * 

Ho sends no personal news, because that will bo conveyed by Tychicu«, 
his beloved brother, and a faithful minister and follow-slave in the Lord, whom 
ho sends for that puri)060 - to strengthen their hearts, with Oncsimus, their 
fellow-citizen, and now their faithful and beloved brother, whatever ho may 
have been before. Ho sends them greetings from Aristarchus, his fellow- 
prisoner from Mark, the cousin of Barnalms,^ about whose possible visit 
they had received special injunctions; and Jesus surnamed Justus — the only 
three Jewish Christians who worked with him to further God's kingdom, and 
so became a source of consolation to him. Epaphras, also one of themselves, 
gi-cets them — a slave of Christ Jesus, ever contending on their behalf in his 
prayers that they may stand perfect and entire in all God’s will, and one who 
was deeply interested in their Churches. Luke the physician, the beloved, 
greets them, and Demas.* Ho begs them to greet the Laodicean brethren, and 
Nymphas, and the church in the house of him and his friends.® He orders 
his Epistle to bo publicly read, not only in the Colossian, but also in the 
Laodicean Church, and bids them read the circular letter which they couldprocuro 
from Laodicea.^ “ And say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which 
thou receivedst in the Lord, tliat thou fulfil it.” ® The letter concludes with 
his own autograph salutation, to which he briefly adds, “ Bemember my bonds. 
Grace be with you.”^ 

It is no part of my present task to trace the subsequent history of 

feudalism as : “ Entre toi vilain, et toi seigneur, il n’y a ji^e fors Dieu.” ** Le seigneur 
tjui prend dcs droits iiijustes de sou vilain, les prend au peril de son Ame ” (Beaumanoir). 
These humble practical rules might be all the more necessary for those who looked on 
outward family duties as vulgar, and obstructions to spuitual contemplation. (Maurice, 
Unity ^ 587.) How different this from ovhi vpo^eXay SovAois 'AptcrroreAif^ cZa iror** (Clem. 
Alex. Stroriu iii. 12, § 84.) 

* iv. 1 — 0. ^ iv. 8, Jeff, lya yi-utrc ra rrepl (A, B, D, F, G). 

Ver. 10, «rwatx>taAu»T<K. Properly, “ a fellow-captive taken in war.” So of Ei>aphi^s 
(Pliilein. 23), Andronicus, Junifis (Rom. xvi. 7.) In none of these cases can wo tell the 
exact allusion, or whether the word is literal or metanhoncal. 

^ Barnabas was perhaps dead, and thus Mark would bo free. Paul seems to have bad 
a little misgiving about his reception. 

^ Perhajw Paul’s insight into character is shown by his somewhat ominous silenoo 
about Demas. (2 Tim. iv. 10.) 

** Ver. 15, avTuii* (h.A,C): avTrjK (B, X^achin.) : ou&rov (F, O, K, Ac.). 

7 r^v tK AaoSiKtiof, “written to Laodicea and coming to them from Thrace.” Con- 
stmetio praeg^ans. (lirif/ Greek Syntax^ § 89; Winer, § Ixvi. 6.) There can be little 
doubt that this was the Epistle to the “ Ephesians.” The apocryphal Epistle to Laodicea 
is a miserable cento. (See Lightfoot, CoL 340 — 366 ; Westwtt, Gawnu p. 542.) 

^ Archippus is believed to be a son of Philemon, and chief preabyter of Laodicea, 
If so, Tychicus would see him on his way to Coloasse. It is at least curious that the 
lukewarmness, the lack of seal which seems here to be gently rebuked, is the distinguishing 
character of the Laodicean Church, as represented by its “ angel ” in Rev. iii 15. (TVench, 
Seven Churehett 180.) 

^ This shorter form it oharacteristio of Paul’s later Epistles— i| 2 Tim., Tit, 
The longer form U found in all up to this date. 
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the Churches of flio Lyons. The followers of Baur in Gi^rinany, and 
of Renan in Franco, have tried to represent that St. Paul’s teaching in Asia 
was followed by a I'eactioii in which his name was calumniated and his 
doctrines ignored. The theory is very dubious. The doctrines and the 
wamings of [St. John to the Seven Churches are closely analogous to, 
sometimes almost verbally identical with, those of St. Paul ; and the essence 
of the teaching of both Apostles on all the most important aspects of 
Christianity is almost exactly the same. An untenable inference has been 
drawn from the supposed silence of Papias about St. Paul, so far ns we can 
judge from the references of Eusebius. It was the object of Paj^ias to collect 
traditional testimonies from various Apostles and disciples, and of those St. 
Paul could not have been one. Papias was Bishop of Hierapolis, in which 
St. Paul may never have set his foot. Even if ho did, his visit was brief, and 
had taken place long before Papias wrote, whereas after the destruction 
of Jerusalem St. John resided for many years at Ephesus, and there were 
gathered around him Andrew, Philip, Aristion, and others who had known the 
Lord. These were the authorities to Avhicli Papias referred for Ids somewhat 
loose and credulous traditions, and ho may have quoted St. Paul, just 
as Polycarp does, without its at all occurring to Eusebius to mention the fact. 
Not only is there no proof of a general apostasy from Pauline pnnciples, but 
in the decrees of the Council held at Laodicea about the middle of the fourth 
century, we read the very same wamings against angololatry, Judaism, and 
Oriental speculation, which find a place in these Epistles of the Captivity. 
Colossae itself — ^liable as it was to constant carthqimkos, which were rendered 
more ruinous by the peculiarities of the Lyens with its petrifying waters 
— was gradually deserted, and the churches of Asia finally perished 
under the withering blight of Islam with its cruelties, its degradation, 
and its neglect. 


CHAPTER L. 

ST. PAUL AND ONESIMUS. 

‘*Qua.si vero curent divina do sorvis!” — M acrob. Sat. i. 11. 

“ In servos superbissimi, crudelissimi, contumelioaissimi aumus.*' — Sen. Up. xlvii. 
“ Aequalitas naturae et fidci potior cat quam differentia statuum.” — He.voel. 

** Through the vista of history we see slavery and its Pagan theory of two 
races faU before the holy word of Jesus, * All men are the c^dron of God.* — 
IMazzini, Works, vi. 99. 

‘‘ ‘ The story is too rare to be true.’ Christian faith has answered that. * It is 
too suggestive to bo true.* Christian scienoc has answered that.*’— Lange, ApostoL 
Zeitalt. i. 134. 

In the Epistle to the Colossians St. Paul had sent no greeting to Philemon— 
who was a prominent member of that Church— because ho purposed to write 
him a separate letter. A man like St. Paul, whose large and loving heart had 
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won for him so many deeply-attached friends, must have ofi^n commnnicated 
with tliem by brief letters, but the Epistle to Philemon is the only private 
letter of this correspondence which has been preserved for us — the only private 
letter in the canon of the New Testament, with the exception of the brief 
letter of St. John to the well-beloved Gains.' We cannot but regret the loss. 
Hundreds of letters of Cicero, of Seneca, and of Pliny, have come down to ns, 
and, though some of them are models of grace and eloquence, how gladly 
would wo resign them all for even one or two of those written by the Apostle t 
In style, indeed, his letter is quite careless and unpolished ; but whereas the 
letters of the great Romans, with all their literary skill and finish, often leave 
on us an involuntary impression of the vanity, the insincerity, even in some 
instances the entire moral instability of their writers, on the other hand, this 
])rief letter of St. Paul reveals to us yet another glimpse of a character worthy 
of the very noblest utterances which we find in his other Epistles. These few 
lines, at once so warmhearted and so dignified, which theological bigotry was 
once inclined to despise as insignificant, express principles of etemid ap- 
plicability which even down to the latest times have had no small infiuence in 
the development of the world’s history. With all the slightness of its texture, 
and the comparative triviality of the occasion which called it forth, the letter 
is yet a model of tact, of sympathy, and of high moral nobleness. This little 
“ idyl of the progress of Christianity ” ^ shows that under the worn and 
ragged gabardine of the wandering missionary there beat the heart of a true 
gentleman, whoso high-bred manners would have done honour to any court. ^ 

We have seen that during his imprisonment St. Paul was, by “ that unseen 
Providence which men nickname Chance,*’ brought into contact with a 
runaway slave from Coloss®, whose name was Onesimus, or “Profitable.” He 
liad fled to Rome — to Romo, the common sentina of the world* — ^to hide 
himself from the consequences of crimes for which a heathen master might 
without compunction liave consigned him to the ergashdum or the cross ; and 
in the basement of one of the huge Roman insulae, or in the hovel of some 
follow-child of vice and misery in tliat seething mass of human wretchedness 
which weltered like gathered scum on the fringe of the glittering tide of 
civilisation, lie was more secure than anywhere else of remaining undetected. 
What it was that rescued him from the degradations which were the sole 
possible outcome of such an ill-begun career we cannot tell. He would soon 
exhaust what ho had stolon from his master; and as Rome was full to over- 
flowing of slaves and idlers— as the openings for an honest maintenance even 
in the barest poverty were few— it is bard to see what resource was left to 

' The “ elect lady ” of 2 John i. 1 is believed to be, not an individual, but a Church. 

“ Davies. 

^ Even Baur seems to blush for the necessity which made him declare this Bpistfe 
f«})uriou8. He only does so because it is more or less involved with the other three, and 
stands or falls with them. “\Vhat has critidsm to do with this ^ort, attractive, 
friendly, and fi^eful letter, inspired as it is by the noblest Christian feelingi and iriuch 
has never yet boon touched by the breath of suspicion?” (Pawl, ii 80.) 

* SaU, Caf, XXX vil. 5, 
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him except a life of villany. Porhaj)s in this condition he was mot by his 
fellow- Colossian, Epapliras, who as a Presbyter of Colossas would bo well 
known tn PJnleinon. Perhaps Aristarchus, or any other of those who had 
been St. Paul's companions at Ephesus, had come across him, and recognised 
him as liaviug been in attendance on Philemon at tlio time of his conversion 
by St. Paul. Perliaps he had himself boon present at some of those daily 
addresses and discussions in the school of Tyraniims, which, though at the 
time they had not touched lus heart, had at the least 8ho^vn him the noblo 
nature of the speaker, and revealed to the instinctive sense of one who 
belonged to an oppressed class, the presence of a soul which could sympathise 
with the suffering. How this may have been wo do not know, but wo do 
know that his hopes were not deceived. Tlie Apostle received him kindly, 
sympathetically, even tenderly. The Rabbis said, “ It is forbidden to teacli a 
slave the Law.”^ “As though Heaven cared for slaves! said the ordinary 
Pagan, with a sneer.^ Not so thought St. Paul. In Chi’istianity there is 
nothing esoteric, nothing exclusive. Onesimus became a Christian. The 
heai*t which was hard as a diamond against Pharisaism and tyranny, w^as yet 
tender as a mother's towai*ds sorrow and rei>entant sin. Paul had learnt in 
the school of Him who suffered the penitent harlot to wash His feet wdth her 
tears and wipe them with the hair of her head ; of Him who had said to the 
conneted adulteress, “ Neither do I condemn thee ; go, and sin no more.” 
Paul in no wise shared the anti-Christian respect of persons which made some 
people in St. Jerome’s days ^ argue that it was beneath his dignity to trouble 
himself about a runaway slave. He understood bettor than the Fathers that 
the religion of Christ is the Magna Charta of humanity. The drag-net of His 
“ fishers of men ” was dropped to the very depths of the social sea. Hero w'as 
one whose position was the lowest that could bo conceived. Ho was a slave ; 
a slave of the coimtry wdioso slaves were regarded as the worst there were ; a 
slave who had first robbed a kind master, and then run away from liim ; a 
slave at whom current proverbs pointed as exceptionally worthless,^ amenablo 
only to blows, and none the better even for them.^ In a word, ho was a 
slave; a Phrygian slave; a thievish Asiatic runaway slave, Arlio had no 
recognised rights, and towards whom no one had any recognised duties. Ho 
was a mere “live chattel;”® a mere “implement with a voice a tiling 
which had no rights, and towards which there were no duties. But St. Paul 
converted him, and the slave became a Christian, a brother beloved and 
serviceable, an heir of immortality, a son of the kingdom, one of a royal 
generation, of a holy priesthood. The satirist Persius speaks with utter scorn 
of the rapid process by which a slave became a freeman and a citizen; 

1 KeMhoth, f. 28, 1. 

I Macrob. Saturn, IL The better Stoics furnish a noblo exception to this tone. 

^InEp,adPhaem, 

^ My<r«v €<r>^TOT. Menand. Androg. 7 ; Plat. Theael. 209, B. 

* Cic. pro Place, 27 . * Arist. P(A, i. 4, ifnipvxov Sfryavop. 

" YBxtOf dePe Pu^. i, 17, “ Instrumenti genus , , . vocalo.” 
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** There stauds Bama — a i woponny etablo-buy, and a pilfering scoundrel ; the 
Praetor touches him with his wand, and twirls him round, and 

“ Momento turbinis, exit 

Marcus Bama ! . . . . Pupae ! Marco sjxjndcntc recusas 
Crodere tu nummos ? Marco sub judico pallcs ? ” ^ 

But the difiForcnco between Daina the worthless drudge aud Marcus Dama th? 
prosuiuably worthy citizen was al)solutely infinitesimal compared to the real 
and unsurpassable difference which separated Onesimus the good-for-nothing 
Phrygian fugitive from Onesimus the brother faithful and beloved. 

Aud thus the Epistle to Philemon becomes the practical manifesto of 
Christianity against the horrors and iniquities of ancient and modem slavery.^ 
From the very nature of the Christian Church — from the fact that it was a 
kingdom not of this world ” — it could not be revolutionary. It was never 
meant to prevail by physical riolence, or to bo promulgated by the sword. It 
was the revelation of eternal principles, not the elaboration of practical details. 
It did not interfere, or attempt to interfere, wnth the facts of the establishe<l 
order. Had it done so it must have perished in tho storm of excitement 
wliich it would have inevitably raised. In revealing tmth, in i^rotesting 
iigainst crime, it insured its own ultimate yet silent victor}^ It knew that 
wliero the Spirit of tho Lord is there is liberty. It was loyal to the powers 
that be. It raised no voice, and refused no tribute even to a Gains or a Xero. 
It did not denounce slavery, and preached no fatal and futile servile war. It 
did not inflame its Oncsimi to play the i)arts of an Eunus or an Artemio. Yet 
it inspired a sense of freedom which has been in all ages the most invincible foe 
to tyranny, and it proclaimed a divine equality and brotherhood, which while 
it loft untouched tho ordinary social distinctions, left slavery imj)08sible to 
enlightened Christian lauds.^ 

This delicate relation to the exbting structure of society is admirably 
illustrated by tho Letter to Philemon. Tho tension always pi*oduced by tho 
existence of a slave })opulation, vastly preix>nderant in numbers, was at thnf 
inomeiit exceptionally felt. Less than two years before St. Paul >vroto t( 


* Pers. SaL v. 76 80. 

2 “ Omnia in senuim licent'’ {.Sen. Cfnn, i. 18). For an only too vinil sketch of what 
those horrors and iniquities were, see Bollinger, Judentfi, ti. IlritU nih. ix. 1, 2 ; Wullon, 
Hist, dc VEsclamgt datis V Antiquite. The difference between the wisdom whicli is of the 
World and the wisdom which is of Ciod may be men.sured by tho difference between the 
Kpistle to PliUemon and the sentiments of heathens even so enlightened as Aiistotle 
{Polit. i. 3 ; EUi, Nk, vdii. 13) aud Plato {l^g. vi. 777, seq. ; jBrp. viii. 549). The differ- 
ence between Christian morals and those of even such Pagans as passed for very moilels 
of virtue may be estimated by oomiiariiig the advice of St. Paul to Christian masters, 
and tho detestable greed and cinielty of the elder Cato in his treatment of his slaves 
(Pint. Cat, MuJ. X. 21; Plin. U. N, xviii. 8. 3). See too Plautus, passim; Sec. 

xlvii. ; Juv. Sat. vi. 219, scq. ; Tac. Ann, xiv. 42 — 46; and Plut. ApojpKthegm, vL 
778 (the story of Vedius PolUo). 

^ On the relation of Christianity to slavery see Ij©cky, Hist, of RationalUm^ ii. 258 ; 
Troplong, De V Influence du Christ sur It Droit civd^ Ac. ; Gold. Smith, Does the 
taticlion American Slavergt Do Broglie. VEglise et VEmp, vi. 498, seq, ; i. 162, 306; 
Wallon, De VEsdavagt^ ii. adjin,^ Ac, Tne feeling is indicaUKl in Rev, xviiL 13i» 

O O 
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Pliilemon, a Cousnlar, a Pi-ssfecfc of tbo city, named Pedanius Secundus, had 
been murdered by a slave under circumstances of infamy which cliaractorised. 
that entire epoch. In spite of the pity of tlio people, tlio Senate had decided 
that the old ruthless law, re-established by the Silanian decree under 
Augustus, sliould be carried out, and the entire familia of slaves bo put 
to death. Regardless of the menaces of the populace, Nero ordered the 
sentence to be executed by military force, and four hundred human beings of 
every ago iuid of both sexes had been led through lines of soldiers to their 
slaughter in spite of the indubitable innoccuco of the vast majority. This 
horrible event, together with the thrilling debate to which it had given rise in 
the Senate, had made the subject of slavery a “ burning question at Ronus 
and deepened the genenal feeling which had long found proverbial expression, 
that “the more slaves the more enemies.” In that memorable debate, it had 
been assorted by C. Cassius Longinus that the only way in which the rich 
could live in Romo — few amid multitudes, safe amid the terrified, or, at the 
worst, not unavenged among the guilt}"— would bo by a rigid adherence to the 
old and sanguinary law. 

Such then, was the state of things in which St. Paul sat down to write his 
letter of intercession for the Phrygian runaway. He could not denounco 
slavery ; he coidd not even emancipate Onesimus ; but just as Moses, “ because 
of the hardness of your hcaids,”^ could not overthrow the lex talionis, or 
polygamy, or the existence of blood-feuds, but rendered them as nugatory as 
possible, and robbed them as far as ho could of their fatal sting, by controlling 
and modifying influences, so St. Paul established the truths that rendered 
slavery endurable, and raised the slave to a dignity which made emancipation 
itself seem but a secondary and oven trivial thing. A blow was stnick at tho 
very root of slavery when our Lord said, “Ye all are brethren.” In a 
Christian commimity a slave might be a “ bishop,” and his master only a 
cjitechumen ; and St. Paul writes to bid tho Corinthians pay duo respect and 
subjection to tho household of Ste2>hanas, though %omo of tho Corinthians 
were j)eo2)le of good jmsition, and these were slaves.-^ Onesimus repaid by 
gratitude, by affection, by active and cherished services to tho aged i>risoner, 
tho inestimable boon of his deliverance from moral and spiritual death. 
Gladly would St. Paul, with so much to try him, with so few to tend him, liave 
retained this warm-hearted youth about his person, — one whoso qualities, 
however much they may have been }x?rvcrted and led astray, were so naturally 
sweet and amiable, that St. Paul feels for him all tho affection of a fatlicr 
towards a son.'^ And had ho retained him, he felt sure that Philemon would 
not only have pardoned the liberty, but would oven have rejoiced that one over 
whom he had some claim should discharge some of those kindly duties to the 

^ Matt. xix. 8. ® See Hausitith, Neut Zcit{/. ii. 405. 

* It ia not said in so many words that Onesimus was young, but the language used 
resi>ecting him seems clearly to show that this was the case (Philem. 10, 12, Ac.). The 
expression <rn\6.yxv(h hh- the Litin viscera^ is used of sons— oi iroKfies vakirsya KiyovTM 
(Artemid. Omirwr, i, 44 ; of. v, 57). 
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Apohtlo Jii 1113 afiliciion which ho himself was unable to render.^ But Paul 
was too much of a gentleman ^ to presume on the kindness of even a beloved 
convert. And besides this, a fault had been committed, and had not yet been 
condoned. It was necessary to show by example that, wliere it was possible, 
restitution should follow repentance, and iliat he who liad been guilty of a 
great wrong should not be irregularly shielded from its legitimate conse- 
cpicnces. Hod Philemon been a heathen, to send Oncsimns to liim would have 
been to consign tbo poor slave to certain toH ure, to possible crucifixion.^ Ho 
would, to a certainty, liave become benecfoi*1h a “branded runaway,” a 
or have been turned into the slave-prison to work in cliains. But 
Philemon was a Cbristian, and the “ Gospel of Christ, by Christianising the 
master, emancipated the slave.” ^ Paul felt quite sure that ho was sending 
baek the ininaway — who had become liis dear son, and from whom ho could not 
])ai*t without a violent 'wrench — to forgiveness, to considerate kindness, in all 
probability to future freedom; and at any rate right was right, and be felt that 
lie ought not to sliniik from the personal sacnfico of parting with him. Ho 
therefore scut liim back under the kind care of Tychicus. and — happily for ns 
— with a “ commendatory Epistle,” which even Baur apologises for rejecting, 
and which all tlie world lias valued and admired,*'* It has been compared by 
Grotius and others with the graceful and touching letter written by the 
younger Pliny to his friend Sabiniauus to intercede for an offending freedman, 
who with many tears and entreaties bad besouglit bis aid, That exquisitely 
natural and beautifully- writ ton letter does wdit both to Pliny's licart and to 
liis licad, and yet polislicd as it is in style, wliile St. Paul’s is written with a 
sort of noble carelessness of expression, it stands for beauty and value far 
below tlie letter to Philemon. In the first place, it is for a young freeelmau 
who had been deeply beloved, and not for a runaway slave. In the next place, 
it is 23urely individual, and wholly wanting in the large divine principle which 
underlies the letter 6i St, Paub And there are other marked differences. 
Paul has no doubt whatever about the future good conduct of Oncsimus ; but 


‘ IMiilem. 13, Ira virkp <rou fioi Biaxovri. It is unlikely that here implies religious 

ttiisistjmco. 

- Many writers have felt that no word but “gentleman,” in its old and tniest sense, 
is suitable to dcscril>e the character which this letter reveals. (Stanley, Cor. 391 ; Newman, 
Sfrm. vn Various Occ(uiom^ 133.) “The only fit commentator on Paul was Luther— 
not by any means such a gentleman as the Ai>o8tle was, but almost as great % genius ” 
(Coleridge, Table 2'alk). 

^ Juv. Sat. vi. 219; Plin. ix. 21, “Ne torseris ilium.” 

'* SoaTrertf^ eVriyfitVo? (Ar. .At, 759), (Becker, CkarikleSf p. 370.) 

* Wordsworth. 

* liaur’s rejection of it is founded on un-Pauline expressions— ?.<?., expressions which 
only occur in other Epistles which he rejects ; on the assertion that the circumstiiuces are 
improbable ; and that the word crTrXay;^m— -which he admits to be Pauline, and which 
might, ho says, have occurred twice — is used three times ! The Epistle is therefore to 
him an Embryo eina' ChHstliehcn Dichtung.^^ AdmisH risum teneatis f The “ Vorv^uirf 
dcr Hyi>orkritik, eines iibertriebenen Misstrnueus, einer alles angreifenden Zweifclsucht '* 
is, however, one which applies not only to his criticism of this ^>istlc, but to much of 
his general method ; only m this instance, as Wiesinger says, it is not only Hypa'krUii 
but Unkritik. 

0 0 2 
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Pliny tliiuks that the young frecdman may offend again. Pliny assumes that 
Sabinianus is and will bo angry; Paul has no such fear about Philemon. 
Paul pleads on the broad ground of Humanity redeemed in Christ; Pliny 
pleads the youth aud the tears of the frecdman, and the affection which his 
master had once felt for him. Paul docs not think it necessary to ask 
Philemon to spare punishment ; Pliny lias to beg his friend not to use torture. 
Paul has no reproaches for Oncsimus ; Pliny severely scolded his young 
suppliant, and told him — without meaning to keep liis word — that he should 
never intercede for him again. The letter of Pliny is the letter of an cxcelhmt 
Pagan; but the differences which seiiarate the Pagan from the Clinstian stand 
out in every line.' 


CHAPTER LI. 

THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 

“ Servi sunt ? immo conservi.'” — S en. 

“ Evangolico dccorc conscripta cst.” — J eu. 

“ Epistola familiaris, mire dartTos suinmac siipientiao praehitura specimen.” — 

B ENGEL. 

“ Ita modesto et suppliciter pro infimo hominc so dimittit ut vix alibi uscpuim 
magis ad vivum sit expressa ingenii ejus niansuotudo.” — C alvin. 

“Paul, a prisoner of Christ Jesus, and Tiniotliy the hrotluT, to Philemon, our 
beloved and fcllow-Trorkcr, and to Apphia the sister, and to Archippiis our fellow- 
soldier, and to the Church in thy house ; giuce to you, and pe<ace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“I thank my God always, making mention of thee in my prayers — he;iring thy 
love, and the faith thou hast towards the Lord .Tosus and unto all the saints ^ — that 
the kindly exercise of thy faith may become effectual, in the full knowledge of eveiy 
blessing we possess, unto Cluist’s glory. For 1 had much joy and consolation in 
thy love, because the hearts of the saints have been refreshed by thee, brotlier. 

“ Although, then, I feel much confidence iu Clirist to enjoin uj^on thee what is 
fitting, yet 1 rather entreat thee for love’s sake, being such an one as I’aul the aged,* 
and at this moment also a prisoner of Christ Jesus. I entreat thee about my ( hild, 
whom I begot in my bonds — Oncsimus— once to theo the reverse of his name — profit- 

* A translation of Pliny’s letter will be found in Excursus XXIII. (Fp. ix. 21.) 

2 Tlie reading is uncci-tain, but tt, A, D, E, F, G (B is here deficient) read dSe\(p^, and 
we judge from Theodore of IHopsuestia that dyav^Tr) may in his age, and perhaps in the 
AfK^Btle's, have given rise to coarse remarks from course minds. 

^ Ver. 5, xrpiK . . . fi?. 

^ Ver. 9, TotovTos wt' w? is not unclassical, as Meyer asserts. (See instances in Light- 
foot, Col., j). 404.) St. Paul must at this time have been sixtj’ years old, and pcoide of 
that age, particularly when they have been battered, as ho had been, by all the storms 
of life, naturally speak of themselves as old. I cannot think that this means “an ambas- 
sador ’ (Eph. vi. 20). To say nothing of the fact that the reading is not 

npttrpevnfist and allowing that the two might often have been confused (just as, indeed, 
irpearpift and irptfrptxn^^ interchange the meanings of their plurals), yet would Paul havo 
said “an ambassador” without saying of whom? 
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laws* not 'profitable,’ and no Christian, but now truly profitable ^ and a good 
Christian — whom I send back to thoe. Him that is the son of my bowels,® whom I 
should have preferred to rohiin about my own p^erson that he may on thy behalf 
minister to mo in the bonds of the Gospel — but without thy opinion I decided to di 
nothing, that thy kindly deed may not bo a matter of compulsion, but voluntary 
For perhaps on this acw>mit ho wjis parted for a season, that thou mayst have him 
back for over, no longer as a slave, but above a sLive, a brother beloved, especially 
to mo, but how far more to Ihec, both naturally and spiritually. If, then, thou 
boldest mo as a comrade, receive him like myself. But if he wronged thee in any 
respect, or is in thy debt, set that down to me. I Paul write it with ray own hand, 
I will repay it '* — not to say to thee that thou ow'cst me even thyself besides. Yes, 
orother, may I ‘ profit * by thee in the Lord.® Befresh my heart in Christ. Con- 
fiding in thy compliance I write to thee, knowing that even more than I say thou 
wilt do. But further than this, prepare for me a lodging, for I hope tliat by means 
of your prayers I shall bo granted to you. 

“ There salute thee Epaphras, my fellow’-i>n.soner in Cliri.st Jv .sus, Marcus, Aris- 
tai chus, Demas, Tiuko, my fellow-labourers. 

“ The grace of the Tiord Jesus Christ be with the spiiit of you and yours.” ® 

' axp. Litotes; erat enim noxius (Bengel). 

2 Ver. 11. There seems here, as Baur acutely observes, to be a double paronomasia, 
wliich I have endeavoured to indicate. For xp«<rrb? and Xpijcn-oc were confused with each 
otlier, and tlie Christians did not dislike this. ’Eie toO itanTyopoup-eVoi- Vjinun' okoVoto? 
XpijOTToraTot VTTopxo^f;' tipat irariTyopov/xcda rbi' ie piiatc<rd<u ow SiKOioy 

(Justin, Apol, i. 4). (Tert. Apot. 3.) SuprOf p. 1G9. 

® “Sou of my bowels, Anselm !” (Browning, TAe Bishops s Tomb.) SirXayxm = cor- 
cuhnn, “my very heart;'* “the very eyes of me;” CV^m. The elliptic form of the 
Kcntcnce, so chai'acteristic of St. Paul, U filled up in some MSS. by 5c avrov, rovreini 
ra epa <nrAayxP<x rrpoixKaPov. 

^ ’Arri yp<mfiariov (a bond) r»}i'5e itar«x* itriaroX^v' va<ray ovttjk yfypa^ (Theodoret). Some 
have supposed that Paul here took the pen from the amanuensis, and that this is the 
only autograph sentence. Oosterzee, &c., treat this as “a good-humoured jest and 
others think it unlike the delicacy whicli never once reminds the Judaisera of the ckaluka 
which St. Paul hod toiled to raise. But a slave was valuable, and something in the 
character of Pliilemon may have led to the remark. Bengel rightly says, “ Vinctus 
scribit serio,” as a father ]>ays the debts of his son. Schrader, Lardner, Bleel^ Hackett 
regard it as “ no better than calumny” to say that Onc^imus had stolen anything. 

Ver. 20, ivainijv. “ I send you back an Onesimus now worthy of his name ; will 
you be my Onesimus?” It is vain for critics to jirotest against these plays on names. 
They liavc been prevalent in all agc.s, and in all writers, and in all countries, as I have 
show'n by multitudes of instances in Chapters on Language, ch. xxii. As a parallel to 
this play on OncBimus, compare "Whitofiehrs personal ap]i)eal to the comedian Shuter, 
who had often idayed the character of Kainble— “ .fVud thou, ixK>r Bamble, who hast so 
often rambled from Him .... Oh, end thy ramblings and come to Jesus.” 

^ l*aul lind been trained as a Kabbi. To see what Christianity had taught him we 
have only to compare his teachings with those of his former masters. Contrast, for 
instance, the Rabbinic conception of a slave writh that tender estimate of hiunan worth 
— that high conception of the dignity of man as man — which stands out so beautifully 
in this brief letter. The Rabbis taught that on the death of a slave, whether male or 
female — and even of a Hebrew slave — the benediction was not to be repeated for the 
mourners, nor condolence offered to them. It hapi>ened that on one occasion a female 
slave of Rabbi Eliezer died, and when his disciples came to condole with him he retired 
from them from room to room, from u|>])er chamber to hall, till at last be said to them, 
“I thought you would feel the effects of tepid water, but you are proof even against hot 
w ater. Have I not taught you that these signs of respect are not to be paid at the death 
of slaves?” “ What, then,’’ asked the disciples, “are pupUs on such occasions to say to 
their masters?” “The same as is said when their oxen and asses die,” answered the 
Rabbi— “ May the Lonl replenish thy loss.” They were not even to bo mourned for by 
their masters ; Kabbi Jose only pennitted a master to say— ** Aln^ a good and faithfid 
man, and one who lived by hia labour ! ” But even this wras objectea to as being too 
milch [Bcrachdthf f, 16, 2 ; Maimonides, ffilek, Aral.^ § 12 ; MaL 12), 
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When Pliny interceded with Sabinianns for the offending froedman, he 
waa able to wi*ito shortly afterwards, “ You have done well in receiving back 
your freedman to your house and heart. This will give you pleasure, as it 
certainly gives nio pleasure; fii*st, because it shows mo your self-control, and 
secondly, because you esteem mo sufficiently to yield to my authority, and 
make a concession to my entreaties.” What was the issue of St. Paul’s letter 
wo are not told, but we may feel quite sure that the confidence of one who 
was so skilful a reader of liuman character was not misplaced ; that Philemon 
received his slave as kindly as Sabinianns received his freedman ; that ho for- 
gave him, and not merely took him into favour, but did what St. Paul does 
not ask, but evidently desired, namely, set him froe.^ We may bo sure, too, 
that if St. Paul was ever able to carry out his intended visit to Oolossce, it was 
no mere “lodging” that Philemon prepared for him, but a homo under his 
ouui and Appliia’s roof, where they and the somewliat slack Archippus, and 
the Church that assembled in their house, might enjoy his beloved sociely, and 
profit by his immortal words. 


CHAPTER LII. 

THE EPISTLE TO “THE EPHESIANS.” 

Tr7 'EKK\r}(rl(j. rr) a^io/jLaKapTariprr} ova-y iv r7)S Aalas. — luXAT. ad F.pli. i. 

“KuUa Epistoka Pauli tanta habet my.stevia tarn icconditis sensibus iuvobita.” — 
Jek. in Eph: iii. 

(Twjxa Ka) tv irvtvpa. — El'ir. iv. 4. 

The polemical speciality of the Epistle to the Colossians, compared with 
the far more magnificent generality of the great truths which occupy the 
earlier chapters of the Epistle to “ the Ex3hesian8,” ^ seems (as wo have already 

^ The ecclesiastical traditions about Philemon’s episcopate, martyrdom, Ac., are too 
late and worthless to deserve mention ; and the same may be said of those lespocthig 
Onesimus. As far as dates are concerned, he might be the Oncsimus, Bishop of Ephesus, 
mentioned forty- four yem’s later by St. Ignatius, A postscript in two MSS. says that lie 
was martyred at Romo by having his legs broken on the rack. 

2 That the Epistle was meant for the Ephesians, avdong others, is generally admitte<l, 
and Alford points out the suitableness of “the Einstle of the grace of God ” to a church 
where Paul had specially preached “ the Gospel of the grace of God” (Acts xx. 32). 
And the pathetic appeal contained in the words 6 (iii. 1 ; iv. 1) would come home 

to those who had heard the prophecy of Acts xx. 22. Other points of parallel between 
tins Epistle and that to the Ephesian elders are the rare use of jSovA^ (i. 11 ; Acts xx. 27). 
of TrfpiTroiT)'ri5 (i. 14 ; cf. Acts XX. 28), and of KkripovonCa (i, 14, 18 ; v. 5 ; Acts xx. 32 ; ami 
Maurice, Unity, 512—514). But without goi^ at length into the often-repeated argu- 
ment, the mere surface-plienomena of the Epistle — not by any means the mere omission 
of salutations, and of the name of Timothy — ^but the want of intimacy and speciality, 
the generality of the thanksgiving, the absence of the word “ brethren ’* (see vi. 10), the 
dwtance, so to speak, in the entire tone of address, together with the twice-repeated elye 
(iii. 2 ; iy. 21), and the constrained absence of strong personal appeal in iii. 2—4, would 
alone be inexplicable, even if there were no external g^rounds for doubting the authenticity 
of the words iv But when we find these words omitted for no conceivable reason 

in Hf B, and know, on the testimony of Basil, that he had been traditionally informed of 
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uuserved) to furniKli a deciflive proof that tho latter, to some extent, sprang 
out of the fonner, and that it was written hccauee tho Apostle desired to 
utilise the dox>arture of Tychicus with the letter which had been evoked by 
tho lieresics of Colossm. 

Of tho gemniioiiess of the Ei)ist!e, in sx>itc of all the arguments which have 
been bronglit against it, I cannot entertain tho sliadow of a doubt. I examine 
tho question wiiliout any conscious bias. If tho arguments against its Paulino 
authorship ai)peared valid, I am aware of no prepossession which would lead 
mo to struggle against their force, nor would the deepest truths of tho Epistlo 
ax)pear to mo tho less profound or sacred from the fact that tradition had erred 
in assigning its authorship.' 

To the arguments which endeavoured to show that the Phaedo had not 
been written by Plato it was thought almost suflScient to reply — 

el nXtlTfitfV ou ypdtj/f Svuf lyivQvro nxdrMyes. 

Certainly if St. Paul did not wnte the Ejnstle to tho Ephesians,” there must. 
l]a\ c been two St. Pauls. Baur speaks contemptuously of such an objection ; ^ 
but can any one seriously believe that a forger capable of producing tho 
Ex)istlo to tho Ephesians could liavo lived and died unheard of among tho 
holy, but otherwise very ordinary, men and mediocre writers who attracted 
notice in tho Church of tho first century ? It is true that Do Wette, and his 
followers, treat the Ex)istlo de liaut cn has as a verbose and colourless repro- 
duction, quite inferior to St. Paul’s gouuiiie writings, and marked by poverty 
of ideas and rodundanco of words. We can only reply that this is a matter of 
ta.sto. Tho colour rod makes no impression ou the colour-blind ; and to some 
readers tliis Epistle has seemed as Utile colourless as is the body of heaven in 

their omission, and found them omitted, tV roU iraXaioU ray ayTiypd^v, as also did Marcion, 
Tertulliaii, and Jerome, we are led to the unhesitating conclusion that the letter was not 
addressed exclusively to the Ephesuins. The view which regards it as an encyclical, sent, 
among other idaces, to Laodicea, is highly probable (Col. iv. 16). In Eph. vi 21, cal 
v/xtU is most easily expUcable, on the 8upi>osition that the letter was to go to different 
cities. In any case, the absence of greetings, Ae., is a clear mark of genuineness, for a 
forger would certainly have put them in. The Epistle is by no means deficient in external 
evidence. Irenaeus {Hacr. v. 2, 3), Clement of Alexan^lria [Strom, iv. 8), Polycarp [ad 
Phil, i., xii.), Tertullian [adv. Marc. v. 1, 17), and perhaps even Ignatius [ad Eph. vL), 
have eitlier quoted or alluded to it ; and it is mentioned in tlie Muratorian Canon. Im- 
pugners of its authenticity must account for its wide and early acceptance, no less than 
for the difficulty of its forgery. It is a simple fact that the Iq>istle was accepted as 
uiKjiicstionahly Pauline from the days of Ignatius to those of Schleiornnicher. llenaii 
sums up the ohjections to its authenticity under the heads of (i.) Recurrent phrases and 
uTTaf Afyo/u ra *, (ii.) style Weak, diffused, embarrassed ; (iii.) traces of advanced Gnosticism ; 
(iv.) developed conception of the Church as a living organism ; (v.) un-PauUne exegesis ; 
(vi.) the expression **lioly Apostles;” (vii) un-Pauline views of mairiage. I hojie to 
show that tliese objections are untenable. 

^ That tho Epistle to the Hebrews was not written by the Apostle is now almost 
universally believed, yet this conviction has never led tho Church to underrate its valus 
as a part of the sacred canon of the New Testament Scrii^turcs. 

- Paul. ii. 2. 

* Dr. Davidson, Intiod. ii. 388. In his earlier edition, Dr. Davidson thought 
‘^notliing more gr(»undle8s ” tlian such nssei-tions, and be then said, ** The language i» 
rich and copioii*;, luit it is overjnvbore pregnant with monniu!;.” (^:va Gloag, 
p. 313 .) 
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its clearness. Chrysostom — ^no bad judge surely of stylo and rhetoric — spoke 
of the lofty sublimity of its sentiments. Theophylact dwells on the same 
characteristics as suitable to the Ephesians. Grotius says St. Paul here 
equals the sublimity of his thoughts with words more sublime than any Imman 
tongue has ever uttered. Lutlier reckoned it among the noblest books of tlio 
New Testament. Witsius calls it a divine Epistle glowing with the flame of 
Christian love, and the splendour of holy light, and flowing witli fountains of 
liriug water. Coleridge said of it, ** In tins, the divinest composition of man, 
is every doctrine of Christianity: first, those doctrines peculiar to Cliria- 
tianity ; and secondly, tlioso precepts common to it with natural religion.’’ 
Lastly, Alford calls it ‘‘ ilie greatest and most lieavenly work of one wliose 
very imagination is peopled with things in the heavens, and even his 
fancy rapt into the visions of God.” Pfleiderer, though he rejects the 
genuineness of the Epistle, yet says that “ of all the forms wliich Pauliiiism 
went through in the course of its transition to Catholicism, that of tlio 
Epistle to the Ephesians is the most developed and the richest in dogma.” 

The close resemblance in expression, and in many of the thoughts, to 
tlie Epistle to the Colossians, when combined with the radical differences ' 
wliich separate the two Epistles, appears to me an absolutely irresistible 
proof in favour of the authenticity of both, even if the external evidence 
were weaker than it is. Roughly speaking, we may say that the style 
of Colossians shows a rich brevity ; ” that of Ephesians a diffuser fulness. 
Colossians is definite and logical; Ephesians is lyrical and Asiatic. In 
Colossians, St. Paul has the error more prominently in view ; in Ephesians 
he has the coimteracting truth. In Colossians ho is the soldier; in Ephe- 
sians the builder. In Colossians ho is arguing against a vain and deceitful 
philosophy; in Ephesians he is revealing a heavenly wnsdora. Colossians 
is “ liis caution, his argument, his process, and his work-day toil ; ” Ephe- 
sians is instruction passing into prayer, a creed soaring into the loftiest of 
Evangelic P.salms. Alike the differences and the resemblances are stamped 
with an individuality of stylo which is completely lieyond the reach of 
imitation.2 A forger might indeed liave sat down -with the delilierate pur- 
pose of borrowing words and phrases and thoughts from the Epistle to 
the Colossians, Imt in tliat case it would have been wholly beyond his 
power to produce a letter which, in the midst of such resemblances, eon- 

^ Tliere is the (jeneval resemblance that in both (Col. iii. ; Ejih. iv. 1) the same tran- 
sition leads to the same ap^dication- the humblest morality t>eing based on the suhlimest 
truths ; and there are the special resemblances (a) in Christological views ; {P) in nhrase- 
olo^— seventy-eight verses out of 155 beinR expressed in the same phrases in the two 
Epistles. On the other hand, there are marked diffcrence8~{a) there are Hrra^ \ey6^ln>a 
in both ; {^) the leading word ra inovpdyia is peculiar to Ephesians ; (y) Ephesians has 
deep thoughts and whole sections (i. 3—14 ; iv. 5—15 ; v. 7—14 ; 23—31 ; vi. 10—17) 
which are not found in Colossians; (5) there are seven Old Testament allusions or 
quotations in Ephesians, and only one in Colossians (ii. 21). 

2 Hence the critics are auite unable to make up their minds whether the Epistles were 
written by two authors, or by one author ; and whether St. Paul was in part tlio author 
1 neither ; and whether the Colossians was an abstract of the Ephesians, oi 

the Ephesians an ainpli^ cation of the Colossians. 
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reyed so differeut an impression in a style so characteristic and so intensely 
emotional.^ Even if wo could regard it as probable that any one could 
have poured forth truths so exalted, and moral teaching so pure and pro- 
found, in an Epistle by which he deliberately intended to deceive the 
Church and the world, ^ it is not possible tliat one actuated by such a pur- 
pose should successfully imitate the glow and rush of feeling which marks 
the oilier writings of the Apostle, and expresses itself in the io-and-fro- 
conflicting eddies of thouglit, in the one great flow of utterance and pur- 
pose. Tlio stylo of St. Paul may be compared to a great tide ever advanc- 
ing irresistibly towards the destined shore, but broken and rippled over 
every wave of its broad expanse, and liable at any moment to mighty 
refluonces as it foams and swells about opposing sandbank or rocky cape.* 
With even more exactness wo might compare it to a river whose pure 
waters, at every interspace of calm, reflect as in a mirror the hues of 
heaven, but which is liable to the rushing influx of mountain torrents, and 
whoso reflected images are only dindy discernible in ten thousand fragments 
of quivering colour, when its surface is swept by ruflQing winds. If wo 
make the difficult concession that any other mind than that of St. Paul 
could have originated the majestic statement of Christian truth which is 
enshrined in the doctrinal part of the Epistle, we may still safely assert, 
on literary grounds alone, tliat no writer, desirous to gain a hearing for such 
high revelations, could have so completely merged his own individuality in 
that of another as to imitate the involutions of parentheses, the digressions 
at a word, the superimposition of a minor current of feeling over another 

* Tlie similarity of expressions (Davidson, Inlrod, L 384) often tlirows into more 
marked relief the dmimilarity in fundamental ideas. It is another amajdng sim of the 
blindness which marred the keen insight of Baur in other directions, tliat he should say 
the contents of the Epistles “are so essentially the mine that they cannot well be dis- 
tinguished ” I {Paul. ii. 6.) The metaphysical Christology, which is rK)lenaically dwelt 
upon in the Colossians, is only assumed and alluded to in the Ephesians; and the 
jirominent conceptions of Predestination and Unity which mark the doctrinal part of the 
J’^phesiaus find little or no place in the Colossians. The recurrence of any word ijn« 
a(tSorTe<r<n vtiara.Ti\ is a Common literary phenomenon, and any careful student 

of .Eschylua is aware that if he finds a startling wortl or metaphor he may find it again 
in the next hundred lines, even if it occurs in no other play. Nothing, therefore, waa 
more natural than that there should be a close resemblance, esi>ecially of the moral i>arta 
of two Epistles, written perhaps wthin a few days of each other; and that even though 
the doctrinal parts hail different objects, and were meant for different readeis, we should 
find alternate expansions or abbreviations of the same thoughts and the repetition of 
phrases so pregnant as 6 wAovtck (Eph. i. 18; Col. i. 27) ; ra irA^pwM* (Kph. i. 23; 

(-)ol. i. 19) ; vfpiTo/iAi) (Eph. ii. 11 ; CoL iL 11) ; and o voAatb? «*^p*Mn>c (C^b. 

iv. 22 ; Col. iii. 9). When Schneckenburger talks of “a mechamcal use of materials” he 
is using one of those jdi rases which betray a strong bias, and render his results less 
plausible than tliey might otherwise seem. “How can be bave overlooked the 
memorable fact, which all readers of tlie Epistle have noticed, that the idea of catho- 
licity is here first raised to dogmatic definitenesa and pr^ominant significance?** 
(Pfleiderer, ii. 164.) 

3 iii. 1, 8, Ac. 

^ “ Every one must be conscious of an overflowing fulness in the style of this Einatle, 
as if the Apostle’s jnind could not contain the thoughts that were at work in him, as if 
each one that ho uttered had a luminous train beforo it and behind it, from which it 
could ndl disengage itself ’’ (Maurice, Unity of the New Teeiameni^ p. 535). 
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tliafc is flowing steadily beneath it, the unconfloions recurrence of haunting 
expressions, the struggle and strain to find a worthy utterance for thoughts 
and feelings which burst through the feeble bands of language, the dominance 
of the syllogism of emotion over the syllogism of grammar — the many other 
minute characteristics which stamp so iiicftaceablo an impress on the Apostle's 
undisputed works. This may, I tliink, bo xironoiinced with some confidence 
to bo a psychological impossibility. The intensity of the writer’s feelings is 
betrayed in every sentence by the maimer in which groat truths interlace each 
other, and are yet subordinated to one main and grand perception. Mannerisms 
of style may bo reproduced ; but let any one attempt to simulate the lan- 
guage of genuine passion, and every reader will toll him how ludicrously lie 
fails. Theorists respecting the spuriousness of some of the Paulino Ex)istle3 
have, I think, entirely underrated the immense difficulty of palming nymn the 
world an even tolerably successful imitation of a stylo the most living, the 
most nervously sensitive, which the world has ever known. The spirit in 
which a forger would have sat down to wrilo is not tlio sx)irit which could 
liave poured forth so grand a eiicharisfic hymn ns iho Ex)ist]o to fhe Ephe- 
sians.^ Fervour, intensity, suhlimity, fhe unifying — or, if I may use fho 
expression, esemplaaiie — power of the imagination over the many siilmrdinato 
truths which strive for utterance ; the eagerness which hurries the Ai>ostle to 
Ills main end in spite of deeply important thoughts which intrude themsi‘lves 
into long parenllieses and almost intcrminahle i)aragrax)hs — all those must, 
from the very nature of literary composition, have been far beyond the reach 
of one who could deliberately sit down with a lie in his right hand to write a 
false superserixjtiou, and boast with trembling humility of the unx>ai*alleled 
spii-itual privileges entimsted to him as the Ax)ostlo of the Gentiles. 

A strong bias of x^rejudico against tlic doctrines of the Epistle may 
perhaps, in some minds, have overborne tlic sense of literary x^ossibilities. 
But is there in reality anything surx>risiug in the developed Cliristology of 
St. Paul’s later years ? That his ^dews respecting the supremo divinity of 
Christ never wavered will hardly, I think, bo denied by any candid contro- 
versialist. They are as clearly, though more imj)licitly, x>reseut in the First 
Epistle to the lliessalouiaiis as in the Second Epistle to Timothy. No human 
being can reasonably doubt the authenticity of the Epistle to the Romans; 
yet the Pauline evangel logically argued out in that Epistlo is identical with 
that which is so triumphantly preached in this. They are not, as Reuss has 
ohseiwed, two systems, but two methods of exposition. In the Romans, 
Paul’s point of view is psychologic^ and his theology is built on moral fact s — 
the universality of sin., and the insufficiency of man, and hence salvatioji by 
the grace of God, and union of the believer with the dead and risen Christ. 
But in the Ex^hesians the point of view is iheologic — the idea of God’s etm’iial 
nlans realised in the course of ages, and the unity in Christ of redeemed 
mauity with the family of heaven. ‘‘The two great dogmatic teachers of 


* J, IJ. Davies, Fph.^ p. 10, 
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the sixtecnih century, both essentially disciples of St. Paul, Imre both, so to 
speak, divided between them tlie inheritance of tlieir master. The manual of 
Molancthon attaches itself to the Epistle to the Romans; the ‘Institutes* 
of Calvin follow the direction marked out in tliat to the Ejihesians ; party 
spirit will alone be able to deny that, in spite of this difference of methoil, the 
system of the two writers lias, after all, been one and the same.’* ^ Is there a 
word respecting Christ’s exaltation in the Epistle to the Eiffiesians which 
implies a greater or diviner Being than Him of whom St. Paul has spoken as 
tlio Final Conqueror in the 15th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians P 

We can imagine that wdien he began to dictate this circular letter to the 
Churches of Asia, the one overw’helmiiig thought in the mind of the Apostle 
was the ideal splendour and perfectness of the Church of Christ, and the con- 
sequent duty of lioliness which was incumbent on all its members. Tbo thought 
of Humanity regenerated in Christ by an ctenial process, and the consequent 
duty of all to live in accordance with tliis divine enlightenment — these 
are tJio double w ings which keep liim in one lino throughout his rapturous 
tlight. Hence the Epistle naturally fell into two great divisions, doctrinal and 
practical ; the i(l(‘a and its rinilisation ; pure theology and applied theology ; 
the glorious unity of tlio Church in Christ its living head, and the monil 
exhorlations wliieli sprang with irresistible force of npi>eal from this divine 
inyslery. But ns he was in all his docdriiie laying the foundations of practice, 
and throughout founded the ruh's of ju'aetiee on doctrine, the two elements 
are not so sliarply divided as not to intermingle and coalesce in tlio genend 
design. The glory of the Christian’s vocation is iusepambly connected with the 
practical duties which result from it, and wliich it was directly intended to 
educe. Great principles find tlicir x^ruper issue iu the faitliful performance of 
little duties. 

It is naturally in the first three chax>iei‘s that St. Paul is most OYeiqmwered 
by the gi*audcur of his tbeme. Universal reconciliation in Christ as the central 
Being of the Universe is the leading thought both of the Efihosians and the 
Colossians, and it is a dcex>er and grander thought than that of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which only sees this unity iu Christ’s priesthood, or that of the 
Psoudo-Cleinoiitinos, wdiieh sees it iu Christ as tlio Pro^diet of Tinith.® St. 
Ihiul is endeavouring to impress ux>ou the minds of all Cliristiaiis that they 
have entered upon a new (von of God’s dis^ieusiitious — the ceon of God’s ideal 
Clmreh, w hich is to comprehend all things iu heaven and on earth. Round tliis 
oonlral coneexition, as round a nucleus of inteuso light, there radiate the con- 
fiiderations which lie w'ishos them specially to bear in mind namely, that this 
perfected idea is the working out of a purpose eternally conceived ; tliat tho 
(economy— ie., the Divine dispensation *— of all tho past circumstances 
of history has been forc-ordauKsd before all ages to tend to its completion ; 
that it is a wys/ery— i.c., a truth hidden from prerious ages, but now revealed ; 

• Heuss, KpUres Paulin, ii. 146. 

- Jlaiir, First Three Cent, i. Ili6. 


^ oifcoKOfiia, Kph. i« 10 ; iii. 2. 
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that each Person of tho Blessed Trinity has taken direct part iliorein ; that 
this plan is the result of free grace; that it is unsurpassable in breadth and 
length, and height and depth, being the exhibition of a love of which the 
wealth is inexhaustible and passes knowledge ; that the benefits of it extend 
alike to Jew and Gentile ; that it centres in tho person of tho risen Christ ; 
and that to the Apostle himself, unworthy as ho is, is entrusted tho awful 
responsibility of preaching it among the Gentiles. 

The incessant recurrence of leading words connected with these different 
thoughts is a remarkable feature of tho first three chapters.^ Thus, in the 
endeavour to express that tho whole great scheme of redemptive love is part of 
tho Divine ‘‘Will” and “Purpose,” those two words ai*o frequently repealed. 
Grace {x<^pis) is so prominent in tho Apostle’s mind that tho word is used 
thirteen times, and may bo regarded as the key-note of tho entire Epistle.- 
Tho writer’s thoughts are so completely with the risen and ascended Christ 
as tho head, tho centi'c, tho life of tho Church, that ho six times uses the 
expression “ tho heavonlios ” without any limitation of time or plnce.‘^ He 
feels so deeply the necessity of spiritual insight to counteract tho folly 
of fancied wisdom, that the work of tho Spirit of God in tho spirit of man 
is here peculiarly proinineut.'* The words “wealth,”^ and “ glory,” and 
“mystery,”^ and “plenitude,”® show also tho dominant chords which are 
vibrating in his mind, whilo tho frequent compounds in tnrtpy irpo, and 
show how deeply he is impressed with the loftiness, tho foro-ordainment, and 
tho result of this Gospel in uniting the Jew and Gentilo within one great 
sihritual Temple, of which tho middle wall has Ijoen for ever broken do^Yn. “ It 
would, indeed,” says Mr. ^Maurice, “amply repay the longest study to examine 
the order in which these details are introduced, in what relation they stand to 
each other, how they are all referred to one ground, tho good pleasure of His 

^ de'Atj^a, Eph. i. 1, if, 9, 11 (v. 1< ; vi. (I) ; povX'tj, i. 11 ; tvSoKia, i. 9; irp60«riit iii. 11. 

2 xapi?, i. 2, G {bis}, 7 ; ii. 5, 8 ; iii. 2, 7, 8 ; iv. 7, 82 ; vi. 24. 

^ Ta errovpdvta, i. 3, 20; ii. G; iii. 10; vi. 12. “The Apostle carries us into * iJte 

luavcnlics^ {not ‘the heavenly as our translators render it, so i)orvei*tin^; Hit* 

idea of a sentence from which place and time are carefully exclmled), into a region of 

voluntary beings, of siiirits, standing by a spiritual law, caiuihle of a spiritual blessing ” 
(Maurice, Uuitff of the New Testament, p, .023). 

ifvivp.a. and TTvcvfuiTiKbf occurs thirteen times in this Epistle (i. 3, 13, 17 ; ii. IS, 22 ; 
i!i. r>, IG ; iv. 3, 4, 23, 30; v. 18; vi, 17, 18); and only once in the Colossiuns (i. 8, 9). 
(liaur, P/ml. ii. 21.) 

^ wAoum, nXovanoKf i. 7, 18 ; ii. 4, 7 ; iii. 8, 10. This word is only used in this sense 
by St. James (ii. 5), »Seo I’aley, Horae Pauliiiae, Ephes. ih But see 2 Cor. viii. 9; 
Vhlh ii. 7. 

;; 6o'fa, i. G, 12, 14, 17, 18 ; iii. IG, 21, Ac. 

' pviTTrtptov, Eph. i. 9; iii. 3, 4, 9 (v. 32); vi. 19. In no other Epistle, except that to 
the Colossians and 1 Cor., does it occur more than twice. 

^ nXrjpcopa, i. 23 ; iii. 19 ; iv. 10 — 13 (i. 10). In the quasi -technical sense it is only 
found in the Einstle to the Colossians, i, 19 ; ii. r‘ 

^ vnepPaWov, i. 19; vTrtpdvUf 21. Cf. iii. 19, vyr«pcxirr/>i<roroO ; 20; iv. 10, Ac. 

These compounds are characteristic of the emphatic energy of Ht. Paul’s style. 

npoopicro.;, 1. 5 ; iruoeOerot i. 9 ; npm\rolp.atreVf ii. 10; rrpd9c<rii, iii. 11. 

'S,vve^uioirolri<Tt, U. 5 ; avyi’iytipe, crvvfKaJ9i<reyf 0; <n//jijroAiTai, ii. 19 (a late and bad Word, 
Pbryn., p. 172) ; avvoiK<^optia^e, 22 ; avyK\ijp6vofJLaf (rvaempa, crvpp(TOXo^t hi, 0 ; ovrSeapiXi 
iv, 3; avpfiiPa^Qpivov, crvyapproXQycuptvoff 1C. 
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will, and to ono end, the gathering up of all things in Christ.^ But however 
desirable the minute investigation is, after the road has been travelled 
frequently, the reader must allow the Apostle to carry him along at his 
own speed on his own wings, if he would know anything of the height from 
wHch ho is descending and to which he is returning.” ^ 

After his usual salutation to the saints that are in (perhaps leaving a 

blank to bo filled up by T3Thieus at the places to which ho carried a copy of 
the letter), ho breaks into the rapturous sentence which is “not only the 
exordium of the letter, but also the enunciation of its design.” 

“ Blessed he the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who blessed us with 
all spiritual blessings in the licavcnlies in Chiiht, ew n as Ho chose us out in Him 
before the foundation of tho world, that w'c should he holy and blameless before 
Him, in love ; fore-ordaining us to adoption by Jesus Cluist into Himself, according 
to the good pleasure of His will, /or the praine of the ijlory of His grace whercwdlh 
Ho graced us in tho beloved.”* 

This leads him to a iiassago in which the work of the Son in this great 
foro-ordained plan is mainly predominant. 

In whom wo have our redemption through His blood, the remission of trans- 
gressions, according to the wealth of His grace, wherewith He abounded tow^ards 
us, in all wisdom and discernment, making known to us the mystery' of His will, 
according to His good pleasure which Ho puri)Oscd in Himself, with a view’ to the 
di^ensation of the fulness of the seasons — to sum up all things in Christ, l>oth the 
things in tho heavens and the things on the carth—iii Him. In whom wc also were 
made an inheritance, being fore-ordained according to the purpose of Him who 
worketh all things according to the counsel of His will, that w'e should be to the 
praise of His glory who have before hoped in Chiist.”* 

Tliis repetition of the phrase “ to the praise of His glory,” introduces the 
work of the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

“ In whom (Christ) yo also ” (as well as the Jewish Christians who previously 
had hoped in Christ) “ on hearing the word of truth, the GosjhjI of your salvation, 
in whom (I say), believing, ye too wtTc sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, who 
is the earnest of our inheritance, with a view to the redemption of the purchased 
iwssession unto tho pram of Mis glory 

Since, therefore, it is the fixed ordinance, from all eternity, of tho Blessed 
God, that man should be adopted through the redemption of Christ to the 
praise of the glory of the Eternal Trinity, and should receive the seal of tho 

^ Tho Kpistle may be thus briefly summarised vSaliitation (i. 1, 2). Thanksgiving 
for the election of the Church, ami the unity wrought by Christ's redemi>tiou and calling 
of both Jews and Gentiles (i. 3—14). Prayer for their growth into the full knowledge of 
Christ (15—23). Unity of mankind in tho heavenlicB in Christ (ii. 1 — 22). Fuller ex- 
planation of tho mystery, with prayer for the full comprehension of it, and doxolo^ 
(iii. 1 — 21). Exhortation to live worthily of the ideal unity of the Catholic Church in 
lore (iv. 1—10). Exhortation to tho practical duties of the new life, in the conquest 
oyer sin (iv. 17 — v. 21), and in social relations (y. 22— vL 9). The armour of God 
(vi. 10—17). Final requests and farewell (vi. 10—24). 

^ Unily qf the Nao Testament^ p. 625. See Excursus XXV., “Phraiseology and Doo- 
trines of the Epistle to the Ephesians.” 

^ i. 3—0. Notice the marvellous oompressiou and exhaustive fulness of this 
outline of theology. 

4 i. 7_v2. * I 13, 14. 
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Spirit as the pledge of full and final entrance into liis heritage, St. Paul tells 
them that, hearing of their faith and love, he ceaselessly prayed that God — 
the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of the Glory — would grant them 
a full knowledge^ of Himself, giving them “ illuminated eyes in their hearts” 
to know wliat their calling means, and the wealth and glory of this lieritago, 
and the surpassing greatness of the power which He liad put forth in raising 
Christ from the dead, and seating Him at His right hand in the heavenlies, as 
the Sui)remo Ruler now and for ever of every spiritual and earthly power, and 
as the Hoad over all things to tlie Church, — which is His body, “the Pleroma” 
(i.e.y the filled continent, the brimmed receptacle) “ of Him who filleth all 
things with all things.’- * 

But for whom were those great pririleges predestined, and how were tliey 
bestowed ? The full answer is contained in the second chapter. They were 
intended for all, both Jews and Gentiles, and were bestowed by free grace. 
Ill this section tlie leading conception is the unity of mankind, in the Iieaven- 
lies, in Christ. The Gentiles liad been dead in transgi*cssions and sins, 
absorbed in the temporal and the external,^ showing by their disobedience the 
influence of the Prince of the power of the air ; and the Jews, too, had been 
occupied with the desires of tlie flesh, doing the determinations of the flesh 
and the thoughts, and were by nature children of wrath * even as the rest ; 
but God iu His rich love and mercy quickened both Jews and Gentiles to- 
getlier, wliile still dead in their transgressions, and raised tliem together, and 
seated them together in the lioavenlies in Christ Jesus — a name that occurs iu 
verse after verse, being at the very lieari of tho Apostle’s thoughts. The in- 
strumental cause of this great salvation is solely free grace, applied by faith, 
that this grace niiglit bo manifested to tho coming ages in all its suiqiassiiig 
wealth of kindness; and that we, thus created anew in Christ, and so pre- 
vented from any boast ^ that we achieved by good works our own salvation, 
might still walk in good works, to which God predestined us.^ Tlie Gentiles, 

1 ’Efftyiwi?, i. 17 ; iv. 13. 1 1* a vc already alluded to tho importance attached to true 
knowledge in these Epistles, written as it wjw to counteract the incipient but already 
baneful iniluence of a “ knowledge falsely called.” Hence wo have also iii. 1!); 

avVea-49, iii. 4 ; <f)p6yri<ri^f i. 8; <ro^(a, iO. ; aTroKdAv\l/i<;y iii. 3; tpiorL^tiVf iU. 9; &c. Ac. 

i* 13 23. feee iv. 10. Of. Xen. HeU, vi, 2, 14, ric (n/ajpoOro. On tlie different 
application of the word Pleroma here and in Col. i. 19, v. mpra. Tho view that it here 
means “complement” like jxiraplcroma seems to me much loss jirohablc. On the exjires' 
sion the “ God of our Lord Jesus Christ,” cf. ver. 3 ; John xx. 17. In the unique i^hrase, 

“ the Father of the Glory,” 6 Trarijp ttj? Canon Barry sees an nllusion to the Jewisli 
identification of “the Word” with “tlie Shechinah.’ Compare the use of in 
James ii. 1 ; Titus ii. 13 ; Heb. i. 3. 

^ ii. 2, koltol Tor alutya tov KOir/jLov tovtov, 

* Mr. Maurice’s rendering, “children of impulse^' is untenable. 

* ii. 9. The last appearance of the word “ boast ” in St. l*aul. 

® iL 10. It is interesting to see how the ejKMsh of controversy on the great toidc of 
the^ verses is here assumed to ^be closed ; <«•’ ipyoi^ ayaj$oU^ ol? nportToinacnv 6 IVa i r 
ovroi5 7r<pt7roT»j<rw/iei/. Certainly oiy may bo by attraction for a ; but it is surely a vei v 
awkward expression to say that “ God created yood works that we should walk in them, ” 
fi r)fiaf is not expressed, it is involved in frcpifranio-fa/uirr. Alfonl, who adopts 

the E. V., compares it with John v. 30, which is, however, no parallel. Nowhere is the 
narmoDifing of good works with free gi^e more admirably illustrated than here. Good 
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tlioii, were to remember that their former uncircumcision, so far as it was of 
any i niportaiico, was that spiritual uncirenmeision which consisted in utter 
ttliciiiition from Christ, His kingdom, and His promises. But now in Christ, 
by the blood of Christ, tlio once afar have been made near. For He is our 
Peace ; Ho lias broken down the separating partition — the enmity between 
tlie two members of His great human family — by doing away with the law of 
ordinances and decrees,^ that Ho might create the two — Jew and Gentile— 
into one fresh human being, making peace ; and might reconcile them both in 
one body to God liy the cross, slaying thereby the enmity between them both, 
and between them and God. The result, then, of His advent is peace to the 
far-off and to the nigh ; for through Him we both have access by one Spirit 
to tljo Father. The Gentiles are no longer aliens, but follow-citizcus with the 
wiints, built on tlie corner-stone of Christ which the Apostles and prophets 
laid— rliko stones compaginated^ into the ever-growing walls of the o:io 
sj)i ritual House of God.^ 

TJien follows a chapter of parentheses, or rather of tlioughta leading to 
thoughts, and linked together, as tliroughout the Epistle, by relatival con- 
nexions.* Resuming the prayer (i. 17) of which tlie llircad had l>een broken 
by tlie full enunciation of the great trutlis in which he desired them to be 
enligbtened : “ For this cause,^’ he says — namely, because of the whole blessed 
mystery which ho lias been expounding, and wliicli results in their corporate 
union in Christ— ‘‘ I, Paul, the prisoner of the Lord, on behalf of you Gentiles'’ 
—and there onec more the prayer is broken by a parenthesis which lasts 
throngli thirteen verses. For, remembering that the letter is to bo addressed 
not only to tJic Eiihesians, of whom the majority were so well known to liini, 
])ut also to other Asiatic Churches, some of which he had not even visited, and 
wliieli baixdy knew more of him than his name,"* he pauses to dwell on the 
exalt<;d character of tlic mission entrusted to liim, and to express at the same 
time his own sense of utter personal uuwortliiness. Ha^^ng called himself 
“ the prisoner of the Lord on behalf of you Gentiles," ho breaks off to say — 

“ Assuming lliat you have heard of the dispensation of the grace of GckI given 
me towards you - that by revelation was made known to mo the mystery [of the 

works ai-e hero included in the predestined purpose of grace, so that they are not a con- 
dition of salvation, but an aim set before us, and rendered practicable by God’s uncon- 
ditional favour. (8ee rfleiderer, ii. 189,) , . . 

1 Uf. Ool. i. 20— 22. The application of the word is somewhat different ; but it is 
exactly the kind of difference which might be made by an author dealing indei>endeutly 
with his o^^'n expressions, and one on which a forger would not have ventured, 
breaking down of the C’hel, *Hbc middle wall of partition, ’ was that of Christ s 
work which it fell mainly to St. Paul to continue. The charge that he hatl taken 
Trophimus into the Court of Israel, literally false, was ideally most tnie. And Paul the 
Apostle was the most effectual uprooter of the “ hedge,’ which Saul the Pharisee 
thought it his chief work to make aroiuul the Iaw. 

- Tliis word, uted by St. Jerome, may express the unusual irvrop^oAoYovfte'ni. 

^ ii. 1- 22. * See Ellicott, ad iii, 5. 

^ Although undoubtedly the fly^f ii«oy<raTe, like the similar expression in iv. 21, 
Gal. iii. 4, Ac., implies that the fact is assumnif yet it is certainly not an expression 
which would well accord wth a letter addressed only to a church in which the wnter had 
long laboured, 
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calling of the Gentiles], as I previously wrote to you in brief, ^ in accordance with 
which you can, as you read it, perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ 
— a mystery which in other generations was not made known to the sons of men as 
it is now revealed to His holy Apostles- and prophets by tho Spirit — (namely) that 
the Gentiles are^ co-hcii-s, and concorporatc, and comparticipant ^ of tho proniiso in 
Chi’ist Jesus by the Gospel, of which I became a minister, according to the gift of 
tho gitico of God given to rao according to tho working of His power. To me, the 
loss-than-lcast® of all saints, -was given this grace, to preach among the Gentiles the 
nntrackable® wealth of Christ ; and to enlighten all on the nature of tho dispensa- 
tion of the mystery that has been hidden from tlie ages in God, who created all 
things ; that now to the principalities and tho powers in tlio heaveiilies may be made 
kno^^^l by tho Church the richly- variegated wisdom of God,^ according to tho pie- 
amingeraent of tho ages which Ho made in Christ Jesus our Lord, in whom wo have 
our confidence and our access by faith in Him : wherefore I entreat you not to lose 
hciirt in my afflictions on your behalf, seeing that this is youi* glory. For this 
cause, then” (jind here he resumes tho thread of tho piayer broken in tho first ^ orso) 
“ I bend my knees to the Father ,8 from whom every fatherhood® in heaven and on 
earth derives its name, that Ho would give j'ou, ticcording to tho- wealth of Hif 
glory, to be strengthened by power through His Spirit into spiritual manhood, that 
Clirist may dwell in youi* hearts by faith — ye liaving been rooted and founded in 
love, that ye may have strength to grasp mentally with all saints what is tho length 
and breadth find depth and height, and to know (spiritually) tho knowledge-sur- 
passing love of Christ, tliat ye may bo filled up to all the plenitude of God.” 

“ Now to Him that is able above all things to do superabundantly above'*'** all that 
we ask or think, according to the power [of tho Holy Spirit] which worketh in us, 

* i. 9 seq, ; ii. 13 seq, 

" Serious objections have been made to this phrase, as proving that it could not hare 
been written by the pen that wrote Gal. ii. The objection is groundless. Assuming tlie 
ayiw? to be correct (though not found in every M*S. ; cf. Col. i. 26)--i. It is perfectly 
gaiertCt not indi\idual ; cf. ver. 8 and ii. 20 ; 1 Cor. xvi. l/l5. ii. Apostles and prophets 
are bracketed, and the epithet “holy’’ means “sanctified,” a title which they sliaro with 
all “saints.” hi. “ Aj^stles” does not here necessarily bear its narrower sense. 

3 Not “should be,” as in A.V. 

in. C, <nry#tAT]p6pofia, oTJo-ffw/ia, <n;/jip.tToxa. The two jjarts — Jews and Gentiles — arc to 
become one body, the body of Christ, the Christian Church (ii. !(>). Tlie stnvngc English 
words may perhaps corresiiond to the strange Greek words whicli Hi. ruiil invented to 
express this newly-revealed mystery in the strongest possible form, as though no wonis 
could be too strong to express his dominant conceiition of tho reunion in Christ of tliosc 
who apart from Him are separate and divided. 

® hi. 8, cAaxt<yTOT<py. Would a forger have made St. Paul write thus ? Tlie exi)rc.ssion 
has been compared to 1 Cor. xv. 1), but expresses a far deejicT humility, because it is used 
when the writer is alluding to a far loftier exaltation. Those wlio criticise the phrase as 
exaggerated must be destitute of the deei>e8t spiiitual experiences. The confessions of 
the holiest are ever the most bitter and humble, because tlieir very holiness enables tliein 
to take the due measure of the heinousness of sin. Tlie self-condemnation of a Cowjier 
ora F^nelon is far stronger than that of a Byron or a Voltaire. “Tho greatest sinner, 
tlie greatest saint, are equi-distant from the goal where tlie mind rests in satisfaction 
%rith itself. AATth the growth in goodness grows the sense of sin. One law fulfilled 
shows a thousand neglected” (Mozley, Assays, i. 327), 

** iii. 8, avf^tx^'tourroy. Job V. y, Of. Rom. xi. 33, avt^tptvi'rjro. Ta Kpiftara olvtov Koi 

avt^iXvLaoroi at hhoi. 

• iroXviToiKiXo^. Cf. <rri^ 0 LVOV ir. avBitov. Efibulus, Afh. XV. 7, p. 070. 

® The addition “ of our Lord Jesus Christ,” however ancient, is jirobably spurious, as 
it IS not found in A, B, C, the Coptic, the i£thiopic versions, Ac. 

,! family,” as in A.V. W Ifi, eU rhv ?<ra> at^epwnov. 

***• ^ 19. In other words. “ that ye may be filled with all the plenitude of gootl- 
ness wherewith God is filled ; ” ** omnes oivinao naturae divitiao ” (Fritzsche). 

.. twenty-eight compounds in vnip in the New Testament, no less than twenty are 
found in St. Paul alone. 
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to Him bo glory in the Church, in Clinst Josus, to all tho generations of the age of 
the ages. Amen.’' ^ 

With this prayer he closes tho ductnual part of the Epistle; the rem^ing 
half of it is strictly practical. St. Paul would have felt it no descent of 
thought to pass from the loftiest spii-itual mysteries to the humblest moral 
duties. He knew tliat holiness was the essence of God's Being, and ho saw 
in the holiness of Christians the beautiful result of that predestined purpose, 
which, after being wrought out to gradual completion in tho dispensation of 
past cBona, was now fully manifested and revealed in Christ. He knew that 
the loftiest principles were the necessary basis of the simplest acts of faithful- 
ness, and that all whicli is most pure, lovely, and of good report, in the 
Christian life, is the sole result of aU that is most sublime in the Christian's 
faith. The lustre of the planets may be faint and poor, but yet it is reflected 
from the common sun; and so tlio goodness of a redeemed man, however pale 
in lustre, is still sacred, because it is a reflexion from the Sun of righteousness. 
Tho reflected light of morality is uotliing ajmrt from tho splendour of that 
religion from which it is derived. Tliero is little which is admirable in tho 
lionesty whicli simply results from its Isnng the best policy ; or in the purity 
which is maintained solely by fear of punishment ; or even in tho virtue wliich 
is coldly adopted out of a calculation that it tends to the gix^atest happiness of 
tho greatest number. It was not in this way that St. Paul regarded morality. 
Many of the precepts wliieli lie delivers in tho practical sections of his 
Epistles might also have been delivered, and nobly delivered, by an Epictetus 
or a Marcus Aurelius ; but that which places an immeasurable distance 
l»etwecTi the teachings of St. Paul and theirs, is the fact that in St. Paul’s 
view holiness is not the imperfect result of rare self-discipHne, but the natural 
outcome of a divine life, imparted by Guo who is the common Head of all tho 
family of man, and in participation witli whose plenitude the humblest act of 
self-sacrifice becomes invested with a sacred value and a sacred significance. 
And there are these further distinctions (among many others) between tho 
lofty teachings of Stoicism and the divine exliortations of Christianity. 
Stoicism made its ai)poal only to the noble-hearted few, despising and despair- 
ing of tho vulgar herd of mankiud in all ranks, as incapable of philosophic 
training or moral elevation. Christianity, in tho name of a GkKi who was no 
respecter of persons, appealed to tho very weakest and the very worst as being 
all redeemed in Christ. Again, Stoicism was dimmed and darkened to tha 
very heart’s core of its worthiest votaries by deep perplexity and incurable 
sadness ; Christianity breathes into every utterance the joyous spirit of victory 
and hope. Even tho best of tho Stoics looked on tho life of men around them 
with a detestation largely mingled vrith contempt, and this contempt weakened 
the sense of reciprocity, and fed the fumes of pride. But St. Paul addresses 
a revelation unspeakably more majestic, more profound, more spiritual, than 
any whicli Stoicism could offer, to men whom ho well knows to have lived in 


P p 


iU. 20, 21, 
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the ti'ammels of the vilest sins of heathendom, and barelj even yet to have 
escaped out of the snare of the fowler. He confidently addresses exhortations 
of stainless purity and sensitive integrity to men who had been thieves and 
adulterers, and worse ; and so far from any self-exaltation at his own moral 
Superiority, he i*egards his own life as hid indeed with Christ in God, but as 
80 little fit to inspire a feeling of satisfaction that he is lost in the conviction 
of his own unworthiness as contrasted with the wealth of God’s compassion, 
and the unspeakable grandeur of the long-hidden mystery which now in duo 
time he is commissioned to set forth. The mingled prayer and pamu of 
this magnificent Epistle is inspired throughout ** by a sense of opposites— of 
the union of weakness and strength, of tribulation and glory, of all that 
had been and all that was to be, of the absolute love of God, of tlie discovery 
of that love to man in the Mediator, of the working of that love in man 
through the Spirit, of the fellowship of the poorest creature of flesh and blood 
on earth with the spirits in heaven, of a canopy of love above and an abyss of 
love beneath, which encompasses the whole creation.” The Apostle would 
have delighted in the spirit of those words which a modern poet has learnt 
from the truths which it was his high mission to reveal ; — 

“ I say to tlieo, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, 

That he, and wo, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the blue sky above.” ^ 

** I then,” continues the Apostle — and how mucli does that word “ then ” 
involve, referring as it does to all the mighty truths which ho has been sotting 
forth ! — I then, the prisoner in the Lord, exhort you to walk worthily of the 
calling in which ye were called.” This is the keynote to all tliat follows. So 
little was earthly success or happiness worth even considering in comparison 
with the exceeding and eternal weight of glory which affliction was working 
out for them, that while he has urged them not to lose heart in his tribula- 
tions, he makes those very tribulations a ground of appeal, and feels that he 
can speak to them with all the stronger influence as “a prisoner in the Lord,” 
and an ambassador in a chain.” And the worthy elevation to the grandeur 
of their calling was to be shown by virtues which, in their heathen condition, 
they would almost have ranked with abject vices — lowliness, meekness, en- 
durance, the forbearance of mutual esteem. The furious quarrels, the mad 
jealousies, the cherished rancours, the frantic spirit of revenge which charac- 
terised their heathen condition, are to bo fused by the heat of love into one 
great spiritual unity and peace. Oneness, the result of love, is the ruling 
thought of this section (iv. 3 — 13). “ One body, and one spirit, even as also 
ye were called in one hope of your calling, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in aU.” ^ 
Yet this unity is not a dead level of uniformity. Each has his separate 

2 Omit w, A, B, C, Ac. 


* Archbishop Trench, 
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meafiure of grace given by Him wlio, ascending in triumph, with Sin and 
Death bound to His chariot- wheels, “gave gifts for men,”^ having first 
descended that by ascending “ far above all heavens ” He might fill all things. 
Apostles therefore, and Prophets, and Evangelists, and Pastors, and Teachers 
wore all appointed by virtue of the gifts which Ho gave, with a view to per- 
fect the saints, and so to build up the Church wliich is the body of Christ, 
until wo all finally attain ^ to the unity of the faith, and the full knowledge of 
tlio Son of God, to perfect nianluwjd, to the nieasiiro of the stature of the 
Plenitude of Chnsl.” But to contribute to this perfect growth wo must lay 
aside moral and spiritual childishness; we must keep tlie hand firmly on the 
lielm that we may not bo tossed like dismantled hulks by every wave and 
storm of doetriiK*, in tliat fniudful sleight and craft wliieh many devote to 
furtlier the delilMTato system of error. To bo true and to be loving is the 
secret of Christian growth.^ Sincerity and charity are as the life-blood in the 
veins of that Church, of wliich Christ is the He ad and Heart, “ from whom 
the whole body being fitly framed and compacted by means of everj’ joint of 
the vital supply, according to the proportional energy of each individual part, 
tends to the increase of the body, so as to build itself up in love.’** 

After tills expansion of the duty of Unity, ho returns t-o his exhortation ; 
and, as before he liad urged them to walk worthily of their vocation, he now urges 
them not to walk, as did the rest of the Gentiles, in the vanity of their mind, 
having been darkened in their understanding, and utterly alienated from the 
life of God because of their ignorance and the callosity of their hearts,^ seeing 
that they, liaving lost all sense of shame or sorrow for sin,*^ abandoned themselves 
to wautonnoss for the working of all uucleanuess, in inordinate desire — 

“ But KOT so did ye linim Christ — assuming that yo heal'd Him, and were taught 
in Him as the truth is in Josus,^ that yo put off, as concerns your former conversa- 
tion, the old man which is ever being e(>rrupted according to the lusts of deceit, and 
undergo renewal by the spirit of your mind, and put on the new man which aftt r 
(Jod was created in righteousness and holiness of tnith.'*^ 

Then follow the many practical applications wdiich result from this clothing 
of 1 lie soul with Hie new-ci\’ated humanity. Put away lying, because we are 

* On this singular reference to Ps. Ixviii., and the change of the t> 

oi-dptuiroK, see Davies, n. 44. It is at least doubtful whether there is the slightest allusion 
to the descent into hell. The point is the idtutity of Him who came to earth li.e., the 
historic Jesus) and Him who ascended, t.c., of the Eternal and the Incarnate Christ. 

2 The oinision of w marks the certain result. 

^ iv.-15, aXtiStvoyrrs 6i eV aydism—not merely “ speaking the truth," but “ being true.*’ 

< iv. I—IG. 

* iripot, “ tufa-stone,” is used, secondarily, for a hard tumour, or caUm at the end of 

injured bones. , 

^ Qui postquam peccaverint, non dolent,” **A sin committed a 

second time does not seem a sin ” {Aloed Katat^ f. 27, 2). 

^ form of expression might seem to |K>int to a waraing against any incipient 
docctic tendency (cf. 1 John iv. 2, 3) to draw a <listiuction between Christ and dosus, 
between the Eternal Christ and the human Jesus, 
iv. 17 24. 
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members of one another.^ Let not just anger degenerate into chronic ex- 
asperation, neither give room to the devil. Let honest work, earning sufficient 
even for charity, replace thievishness. For corruption of speech ^ let there ho 
such as is “ good for edification of the need ^ that it may give grace to the 
hearers,” since unwholesome impurity is a chronic grief to that Holy Spirit 
who lins sealed you as His own to the day of redemption. Then, returning to 
liis main subject of unity, ho says : — 

“ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and railing bo put away 
from you with all malice, and bccomo kind to ono another, compassionate, freely 
forgiving one another, as God also in Christ^ freely forgave you. Bccomo, thou, 
imitators of God as children beloved, and walk in love, even as Christ loved us and 
gave Himself for us an oifering and siicrifico to God for a siivour of sweet smell.” ^ 

Then, jiroceeding to other practical duties, he forbids every fonn of im- 
purity or obscenity, in word or deed, with the worldly polish*^ wliich was often 
nearly akin to it, since they are unsuitable to the Christian character, and they 
who are addicted to such things have no inheritance in the kingdom of God, 
and whatever men may say, such things are the abiding source of God's wrath.^ 
Let thanksgiving take the place of indecency of speech. For thougli tlioy 
were darkness, they are now light in tlio Loi*d. Walk as children of liglit. 
For the fruit of light® is in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth. Light 
is tlio prevalent conception here, as love W'as in the last chaptor.^ Let them 
not participate in the unfruitful infamies of secret darkness, “but ratlier 
even convict them, for all things on being convicted are illumined by the light, 
for all that is being illumined is liglit.”^^ And this is the spirit of wliat is 
perl laps a C'liristiau hymn 


' The necessity of the following moral exhortations will excite no astonisbineut in tbo 
minds of those who have .studied the Ei)istle to the Corinthians, or who have sufficient 
knowleilge of the human iieart to he aware that tlie evil habits of a heathen lifetime 
were not likely to be cured in all converts by a moment of awakenment, or by an 
acceptance of Christian truths, which in many cases m.ay have been miiinly intellectual. 

- iv. 2y, aanpoq, “rotten” (Matt. vii. 17), the 02>posite of fryiTj?, “sound,” in 2 Tim, 
i. 13, c^c., and “ .seasoned witli salt,” Col. iv. 0. 

^ Not “for the use of edification,” as in E. V., but for such edification as the occasion 
requhes. 

iv. 32, Cl' XpicTTw, not as in E. V., “ for Chiist s sake.” 

iv. 2j— V. 2. 

0 Ver. 4. cuTpaTTcAia Aiistotle defines it as “cultivated impertinence ” iL 12), 

and places the i>olished worldling {tvrpdnt\joK, faeettis) midway between the boor (a*^pot»co«i 
and the low flatterer {fiojpLo\6\o^) {Elh. N. ii. 7). The mild word, ri ovk dvr^Kovra, is due, 
not to, the comparatively harmless “polisli ” which has been last mentioned, but to litotes 
— tlie use of a soft expression (like Virgfi’s [Geoi’g. iii. 5] ^^illaudcUi Busiridis aras ”), to be 
corrected by the indignant mtnt.il substitution of a more forcible word. (See suf/ra^ p. G‘J4. ) 

' \'er. (>, cpxerai, is ever coming. 

® This is the true reading not “ fruit of the Spirit,” as in the E.V. The 

reading was doubtless altered to soften the harshness of the metaphor ; but St. Paul is 
as inditrereiit as Shakespeare himself to a mere verbal confusion of metaphors when the 
sense is clear. To see allusions here to Ormuzd and Ahriman is surely absurd. 

'■> Paley {Hor. Paid.) says that St. Paul here “ goes off ” at the word light ; but this 
b not nearly so good an instance of this literary iieculiarity as iv. 8, “ascended.” 

Heeds of darkness must cease to be deeds of darkness when the light shines on 
them. The light i'ills them. Everything on which light is poured is li^t, because it 
rellects light. ipavcpovfAtyov cannot mean “that maketb manifest,” as in the E.V* 
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’'Y.ytipt 6 KaJd(6Ji<ay 
*Avii(rra 4 k rtav ytKp&y 
*E‘fri<f>a6<r(i ffoi 6 Xpiar6s. 

(“ Awake thee, thou that slecpest, 

And from the dead arittc thou, 

And Christ shall shine upon thee.’')* 

“ Take hoed, then, how ye walk carefully, not as unwise hut as wise, buying up 
the opportunity because the days are evil. Do not prove yourselves senseless, but 
understanding what is the will of the Lord.”® 

Thus, mingling special exhortation with universal principles, he proceeds to 
warn them against drunkenness, and recalling perhaps the thrill of emotion 
with which he and they have joined in such stirring words as those ho 
lias just quoted, he bids them seek rather the spiritual exaltations of that holy 
enthusiasm which finds vent in the melodics of Christian hymnology, and in 
the cucharistic music of the heart, while at the same time aU are mutually 
submissive to each other in the fear of God.^ 

Tlio duty of submissivenoss thus casually introduced is then illustrated 
and enforced in three great social relations.^ Wives are to be submissive 
to their husbands, as the Church is to Christ ; and husl^ands to love their 
wives, as Christ loved the Church, to sanctify it into stainless purity, and 
to clierlsh it as a paid of Huiisclf in inseparable union. Children are to obey 
their parents, and parents not to irritate their children. Slaves arc to render 
sincere and conscientious service, as being the slaves of their unseen Master, 
Oirist, and tliereforc bound to fulfil all tlic duties of the state of life in which 
He has placed them ; and masters are to do their duty to their slaves, abandon- 
ing throats, remembering that they too Imve a Master in whose sight they all 
arc equal 

Having thus gone through tho main duties of domestic and social life as 
contemplated in tho light of Christ, ho bids them finally grow strong in the 
Lord and in tho might of His strength.”® The exhortation brings up the 
imago of armour with which the worn and aged prisoner was but too familiar. 
Daily the coupling-chain which bound his right wrist to the left of a Roman 
legionary clashed as it touched some part of the soldier's arms. The baldric, 
tho military boot, the oblong shield, the cuirass, tho helmet, the sword of the 
Pnetorinn guardsman wore among the few things which ho daily saw. But 

^ Isa. lx. 1, 2. Hic versification is of tbo Hebrew tyjK'. On Christian Ijyninolo^, 
V. on IV)1. iii. 10, Antiphonal congregatioual singing was veryeaily introduced 

(lu'v. xix. 1 1). 

- Vers. 2 -17. ^ Vers. 18 21. 

^ AU comineutHiors have felt a ditticulty in Si*eing tlie connexion l>etween singing and 
subjection. 1 believe that it Ues in a reminiscence of the unseemly llal»el of coutoiitioiw 
vanities which bt. Paul had heard of, perhaps even witnessed, at Corinth, wheve such 
(iisorder had been caused by the obtrusive vanity with which eacli person wishtnl to 
display his or her particular x^dpt<rna. If so ~ or even if the association was something 
else — we have another inimitable mark of genuineness. No forger would dream of 
appending a most imjmrtiuit section of his moral teaching to a purely accidental thought, 

* Ver. 23— vi. 9. 

• vi, 10. The U wanting in w, B, D, E, and does not oocur in Eph. or CoL 
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wc cannot doubt tluit, with his kindly human interest in life and youtli, the 
Apostle, who know that heathendom too was redeemed in Christ, whoso boy- 
hood had been passed in a heathen city, who loved man as man because ho saw 
a vision of all liumanity in God — would have talked often to the weary soldiers 
who guarded liim ; would have tried by wholesome and courteous and profitable 
words to dissipate their tedium, until wo can well imagine that the legionaries 
who had to perform the disagreeable task would, in spite of intense national 
repugnances, prefer to be chained to Paul the Jewish prisoner tlian to any 
whom caprice, or justice, or tyranny consigned to their military charge. 
Doubtless the soldiers would tell him in what countries they had been stationed, 
what barbarians they had helped to subdue. He would ask them in what 
tumult they had got that fracture in the helmet, in what battle that dint upon 
the shield, by what blow tliey had made that hack in the swordd Tlioy would 
tell him of the deadly wrestle with foes who grappled with them in tlie wire, 
and of iho falarieae,'^ the darts wrapped round witli flaming tow, from which 
their shields had saved them in the siege. And thinking of the sterner 
struggle against deadlier enemies, even against the world-rulers of this dark- 
ness, against tlie spiritual powers of wickedness in the heavenlies,^ in which 
all God’s cliildren arc anxiously engaged, he bids the Christian converts assume, 
not “ the straw-armour of reason,” but the panoply of God, that they may bo 
able to withstand in tlic evil day. Let spiritual truth be their baldric or bind- 
ing girdle;^ moral righteousness their breastplate; zealous alacrity in the 
•cause of the Gospel of Peace their caligae of war;'’* and in addition to these, 
let faith bo taken up as their broad sliield® against the darts of tlie evil one, 
however fiercely ignited. Their one weapon of offence is to be the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the Word of God.’ Prayer and watclifulness is to ])o 
their constant attitude ; and in their prayers for all saints he l>eg8 also for 
their prayers on liis own behalf, not that his cliains may be loosed, but that Im 
may boldly and aptly make kjiown the mysteiy of tlie Gospel, on belialf of 


^ The pilvm, or lieavy javelin, whicli a soldier woulil not bring with him to the 
guard-room, is omitted. 

- Or maileoli (Ps. vii. 13). 

The Rabbinical "nnnp'rjC'V- Similarly, in 2 Cor. iv. 4, St. Paul goes so far as to call 
“ tlie Prince of tlie power of the air,” 6 deb*; tov aiwm rmhov. (Cf. 1 John v. 19 ; John xiv. 
30 ; xvi. 11.) “The spirituals of wickedness in the heavenlies” are the Geisterrhaft of 
iniquity in the regions of space ; but one would expect virovpavioi*;. The E.V. conceals 
the difficulty by its “ liigh jdaces but if cTrovpai /oi? be right, it can only be in a physical 
sense. As for mortal enemies; “vasa sunt, alius utitur; organa sunt, alius jungit” 
(Aug.). 

< “Veritas astringit hominem, mendaciorum magna cst laxitas” (Grot,), 

* Cf. Rom. iii. 10 ; x. l.o; iroipaerLa may, however, mean “basis,” “sole” (p3^, Ezra iii. 
3 ; Ps. Ixxxviii. 1.5, LXX.). Tlie Gospel of Pearc gives a secure foothold even in 'itxir. 

* Faith, not merit, as in AVisd. v. 19. (Cf. Ps. xviii. 31, &c.) Notice the emphatic 


position of TTeinfpofpJva. 

' Dr. Davidson finds this a tedious and tasteless amplification of 1 Thess. v. H, 
2 Cor. X. 3, 4, and has many similar criticisms (Introd. i. 3K8, 390). It is impossible to 
argue against such criticisms as bearing on the question of genuineness. The general 
metaphor is not uncommon (Isa. lix. Ifi— 19; 1 ITiess. v. 8; Wisd. v. 17 “ 20; Tlleock, 
Zend Av€»Ui, p. 90; Davies, ji. 61). (See the account of the arms in the Interi>reter’« 
House in PUgrirrCs Progrm, and Gtimall’s Christian Armour.) 
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wliicli ho is an ambassador — not inviolable, not splendid, but — " an ambassador 
in a coupling-chain.”^ 

Ho sends no news or personal salutations, because he is sending the faithful 
and beloved Tychicus, who will tell them, as well as other cities, all his affairs ; 
but he concludes with a blessing of singular fulness ; 

“ reace to the brethron and love with faith from God the Father and the Lord 
Josus Cliri st. Grace be with all who lovf3 our Lord Jesus Christ in in corruption.” ^ 


Wo hare now examined all the Epistles of St. Paul except the last group 
of all— the three addressed to Timothy and Titus. These are usually known 
as the Pastoral Epistles, because they sketch the duties of the Christian 
Pastor. Of tlie Epistle to tlio Hebrews I have said notliiug, because I hope 
to speak of it hereafter, and because, for reasons which apx)ear to me abso- 
lutely couviiiciiig, 1 cannot regard it as a work of St. Paul's. But even if tho 
Epistle to the Hebrews bo accepted as having been written by the Apostle, it 
adds notbiug to our knowledge of his history. But for the preserv'ation of 
the Pastoral Epistles, wo sliould not know a single additional fact about him, 
except such as we can glean from vague and wavering tradUious. 

Tlio Acts of the Apostles ends ^vith the statement that Paul remained a 
period of two whole years in his own hired lodgiug, and received all who 
came in to visit him, preaching tho kingdom of God and teaching the tilings 
conceniing tho Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence nnmolestedly.^ Tlio 
question wliy St, Luke deliliorately ended his sketch of the Apostle at thal 
point, is one which can never receive a decisive answer. He only related cir- 
cumstances of win'tii he was an cyewituess, or which he knew from trustworthy 
information, and for that reason his narrative, in spite of its marked lacunae, 
is far more valuable than if it had been constructed out of looser materials. 
It may, however, bo Siifely asserted that since he had been with St, Paul 
during at least a jiart of the Roman imprisonment, he brought down his story 
to the x>eriod at which lie first wrote his book. A Uiousand circumstances may 
have prevented any resumption of his work as a chronicler, but it is incon- 
eeivablo that St. Paul should have died almost immediately afterwards, by a 
martyr s death, and St. Luke have been aware of it before his book was pub- 
lished, and yet that he should not have made tho faintest allusion to tho 
subject.^ Tho conjecture that Theophilus knew all the rest, so that it was 
needless to commit it to writing, is entirely valueless, for whoever Theophilus 

^ vi. 10 — 20. In ver. 18 it is trcpl iravr%iv ritv iyitiv #tttl vmrp eVoO. “Paradoxon : mundos 
habet splendidos legates ” (Hengel), - vi. 21 — 24. 

^ The cadence is expressive of stability ; of motion succeeded by rest ; of action settled 
in renose. “An emblem of the history of the Church of Christ, tuid of the life of every 
true neliovcr in Him ” (lUshop Wordsworth). 

* So far as anything can be said to be probable in the midst of such uncertainties, the 
probability is that the leisure of his attemiance on St. Paul during the Roman imprison- 
ment had enabled St. Luke to draw up the main part of his work ; that he concluded it 
exactly at the ^int at which St. Paul was expecting inunediate liberation, and that 
be either published it at the first favourable opportunity after that time, or was pre- 
vcnto.l— it may be even by death— from ever contmuing or completing his task. 
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may have been, it is clear tliat St. Luke was not writing for him alone. It is 
also, to say the least, a probable conjecture that soon after the close of those 
two whole years some remarkable change took place in the condition of the 
prisoner. That such a change did take place is the almost unanimous tradi- 
tion of the Church. However slight may be the grounds of direct testimony, 
it lias been generally believed in all ages that (about the beginning of the year 
A.D. 64) St. Paul was tried, acquitted, and liberated ; and that after some two 
years of liberty, during which ho continued to prosecute his missionary 
labours, he was once more arrested, and was, after a second imprisonment, put 
to death at Rome. This would, at least, accord with the anticipations 
expressed in his own undoubted Epistles. Altliongh ho was still a prisoner 
when he wrote the letter to the Philippians, liis trial was near at hand, and 
while promising to send Timothy to inquire about their fortuiu's, ho adds, 
“ But 1 am confident in the Lord that I myself too shall come spi^edily and 
this is so far from being a coj^ual hope that ho oven asks PliiliMuoii “ to got a 
lodging ready for him, for he hopes that he shall bo granted to them by their 
prayers.” It is, of course, quite imssiblo that St. Paul’s sanguine exjiectaiioiis 
may have been frustrated,^ but lie certainly would not liave (‘xpressed tlumi so 
distinctly without good grounds for believing tliat powerful friends were at 
work in Ids favour. Whether Festus, and Agrippa, and Lysias, and Publius 
had used their influence on his behalf, or whether ho liad reason to ridy on any 
favourable impression which he may have made among the Praetorian soldiers, 
or whether he had received intelligonce that the Jews had seen reason to 
aWidon a frivolous and groundless prosecution it is impossible to conjecture;^ 
but his strong impression that ho would be liberated at least helps to confirm 
the many arguments which load us to believe that lie actually was. If so, it 
must have been very soon after the close of that two years’ confinement with 
which St. Luke so suddenly breaks off. 

For in July, A.D. 64, there broke out that terrible persecution against the 
Christians, from which, had he been .still at Rome, it is certain that he could 

^ For this reason I have not liere laid any stress on Ids oncc-iuiri)osed visit to Spuin 
(Rom. XV. 24, 2.S). It seems clear from Philem. 22 that lie had either abandoned this 
intention, or at any rate iiostponed it till he ha<l re-visited Asia. 

- It is undesirable to multiply uncertain conjectures, but perhap.s the Jews may have 
sent their documents, witnesses, Ac., with Josephus when he went to Rome, A.D. 04. 
He tells us that, by the influence of the Jewish i)antomimi8t Aliturus and of Poppa*a, lie 
was enabled to secure tlie rclciise of some Jewish priests, friends of liis own, wliom 
Festus had, on grounds which Josephus calls trivial, sent bound to Rome. Joseidius was 
doubtless one of a commission dispatched for this purpose, and it is conceivable that 
tlie prosecution of St. rauFs trial may have been a subordinate object of this com- 
mission, and that the trial may have broken down all tlie more completely from the 
loss of witnesses and evidence in tiic shipwreck which J(>sephiis underwent. His vi'ssel 
foundered on the voyage, and out of two hundred souls only eighty were picked U{) by 
a ship of CjTene, afri-r they ba<l swum or floated all night in the waves, .losepbus 
then proceeded to Putcoli in another ship. He makes little more than a dry allusion to 
these events {Vit. J), which contrasts singularly with the vivid minuteness of St. Luke : 
but the general incidents so far resemble those of St. Paul’s shipwreck that some have 
conjectured that the two events were identical. Chronology and other considerations 
render this impossible, nor is there any great reason to supiKwe that Josephus is hers 
introducing embellishments from the st^ of St. Paul. 
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not liavo cficapocl. If, tlicrcforo, tlio Pastoral Epistles be forgeries, we have 
heard ilio last words of St. Paul, and at the last verse of the Acts tho curtain 
ruslios down in niter darkness upon the remainder of his life. Let us, then, 
consider wliat tradition says, and whether wo can still accept as genuine the 
Ei>istles to Timothy and Titus. If the indications derived from these sources 
are in any degree trustwortliy, wo have still to hear some further thoughts and 
opinions of tho Apostle. Wo catch at least a glimpse of his final movements, 
and attain to a sure knowledge of his state of mind up to the moment of his 
death. If tradition bo mistaken, and if the Epistles arc spurious, then wc 
must acquiesce in the fact that wo know nothing more of the Apostle, andtliat 
ho perished among that “ vast miiltitudo ” whom, in tho year fi t, the idlest of 
Eiiipcrois, nay, almost of human beings, sacrificed to tho blind madness which 
had been instigated against them by a monstrous accusation. If, indeed, St. 
Paul perished amid that crowd of nameless maHyrs, there is but little pro* 
bability that any regard would have been paid to his claim as a Roman citizen. 
Ho may have perished, like them, by crucifixion ; or have been covered, like 
them, in the skins of wild beasts, to be mangled b}' dogs; or, standing in his 
tunic of ignited pitch, may with his dying glance have caught sight of tho 
wicked Emperor of triumphant Heathendom, as the living torch of hideous 
martyrdom east a baleful glare across the gardens of tho Golden House. ‘ 
From all this, h(»wovcr, wc may feel a firm coindction that, by the mercy of 
God, ho was delivered for a time.^ 

It is true that, so far as direct evidence is concerned, we can only say that 
St. Paul’s own words render it probable that he was liberated, and that this 
probability finds some flight support in a common tradition, endorsed by the 
authority of some of the Fathers. But this tradition goes little further than 
tho bare fact. If we are to gain any further knowledge of tho biography of 
St. Paul, it must be derived from the Pastoral Epistles, and from them alone. 
If they bo not genuine, wc know no single further particular respectiug his 
fortunes. 

Now, it must Ixi admitted tliat a nuiul>cr of critics, formidable alike in 
their unanimity and their learning, have come to tho conclusion that tho 
Epistles to Timotliy and Titus were not written by St, Paul.'* Their arguments 
are entitled to respectful attention, and they undoubtedly suggest difficulties, 
which our ignorance of all details in the history of those early centuries 
renders it by no means easy to remove. Nevertheless, after carefully and 
impartially weighing all that they have urged — of which some account will 1)0 
found in tho Excursus at tho end of the volume — I have come to the decided 
conviction that (he Epistles are genuine, and that the first two of them were 
written during tho two years which iiitervoned betwoeu St, Paul's liln'ratiou 
«iul his martyrdom at Rome. 

^ Tjm;. Ann, xv. 44 (cf. Mart. x. 25; Juv. Snt. viii. 235); Sen. F/>. 14, 4 ; JSchol. in 
i. 1.55 ; Tert. Apot, 15 ; ad Nat, i. 18 ; ad Mart. 5, 

f See Excursus XXVI., “Evidence as to the Liberation of St. Paul.'’ 

^ Schmidt, Sohlciermacher, Kichhorn, Cretbier, De AVette, Baur, Zeller, Ililgeufeld, 
Schcukel, Ewald, Hausrath, Kenan, Pfleidei'er, Krenkel, DaviilFon, Ac. 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 

’El' irou <tk6t€i <p(i)\€u6vruv Tore Kcd rivts irtr^pxov^ irapa<f>6flpetp 

^iriXftpovpTojy rhy trytrj KavSya rov (rarriptov Krjp^ryjuLaTOS. — HEGESll’rus aj). lllusob. 
B,£. lii. 32. 

I SHALL not attempt, by more than a few sentences, to dispel tlio obseuriiy of 
that last stage of the Apostle's life which began at the term i nation of his 
Eoman imprisonment. We feel that our knowledge of his moveincnts 
is plunged in the deepest uncertainty the moment that wo lose the guidance 
of St. Luke. I cannot myself believe that ho was able to carry out his 
intention of visiting Spain. The indications of his travels in the two later 
Pastoral Epistles seem to leave no room for such a journey; nor, if it had 
really taken place, can wo imagine that no shadow of a detail respecting it 
should have been preserved. But even if ho did accomplish this new mission, 
we cannot so much as mention a single church which ho founded, or a single 
port at which ho touched. To speak of his work in Spain cc)uld only therefore 
leave a fallacious impression. If ho went at all, it must have been im- 
mediately after his imprisonment, since liis original object had been merc'ly 
to visit Rome on his way to the ** limit of the West.’* In writing to tlie 
Romans he had expressed a hope that he would be furthered on his journey 
by their assistance. Judging by the indifference with which they treated him 
in both of his imprisonments, there is too much reason to fear that this hope 
was in any case doomed, to disappointment. The next trace of his existence is 
the First Epistle to Timothy. That Epistle is less organic — that is, it lias less 
structural unity — than any other of St. Paul’s Epistles. The time and place 
at which it was written arc wholly uncertain, because the only historic 
indication which it contains is that “ on his way to Macedonia Paul had 
begged Timothy to remain at Ephesus.” ' 

“Paul, an Apostle of Je8U.s Clirist, aeeortliiig to the eominandiiuuit of (iod our 
S;iviour,“ and Clirist Jesus our hope, to Timothy my true diild in the faith ; grace, 
mercy, and peace from God the Father^ and Christ Jesus our Ivord.” ** 

This salutation is remarkable for the title “Saviour” applied to God tlie 

1 Tlie general outline of the Epistlo is as follows: — Salutation (i. 1, 2). The object 
of the letter to encourage Timothy to resist false teachers, and hold fust the faith (3 - 
11, 18 — 20), with the .^wstle’s thanks to God for the mercy which had made him a 
minister of the Gospel (lz—17). The duty of i>ra3ring for rulers, with rules about the 
bearing of women in public worship (ii.). Tho qualifications of “bishops” (presbyters) 
and deacons (hi.). Fre.sh warnings respecting the false teachers, and the way in which 
Timothy is to deal with them (iv.). His relations to ciders (v. 1, 2) ; to the order of 
“ widows” (3 — 16) ; and to presbyters, with rules as to their selection (17 -25). Direc- 
tions concerning slaves, especially with reference to the false t(?achers ; warnings against 
covetousness ; with final exhortations and benediction (vi.). 

- Not, of course, “a Saviour,” The spread of Christianity is naturally marked by 
the increasing anarthrousness (omission of the article) of its commonest terms. We 
mark this fact in the word Christ, which is an appellative in the Gospels (almost always 
**th€ Christ” — i.e.y the Messiah), but has become, iij the Epistles, a proper name. 

• Omit n, A, D, F, G (B, deficient). ^ i. 1, 2. 
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Fatlior, porliaps dorivod from some recent study of Psalm Ixiii. 7, and 
continued throughout the Pastoral Epistles when once adopted ; for the name 
“ our Hope,” applied to Christ, and not improbably borrowed from the same 
verso ; and for the word mercy ” so naturally introduced by the worn and 
tried old man, between the usual greetings of “ grace and peace.” ^ 

“ As I bogged thee to remain still in E]>hc.sus, on my way to ^laccdonia, that 
thou mightest command some not to teach different doctrine, nor to give heed to 
myths and intcrminablo genealogies, 2 seeing that these minister questions rather 

than the disptinsation of God® which is in faith ”■* The sentence, quite 

characteristically, remains unfinished; but St. Paul evidently meant to siiy, “I 
repeat the exhortation which then I gave.” 

In oonirost with these false teachers lie tells him that the purpose of the 
Gospel is love out of a pure heart, a good conscience, and faith unfeigned, 
failing of whicli some turned aside <0 vain jangling. They wanted to pass 
themselves off as teacliers of the Jcwisli Liiw, but tlieir teaching was mere 
confusion and ignorance. 

The mention of the Law leads him to allude to its legitimate function.^ 
To those who were justified by faith it was needless, being merged in the 
higher law of a life in unity witli Christ ; but its true function was to warn 
and restrain those who lived under the sway of mere passion in heathenish 
wiekedness.^' For these, tliongh not for the regenerate, tlio thunders of Sinai 
arc necessary, “according to the Gospel of tlic glory of the blessed God, 
wlierewith I was entrusted."" 

He then at ouee digresses into an expression of heartfelt gratitude to God 
for that grace which siiperabouii(h‘d over his former ignorant faithlessness, a 
faithlessness which had led him to outrage and insult, such as only his 
ignorance could palliate, 

“ Faithful is llic sayinu:,'’ and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus camo 
into the Avorld to sjive sinners, of whom I am cliief.^ But on this account I 
gained mercy, that in me first and foremost Christ Jesus might manifest His entire 
long-oufi'ering jis a pattern for those who were herciifter to believe on Him to 

^ Cf. Gal. vi. 10. 

* Though the Sephiroth of the Kabbala belong to a much later period, and the Zohar 
is probably a mediajval book, yet Judaic speculations of the same kind seem to have been 
tlie prototype of the Valentinian emanations with their successive intennarriages of crons. 

® i. 4 ; leg. oiicoi'OfAtai* («, A, B, F, G, &e.). The questions do not further the di\ine 
scheme of God, which works, not in the sphere of misty uncertainties, but in the sphere 
of faitli. 

3, 4. For similar afioJ^ohitha, see Gal. ii. 4, 5; Korn. v. 12, 

* i. 8, 9, ro/uiof . . . 

For the true use of the and the liniibition to its valitUty, see Korn. vii. 12 ; 

Gal. iii. 19 ; Phil, iii. 9. It is idle to preteml that there is anything un -Pauline in this 
sentiment. AVith the list of crimes— which is, however, varied witli i>erfoct independence 
- cf. Rom. i. 29 ; 1 Cnr. vi. 9 ; Gal. v. 19. 

" i. 8-11. 

^ This arresting formula would naturally arise with the rise of Christian axioms ; 
cf. “These words are faithful and true” (Rev. xxi. 5; xxii. 6). 

* Cf. “ God be merciful to mo the sinner ” (Luke xviii. 13 ; irpiros, “ non tempore sed 
nialignitate (Aug. in Ps. Ixxi, 1). 
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life eternal. Now to the King of tho Ages,^ tho inconuptiblo, invisible, only God,^ 
honour and glory unto tho ages of the ages. Amon.^ 

“ This charge I commit to thoe, son Timothy, in accordance with tho prophecies 
which in time past were prophesied of thee,^ that thou in them mayest war the good 
warfare,® having faith and a good conscienco, which some rejecting have been 
wrecked as regards the faith ; of wliom is Hymenams and Alexander, whom I 
handed over to Satan, that they may be trained not to blasplienie.’’ ® 

It will bo seen that in this section ho begins with tho false teachers, and 
after two digressions — one suggested by tho mention of the Law, tho other by 
his personal commission to preach tho Gospel — returns to them again. 

Tlie second cliapter contains regulations for public worship, tlio duty of 
piuying for those in authority, and tho bearing and nnitnal relations of men 
and Avomcn in religious assemblies — broken by brief and natural digressions 
on tho universality of God’s offered grace, and on his own Apostolic office. Ho 
directs that 

“Petitions, prayers, su]>idications, and thanksgivings^ should be made for all, 
and especially for kings,” and those in authority, that wo may spend a calm and 
quiet life in all godliiu'ss and grjivity. This is fair and aece])tablo before our 
Saviour, God, who wills all men to he saved, and to coinc to full knowledge of tho 
truth. For there is one God and one IVfediator between God and men, tho man 
Chiist Jrsus,9 who gavo Himself a ransom for all — the testimony in its own seasons. 
For which testimony I was appointed an herald and an Apostlo (I spenk tho 
truth; I lie not,’^) in faith and truth.” 

1 Not here in its technical sense of ‘‘the aons; ” cf. Ps. cxlv. Id, “a kingdom of all nges.” 

2 Omit ffoiftw (h, a, D, F, G, Ac.). 

3 For similar personal digressions, see Gal. i. 12 ; 1 Tliess. ii. 4 ; 2 Cor. iii. 0 ; iv. 1, 
Ac. ; and for the doxology (Horn. xv. 33 ; xvi. 27 ; 2 Cor. ii. 14 ; ix. 15 ; }*}jil. iv. 20, 
Ac. The pass^e is intensely individual, for “ all Paurs theology is in ultimate analysis, 
the reflex of his personal experience ” (Reuss, Acs Ejutres, ii. 352). 

* Perhaps a reference to his solemn ordination, as in iv. 14, when Silas, who was a 
prophet (Acts xv. 32), was present among others (Acts xiii. 3). 

" oTpareia, not as in 2 Tim. iv. 7. It is St. Paul’s favourite metaphor (Rom. xiii. 
12 ; 2 Cor. x. 5 ; 1 lliess. v. 8, Ac.). 

® i. 12 — 20. It is impossible to know the exact circumstances referred to. For 
Hymenaeus, see 2 Tim. ii. 17. For Alexander, 2 Tim. iv. 14; Acts xix. 3^1; but even 
the identification.s are iirccurious. For “ delivering to Satan,” sec 1 (’or. v. 5. Whetlicr 
it was excommunication, or generally giving up from all Church influences, and leaving 
Satan to deal witli them, or the delivery to pneteriiatural corporal sufferings, thetn^c/d/on, 
w’e see, was merciful and disciplinary (7rat5n/^w<rt). 

' The synonyms arc mainly cumulative, though perhaps Berjffen means special, 
npo<r€vxa^ general, and iyrev^ft^ earnest prayers (see Phil. iv. G). 

3 Baur sees in this plural an indication that tho Kpistle was written in the times of 
the Antonines, when Emperors took associates in the Empire, (’an theorising be more 
baseless? — The word “ kings ” does not necessarily refer oidy to local viceroys, Ac., like 
the Herod.s, but was in the jjrovinccs ajiplicd gencrically to the EnijKTors, as it eoustaiitly 
is in the Talmud. It wtis most important to both Jews and (3irislians that they should 
not Ik* suspected of civic turbulence (Jos. If. J, ii. IG, 4 ; llingham, xv. 8, 14). Hence 
we see how baseless is ilic conjecture of Plleiderer {Prote^tanim bibil) that it was written 
in the time of Hadrian, who befriended the tTiristians (Kuseb. //. iv. 8, G). 

* The word n^crLrti^ as applied to Christ is new, but not the conception (Rorn. v. 10 ; 
2 Cor. V. 10). There maybe a silent condeinnation of inciiuent Docetisin in ai/tfpw;To?, 
as well as of the supposed mediation of angels in tl« (Col. ii. 15, 18). 

Om. iv xpi<rT(|> (A H, F, G, Ac. ). 

A natural reminiscence of the occasions when such asseverations had been so 
necessanr that they had become habitual (2 Cor, xi 31 ; Rom. xi, 1), 
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After iliis double di^ession lie expresses his wish that the men ^ should 
pray in every place, “ uplifting holy hands, ^ without wrath and doubting ; and 
that women, with shamefastness and sobriety, should adorn themselves, not 
with plaits of liair, and gold or pearls, or costly raiment, but, in accordance 
with their Gospel profession, with good works.’’ Let them be silent and 
submissive, not obtrusive and didactic. This rule he supports by the 
narrative of tlie Fall, as illustrative of generic differences between the sexes, ^ 
adding, liowovcr, that in s^jito of the greater liability to deception and sin, 
woman “ shall bo saved through motherhcxid, if they aliido in faith and love 
and sanctification with sober-inindedness.” * 

The third cliaptcr passes into the qualifications for office in the Church. 
It is introduced by a sort of Christian aphorism, “ Faithful is the saying, If 
any man desires the office of the pastoriitc,' he desires a good work."' The 
qualifications on which St. Paul insists are irreproachablenoss, faithful 
domestic life,*^ soberness, sobermindedness, decorousuess, hospitable dispo- 
sition, and aptitude to teach. He wlio is quarrelsome over wine, given to 
blows and covetousness, is unfit. Moderation, peaeefulne.ss, indifference to 
money, a well-ord(‘red lionseliuld, grave and obedient cliildren, are sigiLs that a 
man may a.spirc to the saered work ; but lie must not he a neophyte," that ho 

* Toiw urojja? (ii. 8). 

- Tlio ancient attitude nf itrayor (ninjham, Antiq. xiii. 8, 10; Ps. xxiv. 1; xxvi. 0); 
cf. Tennyson - 

•' l’t*r wli.it aiv men IwlU r than sheep or >»oals 
'lhat miini.sh a blind lile within the bniin, 

If knowinj4 iJod they lift not fuziuls of pravtT 

Ihdh for themselves and those who call them friend?*’ 

3 This is quite independent of, yet exactly anali>gous to, his reasoning in 1 Cor. xi. 
8, 9 (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3 ; Wisd. xxv. 21). 

•* ii. 8 —15. It will be seen that ho is bore looking at the question from a wholly 
ditferent iKiint of view to that in 1 Cor. \ii., whicli upplii-s not to the whole sex, but to 
a chosen few. So, too, in the previous verses, he is considering concrete facts, not the 
abstract abolition of all sexual distinctions in Christ (Gal. iii. 28). Idie ij rrceoyoeia is 
l)robahly not specific (“£/ic cliild-bearing'’ — i.c., the Incarnation— surely a most obscure 
allusion), hut generic - i.r., a holy married life, with the bearing and tnuning of children, 
is, as a rule, the appointed path for women, and it will end in their salvation, in soito 
of their original weakness, if that path be humbly and faithfully pursued. Poubuesa 
8t. Paul wuis tliinking of Gen. iii. 10. 

^ To tmnslato this *‘tho office of a bisboj)” is, as .Vlford says in his usinU incisive 
way, “ merely laying a trap for misunderstanding.*’ Kpiscofiacy profwr was developed 
after the death of 8t. Paul, but before that of St. John, as a bulwaik ag;\inst heresy. 

•’ I am not persuaded tliat yueat«bv avSpa really implies more tlnin this, with 
reference to the prevalence of divorce, kc. The early prejudice against second marriages 
naturally inclined the ancient commentators to take it exclusively in one way ; but the 
remark of Chrysostom, tSi»/ d/itrpiW jcwAutt, seems to me to l>e nearest the trutli. St. Paul’s 
opinion was not in the least that of Athcnagonis, that a second marriage is “specious 
adultery,” since in some cases he even recommends it (v. 14 ; 1 Cor. vii. 39; Rom. vii., 

3), but he would possibly have held with Hennas (Pastor, ii. 4), that though a second 
marriage is no sin, it is a better and nobler thing to avoid it. It is as Gregory of 
Nazianzus says, “ a concession *' (ovYx«ipn<ri«— xxxi.). 

^ Tlie first occurrence of the word “ neophyte nowly-pfajjfcd”— a recent convert. 

Por the metaphor, see 1 Cor. iii. G. At Ephesus there must have been a choice of 
pre.sbyters who wore not “neophytes.” Perhaps the I'casoii wliy this qualification is 
omitted in Tit. i. C is that there would have been greater difficulty in carrying it out in 
the more recent Churches of Crete. 
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may not, throngh the cloudy fumes of pride, fall into the dovir.s judgment.' 
He must be well thought of by his Pagan neighbours, that lie may not fall 
into disrepute, and the devil’s snare which such loss of character involves.^ 

Deacons, toe, must be grave, stmightforward, sober, not avaricious, sound 
in faith, and pure of conscience ; and their freedom from n^proach must l>e 
tested before they are api>oiutcd.^ 

Deaconesses ' must be grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful. The domestic 
relations of deacons and deaconesses must be irropro.-ichable ; for an 
honourable diaconate secures an honourable position,'* and boldness in the 
faith.*'* 

“ Those tiling I -write to thoc, lhoui;h I hope to come to you uii(‘xpo( loilly 
soon; 7 but in order that, if 1 am delayed, thou nuiyest km»\v how to bear thyself in 
tlie house of God— seeing that it is the Church of God—as a pillar and basis of the 
truth.** 

“And confessedly great is tho mystciy of godliness — who was ^ 

“ IManifcsted in tho flesh, 

Justified in the Spirit, 

Seen of angels, 

Preached among the Gentiles, 
believed on in tho world, 

Taken up in glory.” *** 

^ These Epistles are peculiar in tho \ise of the word “devil.” Elsewhere St. Paul 
uses “ Satan,” except in Ei>h. iv. 27 ; vi. 11. It is iinpossible to say whether “the devil’s 
judgment ” mean.s “ that which ho has incurred ” or “ that which l»o inflicts.” 

2 iii. 1—7. 

3 iii. 8—10. Besides the “ Seven,” deacons properly so called may be referred to in 
1 Cor. xii. 28 ; Pom. xii. 7 ; 1 Pet. iv. 11 ; as well as in Phil. i. 1. 

* TvvalKa<: must mean “deaconesses” (Kom. xvi. 1. “Ancillae quae ministrae dice- 
bantur ” — Pliii. ix. 27), beciiuse the wives of deacons were certainly not selected by tlie 
Church. 

5 iii. 11—13. 

* KoXix: paBfjirx; can Only mean “a fair standing-point,” “an honoiinible position,” from 
which to discharge nobly his Christian duties. The notion that it means “earning 
preferment ” would be an immense anachronism. Cf. vi. 10 : koAoi^ dc/xe'Aioi'. 

7 rdxiov — an unti*anslatable ellipse. John xiii. 27 ; Heb. xiii. 23. 

® Apart from the awkwardness of the Church being, in the same verse, the house of 
God and also a pillar and base of the truth, the expression is one of the most difltcult and 
surprising — one of the least obvion.sly Pauline — in the whole Epistle. Tho separata 
metaphors occur in Gal. ii. 9 and Eph. ii. 20, but only of pcrsims. There is, therefore, 
much to be said for attaching them to araarpt’^ea^at, and making them apjdy to ^’i^riothy, 
as I have done. (See Dean Stanley, Sermons on the Apostolic A(;e,p. 115.) The words 
are applied to the martyr Attains in the Jlpistle of the Church of Lyons, c. 5. Others 
attach them to the next sentence -wiiicli they would turn into a most awkward and 
unnatural anti climax. If, however, they are apjdied to tho Church, the njcaning is 
clear enough — namely, that apart from tho Church the truth of the Gospel would bo 
without that earthly institution on which, by Christ’s ordimiuce, its stability and i)eriua- 
nence depends. 

^ **0? 18 read by m. A, 0, F, G. (The reading of A was once supiaised to be €>C, but 
Bishop Ellicott testifies that the apparent line across the O was originally due to tho 
tagitia of the « in the word evaepeiav on the other side of the page. See his Pastovdl 
Ej^leSy p. 103.) Besides this, it is so unquestionably supported by every canon of 
criticism that it now be regarded as a certain reading. 

*** iii. 14 — 16. These last phrases are so rhythmic in their introverted parallelism 
with the varied order of their triple antitheses, that they have, with much probability, 
been 8 up|» 08 ed (like Eph. v. 14) to belong to some ancient hymn or creetl. Tnc extreme 
antiquity of Christian hymns is proved by Eph. v, 10, and by Plin, Epp. x. ^»7. “ Justi- 
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The irae doctrine again recalls him to the subject of the false teachers. 
Beyond the present peril lies the prophecy of future apostasies, in which some 
shall give heed to deceitful spirits and doctrines of devils, by means of the 
hypocrisy of liars, whoso consciences liave been seared. This apostasy, partly 
present, partly future, is marked by dualistic tendencies. It hinders mar- 
ri^lge,^ and commands abstineuco from meats, ^ forgetting that thankfulness 
and prayer sanctify everything. Another feature of the nascent heresy is a 
fondness for profane and anile myths. A tliird is mere bodily asceticism. 
This training may indeed have a x>artial advantage ; but better is the gymna- 
sium which trains for godliness, since godliness is profitable both for this life 
and the next (‘‘ faithful is the saying’') : for wdth a view to this — because we 
have hope in the living God, who is the Saviour of all, specially of the faith- 
fuP — wo are enabled to endure both toil and struggle.^ These truths Timothy 
is to teach, showing himself an example to the faitliful in speech, conversa- 
tion, love, spirituality, faith, purity, so tliat none may despise his youth.'* Till 
St. Paul arrives ho is bidden to occupy himself in reading,® exhortation, teach- 
ing; securing progress by diligence, and not neglecting — which possibly 
Timothy, in his retiring cliaracter, wa.s tempted to do — the grace which was 
solemnly bestowed on him at his ordination.^ 

Then he is advised how to behave towards various orders in bis Cburch. 
Ho is not to use severe language to an elder, but to exhort them as fathers; 
(ho younger men as brothers ; the elder women as mothers, the younger as 
sisters, in all purity.® Special directions are given about widows.* Those are 
true widows who rightly train their children or grandchildren, who do their 
duty to their parents, who devote themselves to constant prayer. But in a 
widow, a prurient, frivolous cliaracter is a living death ; for, in a Christian, 
neglect of domestic duties and relations is worse tliau heathenism. No widow 
is therefore to be put on the list before sixty years of age, after one bononr- 
ablo mamflge,^® and after having acquired a cliaracter for motherliness, hospi- 

fied in the Spirit ” means that Christ was manifested to be the Son of Gotl (Rom. i 4) by 
tlie workings of His higher 8i>iritual life ; “ seen of angels ” refers to the various angelic 
witnesses of scenes of His earthly life, 

^ Not yet “forbids,” but somewhat “ discoui-ages.” Of. Jos. B. J. ii. 8, 2, and 13. 

2 Of. Kom. xiv. 1—^ ; 1 Cor. viii. 8 ; x. 20. 

8 The universalism of expression is here even more remarkable than in ii. 4. 

^ Leg. dytovi^oficda, M, A 

^ The sneers that Timothy “seems to have been endowed by Christian legend with 
the gift of immortal youth ” are very groundless. If he were converted in AI). 45, at 
the ago of sixteen, he would now (AJ). 6G) be only thirty- seven— a very youthful age 
for so resjionsible a position. The age<l rector of one who has now become a very exalted 
ecclesiastic, and is long past sixty, still says of his first curate, “ I always told you that 
young man was very ambitious and when M. Thiers was IVime Minister of France, 
and called on his old schoolmaster, ho found that he was only remembered as “ the little 
Adolphus who played tricks.” 

® Ferhape the earliest allusion to the duty of reading Scripture. 

^ iv. 1—16. Acts xvi. 1, and 2 Tim. L 6, where he receives a similar injunction. 

® * ' Omnoa puellas et virgines Christi aut aequaliter ignore aut aequaliter dilige ” (Jer. ). 
But how inferior to the direction of St. Paul I 

^ Acts ll. 44 ; vi. 1. 

Of, Tit, i. 6, It is a remaikable sign of the position of widows In the Church that 
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tality, kindly service, succour to the afflicted, and continuance in every good 
work. But Timothy is to have nothing to say to younger widows who want 
to mari-y again when they begin to wax restive against the yoke of Christ — 
and so are convicted of setting at nought their first faith.^ To avoid the 
danger of gadding idlejiess and unseemly gossiping, it is bettor that such 
sliould avoid all chance of creating scandal by quietly re-entering into mar- 
ried life. Hence all younger widows must bo supported by their own relations, 
and not at the expense of the Church. - 

Returning to the Presbyters, he quotes the passage of Deuteronomy, 
“ Thou shalt not muzzle a threshing ox,*’ and adds the maxim, “ The labourer 
is worthy of his hire,’*^ to suj;)port his rule that “double honour” be paid to 
faithful and laborious pastors.^ If they do wrong they must indeed be 
rebuked, but never on ill-supported accusations. “ I solemnly charge thee 
before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels,^ to observe these 
rules without prejudice, aud without doing anything by favour.” Ho is not 
to ordain any one too hastily, lest he bo involved in the resj^onsibility for their 
sins ; and tJiis discrimination is the more necessary because there are llagrant 
sins which marshal men to judgment, and hidden sins which stealthily follow 
behind them; just as also there are some good works which are oj)enly mani. 
fest, and others which are concealed, altliough ulliiiiately all sliall stand 
revealed in their true light. 

In the very midst of these wise and serious directions are introduced two 
personal exhortations. One of them — “Keep thyself pure'’ — may naturally 
have been suggested by the passing thought that ho whose duty it was to 
exercise so careful an oversight over others must he specially watchful to be 
himself free from every stain. The other, “ Be no longer a water-drinker, hut 
use a little wine because of thy stomach, and thy frequent infirmities,”*' is so 
casual that, though wo see at once liow it may have occurred to St. Paul's 

Polycarp calls them eva-iaa-r-^piov ©eou, “ an altar of Go<l ” {ad Phil. 4). From the sevei ity 
of some of St. Paul’s remarks, Reuss thinks that he may have had in view tlie occasional 
second marriage of Christian widows with Pagans, wliich would be a disgraceful pro- 
ceeding after they liad received assistance from the Church. They iiiight be “dea- 
conesses ” earlier than sixty, but not “ widows.” 

1 In their practical pledge not to marry again when they were placed on the ofliciiil 
list of widows. 

2 V. 1— 1(). 

3 1 Cor. ix. 9. Those who apply h to both clauses must admit that the Gospel of 
St. Luke had been published, and had come to be regarded of Divine authority, before 
this Epistle (Luke x. 7). But the inference is most precarious, for our Lord often 
alluded to current proverbs, and v yp<^4>h may here only apply to the quotation from 
Dent. XXV. 4. 

^ inrAr} is a perfectly general expression. The spirit of foolish literalism led 
to double rations for the l^re^yters at the Agapse. 

3 See 1 Cor. xi. 10 ; 1 Pet. i. 12. It is not possible to earolain the exact shade of 
meaning in the word “elect.” They are probably so called, as Calvin says, “excellentiae 
causd.” Of. Toir? iepove ayyikovs in Agiippa’s adjuration to the Jews not to rebel against 
Rome (Jos. B. J, ii. 16, § 4, and Tobit xii. 15). 

® These “frequent infirmities” perhaps explain the timidity of Timothy’s character 
(1 Cor. xvi. 10, li). Some have seen a reflex oi this in the reproaches addressed, in the 
midst of praise, “ to the angel of the Church of Ephesus.” 
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fliouglits — since otherwise the former rule might have led to a self-denial still 
more rigid, ^ and even injurious to health — it is far too natural and sx>on- 
taueous, too entirely disconnected from all that precedes and follows it, to have 
occurred to any imitator. An imitator, if capable of introducing the natural 
play of thought to which tho precept “ Keep thyself xmre ” is due, would have 
l>oen far more likely to add — and especially in an Epistle which so scrupu- 
lously forbids indulgence in wine to all Church officials — “ And, in order to 
j)romoto this purity, take as little wine as possible, or avoid it altogether. 

Ho then j)as8es to the duties of slaves.^ Their conversion is not to bo 
made a j>lea for upsetting the social order, and giving any excuse for abusing 
the Gospel. Christian masters are still to be treated as masters, and to bo 
served all the more heartily “because all wlio are partakers of tliis kindly 
service are faithful and beloved.’* Here again he reverts to the false teachers 
— wlio had perhaps perverted tho truth of Chi’istian equality into the falsehowl 
of socialism — to denounco their inflated ignorance and unwholesome loquacity 
as llio source of tho jealousies and squabbles of corrupt men, who look on 
religion as a source of gain.^ A source of gain indeed it is when accompanied 
willi the contentment^ arising from the sense of tho nakedness of our birth 
and death, and tho fewness of our real needs,® whereas the desire of wealth 
breeds the numerous forms of foolish desire which plimgo men into dcstnic- 
tion and perdition. For all evils spring from the root of covetousness,^ which 
lijis led many into heresy as well as into mcHiifuld miseries. The Apostle 
appeals to his sou in tho faith to flee these things: to pursue® righteousness, 
g)d!iness, faith, love, endurance, gentleness; to strive tho good strife of fiiith ; 
to grasp eternal life, “ to which also thou weH called, and didst confess tlie 
good confession before many witnesses.” He most solemnly adjures him, by 
Christ and His good confession before Pontius Pilate,^ to keep the command- 
ment without spot, witliout reproach, till the manifestation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whieli Ho shall show in His o^vn s-jasons, who is the blessed and only 
Potentate, tlie King of kings and Lord of loi*ds, who alone liatb immortidity, 


' Kom. xiv. 2. Plutarch gpeaka of an ioivo^ ayt'tU (/)<* Isid. ct OsiTj § 6). 

- Vor. 17 

Some liave funcieil, with very little probability, tliat the topic is su^ested by the 
mention of those whose good works cannot he ji nail tf hid, but are httle likely to be noticed 
in this world. 

^ Gal. iii. 28. Tho recognition of tho existing basis of society is found throughout 
the Epistles (1 Cor. vii. 21 ; C’ol. iii. 22, &c.). 

^ aurapieeta, self-sufficing independence (2 Cor. ix. 8; Phil. iv. 11). Cf. Pi*ov. xiv. 14, 
“The good man shall bo siitisfiea fixjm himself.” 

« Phil. iv. 11-13. 

7 fyi^a need not be rendered ** a root,” for it is a word which does not require tho 
article ; but St. Paul does not, of course, mean that it is the only root from which all 
evils spring, but the root from which all evils weoy epriiig. So Diogeues Laertius calls it 
“ tho metroiwlis of all evils ” {Vit. I>u^cn. vi. 50 ; and Pliilo, Dc SjKC, 346, calls it 
opfirin^piov ndvTwv Trapai'o^Tjfxartav (cf. Luko xii. 15 — 21). 

® jicuKc, itriAafiov. 

® There is an obviotis allusion in the icoAij onokoyia of Christ to that of the previous 
verse, but in the latter instance it seems to mean the faithful performance of the will of 
God even to death. 
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dwelling in light unapproachable, whom no man ever saw, or can see — to 
whom honour and etenial strength. Anien.^ 

With this majestic description of the Dmne attributes it might well have 
been thouglit that the Epistle would close. A forger might naturally desire a 
climax; but St. Paul is never induciiced by such considerations of style. 
Filled with the thought of the perils of wealth in a city like wealthy Ephesus, 
he once more, in a sort of post script, ^ advises Timothy to warn the rich “ not 
to bo high iuindcd, nor to fix their hopes on the uncertainty of riches, but on 
tlio living God, who richly affords us all things for enjoyment,” and to use 
tlieir riches wisely and generously, “ treasuring up for themselves a fair founda- 
tion for the future, that they may grasp tliat which is really lif(\”^ 

Then, with one parting reforonce to the false teachers, the Epistle ends:— 

“ O Timothy, guard the trust committed to thee, turning away from these pro- 
fane buhhlings, and “antitheses” of the knowledge which usuqis the name; which 
some professing have gone astray as regards the faith. Grace bo with thcc.”^ 

The ” Amen is probably a pious addition, and the various superscriptions 
wliieh tell us that the Epistle was 'written from Laodicea, ” whicli is tho 
metropolis of P)i}Tgia Pacatiana,” or ‘‘from Nicopolis,” or “from Athous,” 
“ by tho hands of his disciple Titus,” or “ from Macedonia,” are idle guesses, 
of which the latter alone has any plausibility, though even this is only a pre- 
carious inference from the verse which suggested it. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 

“ Lord Jesus, I am weary in Thy work, hut not 0 / Thy work. Let mo go and 
speak for Thee once more , . . seal Thy truth, and then die.” — Whitj^field. 

Fkom St. Paul’s message to Philemon wo infer that as speculily as possible 
after he was set free he visited Ephe.sus and tlic cities of the Lycus. Even if 
he deferred this visit till he had can-ied out his onco-cherished plan of visiting 
Spain, we know that the moment liis destiny was decided ho sent Timotliy to 
Philippi, with tho intention of following him at no long interval.® Hence 
when Timothy rejoined him, probably at Epliesus, he left him there, as wo 
liave seen, to finish the task of setting the Church in order, and liimsolf set out 
on his promised journey to Macedonia. It is not likely that he felt any desire 
to revive tho gloomy reminiscences of Jerusalem, and to incur a second risk 
of being tom to pieces by infuriated Pharisees. In that unhappy city a fresh 
outburst of the spirit of persecution bad ended tho year before (A.D. 63) in 

* vi. 1— K). 2 Reusw, Les ii. 378, 

» vi. 17-19. Ley. A, D, E, F, G. 

* w, A, F, G, read fx^d' v/xu»»/, as in 2 Tim. iv. 22 ; Tit. iii. 15. 

* Omitted by H, A, D, F, G. Pliil. ii. 19 23. 
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the nuirdor of James the Lord’s brother.^ Soon after the accession of Gessiuv 
Florus to the post of Procurator, there were violent disturbances throughout 
Judiea. The war which culminated in the total destruction of the Jewish 
polity did not indeed break out till A.D. 66, but the general si)ii'it of 
turbulence, the deeply-seated discontent with the government of Agnppa II.» 
and the threatening multiplication of tho Sicarii, showed that everything 
was ripening for the final revolt.^ We may bo sure that when tho ship of 
Adrauiyttium sailed from Tyro, St. Paul had seen his last of the Holy Land. 
From Macedonia ho doubtless went to Corinth, and he may then liave sailed 
with Titus to Crete. 

On tho southern shores of that legendary island he had involuntarily 
touehod in tho disastrous V 03 %age from Myra, which ended in his shipwreck 
lit Malta. But a prisoner on his way to trial, in a crowded Alexandrian 
coni-vcf'sel which only awaited the earliest opportunity to sail, could have had 
but little opportunity to preach tho gospel even at tho Fair Havens and Lusaka, 
and we may at once reject the idle suggestion that the Church of Crete had 
then first been founded. It is probable that the fii’st tidings of Christianity 
Inid been carried to the island by those Cretan Jews wlio had heard tho 
thrilling words of St. Peter at Pentecost; and tho insufficiency of knowledge 
in these Churches may be accounted for in part by these limited opportunities, 
ns well as by the inherent defects of the Cretan character. The stormy shores 
of Crete, and tlie evil reputation of its inhabitants even from mythical days, 
may well have tended to deter the evangelising visits of tho earh" preachers 
of Christianity; and tho indication that the nascent faith of the converts 
was largely tainted with Jewish superstition is exactly what we should havo 
expected. St. Paul’s brief sojoum in the island with Titus was proKably 
the first serious effort to consolidate the young, struggling, and imperilled 
Cliuvches ; and we can easily imagine that it was the necessity of completing 
an anxious work which reluctantly compelled the Ax)ostlo to leave his com- 
panion behind him. The task could not liavc been left in wiser or firmer 
hands than those of ouo who had already made his influence felt and his 
authority respected among tho prating and conceited soiffiists of turbulent 
Corinth. Those who argue that, because Paul had but recently parted with 
Titus, tlio advice contained in tlio letter would be sui)erfluous, arc starting a 
j)uroly imaginary difficulty, and ouc of which the futility is demonstrated by 
tho commonest experiences of daily life. Objections of this kind are simply 
astonishing, and when we are told that tho instructions given are too vague 
and commonplace to render them of any value, and that *' the pointlcssuess of 
tho directions )nu8t havo made them all but wortldess to an evangelist,”^ wo 
can only reply tlmt tho Christian Church in all ages, in spite of the incessant 
toiuleiiey to exalt dogma above simple practice, has yet accepted the Pastoral 
Epistles as a manual whicli has never been surpassed, 

* Jos. AnU. XX. 9, §§ I, 2 ; Acts xii. 1—11. ^ Jos. B. J. ii. 14, § 2, 

• PavidBOn, Introd, U. 129 ; Kcuas, JAs EpUrcs, ii. o33. 

< 4^2 
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From Crete, St. Paul may have returned by Eplicsus and Troas to Mace- 
donia, and thence to Dalmatia and Illyricum ; ^ and we learn from the Epistle 
to Titus that ho was accompanied by several friends, for whom he found the 
amplest employment in missions to various Churches. Ho ini ended to spend 
the winter at Nicopolis, whieli, beyond all question, must bo the well-known 
and flourishing city of Epirus, biiilt by Augustus to commemorate his victory 
at Aediurn. When ho wrote tho Ejnstlo tu Titus, he was about to semi 
Artemas or Tychiens to liim in Crete, to continue the work of organisation 
there, while Titus is directed to join the Apostle at Nicopolis before tho winter 
comes on. 

How little wo really know about Titus will bo best seen by tho iheories 
which attempt to identify him with Titus (or, Titius) Justus (Acts xviii. 7), 
witli Silas, and even with Timothy ! Though ho is not mentioned in tho Acts 
— l)robably because ho never happened to bo a companion of tho A})ostlo at 
tho same time that Luke was with him — lie s('ems to liave been one of the 
trustiest, and most beloved members of tlie noble little band of St. Paul's 
friends and disciples. As ho was a Grc(‘k by birth, St. Paul, whose convert 
he was, had chosen to take hijii to Jeriisiilem on that memorable visit, which 
ended in tho recognition of Gentile emancipation from tho yoke of Mosaism.^ 
If wo were right in the conjecture that tho generous self-sacrifice of Titus on 
this occasion rescued Paul from a gidcvous struggle, if not from an immenso 
peril, we may imagine how close would have been tho i)ersonal boTid between 
them. He had special connexions with Corinth, to which lie had three times 
been sent by the Apostle during tho troubles of that distracted Church.'^ 
The warm terms in which St. Paul always speaks of him as his brother, 
and associate, and fellow-labourer, and tho yearning anxiety wliich made him 
utterly miserable when ho failed to meet him in Troivs, show that ho was no 
ordinaiymaii; and the absence from this Epistle of the personal warnings 
and exhortations which are found in those to Timothy, lead us to believe that 
Titus was the more deeply respected, even if Timothy were the more tenderly 
beloved. The last notice of him is liis visit to Dalmatia during tho second 
imprisonment, and we may feel the strongest confidenco that this was under- 
taken as a special duty, and that he did not voluntarily dcsori Ids friend and 
teacher whom ho had so long and faitlifully served. Tho E[)istle \vhich St. 
Paul addresses to him goes over much tlie same ground as that to Timothy, 
but with additional particulars, and in a perfectly independent manner. It 
excited tho warm admiration of Luther, who says of it : This is a short 
Epistle, but yet such a quintessence of Christian doctrine, and composed in 
such a masterly manner, that it contains all that is needful for Christian 
knowledge and life.’’ Tho subjects are touched upon in tho same easy and 
natural order as in tho other Pastoral Epistles, and tho incidental mention of 
people so entirely unknown in the circle of tho Apostle’s friends as Artemas 
and Zenas, the lawyer, together with tho marked variations in tho initial and 


* Horn. XV. 10, 


2 Gal. ii. 0; Tit. i. 4. 


* 2 Cor. vii., viii 
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final salutations, are among t he many incidental circumstances which po%vorf ully 
strengthen the argument in favour of its authenticity. 

The greeting with wliich the Apostle opens is somcwlmt o])scure and 
involved, owing to the uncertainty of the exact moaning of the various 
propositions oniployed. It diifors from all otlior salutations in the phrase “ a 
slave of God,” instead of a “ a slave of Jesus Christ,” and it is marked by the 
])rominenco of the title Saviour, wdiich is applied throughout this Ex>istlo lx>tL 
to God and to Christ.^ 

“ Paul, fi slave of God, hut an Apostle of Jesus Clirist for tlie faith of the elect 
of God and the full knowledge of the truth which is according to godliness, (based) 
on the hope of eternal life, winch God, who cannot lie, prornis^ before eternal 
times, but manifested llis word in His own seasons *n the preaching with which I 
was entrusted according to the commandment of God our Saviour— to Titus, my 
true son after the common faitli, grace and from God our Father, and tiic 

Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour.’* 

After tliis solemn greeting ho j>roceeds at once to tlie many i>ractieal 
directions wliich are the object of his writing. He left Titus in Crete to 
finish all m'cessary regulations, and especially to ordain jn’cslnters in every 
city, who are to bo men of irrexiroaehable character, and Widl-ordered domestic 
XKittitions, for a bishox> ” must be blameless as God’s steward, not self-willed, 
not iiivssionate, and with the other positive and negative qualifications which 
he lias already mentioned in the Ejnstle to Timothy — with the addition that 
ho is to love what is good, and to hold fast the faitliful word according to tlie 
instruction he has received tliat lie may be able to exhort with healthy teaching 
and to refute the gainsayers.- 

These ojiponeiits are described as being disorderly, prating, and self- 
deceiving Jewisli Christians, who L»r the sake of filtliy lucre turn whole 
families iqi^ide down. To these, a.s to the Cretans in general, St. Paul applies 
ilio slinging line of their fellow-countryman Ex>imenides — 

“The Cretans are always liars, evil wild beasts, lazy gluttons,’’ ^ 

— for which reason they must bo shaiqdy rebuked, that they may lx? liealtliy 

' If the idea of God the Father aa a Saviour had not occuired both in the Ohl 
Testament mid elsewhere in St. Paul, the expression might fairly have been culled 
un I’uuline. Put the idea is distinctly found in 1 Lor. i. 21. 

•i. 5 -1). 

^ The line Ls an hexameter from the poem on ** Oracles" by Epimenides, the Cretan 
poi t and philosopher. It was (piuted by Callimiudius, JJt/mn 1o ns, S, ami well known 
ill antiiiuity hocause it gave rise to the syllogistic catch known as “ the Luu.’* 

They were among the three very bad iv s of uiitiijuiiy. 

Kpi^TCf, KamrdSoKat , KtAiK(9, Tpta icarrva KaKitna. 

Ah for their lying, KprtrlCff-v meant ‘‘ to tell lies ;** of their ferocity, gluttony, drunken 
ness, and fieu.suality, and above all of their gi'ectl, ample testimonies are quotetl — 
“CreteiiKcS si>em pecuniae secuti” (liv. xliv. 45); roi? xp») rT)p,'oi? peXtrra,, 
rrpotrXirrapodyTx'i (Plut, J'lmih 2J) ; l*ulyb. vi. dll, <ko., aud a reimukablc epigram of 

beoiiules — 

Alt I Aiji'trrai cat aAt</>i9upot oCre StKatoi 
Kp‘lrt« * Tts Kp}}7(u»* olov 

(Mee Moursius’s Greta, ami WtdHtcin ad loe,) 
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in the faith, ceasing to heed Jewish myths and the commandments of men 
who turn away from the truthJ Among tliese commandments there seem to 
Jiave been many distinctions between things clean and unclean, all of which 
iho Apostle swoops aside in his clear decisive manner by the deep tnith that 
to the pure all things are pure ; — whereas nothing is or can ho pure to men of 
defiled mind and conscience, such as these, who, professing knowledge of God, 
ill deeds denied Him, being detestable, and disobedient, and to every good 
deed reprobate.^ 

But speak thou the things which become the healthy teaching.*^ The 
keynote of this wholesome teaching is sober-mindedness. Aged nien are to be 
temperate, grave, sober-minded, sound in love, in faith, in endurance. Aged 
women are to show a sacred decorum in demeanour, free from slander and 
intemperance,^ teachers of what is fair, that they may train the younger 
women, too, to be sober-minded, ennobling the estimate of their Christian 
profession by humble, diligent, submissive performance of their homo duties. 
Titus must also exhort young men to be sober-minded, and in all respects ho 
is to set them a pure example of dignity, and faithfulness to the truth. Slaves 
are to “ adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things,” by silent 
obedience and cheerful honesty. 

“For God’s grace was manifested bringing salvation to all men, training us to 
the end that once for all rejecting impiety and all worldly desires, we should live in 
the present age soberly, and righteously, and godly, expecting the blessed hope and 
manifestation of the glory of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ,^ who gave 
Himself for us, that He might ransom us from all lawlessness, and purify for 
Himself a peculmr people, zealous of good works. These things speak, and rohuke 
and exhort with all authority. Let no man despise thce.”^ 

After this swift and perfect summary of the Christ inn life, alike in its 
earthly and spiritual aspects, he reverts to necessary subjects for practical 
exhortation. Naturally turbulent, the Cretans are to he constantly reminded 
of the duty of submission in all things right and good. Naturally ferocious, 
tliey are to be exhorted to meekness of word and deed towards all men. For 
even so God showed gentleness to us when wo were living in foolish and 
disobedient error, the skives of various passions, in a bitter atmosphere of 

J PoBsibly Titus bad tried to regard these “ myths ” as liarmless. 

-i. 10-lG. 

3 ii 3, “Not enslaved by much wine.” On the lu-overbial intemperance of women 
among the ancients, 6fie AntJuflog. xi. 2U8 ; Aristoph. TIusur. 733 and j^asshn ; Atlien. 

37. 

•* llie question as to whether these words should be rcmlcred as in the text, or 
‘ onr arutt (Jod and Saiioui' Jesug CUriM,” is simply a critical question. The analogy 
of otlier j»assage8 throughout these and other Epistles (1 Tim. i. 1 ; v. 21 ; vi. 13; and, 
above all, ii. 3 — 5 ; 2 Peter i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i. 12 ; Jude 4, Ac.), and the certaiinty that this 
trarifclation is not required either by the anarthrous Swrljp, or by tlie word tirttfminj, show 
that the view taken by our English Version, and the majority of Protestant ana other 
versions, as well as by many of the ancient versions, is correct. 

® Which of all the Fathers of the first or second century was in the smallest degree 
capable of writing so masterly a formula of Christian doctrine and practice as these 
vei-ses (ii. 11 — 14), or the i>erfectly independent yet no less memorable presentation of 
GoBi)el truth-^with a completeness only too many-sided for sects and parties— in iii. 
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reciprocal hatred. ** But when ” — and here follows another concentrated 
Kiimniaiy of Paulino doctrine unparalleled for beauty and completeness — 

Put when the kindness and love towards man of God our .Saviour was mani- 
fested, not in conscqiienoo of works of righteousness which we did, but according to 
His mercy He saved us, by means of the lavcr of regenemtion, and renewal by the 
Holy Ghost, which He poured upon us richly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
that being justified by His grace we might become heirs, according to hone, of 
eternal life.” 

Faithful is tlie saying^ — and in accordance with it ho desires Titus to 
teach with duo insistence, that all who have believed may live np to their pro- 
fession. This teaching is fair and beneficent, but foolish speculations and 
discussions, ^ and genealogies and legalist disputes are vain and useless. But 
if, after one or two admonitions, a man would not give np his own depraved 
and wilful perversities, then Titus is to have nothing more to say to him.^ 

The brief letter closes with a few personal messages. Titus may soon ex- 
pect the arrival of Artemas or Tychicus,^ and on the arrival of either, to take up 
his work, be is with all speed to join Paul at Nicopolis for the winter. He is 
also asked to do anything he can to further the jonrney and meet the rerpii?*e. 
incuts of Zenas tlio jurist,'' and Apollos. And St. Paul hopes that all our 

5—7? Will any one produce from Clemens, or Hermas, or Justin Martyr, or Ignatius, 
or Polycaq), or Ironreus — will any one even produce from Tertullian, or Chrysostom, or 
Basil, or Gregory of Nyssa -any single passage comparable for terseness, insight, and 
mastery to eitlier of these? Only the inspired wisdom of the greatest of the Ajtostles 
could have traced so divine a summary with so unfaltering a hand. If the single chorus 
of Sophokles was sufficient to acejuit him of senility— if the thin unerring fine attested 
the presence of Apelles - if the flawless circle of Giotto, drawn iiith one single sweep of 
his hand, was sufficient to authenticate his workmanshij) and prove his power— surely 
such passages jis tliese ought to be more than a<lequate to defend the Pastoral Epistles 
from the charge of vapidity. Would it not be somewhat strange if all the great 
Christian Fathers of three centuries were so far surpassed in ix)wer and eloquence by the 
8 upi) 08 ed who wrote the Epistles of the First and Second Captivity of St. Paul? 

Ml. 6 A6yov here refers to what has gone before, and it is remarkable that this favourite 
formula is generally am)lied, as here, to expressions which have something solemn and 
almost rliytlimic in the form of their ex[)re8sioii (1 Tim. L 15; iii, 1 ; 2 Tim. ii. li- 
the analogous 1 Tim. iii. l(i). Were the quotations from Lymus ? The contrast l)t tween the 
regenerate present iuid the unregenerate past is common in St. Paul (1 Cor. vi. 11 ; (iai. 
iv. 3 ; p]ph. ii. &c. ). If any one were asked to fix on two pas.sages which contaim-d the 
e.s8ence of all Pauline theology he would surely select Rom. iii. 21— 2f*» and Tit, iii. 5 - 
7 ; and the latter, though less iwlemical, is in some resi>ect8 more complete. Again I 
ask, Would it not be strange if the briefest yet fullest statement of his complete message 
should come from a spurious Epistle ? 

* St. Paul stigmatises these sophistic discussions as both «i»oi and (xaraioi — i.f., empty 
ill their nature, and void of all results. 

alpecretc oiilv occurs in 1 Oor. xi. 19; Gal. v. 20, and means, not “heresies,” but 
“ecclesiastical divisions.” 

■* “ArtennisorTycbicus.” MTio was Artemas, or Artemidorus ? That he, Hke Tro- 
phimus and Tycliicus (.Vets xx. 4 ; xxi. 29), was an Ephesian, we may perhaps conjectuie 
from his name, and Paul may liave met with him in his recent visit to Epliesus ; but 
wlmt could jKissibly have induced a forger to insert a totally unknown name like that of 
Artemas ? or to imagine any uncertainty in the mind of Paul as to which of the two ho 
shouhl send ? (On Tychicus, see Col. iv. 7 ; Eph. vi. 21.) 

^ Does this mean a lawyer ” in the same sense as vonoSi&a<neaX(K in Luke ▼. 17 ? Was 
he a Jewish scribe, or a Greek or Roman lerist? It is quite iini>ossiblo to say : ami who 
w:i8 this Zenas, or Zenodorus? What should put such a name and such an allusion into 
a forger’s miud 1 
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j)eople also will learn to follow tlio example of these kindly services to all who 
require them, that they may not be unfruitful. “ All who are with mo salut-e 
thee. Salute those who love us in the faith. God’s grace with you all.” 

These last three greetings have several i)oiuts of interest. They show us 
that Paul, who was soon to bo so sadly and unworthily deserted, was still 
cariying on his manifold missionary activities as one in a band of devoted 
friends. The fact that they differ in expression from every other closing 
salutation is a mark of authenticity, bccauso a forger would have been sure 
to confine himself to a servile and unsuspicious repetition of one of the forms 
which occur elsewhere. But what does St. Paul mean by the remarkable ex- 
pression, “let aZao leam to be forwanl in good works”? It is 

usually explained to mean “the other believers as well as thou; ” but tliis is 
obviously unsatisfactory. On the other hand, we have no sufficient data to 
interpret it of the existence of converts of Apollos forming a diffei'ent body 
from those of Paul. Its very obscurity is a sign that the allusion is to some 
fact which was known to the correspondent, but is unknown to us. 

Titus here disappears from Christian history. The rest of his biography 
evaporates into the misiy outlines of late ecclesiastical conjecture scarcely to 
bo dignified by the name of tradition. 


CHAPTER LY. 

THE CLOSING DAYS. 

“ Christianus etiam oxtm carccrem saeculo renuntiavit, in carccro autem etiam 
carceri. . . . Ipsam etiam conversationen saeculi ot carccris comparemus, si 

non plus in carcere spiritus acquirit, quain caro ainittit.” — Teut. ad Mart. 2. 

“In a free state Gains would liave found his way to Bedlam, and Nero to 
Tyburn.” — Fiieeman, Essays^ ii. 337. 

Some of those critics who have been most hostile to the genuineness of the 
Pastoral Ejustles have felt and expressed a certain reluctance to sot down tlie 
Second Epistle to Timothy as the work of a forger, and to rob the world of 
this supremely noble and tender testament of the dying soldier of Christ. 
And some who have rejected the two other Ex)istlos have made an exception 
in favour of this. For myself I can only express my astonishment that any 
one who is sufficiently acquainted with the Christian literature of the first 
two centuries to see how few writers there were who showed a power oven 
distantly capable of producing such a letter, can feel any hesitation as to its 
having been written by the hand of Paul. The Tubingen critics argue that 
the throe Exiistlos must stand or fall together, and think that the First 
Ex>istlo to Timothy shows signs of spuriousnoss, which drags the other two 
letters into the same condemnation. AceexHing the close relationship which 
binds the three letters together, and seeing sufficient gi’ounds in the First 
Epistle to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus to furnish at least a very strong 
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probability of tlieir gonniiienoss, it seems to me that the probability is raised 
to certainty by the undoubted genuineness of the Second Epistle to Timothy. 
If, indeed, St. Paul was never liberated from his first Roman imprisonment, 
tlien the Pastoral Epistl(.‘8 must be forgeries ; for the attempts of Wieseler 
and others to prove ilmt they miglii have been writt(in during any part of the 
period covered by the narrative of the Acts — during the three years’ stay at 
Ephesus, for instance, or the stay of eiglitecn months at Corinth — sink to the 
ground not only under the weight of their own arbitrary hypotheses, but even 
more from the state both of the Church and of the mind and circumstances of 
the Apostle, wliicli iliesc letters so definitely manifest. But as the liberation 
and second imprisonment of St. Paul are decidedly favoured by tradition, and 
give a most easy and natural explanation to every allusion in these and in 
earlier Epistles, and as no single valid objection can be urged against this belief, 
I believe that there would never have been any attempt to disprove, its x^ossi- 
bility except from the hardly- concealed desire to get rid of these letters and 
the truths to whicli they bear emphatic witness. 

TJie allusions in the Second Ejnstle, thougli too fragmentary and insig- 
nificant to have been imagined by an imitator, are only allusions, and it is quite 
possibl»‘ tliat they may not su 2 )j>ly us with sufficient (hita to enable us to 
ai’i’ive at any coutiuuous narrative of events in tlio Aj)ostle’.s history between 
Jii.s first and second iuiprisoumeiit. To dwell ou these events at any length 
would therefore be misleading ; but it is perfectly allowable to construct an 
hyi)othesis wliich is simple in itself, and which fits in with eveiy circumstance 
to wliich any reference is made. The probability of the hypothesis, and the 
natural mauuer in which it suits the little details to which St. Paul refei‘s, is 
one more of the many iudieatious that we are dealing here with gciiuiuo letters. 

If, then, we })iece together the jiersoual notices of this Epistle, they enable 
us to trace the further fortunes of St. Paul after the winter which he s^ieut 
at Nicopolis, in the society of Titus. At his age, aud with his growing 
infirmities — conscious too, as ho must have beeu, from those inward iutima- 
tions which are nirely wanting, that his life was drawing to a close — it is most 
unlikely that ho sliould have entered on new missions, and it is certain that 
lie would have found moi’o tliau sufficient scope for all his energies in tlio 
consolidation of the many Greek and Ejistern Churches which ho had 
founded, aud in tho endeavour to protect them from the subtle leaven of 
spreading Iiercsies. Tho main jiart of liis work was accomxdished. At 
Jenisalem aud at Antioch ho had vindicated for ever the freedom of tlie 
Gentile from the yoke of tho Lovitic Law. In his letters to tho Romans aud 
Galatians ho had proclaimed alike to Jew aud Gentile that we are not under 
the Law, but under grace. Ho had rescued Ghristiauity from tho i>eril of 
dying away into a Jewish sect, only distinguisliable from Judaism by the 
accepted fulfilment of Messianic hopes. Labouring as no other Apostle bad 
laboured, ho liad preached the Gospel in tho chief cities of the world, from 
•Icrusah'ui to Rome, and perhaps c\on as far as Siiaiu. During the short 
Himco of twenty years he had proclaimed Christ crucified to tlie simple 
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Pagans of Lycaonia, tho fieklo fanatics of Galatia, the dreamy mystics of 
Phrygia, the vigorous colonists of Macedonia, the superficial dilettanti of 
Athens, tho sensual and self* satisfied traders of Corinth, the serai -barbarous 
natiies of Dalmatia, the ill- reputed islanders of Crete, the slaves and 
soldiers and seething multitudes of Rome. He had created tho terminology, 
he Iiad formulated the truths of Christianity. It had been his rare blessedness 
to serve the Gospel at once as an active missionary and as a profound thinker. 
TJie main part of his work was done. There was no further danger to bo 
ai^prehended from “them of the circumcision,” or from “certain who came 
from James.” New dangers wore arising, but their worst developments lay 
far in tho future.^ As Karl tho Great burst into tears when, after a life spent 
in subjugating Lombards and Saxons, ho saw in the offing the barques of the 
pirate Norsemen, and knew that they would never give much trouble in his 
own days, but wept to think of tho troubles which they would cause hereafter, 
so Paul felt the presentiment of future perils from tho Essenic elements 
wliich were destined to ripen info Gnosticism, but he did not live to witness 
their full development. His desire would be, not to attempt the foundation 
of new Churches, but to forewarn and to strengthen tho beloved Churches 
which he had already founded. 

And therefore, after he left Nicopolis, he would naturally travel back to 
Beroea, Thessalonica, Philippi, and so by Neapolis to Troas, whore he stayed 
in the house of a disciple named Carpus. Here it was that the final crisis of 
his fate seems to have overtaken him. It is at least a fair conjecture that he 
would not have loft at the house of Carpus his precious books, and the cloak 
which was so necessary to him, unless his departure had been hasty and 
perhaps involuntary. His work and his success in that to>vn had been suffi- 
ciently marked to attract general attention, and it was exactly the kind of 
town in which ho might have been liable to sudden arrest. Since Nero’s 
persecution of tho Christians, they must have been more or less the objects 
of hatred and suspicion throughout the Empire, and especially in the 
provincial towns of Asia Minor, which were ever prone to flatter tho Emperor, 
because their prosperity, and sometimes almost their existence, depended on 
Ills personal favour. Any officer eager to push himself into notice, any angry 
Jew, any designing Oriental, might have been tho cause of tho Ajjostle’s 
arrest ; and if it took place at Troas, especially if it were on some pretext 
suggested by Alexander the coppersmith, or connected with St. Paul’s long 
and active work at Ephesus, he would, in tho ordinary course of things, have 
been sent under guard to Ephesus to bo judged by tho Proconsul. While 
awaiting his trial there he would, of course, have been put in prison ; and tho 
fact that his place of imprisonment is still pointed out among tho ruins of 
Ephesus, although no imprisonment at Ephesus is directly mentioned in 
Scripture, adds ];)erliaps a slight additional probability to these conjectures. 
It hero that ho experienced at the hands of Onesiphorus the kindness 


^ 2 Tim. iii. 1, tytynja-oyrat Kaipol 
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wnicn was continued to him at Rorao,^ and to which he alludes with a 
gratitude all the more heartfelt, because very shortly afterwards Onesiphonis 
seems to have died. 

From the trial at Eijhesus, where his cause might have suffered from 
local prejudices, he may once more have found it necessary to appeal to 
Ctesar. Barca Soranus, the then Proconsul, may have been glad, as Pliny 
afterwards was in Bithynia, to refer the case to the'highest tribunal. Timothy 
would naturally desire to accompany him, but at that time the Apostle — still 
sanguine, still accompanied by other friends, still inclined to believe that his 
life, which had long been valueless to himself, might be saved from human 
violence, however near might be its natural close — thought it necessary to 
leave his friend at Ephesus to brave the dangers, and fulfil the duties of 
that chief x)astorate, respecting which he had recently received such 
earnest instructions. It was natural that they should part with deep emotion 
at a time so perilous and under circumstances so depressing. St. PauL 
sitting in his dreary and desolate confinement at Rome, recalls with gratitude 
the streaming tears of that farewell, which proved how deeply his affection 
was requited by the sou of his heart. In all his wanderings, in all his 
sickness, in all his xiersecutions, in all his imprisonments, in all his many and 
bitter disax)pointments, the one spot invariably bright, the one permanent 
consolation, the one touch of earthly happiness, had been the gentle com- 
panionship, the faithful attendance, the clinging affection of this Lyeaonian 
youth. For St. Paul’s sake, for the Gospel’s sake, he had left his mother, and 
his home, and his father’s friends, and had cheerfully accepted the trjiug life 
of a despised and hunted missionary. By birth a Greek, ho had throAvn in 
his lot by circumcision with the Jew, by faith with the Christian ; and his 
high reward on earth had been, not the shadow of an immortal honour, but the 
substance of lofty service in the cause of the truth which was to subdue the 
world. The affection between him and the Aiiostle began in the spiritual 
sonship of conversion, and was cemented by community of hopes and perils 
until it had become one of the strongest ties in life. For troubled years they 
had cheered each other’s sorrows in the midst of painful toils. Tlie very 
difference in their age, the very dissimilarity of their diameters, had but 
made their love for each other more sacred and more deep. The ardent, 
imjiotuous, dominant character and intense pui’pose of the one, found its 
complement and its repose in the timid, yielding, retiring, character of the 
other. What Melancthou was to Luther, whom Luther felt that he could not 
spare, and for whose life when all hojio seemed over ho stormed heaven with 
jiassionato and victorious supplication,^ — that and more than that was the 
comparatively youthful Timothy to the more tried and lonely Paul. 

' 2 Tim. i. 18, o<ra ti* “how many acts of service he rendered** to 
Paul and others. AVieseler’s inference tlu*.t Onesiphorus was a deacon is haidly sup- 
ported by so general a verb. 

iUlda musste mir unser Herr Gott herhaltcn. Dean icb rieb Ihm die Obren mit 
alien promissionibus exaudieiularum precum.” (Luther.) 
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We may Lope that the Apostle, now once more a prisoner, was not alone 
when he left Ephesus to cross the Mediterranean for the last time. Titus 
and Tychicus^ had probably accompanied him from Nicopolis; Domas may 
liavo joined him at Thessalonica, Luke at Philippi ; and Trophimus, unde- 
< erred by his past dangers at Jerusalem, volunteered to accompany him from 
Ihe Ionian capital. But the kindly intentions of the latter wore frustrated, 
for ho fell ill at Miletus, and there the sad little band of Christians had to 
leave him when the vessel started.^ Erastus, if ho was with him at Ephesus, 
stayed behind when they reached his native Corinth. 

Of the particulars of the voyage wo know nothing. It may very possibly 
have been from Ephesus to Cenclireao, over the Diolkos to Lochacum, and 
then along the Gulf of Coi*inth and across the Adriatic to Brundisium, whence 
the prisoner, his guards and his companions, would make their dreary way 
along the great Appian road to Romo. This time no disciples met them at 
the Aj^pii Forum or the Three Taverns, nor could anything have well occurred 
to make Paul thank God and take courage. The horrible Neroniau persecu- 
tion had doiu’essed, sc^ittcred, and perhaps decimated the little Chri.stian 
community; and tlje Jews, who had i*cceived Paul at the time of his first 
imprisonment with an ostentatiously indifferent neutrality; had boou trans- 
formed since then — partly, no doubt, by the rumours disseminated by emissaries 
from Jerusalem, and partly by the mutual recriminations aftcu* the fire of 
Rome — into the bitterest and most unscrupulous enemies. On the former 
occasion, after a short detention in the Prmtorian camp, St. Paul had been 
allowed to live in his own lodging ; and even if this liad been iu the humblest 
purlieus of the Trastovere, among the Jewish vendors of sulphur matches and 
cracked pottery,^ it had still been his own, and had allowed him to contiiim*, 
iu a sphere however restricted, his efforts at evangelisation. But Christianity 
was now suspected of political designs, and was pnietically reduced to a rcligio 
illiciia. This time he had no kindly-disposed Lysias to say a good word for 
him, no friendly testimonies of a Festus or an Agrippa to produce iu his 
favour. The government of Nero, bad almost from the first, had deteriorated 
year by year with alarming rai)idity, and at this moment it presented a spectacle 
of awful cnielty and abysmal degradation such as lias boon rarely witnessed 
by the civilised world. While an honest soldier like Burma held the high 

^ Hence we infer that Artemas, and not Tychicus, had been Hout to replace Titus at 
C'rete; and the mention of the name Artemas first iu Tit. iii. 12 is yet another of the 
numberless subtle traces of genuineness. 

^ This incidental allusion {moH unlike a forger) throws a valuable light, os also does 
the almost fatal illness of Epapbroditus at Home, on the limitation which the Apostles 
put on the exercise of any supernatural gift of healing. It is, further, an insuperable 
stumhlingblock in the way of every possible theory wliich denies the second imprisonment. 
♦Some have suggested a desperate alteration of the text to McAitj;, and Schrader is content 
with the preposterous fiction of a Miletus iu Crete! But wliy should St. Paul tell 
Timothy that Trophimus was sick at Miletus? For the same reason that a person writing 
to Ix)naon might, even in the.se days of rapid communication, tell a correspondent that 
their common friend was ill at Soutliend. Miletus was more then thirty miles from 
Ephesus, and Trophimus might be ill for months without llmothy knowing of it, 

^ But see suprUf p. .o82. 
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post of ProBtorian Pi oefoct, a political prisoner was at least sure that he would 
not he treated Avith wanton sorority; but with a Tigellinus in that office — a 
Tigelliuus whose foul hands were still dripping with Christian blood, and 
whoso 'foul life was stained through and through with every form of detestable 
Avickedness — what could be expected ? We catch but one glance of this last 
iTni)risonnient before the curtain falls, but that glimpse suffices to show hoAv 
hard it was. Through the still blackened ruins of the city, and amid the 
squalid misery of its inhabitants — perhaps with many a fierce scowl turned 
on the hated Christian — Paul passed to his dungeon, and there, as the gate 
clanged upon him, he sat down, chained night and day, without further hoj)© 
— a doomed man. 

To visit him now was no longer to visit a man against whom nothing 
serious Avas cliarged, and who had produced a most favourable impression on 
the minds of all Avho had been throAvn into relation with him. It was to Arisit 
tlie bearer of a name which the Emperor and his minions affected to detest; 
it was to A'isit the ringleader of those who were industriously maligned as the 
authors of a calamity more deadly than any which had afflicted the city since 
its destruction by the Gauls. Merely to be kind to such a man aa'us regarded 
as infamous. Ko one could do it AA’ithout rendering himself liable to the 
coarse insolence of the soldiers.^ ^^ly, more, it was a service of direct political 
danger. Romo saa’ armed Avith spies who were ready to accuse any one of 
laesa Duijcstas on tlio slightest possible occasion. Now who but a Cliristiau 
AA^ould visit a CliristianP What could any respectable citizen have to do 
Avith the most actiA’O propagandist of a faith which had at first been ignored 
as contemptible, but which ca’cii calm and cultivated men were beginning to 
regal’d as an outrage against humanity?’ And if any Christian were charged 
Avith being a Christian on the ground of his having Ausited St. Paul, hoAV could 
ho deny the charge, and how, AA’ithout denying it, could he be saved from 
incurring the extremest danger? 

Under these circumstances the condition of the Apostle Avas A*ery different 
from Avliat it liad been throe years before. His friends’ had then the freest 
access to him, and he could teach Christ Jesus with all boldness undisturbed. 
Koav there Avere feAv or no friends left to visit him; and to teach Jesus Christ 
was death. He knew the human heart too well to bo unaware Iioav natural 
it Avas that most men should blush to associate themselves AA’ith him and his 
clniiu. One by one his Asiatic friends deserted him,^ The first to leave 
liiui wore Phygollns and Hermogenes.'* Then the temptations of the prestmt 
course of tilings, the charm of free and unimperilled life, were too much for 
Demas, and ho too — though lie had long been liis associate— now forsook him. 


* See JuA’. Snf. xvi. 8 — 1*2. 

’ “ Odio gentTia himumi coiiAicbi sunt.’* (Tac. *4wn. xv. 44 ; cf. II. v. 5.) 

* 2 Tim. i. 16. 

^ Nothing whatever is known of these two. In later days the Christians, under the 
stress of persecution, had leanit their lessons better, so that their tender faithfulneas 
to one another in distress excited the enArioiis astonishment of Pagans (Lucian, Ik Mortc 
Pcrcfjr. § 13). 
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Croscciis departed, perhaps on some necessary mission, to the Churolies of 
Galatia, and Titus to those of Dalmatia. He had dispatched Tychicus to 
Ephesus shortly before he wrote this letter. One friend alone was with him 
— the beloved physician, the faithful, unobtrusive, cultivated Luke.^ Of 
hardship Paul recked nothing* ; ho had spent a life of endless hardsliip, and 
had leanit a couiploto independence of the outward elements of comfort ; but 
to one situated as ho was, and liable to constant pain, to bo utterly companion- 
less would have been a trial too hard to bear. 

A single happy unexpected visit broke the continuity of his loneliness, and 
cheered him amid the souse of desertion. Tlie good-lieai ted Ephesiau Onesi- 
l>lionis, who had already made himself conspicuous among the Christians of 
Ids native city by his active kindliness, came to Romo. Ho know that St. 
Paul was Bomew'here iu that city as a prisoner, and he rose above the timid 
selfishness of his fellow-countrymen. Ho set about searching for the captive 
Jew. In a city thronged with prisoners, and under a government rife with 
susidcions, upon which it acted with the most c}’nical unscrupulousncss, it was 
by no moans a safe or pleasant task to find an obscure, aged, and de(‘ply 
implicated victim. Had Onesiphorus been less in earnest, it 'would have 
been easy for him to make an excuse to other Cliristians, and to his own 
conscience, that ho had not known where Paul was, and that he had look6d 
for him but could not find him. But he would not abandon his earnest scarcli 
until it led him to the side of the Ajiostlc.^ Nor was ho content with a single 
visit. Glad to face the shame and scorn of befriending one whoso condition 
was now so abject, he came to the Apostle again and again, and refreshed his 
soul with that very consolation — the sense of human sympathy — for which most 
of aU it yearned.^ Probably the death of this true and warm-hearted Ephesian 
took place at Romo, for St. Paul utters a fervent wish that ho may find mercy 
of the Lord in the givat day, and in waiting to Timothy he sends a greeting to 
his household, but not to him.* The tone of intense gratitude which breathes 
through the few verses iu which the Apostle alludes to him makes us feel that 
the brave and loving friendliness of this true brother, contrasted as it was wdth 
the cowardly defection of tlie other Asiatics, was tlie brightest gleam of ligld, 
which fell on the dense gloom of the second imprisonment. 

At last the time came when the Apostle had to stand before the great 
Roman tribunal. What was called in Roman law \X\g iiriina actio came on. ‘ 
The Scriptures were written with other objects tlian to gratify our curiosity 
with the details of historic scenes, however memorable or however imporiant. 

^ Where was Aristarchus (Acts xxvii. 2 ; Col. iv. 10 ; Phil. 24) ? We cannot tell ; but 
his name would not have been omitted by an ingenious imitator. 

^ 2 Tim. i 17, vnovtaiorepov i^rjTi\<Tfv fte k(u ttpty, 

* 2 Tim. i. 16, iroWdKtf fi« dve\fjv^fv. * 2 Tim. iv. 19. 

® Such certainly seems to be the natural meaning of npuirri arroXoyCa (2 Tim. iv. 16), 
and it is not certain that this method of jirocedure and the amjtliatio or coinpcraidinatic. 
had been entirely abandoned. In these matters the mere caprice of the Emjwror was idl 
that had to be consulted. It is, however, possible that the irpwrij diroAoyia may refer to the 
first coimt of the indictment, since Nero had introduced the custom of hearing every 
count separately. 
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'riiat which God has revealed to us in Scrix)ture is rather the oiconomy — the 
g:adual unfolding and dispensation — of His eternal scheme for tlic salvation 
ol mankind, than the full biography of those whoso glory it was to bo cn- 
tnisiod with the furtherance of His designs. Eagerly should wo have desired 
to know the details of Uiat trial, but St. Paul only tells us a single particular. 
His silence once more illustrates the immense difference between ancient and 
modern correspondence. A modern, in writing to a dear friend, would have 
been sure to give liim some of the details, which could hardly fail to interest 
him. It may bo said that these details might have been supplied by the bearer 
of the letter. It may l>e so ; but if wo judge St. Paul by Ills own witings, 
and by the analogy of other great and spiritually-minded men, we shouhl 
infer tliat personal matters of this kind liad but little interest for him. 
Accustomed to refer jicrpctually to his high spiritual privileges — digressing 
incessantly to the fact of his peculiar Apostolate — ^he yet speaks but little, 
and never in detail, of the outward incidents of his life. They did but belong 
to the world’s passing show, to the things which were seen and evanescent. 
Tw’o vivid touches alone reveal to us the nature of the occasion. One is the 
deplorable fact that not a single friend had the courage to stand by liis 
side. He bad to defend himself single-handed. No jpatronits would encourage 
him, no ad vocalics plead his cause, no deprecat or say a W'ord in his favour, 
“ No mail took his place by my side to help me ; all abandoned mo ; God 
forgive them.” The other is tliat even at that supremo moment, w'ith the 
face of the threatening tyrant fixed lowcringly upou him, and the axed fasces 
of the lictors gloaming before his eyes, his courage did not quail. If man 
forsook him, God strengthened him. If even Luke left him to face the 
court alone, the Lord Himself stood by him. Ho spoke, and spoke in 
a manner worthy of liis cause. Ilcnv much heathen literature would wo 
freely sacrifice for even a brief sketch of that speech such as Luke could 
so well have given us liad ho ouly been present! How supremo would 
have been the interest of a defence uttered by St. Paul in the Roman 
forum, or in a Roman basilica I Alas ! the echoes of liis words have dietl 
away for ever. We only know what ho who uttered it tells us of it. But he 
was satisfied witli it. He felt that the Lord had sti*engthened him in order 
that, througli his instrumentality, the preaching of the Gospel might bo ful- 
filled to the uttermost, and that all the Geutiles might hear it. And he was 
successful — successful, w e cannot doubt, not merely that ho might prolong liis 
days in useless and hopeless misery, but for some high design, and perhaps 
among other reasons that ho might leave us his last precious thoughts in the 
Second Epistle to his dearest convert. But the danger had been imminent, 
and the too-ceriain result was only postponed. “ I w'as rescued,” he says, 
“out of the lion’s mouth.” Each j\iror received three voting tablets — one 
marked with A., for Absvlvo ; another with 0., for Condemno ; and a third with 
N.Ii., for Non liquet^ or not proven.” The majority of votes had been of the 
Ihird description, and the result bad been the ampUaiiOt or postponement of 
tbe trial for the production of further evidence. But Si Paul was not deceived 
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l)y a 7 iy false hopes. “ I was rescued out of the lion’s inoutli. Tlio Lord shall 
deliror mo ’’—not necessarily from death or danger, but—** from every evil 
work,^ and shall save me unto His heavenly kingdom.” Death by martyrdom 
was no such “ evil work;”^ from that ho did not expect to bo saved — nay, ho 
knew, and ju’obabl}- even hoped, that through that narrow gate an ('iitraiico 
might be luinistcred unto him abimdautly into Christ’s heavenly kingdom. 
But ho must have passed through perilous and exciting liours, or ho would 
have hardly used that metaphor of the lion’s mouth,* prompted j)erha[)s by a 
reminiscence of the powerful image of the shepherd i)roi>het, “ As the shepherd 
teai*s out of the mouth of a lion two legs and the piece of an ear,’*^ 

But who was the lion.® Was it Satan or Helins the Priefect of the 
city? or Nei-o?® or is the expression a merely general one? Even if .so, 
it is not impossible that he may have pleaded his cause before Kero himself. 
The power of deciding causes had lx‘en one which the Roman Emperors had 
jealously kept in their own hands; and if the trial lo<jk place in tJio spring of 
A.D. 66, Kero had not yet started for Greece, and would have been almost 
ci^rtain to give personal attention to the case of one who had done more than 
any living man to .spread the name of Christ. Kero h.ad been inten.sely anxious 
to fix on the innocent Christians the stigma of that horrible conllagration, 
of which he himself had been dangerously suspect tsl, and the mere .suspicion 
of which, until averted into another channel, had gone far to shake even his 
imperial power. And now the greatest of the Christians -the very conjjyha us 
of the hated sect — stood chained before him. He to whom popularity, forfeited 
in part by his enormous crimes, had become a matter of supreme importanc(', 
saw how cheaply it could bo won by sacrificing a sick, deserted, aged, fettered 
prisoner, for whom no living soul would speak a word, and who w/ts evidently 
regarded with iutcn.se hatred by Gentiles from Asia, by the dense rabble of 
the city, and by Jews from every cpiarter of the world. Cicero has preserved 
for us a graphic picture of the way in which, nearly a century and a lialf 
before this time, a screaming, scowling, gesticulating throng of Jews, nude. 
teiTcd by soldiers and lietors, sun*ounded with such thn'atening demonstrati(jus 
tlie tribunal l>cforc which tlieir oppressor, Fhiccus, wtis being tried, that he, 
as his advocate, though ho liad Wn no les.s a person tlian a Roman Consul, 
and “father of his country," was obliged to plead in low tones for fear of 
tlieir fuiy. If in B.C. 59 the Romish Jews could intimidate oven a Cicero in 


1 From all that can be m/7/^ called “ Libci ahit me nc again ” (and wo 

m ly add, ne qind pfitiar) “ Chrlstiano, nc quid Apo.stolo indignmn ’ ((irot.). 

^ “ Decollahitiir? liberabitur, libenintc I>oinino ’’(Hciigel). It would be difficult for 
me to exaggerate my admiration for thia truly great commentator. On the folio win 
words, “to whom be glory for ever and ever,” he remarks, “Doxologiiim parit spes, 
quanto majorem res.” 

^ 2 Tim. iv. 17. 


* Amos iii. 12. 

* 1 Pet. V. 8. 


Cf, iyuniw Tov K4otnoi, referring to Xeixes (Apocr. Ksth. xlv, 13). 


AeWa yap rhy mputvd iid rh &i}ptCid^K (Clirys.). HBvtfKry h A/wv (of the death ol 
^ .x'^ui. 6, § 10) ; but hero Aiovtov has no article. Die metaphor is 

pro^bly general, as in Ps, xxU. 21, Esther is said to have cried, “Save me from the 
lion s mouth/’ wlicn she went to Ahasucrus (MqfUlahi f. 15, 2). 
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thoir hatred to A Fhiccus, is it likely that they would have abstained from 
liostilo demonstrations against an enemy so detested and so perfectly defence- 
less as St. Paul P 

Paul lioforo Noro ! if indeed it was so, what a contrast does the juita- 
]>osition of two such characters suggest — the one tlie vilest and most wick ‘d, 
t ho other tho best and noblest of mankind ! Hero, indeo<l, we see two races, 
two civilisations, two religions, two histories, two aons brought face to face. 
Nero sninmednp in liis own person tlio might of kgioiis a2)parently invincible; 
Paul 2>crsonifiod that more irresistible weakness which shook the world. Tlio 
Olio showed tho very crown and flower of luxurious vice and guilty stdendour; 
tho otluT the earthly misery of the hajj^dcst saints of God. In the one we sco 
the incarnate Nemesis of pad d«?gi‘adation ; in the other tho glorious prophecy 
of Christian sainthood. Tho one was tho deified autocrat of Paganism; the 
other tho abject ambassador of Christ. The ciii]>eror's duidem was now con- 
fronted for tho fii’st time by the Cross of tho Victim before which, ere three 
centuries were over, it was destined to succumb. 

Nero, not yet thirty 3'ear.s of age, was stained tlirough and throngb with 
every jM)8sibl<? crime, and steetJcd to the very lips in every nameh'ss degrada- 
tion. Of all the black and damning iniquities against which, as St. Paul had 
often to remind his heathen converts, the wrath of God for ever burns, there 
was scarcidy one of which Nero had not been guilty. A wholesale robber, 
a jjitiless di*spot, an intriguer, a poisoner, a murderer, a matricide, a Ihir, 
a coward, a drunkard, a glutton, iucestu(»us. imutterabh’ di j^raved, his evil 
au<l dehiistnl nature — of which even I’agans had 8}X)ken as “ a mixture of 
hhxMl aud mud ” — had sought abnormal outlets to weary*, if it could not 
siite, its iusiitiable proclivity to crime. He was tluit last worst specimen 
of human wiekedness — a man who, not content with overy existing form 
of vice and sin in which tho taint of human nature had found a vent, 
had become “an inventor of evil things,’’ He had U8uri»cd a throne; ho 
had poisoned, under guise of affection, the noble l)oy who was Us h'gitimate 
heir; lie had married tho sister of tluU Ixiy, only to break her heart by his 
hriitalit3% aud finally to order her assassination ; ho had first planned the 
murder, then ordered the execution, of liis own mother, who, however deep 
her guilt, had yet committed her many crimes for love of him ; he had 
treadierously sacrificed the one groat general whoso victories gave any 
lustre to his reign ; among other murders, too numerous to count, ho had 
onlered the deaths of the bravo soldier aud tho brilliant philosopher who 
had striven to guide liis wayward and intolerable heart ; he had disgraced 
imjicrial authority with every form of sickoniug and monstrous follj*; ho liatl 
dragged tho charm of 3'outh aud the imtuml dignity of manhood through tho 
very lowest mire ; he had killed by a kick the worthless but beautiful woman 
whom ho liad torn from her own husband to l>o his siH^ond Avife ; ho liad 
reduced his own capital to ashes, aud Luffexmod, and fiddled, aud sung with 
his cracked voice in public theati*os, regardless of the misery and starvation 
of thousands of its ruined citizens; he had cliargcd his incendiarism upon 
R B 
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llie iimoceut Christians, and torfurod them to death by hundreds in hideous 
martyrdoms ; ho liad done his best to render infamous his rank, his country, 
his ancestors, tlie name of Roman — nay, even the very name of man. 

And Paul had spent liis whole life in the pursuit of truth and the practice 
of holiness, hlven from boyhood a p*ave and earnest student of the Law of 
God, he surpassed in leaminpf and faithfulness all the other “ pupils of the 
wise"’ in the school of the p^reatest Doctor of the Law; and if the impetuous 
ardour of his nature, and that commonest infirmity of even noble minds — the 
pride of erroneous coindction which will not suffer itself to be convinced of 
error — had for a time plunged liim into a course of violent intolerance, 
of which he afterwards repented with all the intensity of his nature, yet 
even this sin had boon due to the blind fury of misdirected zeal in a cause 
which he took — or for a time thought that he took— to bo the cause of God. 
Who shall throw the first stone at him ? not even those learned and holy men 
whose daily lives show how hard it is to abdicate the throne of infallible 
ignorance, and after lives of stereotyped error to go back as humble learners 
to the school of truth. But, if for a moment ho erred, how grandly — by what 
a life of heroic self-sacrifiee—had he atoned for his fault ! Did ever man toil 
like this man ? Did ever man rise to a nobler superiority over the vuilgar 
objects of human desire ? Did ever man more fully and unmurmuringly 
resign his whole life to God ? Has it ever been granted to any other man, 
in spite of all trials, obstruction'^, persecutions, to force his way in the very 
teeth of ** clenched antagonisms to so full an achievement of the divine 
purpose which God liad entrusted to his care? Shrinking from liatred with 
the sensitive warmth of a nature that ever craved for liumaTi love, lie had yet 
braved hatreds of the most intense de.scHption — the hatred not only of enemies, 
but of friends; not only of individuals, but of entire factions; not only of 
aliens, but of his omi countrymen; not only of Jews, but even of those whe 
professed the same faith with himself.^ Shrijiking from pain with nervous 
sensibility, he yet endured for twenty years together every form of agony 
with a body weakened by incessant hardshij). The many perils and miseries 
which we have recounted are but a frngnuoit of wliat he had suffered. And 
what had he done? Ho had secured the triumph, he had established the 
universality, he had created the language, ho had co-ordinated the doctrines, 
he had overthrown the obstacles of that Faith which is the one source of the 
hope, the love, the moral elevation of the world. 

And now these two men were brought face to face — imperial power and 
abject weakness ; yonth cankered with guilt, nnd old age crowned w'ith 
holiness ; ho whoso whole life had consummated the degradation, and ho 
whose life had achieved the enfranchisement of mankind. Tliey stood face to 
face the representatives of two races— the Semitic in its richest glory, tho 
Aryan in its extremest degradation : the representatives of two trainings — 

> “Tliey who hurt me most are my own dear children— my brethren— /ro/irrCMZi nui* 
aarci amiculimei.^’ (Lutlicr, Cochhariiui, 140.) 
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tlio life of ntter self-sacnfiee, and the life of nnfathomablo self-indulgence: 
the representatives of two religions— CLristianitj in its dawning brightness, 
Paganism in its effete despair : the representatives of two theories of life — the 
simplicity of self-denying endurance read}" to give ni> life itself for the good 
of others, the luxury of shameless Hedonism which valued no consideration 
divine or human in comparison with a new sensaticui ; the representatives of 
two spiritual powers — the slave of Christ and the incarnation of Antichrist. 
And their respective positions showed how mucli, at tliis time, the course of 
this world was under the control of the Prince of the Power of the Air— for 
incest and matricide were clothed in purple, and seated on the cunile chair, 
amid the ensigns of splendour without limit and power beyond control ; and 
ho whose life had exhibited all that was great and noble in the heart of 
man stood in peril of execution, despised, hated, fettered, and in rags. 

But Roman Law was still Roman Law, and, except where passions of 
unusual intensity intcrfi'red, some respect was still paid to the forms of 
justice. For the time, at any rate, Paul was rescued out of the lion's mouth. 
There was some flaw in the indietment, some deficicney in the evidence; and 
though St. Paul well knew that it was hut a respite wliieh was permitted him, 
for tlie time at any rate he was remanded to liis prison. And Xero, if indeed 
ho wore “the lion” before whom this first defence liad l)een pleaded, had no 
further door for rej>entanco opened to him in this life. Had he too trembled, 
as Paul reasoned before him of temperance, righteousness, and the judgment 
to como.^ Had he too listened in alann as Herod Antipas had listened to 
the Baptist ? Ha^l ho too shown the line of passing shame on those bloated 
features so deformed by the furrows of evil passion — as, at the Council of 
Constance, the Emperor Sigismund blushed when John Hiiss upbraided him 
with the breach of his pledgcil wemd ? The Emperor, wlio stoo<l nearest to 
Nero in aby.smal de}>ravity, and who, like him, being himself unutterably 
impure and bad, had the innermost conviction that all others were at heart 
the same, us(*d to address grave men wdth the most insulting questions, and 
if the indignant Idood mantled on their cheeks, he u.sed to exclaim, “ Enibuit, 
salva res est.” ^ “ He blushed ; it is all right.” But of Domitian we are 

expressly told that he could not blush; tliat his fltislied cheeks were an 
iinpor\'ious barrier against the access of any visible shame.® And in all 
prolmbility Nero was infinitely too far gone to blush. It is far more probable 
that, like Gallio, ho only listened to the defeuco of this worn and aged Jew 
with ill-conecaled inqmtieuco and profound disdain. Ho would have regarded 
such a man as this as soinothing more abject than the very dust beneath his 
feet. Ho would have sup^wsod that Paul regarded it as the proudest honour 
of luM life oven to brentho tlio sjimo atinosphcn' as (lie Emperor of Rome. 
His ehanco of hearing the wortls of truth returned no more. About this time 
ho sailed on liis frivolous expedition to Greece ; and after outraging to an 
extent almost inconceivable the very name of Roman, by tlio public singings 

' Heliogabalui. • Tac. Agrk* 45 ; Suet. Dom, IS ; Plin. Paneg, 43L 

E B 2 
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of his miserable doggrel, and the sham victories in which the supple and 
shainoless Greeks fooled him to the very top of his bent, he returned to find 
that the revolt of Galba was making head, imtil he was forced to fly at night in 
disguise from his palace, to quench liis thirst with ditch-water, to display a 
cowardice which made him contemptible to his meanest minions, and finally 
to let his trembling hand be helped by a slave to force a dagger into his 
throat. 

But it is no wonder that when, over the ruins of streets which the fire had 
laid in ashes, St. Paul returned to his lonely prison, there was one eartlily 
desire for the fulfilment of which ho still yearned. It was once more to see 
the dear friend of earlier years— of those years in wliich, hard as wore their 
sufferings, the hope of Christ's second coming in glory to judge the world 
seemed still so near, and in which the curtains of a neglected death and an 
apparently total failure had not yet been drawn so closely around his head. 
He yearned to see Timothy once more ; to be refrcslied by the young man’s 
affectionate devotion ; to be cheered and comforted by the familiar attendance 
of a true son in Christ, whoso heart was wholly at one with his ; who shared 
so fully in all his 8}Tnpathie8 and hopes ; who had learnt by long and familiar 
attendances how best to brighten liis spirits and to supply his wants. It was 
this which made him write that second letter to Timothy, which is, as it were, 
his “ cycnea oratio,” and in which, amid many subjects of advice and exliorta- 
tion, he urges his friend with reiterated earnestness to come, to come at once, 
to come before winter,^ to come ere it is too late, and see him, and help him, 
and receive his blessing before ho died. 


CHAPTER LYI. 

PAUL’S LAST LETTER. 

IlauXo? W 6 rptcr/jiaxapioc 7171' KC(/iaA^i/ airfTfiijdr) 6 avBpuHtot. — pg. ChRYS. 

Orat. Enam. 

“ Testamentum Pauli ct cycnca cantio est haoc Epistola.” — B engel. 

“ Hoc pracstat career Christiano, quod cremus Prophetis.” — T ekt. ad Mart, 3. 

“ Mortem hubohat Paulus ante oculos. . . . Quaocunqiio igitur hie lo^dmus 

dc Chiisti r(!gno, do spo vitae aetemao, dc ChristianA militia, do lidu<*iA confessionis, 
dc ccrtitudinc doctrinac, non tanquam atramento scripta, sod ipsius Pauli sanguine 
accipero convenit. . . . Proindc hacc Epistola quasi solcimis quaedam est sub- 

Tcriptio Paulina) doctrinac, caque ex rcpracsenti.” — Calvin. 

He began much in his usual form — 

“ Paul, an Aix^stle of Jesus Christ by the will of God,* according to the proraiso 
of the life whi< li is in Christ Jesus, to TiinoUiy my beloved son, grate, mercy, and 

* 2 Tim. iv. 0, 21. 

* aia etXijfjiaTo^. The attempt to deduce some very special and recondite inference froiu 
the fact that he uses this phrase for the xar imrayriv of the First Epistle, seems to me ai 
arbitraiy as Mack's argument that the luo of ayamfry for yvr^i^ in the next verse is a sign 
that this Epistle shows more affection but less confidence. 
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poac6, from God our Father and Chriat Jesug our Lord. I thank God, whom I serve 
from my forefathers in a pure conscience — as the remembrance which I have of thee 
night and day in my supplications is incessant, lon^png earnestly to see thee — re- 
membering thy tcMirs’ — that I may be filled with joy.* [1 thank Grxl, I say] on 
being reminded* of the unfeigned faith which is in thee, which dwelt first in th^ 
grandmother Lois, and in thy mother Eunice ; yes, and I h.el conlident that it 
dwells also in thee.”^ 

Perliaps tlic sadness of Timothy’s heart — the tears for his alisent and im- 
prisoned teacher— liad hindered the activity of his work, and plunged him in a 
too indolent despondency ; and so Paul, remembering all the hopes which had 
inaugurated his youtliful ministry, continues — 

“ For which cause ^ I remind thee to fan aflame the gift ®f God which is in thee 
by the imposition of my hands; for God gave us not the sin'rit of cowardice, hut of 
power and of love, and of moral inflmmee.® Bo not then ashamed of the testimony 
of our Lord, nor of me His prisoner, but rather share my sufferings for the Gospel 
in a(‘cordanco with the power of God, who saved us and flailed us with a holy calling, 
not according to our works, but according to Ilis own plans and the grace given us 
in Christ Jesus before etormil times, but now manifested by the appearing of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who did away with death, and brought lifi' and immortality 
to light by the Gospel, whercunto I was appointed a herald, and an Apostl^^ and 
teacher of the Gentiles, for which reason also I suffer these tliinL^s; but I am not 
ashamed. For I know on whom I have hedieved, and I feel confident that he is 
able to preserv’o the trust committed to me tiU that day.” ? 

Then — liaving ended the double digression on the word Gospel, which 
suggests to him first what that word implies (9, 10), and then recalls to him 
his own mission — ho returns to his exhortation — 

‘‘As a pattern of wholesome teachings,® take those wliich thou heardest from 
me, in faith and tlie love which is in Clirist Jesus. That fair trust preserve, 
through the Holy Spirit which dwellcth in us.”'^ 

Tlion ho touches for a inoineiil on tho nicdancholy circumstances of wliich 
wo have already spoken — his abandoiimeut by tho A.siatic converts,^® and the 

* Team at parting. Cf. Acts xx. 37. 

* l>ocg not this involved seuteuco, vrith its tessclation of parenthetic thoughts, at 
once indicate the hand of Paul ? 

* lluw reminded? AV'o do not know; but tliis is the proper meaning of »}<ri« - 

oraf TiK irrpov irpoax^. 

^ i. 1—5, WiTfKTfwu To make the imply “ notwith.sUiuUng aj>i>earanccs/’ as 
Alford does, is too strong ; but tho advemative force of Si, tliuugh uunotiwl by most 
commentatom, and mis8C<i in many versions, does seem to imply that i^issing sbaile of 
lie.sitution alwut the fenour of the faith of Timothy— at any nvte, as manifested in 
vigorous action — which I have tried to indicate in tho ” Yes, and 1 fotd confident.’* 

^ This phraso-at* »ji/ turCay for 5ib~ is l>eculiar to tho Pastoral Kpistlos. 

« tTi^poytanov. The form of tho woni seems to imply not only “ sobermiiulcduess,” 
but tho teaching others to bo solier mindcd. 

' i. C-12. 

® This seems to me the real meaning, though Alford has something to urge for his 
view that it should be rendered, “Have (in what I have just i«utl to you) a pattern 
of sound words, which,” Ac. 

» i. 13, 14. 

The ex|>ression ol iy tw ‘A mn “ al! those in Asia,” is difficult. It seems to imply 

that they had aban<loned St. Paul in Homo, and had now returned to Asia, so that they 
would “ in Asia ” hy the time this letter arrivevU 
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zealous refreshing kindness of Onosiphorus, for whom he breathoa an earnest 
prayer.^ 

“ Thou therefore, my child, he strongthonod in the grace which is in Christ 
Jesus, and the tilings which thou hcardest from me in the presence of many witnesses, 
these things extend to faithful men who shall bo adequate also to teach others. Share 
my sotferings as a fair soldier of Cluist Jesus/’ ^ 

The conditions of this soldiership ho illustrates by three similes, drawn 
from the life of tlie soldier, the athlete, and the labourer, and doubtless meant 
to suggest to Timothy the qualities of which at that depressed period he stood 
most in need. The soldier must abandon all business entanglements, and 
strive to please his captain. The athlete, if ho wants the crown, must keep 
the rules. The toiling husbandman has the first claim io a share of the 
harvest.^ It was a delicate way of suggesting to Timotliy the duties of in- 
creased single-heartedness, attention to the conditions of the Christian life, 
and strenuous labour; and tliat ho might not miss the bearing of those simili- 
tudes he adds, “Consider what I say, for the Lord will give you^ imderstandiiig 
in all things.” By the example of his own sufferings he reminds him that 
the cardinal truths of tlie Gospel are ample to inspire toil and endurance. 

“Bear in mind,” he SiiyvS, “ Jesua Christ, rjiised from the dead, of the seed of 
David, according to my Ciu.spel — in the cause of which I sufL r even to chains as a 
malefactor: but the word of God has not been chained. Fur this reason, for the 
sake of the elect, I am enduring all things, that they too may obtain the salvation 
which is in Chrifit Jesus with eternal glory. Faithful is the saying — 

‘ If we die<i with, we shall al-so live with Him ; * 

If we endure, we sh.'dl also rei^ui with Him ; 

If we <lejiy, He alsi) will deny um. 

If we are faithles.^. He abideih faithful, 

Tor He is not able to deny Himself.’ " • 

“These things call to their reinembnvnce ; ” and from this verso to the end 
of the chapter lie reverts to the false teachers among whom Timothy is Ial>oiir- 
ing, and against whom he has warned him in the First Epistle, te.stifying to 
them before the Lord not to fight about “ views ” — a tiling entirely useless — 
to the subversion of the hearers.^ “Strive to present thyself approved to 
God, a workman im.shaincd, rightly dividing tlie word of tnith.”® Ho is to 
shun the vain babblings of men like Hymemeus and Philetus,® with their 

1 i. 15-18. 

* Tlie distinction between KoXb^ and can only be kept up by the old English 

word “ fair,” aa in Tennyson h 

“ So that ye trust to «iur fair Father, Clirbt." 

3 ii. l~-t>. ^ ii. 7, leff. £w<rci. 

‘ Of. 1 Cor. XV. 31 ; 2 Cor. iv. 18 ; lioin. vi. 8. 

® ii. 7—13. The last words arc rliythmicjil, perhaps liturgical. 

^ ii 14. Logomachy is a sure mark of Sophistic teaching, and there hi a resemblance 
of the Gnostics to the Sophists in several particulars. 

® opeoTOftovsrra, rightly cutting,” or ‘"cutting straight.” “Nihil praetermittere, nil 
adiicere, nil mutilare, discerperc, torquere ” (Beza). But it is not clear whether tlm 
metaphor is from cutting roads, or victims, or furrows, or bread, or carpentry. It is 
tetter to regud H as general, “ rightly handlmg,” just as xaiyoronuv came to mean merely 
patristic language 6p0oro/i fa became another word for “orthodoxy,” 

^ Jfothmg IS known of them (X Tim. i. 20}, 
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ovor-advancing iinpietj aiid the spreading cancer of their doctrine, which 
identified the resurrection with spiritual deliverance from the death of sin, 
and denied that there was any other roHurrectifin,’ to the ruinous unsettlement 
of some. Fruitlessly, however, for God’s firm foundation stands impregnable 
with the double inscription on it,- “ TIjo Lord knoweih them that are His,” 
and Let every one who naineth the name of Christ stand aloof from un* 
righteousness.” ^ Yet tliere sliould be no surprise that such errors spring up 
in the visible Church. It is like a great house in winch are vessels of wood 
and earth, as well as of gold and silver, and alike for honourable and mean 
purposes. What each one had to do then was to purge himself from polluting 
connexion with the mean and vile vessels, and strive to bo “a vessel for 
lionour, sanctified, serviceable to the master, prepared for every good pur- 
pose.”^ Ho is therefore to “fly” from the desires of youth and in union 
with all who call on the Lord with a pure heart to pursue righteousness, faith, 
love, peace, having nothing to do with those foolish and illilerate questions 
which only breed strif»‘s unwortliy of the gentle, enduring meekness of a 
slave of the Lord, whose aim it should be to train opponents with all niililness,® 
in the hope that God may grant them repentance, so that they may come to 
full knowledge of the truth, and “awake to soberness out of the suare of the 
devil, after haviug been taken alive by liira— to do God’s will .” ' 

The third cliapter continues to sjK^ak of these evil teachers and their 
future developments in the hard times to come. A stern sad picture is drawn 
of what men sliall then be in their selfishness, greed, conceit, ingratitude, 
lovelessness, treachery, besotted atheism, and reckless love of pleasure. Ho 
bids Timothy turn away from such teachers with their sliam religion, their 
creeping intrigues, their prurient influence, their feminine conquests,® 
resisting tlie trutli just as the old Egyptian sorcerers Jaimes and Jambres* 

' Since there is n trace of exactly the same heresy in 1 Cor, xv. 12, it is idle of Baiir 
to assume any allusion to INbircion here. St. Paul s warning against thus making the 
resurrection a mere metaphor was all the more needful, because it was a distortion of his 
own expresHions (Korn. vi. 4; Col. ii. 12, Ac.). 

’ Cf. Itcv. xxi, 14. * See Numb, xvi, 5, 26. 

^ 2 Tim. ik 21. The general meaning of the passage is clear, though it is indistinctly 
expressoil ; on ^bdaiic then remarks, “Haec umndatio non est dcsertao congre- 

gjitionig^ sed conversio ad Deum.” 

^ f not exclusively sensual pa,*«ions. ® See Matt. sii. 19, 20. 

< ii. 14-~2<>. The devil h.aH taken the mcj\ptive in a snare while they were dniuk ; 
awaking, they use their recovered soberness (o^•nrI>^u^ crajm/am rj-rnih) to break the 
smire, and return to ol>edionce to Gofl's vrill, aiTou probably refers to Satan, ittiixut to 
Cod, although this explanation is not absolutely necessary. 

liaur {P(utvraViri(JCy p. sees an allusion to the Gnostic prophetesses, IVUca, 
Muximilla, Quintilla, Ac., and <|uote8 Kpiphan. Harr. xxvi. 11. But. on the one hand, 
these certainly did not desei-vo to be stigmatis^Hl as >a‘»a**a*>»a {«ee Tert.), and on the 
other it is al»urtl to suppose that w^orneii would be any less susieptible to every phase of 
religious influence in toe Apontle s dav.s than they have lH>en in all ages (cf. Jo«, Aft//. 
3cvii. 2, § 4). Such a yvva»ita;>n»i' was xJelena Mrhom Simon Magus took about with liim 
(dustin, Apof. 1. 26 ; Iren, r. Jiaer, i. 23). "When Jerome speaks with such scorn ajul 
slander of Nicolas of Antioch [cJioros c/«jci//efi»ii»<w), Marcion and his female adherent, 
Apelles and Philumena, Arius and his sister, Ponatus and Lucilla, £]ndius and Again’, 
I'nscillian and Galla, had ho forgotten certain ladies called PauUa and Eusiochium ? 

• Jannes and Jambres are mentioned by Origen, and even by Pliny (//. A’, xxx lb 
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did, and destined to have their emptiness equally exposed.^ But Timothy— 
who has followed all that Paul has been in the teaching, the purpose, and the 
sufferings of his life, and well knows how the Lord saved him out of many 
trials and persecutions in his first journey ^ — must expect persecution, and bo 
brave and faithful, making his life a contrast to tlrnt of these deceived 
deceivers, in accordance with that training which from a babe lie had received 
in tlio Holy Scriptures, which were able to make him wise unto salvation 
through faitli in Jesus Christ : since “ every Scripture inspired by God is 
also profitable for teaching,^ for reproof, for correction, for training in 
righteousness, that the man of God may l>e perfect, thoroughly equipped for 
every good work.” * 

The fourth chapter begins with a solemn appeal to him to do his duty as 
a pastor “in season, out of season,”^ because the time would soon come 
when men would turn away from truth to the fantastic doctrines of teachers 
who would answer them according to their own lusts. 

‘‘Do t/ioii then he sober in all things, endure sufferings. Do the work of an 
evangelist, fulfil thy ministry. For I am bein^ already injured in libation, and the 
time of my depaiture® is clo.so at hand. I have striven the gooil .strife, I liavc finislied 
my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of 
righteousness, whicli the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give mo in tliat day ; and 
not to me only, but also to all who have loved His appearing.” " 

That is practically St. Paul’s lost word. The rcmaiiidor of the letter is 
occupied with personal information, given in the natural, loose, accidental 
order of a letter, mingled with earnest entreaty to him that ho would come at 

who calls them Jannes and Jotapes, and Numcnius (Orig. c. Cth. iv. IW). The names 
belong to the cycle of Jewitdi Hagadoth. They are mentioned in the Targum of 
Jonathan on Ex. \di. 11, and were said to be sons of JUiIaum. 

^ This is said to contradict ii. LI and iii. IJ. It only does so to an unintelligent 
literalism. Error will succeed, but its very success will end in its exposure. “Non 
proficient ampliu.s, quamciuam ipsi et eorum similes })roficiant in ejus’' (Eengel) ; or, 
as Chrysostom remarks, nporepov ay&ijajj ra TrKdvrq^ t<Ao« ov Siofifyti. 

2 It hfis been asked why he refers e.specially to these. Terhaps because they had 
come most heavily ujjon him, and affected him most severely as being the first of tin- 
kind which lie had endured. I*erhai>a because Timothy wiis a Lycaonian, and I'aul's 
memory^ of those old days is vividly awaked. 

This is almost certainly tlie true translation. It was so untlerstood by Orige n, 
^leodoret, by Erasmus and Grotiiw, by Whitby and Hammond, by Alford and Ellicott ; 
is so translated in the Arabic, the Sj^ac, the Vulgate, Luther, the Dutch, and ilu' 
Khenish, and in the versions of Wiclif, T^ndale, Covenlale, and Cranrner. For the 
introduction of the predicate by *al see Gal. iv. 7, Luke i. 36, Rom. viii 29, &c. 

“ iil 1—17. 

^ iv. 2, evKatpw?, aKaipbi^ • “ opi>ortund, importund ’* (Aug.). Tlio smallest element of 
literary sense is sufficient to save the verse from the fanatical abuse which lias perverted 
so many passages of Scripture. If any antidote to its abuse is reipiired, see Matt. vii. 6. 

6 a^'oAuo'fw^, “departure,” not “ dissolution ” (Phil, i. 23). oi-oAveit^ is “to set sail.” 

7 iv. 1—8. “Tliere is not Wng better,” says Chrysostom, “than this strife. There 
is no end to this crown. It is not a crown of price, nor is it assii^ed by any earthly 
arbiter, nor are men spectators of its he.stowal ; the theatre is ffilled with angel-witnesses. ” 
It is useless to ar^e with those who see a spirit of boasting here which contradicts 1 
Cor. iv. 3 ; Phil. lii. 12 ; 1 Tim. i. 16, “Distingue tempora et concordabit Scriptura.” 
The same man may, at different moments, in different moods, and from different stniul- 
points, say, “I am the chief of sinners,” and “I have striven the good stiife.” 
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once. ** Do your best to come to me quickly.” Demas, Crescens, Titus, are 
all absent from him ; Erastus did not come with him farther than Corinth ; 
Trophimus was taken ill at Miletus ; Luke only is left. Mark is nsiiful to 
him for sorvieo — perhaps because lio know Latin — and therefore Timothy is 
to take liim up somewhere ou the way, and bring him.' Tyehicus is already 
on the way to Ephesu.s,^ so that ho can take Titnothy’s place when he arrives. 
Timothy is to bo on his guard against the pronouncetl hostility of Alexander 
the coppersinitli.3 Tlieii follow.s the touching allusion to his fii-st trial and 
deliveraiu'C, on whieli wo Ijavo already dwelt. Greetings are sent to Prisca, 
Acpiila, and (lie house of Onesiphorus. Once more, “ Do your l>est to come 
before wiutor; ” — if ho comes after that time he may be too late. “Eubnlns 
greets thee, and Pud<bis, and Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren. The 
Lord Jesus Christ 1)0 with thy .sthrit. Grace lie with you.” ' 

I have purposely omitted the one simple, touching message, introduced so 
iiioidontally, and with such inimitable naturalness. “ When you come, bring 
with you the cloko that I left at Troas, at Caiqius’ house, and the books, 
e.spi‘cially tho parchments.”^ The verse has been criticised as trivial, as 

* Mark ha<l hocn attucliod of late to the ministry of Peter. Perhaps — but all is here 
uiicerbiiii St. Peter may have heeii already imutyred. It is, at any rate, deeply 
intoristiu}' to obsorve liow coinpU tely 8t. l^Lurk bad regained that high estimation in the 
mind of the Apostle which he had weakened by his early defection (Acts xv. 38). 

^ antcrniAa. It is made a dilHculty that St. Paul should mention this to Timothy, 
who is 8ui>|K)8e<l to have been at Ephesua But even if drtcrretAa cannot be an epistolary 
jiorist, and so Cfiuivalent to “ 1 am Rending,” Paul could not be sure that Lmotby might 
not bo visiting some of tho neighbouring churches ; and Tyehicus may have gone by 
Komo longer route. Even apart from this, nothing is more common in letters than the 
mention of facts which must be i^erfectly ivell known to the person addressed ; and, in 
nny ca.se, since Timothy couhl hardly leave without resigning his charge for a time into 
the hands of Tyehicus, he might be glad of a jiersonal assunince from Paul that he had 
sent him. 

Tliv moaning of rroXAd fun Kaxa o'td<i£aio is not certain, but is probably nothing moi'e 
than “exhibited very iniscliievous conduct towstfils me.' Tlie following words, “The 
Lord shall reward him (diruaai<Tt(, C, 1), E, F, G), according to his works,” have Ixen 
n bilked as a malediction. Eut the mv awrotc Aoyiarffdt} of verse 10 is suilicient to show that 
this was not the mood of Paul ; ami it is no malediction to say of an enemy, “ I must 
leave God to deal with him,” since tJoil is intinitely more merciful than man. 

iv. ‘1 - Linus may be the traditional first Bishop of liome (Iren. r. Haer. iii. 
3d ; Euseb. H. K. iii. 4 ) ; but I am suq»rised that any one should accept the ingenious 
attempt to identify Putlens with the dissolute centurion of Martial’s ejngrams pv. 13 ; 
xi. 5,3) and the Pudens who built .*v temple at Gbictiester to Neiduue and Minerva; and 
Claudia with the British Claudia Kufina, whom he married, and with the daughter of 
th<' British king Cogidulmiis or of Caractacus. Tho grounds of the identification were 
su ggested by Archdeacon Williams in a pamphlet on Pudens and Claudia, No doubt the 
Ihidens of Alartial mail be the Pudens of the Chichester inscription, since he married a 
Lritiwli hilly ; and this Claudia way have been a daughter of Cogidubmis, and may have 
been sent to Homo as a hostage, or for education, and may have taken the name 
Butina, l>ecauso she may have been entrusteil to the chai^ of Pomponia, the wife of 
Aldus I'luutus, who had been a comimuidcr in Britain, and in whose familv was a branch 
called Rufi, And it is iwssible that Poroponia may have been secretly a (ihristian (Tac, 
ulun. xiii. 32), and so this Claudia Rufina may have become a Christian too ; but even 
if we grant tho possibility of all these hypotheses, still nothing whatevef remains to 
iiUmtify the Ihidens and (.laudia here separatetl from each other by another name with 
the Pudens and Claudia of whom we have been speaking. Claudia was the commonest 
of names, and the whole theory is an td;vlK>rate roj)e of si\ud. 

* That if that be the true reading, means a cloak, seems to be nearly certain. 
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unworthy the dignity of inspiration. But men must take their notions of 
inspiration from facts, and not try to square the facts to their own theories. 
Even on those grounds tlie verse has its o\vn value for all who would not 
obscure divine inspimtion, nor obliterate the true meaning and sacrednoss of 
Scripture by substituting a dictated infallibility for tlu^ free play of luimau 
emotions in souls deeply stirred by the Holy Spirit of God. But oven on 
other grounds how little could we spare tliis verso ! What a light does it 
throw on the last sad days of the persecuted Apostle ! The fact that these 
necessaiy possessions — perhaps the whole that the Apostle could call his own 
in this world — had been loft at the house of Carpus, may, as we have seen, 
indicate his sudden arrest, eitlier at Troas or on his way to it. A prisoner 
who is being hurried fi-om place to place by unsympathising keepers is 
little able to look after liis property. But now the Apostle is settled 
again, though Ids liomo is but a prison, and he ft^els that it wdll be his 
home for hfe. Winter is coming on, and wdnter in a Roman prison, as 
he knows l^y experience, may bo very cold. Ho w^ants to get Ijaek his rough 
travelling cloak. It was one of tlioso large sleevehsss garments which wo 
should call an “overall” or “dreadnought.” Perhai»s St. Paul had woven 
it himself of the black goat’s hair of his native i»rovincc. And, doubtless 
— for he was a poor man — it was an old comj>aidon — W(‘tted many a time in 
the wat-er-torrents of Asia, whitened with the dust of Roman roads, stained 
with the brine of ship^v^eck when Euroaquilo was driving the Adriatic into 
foam. Ho may have slept in its warm shelter on the chill Phrygian 
uplands, under the canopy of stars, or it may have covered Ids bruised 
and trembling limbs in the dungeon of Philippi. It is of little value ; 
but now that the old man sits shivering in some gloomy cell under the 
palace or on the rocky floor of the Tullianiim, and the winter nights are 
coming on, he l>etliinks him of the old cloak in the liou.so of Car2)us, and iisks 
Timothy to bring it with him. “ The cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, 
bring with thee.” “And the books, but especially the parchments.*’^ The 


It was the opinion of the Greek Fathers, who only mention alternatively the meuidm? 
yKuta-ffoKOfiot', or book-case. But had this been meant it would have been mentioned aft^r 
the books, not before them. We may assume that the word is a transliteration of tlie 
L&tin jxfeiiula^ and meant a long thiek cloak. The fonn of the tr.ansliteration ini^tht 
surprise us, but it is another incidental mark of genuineness, for it comes from tlie form 
which the work took in Syriac, Even if p'^jD he pall { inn, we s-c tint in Syriac c i t*- 

presents v. Modern ingenuity iMjes in it a sacrificial vestment a chaHublo ! 

i Many will recall the striking and j>athctic parallel to this lefjuest in the let hr 
written by the martyr William Tyndale, from the damp cells of \’ilvorde, in tlie wirU« r 
before his death, asking, for Jesus’ sake, for a warmer cai), anti something to patoli his 
leggings, and a woollen shirf;, and, a^jove all, his Hebrew Biblv, Umuininr, and Dictionarn : 
“ Q^mohrem tuam dominationem rogatum haheo, idt[ue per Doininurn Jesum, ut si 
rr^ per hiemen hie manendum sit, solicites apud doiidnum commissarium, si forte 
dignari velit, de rebus meis quas hahet mittcre calidiorem birethum. Frigus cnlm patior 
in capite nimium . . . calidiorem quoque tunicam, nam haec, ouam habeo, admodum 
tenma est. Item pannum atl caligas deficiendas. Huplms (sic) dctriUi at, camisesie 
detritae sunt etiam. Oamiseam laneam habet si mittcre vclit. , . . Moxime aut(!m 
o mn iu m t'^m clementiarn rogo atcmc olMiecro ut ex animo agere velit apud dominum 
Cpnunissariuni quatenus dignari mihi velit H^brukanit Oranunuticain JJebraicu^fh 
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bifjlia — tho papyrus books — few wo may be sure, but old fricuds. PorhaiMi 
he had bought them when ho was a student in the school of Gamaliel at 
Jorusalom; or they may have boon given him by his wealthier converts.' 
Tho papyrus l>ooks, then, lot Timothy bring, but especially the parchments— 
the vellum rolls. What were those? Perhax>s among th‘*in was tho diploma 
of his lioman franchise ; or wore they precious rolls of Isaiah and the Psalms, 
and tho lessor Prophets, which father or mother liad given him as a life-long 
treasure in tho far-off hHp[)y days when, little dreaming of all that would 
befall him, ho played, a happy boy, in tho dear old Tarsian home ? Dreary 
and long are the days — tho evenings longer and dn*arier still — in that Roman 
dungeon ; and it will bo a dtH^^) joy to read once more how Dand and Isaiah, 
in thch deep troubles, learnt, as he had learnt, to suffer and bo strong. A 
simple message, then, about an old cloak and some books, but very touching. 
They may add a little comfort, a little relief, to the long-drawn tedium of 
tlieso last dreary (h^ys. Perhaps ho thinks that ho would like to give them, 
as his parting bequest, to Timothy liimself, or to the modest and faithful 
Luke, that their true hoarls may reimunber him when tho sea of life flows 
smooth once more over tho nameless grave. It would b(j like that sheepskin 
cloak which centuries aftenvards tho hermit Anthony iKHpieathed to tho 
Archbishop Athanasius — a small gift, but all he had. Poor inventory of a 
saint’s possessions ! not worth a hundredth part of what a buffoon would get 
for one jest in C'lesiir’s palace, or an acrobat for a feat in the amphitheatre ; 
but would he have exchanged them for the jewels of the adventurer Agrippa, 
or tho puiqdo of the unspeakable Nero ? No, lie is much more than content. 
His soul is joyful in God. If ho has tho cloak to keep him warm, and the 
hooks and parchments to teach and encourage him, aud M;irk to help him in 
various ways, aud if, above all, Timothy will come himself, then life will have 
shed on him its htst rays of sunshine ; aud in lesser things, as well as in all 
greater, ho will wait with Ihivukf illness, even with exultation, the pouring out 
ill libation of those hist few drops of his heart's blood, of which the rich full 
stream has for these long years been flowing forth ujxm God’s alt-ar in willing 
sacrilice.- 

But there are no complaints, no murmurs — tliere is notliiug querulous or 
depressed in those last words of St. Paul. If tho Pastoral Epistles, aud above 
all this one, wore not genuine, they must have been written by one who not 
only possessed the most iwrfect literary skill, but who had also enteivil with 
consummate insight into tho character aud heart of Paul ; — of Paul, but not 
of ordinary men, even of ordinary groiit men. Tho characteristic of waning 
life is disenchantment, a sense of inexorable weariness, a souse of inevitable 

tt Vocabulariwn Ifebmicum^ ut eo studio teinpus couteram . . . W. Tiudalus" (life, 
Ijy Demaus, p. 47r>). 

* See Kwald, Oesch. iv. 026 ; vi. 31>1. Paul seems to have been a student all his life, 
as far as circumstances ponuittetl. Acts xxvi. 24, ta woXXa ypa^fiara fowor flrrpcTMsvu 

- Cf. Phil. ii. 17. Senecji, when dying, sprinkled the bystanders with his blood, 
saying, “ Lifmrf se liquorem ilium .Tovi Liberatori (Tac. Ann. xv. 04). So, too, Thxasea, 
“libcinus, inquit, Jovi liboratori ' (M xvi, »k>). 
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tlisappointmont. Wo trace it in Elijah and Jolm the Baptist ; wo trace it in 
Marcus Aurelius ; we trace it in Francis of Assisi ; we trace it in Roger 
Bacon ; we trace it in Luther. All is vain ! We have lived, humanly speaking, 
to little or no purpose. “ Wo are not better than our fathers.” “ Art thou He 
that should come, or do wo look for another? “ I shall die, and people will 
say, ‘ We are glad to got rid of this schoolmaster.* ’* “ My order is more 
than I can manage.*’ Men are not worth the trouble I have taken for them.” 
“ Wo must hike men as we find them, and cannot change their nature.** To 
some such effect have all these great men, and many others, spoken. Tlicy 
have been utterly disillusioned ; they have been inclined rather to chock the 
zeal, to curb the enthusiasm, to darken with the shadows of experience the 
radiant hopes of their younger followers. If in any man such a sense of 
disappointment— such a conviction that life is too hard for us, and that we 
cannot shako off the crushing weight of its destinies— -could have ever been 
excusable, it would have been so in St. Paul. Wliat visible success had ho 
achieved.® — the founding of a few Churches of which the majority were 
already cold to him ; in which he saw his efforts being slowly undermined by 
heretical teachers ; which were being subjected to tho fiery ordeal of terrible 
persecutions. To the faith of Christ he saw that the world was utterly 
hostile. It was arraying against the Cross all its intellect and all its power. 
The Christ rt?tui*ned not ; and what could His doves do among 8eq)ent8, His 
sheep among wolves ? Tho very name ” Cliristian ** had now come to bo 
regarded as synonymous with criminal ; and Jew and Pagan — like “ wat(‘r 
with fire in ruin reconciled,” amid some great storm— were united in common 
hostUity to tho truths ho preached. And what liad ho personally gained ? 
Wealth F — Ho is absolutedy dependent on tho chance gifts of others. Power F 
— At his worst need there had not been one friend to stand by his side. 
Love ? — Ho had learnt by bitter experience how few there were who were not 
ashamed even to own him in his misery. And now after all — after all that 
he had suffered, after all that ho had done — wdiat was his condition? He was 
a lonely prisoner, awaiting a malefactor’s end. Wluvt was tho sum- total of 
earthly goods that tho long disease, and tho long labour of his life, had 
brought him in ? An old cloak and some books. And yet in wliat spirit does 
he write to Timothy F Does he complain of his hardships ? Dex^s he regret 
his life? Does ho damp tho courage of his younger friend by tolling him that 
almost every earthly hope is doomed to failure, and that to struggle against 
human wickedness is a fruitless fight ? Not so. His last letter is far mon* 
of a pcean than a miserere. For himself the battle is over, tho race run, th(' 
treasure safely guarded. Tlie day’s work in the Master’s vineyard is well- 
nigh over now. When it is quite finished, when ho has entorod tho Master’s 
presence, then and there — not here or now — shall he receive the crown of 
righteousness and the unspeakable reward. And so his letter to Timothy is 
all joy and encouragement, even in tho midst of natural sadness. It is the 
young man*s heart, not tho old man’s, that has faihid. It is Timotheus, not 
Paul, who is in danger of yielding to languor and timidity, and forgetting 
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iliat ili(3 Spirit which God gave was ono not of fear, hut of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind. “ Boar, then, aftliclioiis with me. Bo strong in the 
gracx^ of Jesus Christ. Fan up tho fliimo in those whitening emliers of zeal 
and courage. Bo a good soldier, a true athlete, a diligent toiler. Bo you 
think of my chains and of my hardships ? They are notliing, not worth a 
word or a ihouglit. Bo bravo. Bo not ashamotl. We are weak, and may bo 
defeated; but nevertheless Gwl’s foundiition-stono stands sure with the 
double legend upon it- — one of comfort, one of exhortatinn. Be thou strong 
and faithful, my sou Timothy, even Unto death.” So does ho hand to tho 
d«;ar but timid racer tin? torch of truth which in his own grasp, through tho 
long torch-race of his life, no cowardice had hidden, no carelessness had 
dimmed, no stonn had quenched. “Glorious Aj»oslh* ! would that every 
h‘adcris v</ico could burst, as ho falls, into such a tninqiet -sound, thrilling 
tlie young hearts that pant in the good fight, ami must never desjiair of final 
victory.”^ Yes, even so : 

Hopes luive pre«irious lift; ; 

Tlioy arc oft bliglilcd, withend, snaj»pcd sheer off 
In vigorous youth, and turned to rottenness; 

But faith ftilncss can feed on suffering ^ 

And knows no disappointment^''^ 


CHAPTER LYII. 

THE END. 

“ Bonum agoncm suhituri cstis, in quo agonothctcs Deus vivus cst, xystarchea 
Spiritus Siinctus, coixina aoternitatis, bi*aviura angelicae substantiae, jwlitia in co<‘lis, 
gloria in saccula sacculoruni.” — Tekt. ad Mart, 3. 

“ Qui dcsidorat dissolvi ct esse cum Christo, patienter vivit et dclectabiliter 
moritur.” — Auo. 

“ lacblich wie der Iris P\aibenfeucr 
Auf dtT Donnerwolke diift’gem Thau 
SchimmoH diircli dor Wehmuth dusUuu Sohleicr 
Hier dcr Kuhe heitres Blau.” — JSciiilleu. 

Bn> Paul ever got that cloak, and the papj-ri and the vellum rolls? Bid 
Timothy over reach liiin.^? None can tell us. With the last verse of tlie 
S(^cond Epistle to Tiniotliy we liavo lieard PauBs List wortl. In some Roman 
Iwisiliea, j>er)iap8 before Helius, the Emperor’s fn^edmaii, in tho presence of 
some dense, curious, liostile crowd of Jews and Pagans, ho must have been 
heard once more, in his second defence, or on the second count of the indict- 
»uout against him; and on this occasion tho majority of the assessors must 
have dropped the tablet C — the tablet of condomnatiou — into tho voting nni, 
and the presiding judge must have pronounced sentence of decapitation on 

* Martiueau, Houn of Thoughiy p. 89. ‘*Spanis]» 0)q»«y '’ 

* That he did i« a reanonablo conjecture, and it not improbably letl to that imprisoa* 
uiont the liberation from which is mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii. 23) 
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one who, though condemned of holding a dangerous and illegal superstition, 
was still a Roman citizen. Was ho alone at his second trial as at his first? 
Did the Gentiles again hear of Jesus and the Resurrection ? Did he to them, 
as to the Athenians, prove that the God whoso Gospel ho had been commissioned 
to proclaim was the same God after whom their fathers had ignorantly groped, 
if haply they might find him, in the permitted ages of ignorance, before yet, 
in the dispensation of the times, the shadow on the dial-plate of otoniity had 
marked that the aj^pointod hour had come 1 All such questions are asked in 
vain. Of this alone wo may feel convinced — that ho hoard the sentence pro- 
nounced upon him with a feeling akin to joy — 

“ For sure, no gladlier iloc.s the stranded ^Tcck 
Soo, through the grey skirts of a lifting squall, 

The boat that boars the hope of life approach 
To save the life despaired of, than he saw 
Death dawning on him, and the end of all.” 

But neither respecting his bearing nor his fate do we possess any particulars. 
If any timid, disheartened, secret Christians stood listening in the crowded 
court^ — if through the ruined areas which marked the sites of what had once 
been shops and palaces before the conflagration had swept like a raging storm 
through the narrow ill-built streets — if from the poorest purlieus of the Tras- 
tevere or the gloomy haunts of the catacomb any conveided slave or stniggling 
Asiatic who believed in Jesus had ventured among the throng, no one has left 
a record, no one even told the story to his fellows so clearly as to leave behind 
him a floating tradition. We know nothing more. The last word has been 
spoken. The curtain has fallen on one of the noblest of human lives. 

They who will may follow him in imagination to the possible scene of his 
martyrdom, but every detail must be borrowed from imagination alone. It 
may be that the legendary is also the real scene of his death. If so, accom- 
panied by the centurion and the soldiers who were to see him executed, 
he left Rome by the gate now called by his name. Near that gate, 
close beside the English cemetery, stands the pyramid of C. Ci slius, and 
under its shadow lie buried the mortal remains of Keats aral Shelley, and of 
many who have left behind them beloved or famous names. Yet even amid 
those touching memorials the traveller wdU turn with deeper int^jrost to the 
old pyramid, because it was one of the last objects on which rested the eyes 
of Paul. For nearly three miles the sad procession walked ; and doubtless 
the dregs of the populace, who always delight in a scene of horror, gatlicred 
round them. About three miles from Rome, not far from the Ostian road, 
is a green and level spot, with low hills around it, known anciently as Aquae 
Halviae, and now as Tre Foniane. There the word of command to halt was 
given; the prisoner knelt down ; the sword flashed, and the lif« of the greatest 
of the Apostles was shorn away.' 

' I have not thought it deBirable to trouble the reader with Mediawal legends of St. 
Paul’s death, which may be seen, by those who list, in Fabrioius, Cod. Apocr. iii. 632 ; 
Ord^ricus Vitalis, ii. 3. 
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** Dulce Bonat aetborc vox 
Iliems transiit, occidit nox, 

Imber abiit mocstaque crux, 

Lucct io i)erpetua lux.” — L alde. 

Earthly favour could hardly have soomefl more absolute. No hbizo of 
frloiy shone on Ins last hours. No multitudes of admiring and almost ador> 
iug brethren surrounded his last days with the halo of martyrdom. Near 
the spot where he was martyred it is probable that they laid him in some 
nameless grave — in some spot remembered only by the one or two who knew 
and loved him. How little did they know, how little did even he understand, 
that the apparent earthly failure would in reality l)e the most infinite success ! 
Who that watched that obscure and miserable end could have dreamed that 
Rome itself would not only adopt the Gospel of that poor outcast, but even 
derive from his martyrdom, and that of his fellow Apostle, her chief sanctity 
and glory in the eyes of a Christian world ; tliat over his supposed remains 
should rise a church more splendid than any ancient basilica ; and that over 
a greater city than Rome the golden cross should shine on the dome of a 
mighty cathedral dedicated to his name 1 

How little did men recognise his greatness ! Hero was one to whom no 
single man that has ever lived, b<'fore or since, can furnish a i)er£ect parallel. 
If we look at him only as a nTiter, how immensely does he surpass, in his 
most casual Epistles, the greatest authors, w’hether Pagan or Christian, of 
Ills omi and succeeding epochs. The younger Pliny was famous as a letter- 
writer, yet the younger Pliny never produced any letter so exquisite as that 
to Philemon. Seneca, as a moralist, stood almost unrivalled, yet not only is 
clay largely mixed with his gold, but even his finest moral aphorisms are 
inferior in breadth and intensity to the most casual of St. Paul’s, Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius furnish us with the purest and noblest specimens of 
Stoic loftiness of thought, yet St. Paul’s chapter ou charity is worth more 
than all tliey ever wrote. If we look at the Christian world, the very greatest 
worker in each realm of Christian service does but present an inferior aspect 
of one phase only of Paul’s many-sided pre-eminence. As a theologian, as 
one who fonnulated the doctrines cf Christianity, we may compare him with 
St. Augustine or St. Thomas of Aquinum ; yet how should we bo shocked to 
find in him the fanciful rhetoric and dogmatic bitterness of the one, or the 
scholastic aridity of the other ! If we look at him as a moral reformer, we 
may compare him with Savonarola ; but in his practical control of even the 
most thrilling spiritual impulses — in making the spirit of the prophet subject 
to the prophet — how grand an exemplar might he not have furnished to tho 
impassioned Florentine ! If we consider him as a preacher we may compare 
iiim with St. Bernard ; yet St. Paul would have been iucai>able of tho 
unnatural ascetism and heresy-hunting hanluess of tho great Abbot of 
Clairvanx, As a reformer who altered tho entire course of hiunan histoiy, 
Luther alone resembles him ; yet how incomparably is tho Apostle superior 
to Luther in insight, iu courtesy, in humility, in dignity, in self-control I As 
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a missionary wo miglit eoiiiparo Lim to Xavier, as a practical organiser to St. 
Gregory, as a fervent lover of souls to Whitefield, and to many oilier saints 
of God in many other of his endowments ; but no saint of God has ever 
attained the same heights in so many capacities, or received the gifts of tlio 
Spirit in so rich an outpouring, or borne in his mortal body such evident 
brand-marks of the Lord. In his lifetime ho waa no whit beliind the very 
chiefest of tlio Apostles, and ho towers above the very greatest of all the 
saints who have since striven to follow the example of liis devotion to his 
Lord. 

“ God buries his workmen, but carries on iln*lr work/’ It is not for any 
eartldy rewards that God's heroes liavo sought — not even for the n'ward of 
hoping in the posthumous success of the cause to which tiny have sacrificed 
their lives. All questions of success or failure they liave been content to leave 
in the hands of God. Their one desire has been to bo utterly true to the best 
that they have known ; their prayers have all been simplified to this alone — 
“Teach me to do the thing that pleaseth Tliee, for Tliou art my God; lot 
Thy loving Spirit lead mo into the land of right eouswi'ss." That God lias 
seemed to be careless of tlieir individual lm2>piness they would be tlie last to 
complain ; though He slay them, yet do they trust in Him, Failun^ was to 
St. Paul a word luikuown. He knew that to fail — or s<‘em to fail — in the 
cause of God, was to succeed beyond the dreams of (‘artbly ambition. 

His faith had never wavered amid life’s sc^verest trials, nor his liope grown 
dim amid its most bitter disiii)2>oiutnieuts ; and wIkui be 2)assed from tlio 
dungeon and the martyrdom to his crown of righteousness, b(‘ left tin* lift^ 
which he had sown to bo quickened by the jjower of God in the soil of the 
world’s history, where it shall continue to bear fruit until the end of time, 
amid the ever-deepening gratitude of generations yet unboni. ( )ne who had 
lived with him, and knew his thoughts and hopes, and had himself iireacdied 
the faith of Christ in days when to be a Christian was to suffer as a Cliristiaii, 
has written of God’s heroes in words wliich St. Paul would liav(‘ endorsed, 
and in which he would have delighted, “ These all died in faith, not liaving 
received the promises, but liaving seen them afar off, and were* pru-suaded 
of them, and embraced them, and confessed that tliey were strangers and 
pilgrims on the cartli. For they that say such tilings declare' plainly ilmi they 
seek a country ; and truly, if they had been mindful of that country whence 
they came out, they might have had opportunity to have returned. But now 
they desire a bettor country, that is, an heavenly ; wherefore God is nut 
ashamed to be called their God, for Ho hath prepared for them a city.’* 
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EXCURSUS I. (p. 15). 

The Style of St. Papl as Illustbative of his Chahacter, 

The rciulcr may be interested to see collected a very few of the varying estimate® of thff 
style of the great Apostle : — 

LiJSGlsus [Paul as master of the dogmatic style] — 

Kopojw? S ccrrat Aoyou ncunbi kou <f/pon}naTOf 
*F.AAi 7 i'tKoO Arffxo<:9ii'Tp^K. t. A. trpbc towtoic ITai'AcK bTafxrevi 
bvTn>a Kol TTpoiToi' rr(ioi<rrafjL€i^v boy^aroi aKviro£< icrov. 

St. Chrysostom [Paul a champion, and his Epictles a wall of adamant round the 
Church}— 

uxrrrep yip tcI\o^ ef abapLayro^ KaratTKevaa^iv ra^ 

nayraj^QV riji oiKOvptyt)^ eKKArfaiai ra rovrpu ypa^^aro.’ kom 

Ka&avtp Tt? opitfTcvv yevyaioraro^ torriKt, *c. r. A. (quoting 2 Cor. x. 5). 

De /^ircrrrfofto, 1, ie. 7. 

St. Jerome [Paul’s words thunders]. — “Paulum proferam quern quotiescunque lego, 
video mihi non verba a ml ire sed tonitrua . . . Videntur quid era verba siraplicij et 
quasi iunocentis hominis ot rusticaui et qui nec facere nec declinare noverit in^sidiovS, 
ted quocunque resjiCxcrU fuhnina sunt. Haeret in causa ; capit oinne quod tetigerit ; 
tergum vertit ut 8Ui>eret ; fugam simulat ut occidat ” {Ep. ad PammacK 68, 13). 
Dante— 

“ Vidi due vecchi in abito dispari 

Ma pari in atto, ognuno onesto e i-^do. 

L’un^ si monstrava alcun de famigliari 
Di quel soinmo Ippocrate, che natura 
Agli animali fe’ ch' ella ha piu cari. 

Monstrava F altro ^ la controria cura 
Con una sjiada lucida ed acuta ^ 

Tal che di qua del rio mi fe’ paura. 

I'urgo^orio, XX ix, IS I, 

A ndovvi i>oi lo Vas cf ’ desione ^ 

Per recame conforto a quella Feiie 
Ch’ d principio alia \ia di salvaciono. 


Luther. — “Paulus meraa flammas loquitur tamque vehementer ardet ut incipiat 
etiam quasi Angelis maledicero” (tw Oal. i.), 

“In S. Paulo und Johanne ist eine sonderlkhe fiirtreffliche Gewissboit und Phro- 
pkoria; sie roden davon als sey es schon allbereit vor Augen’’ {Tischreden, iv. 399; ed. 
Forstemann). 

Bishop Herbert de Losinoa.— “C erte, fratrea, verba Pauli, non verba hominis, sed 
wjtheris tonitrua esse videntur ” (LiYc and Sermom^ ii. 309). 

Erasmus [Paul’s style like a thunderstorm].— “Non est cujimds hominis Panlinun 
pectus effingere ; tonat, fulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus ” (ad Cof, iv. IG), 

* St Luka, “the beloved physicittfK** • 8t, Panl. • The BpisUea 

• (Acta it. 15), For other allusions see ParttH. xvilt ISl, xxi. 119. 

8 8 
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And again [Paul’s rhetorical skill like the course of a stream]— “ Sudatiir ab 
eruditissiinis viris in explicandis poetarum ac rhetorum consiliis, at in hoc rhetore longe 
plus sudoris est ut deprehendas quid agat, quo tendat, quid velit ; adeo stropharum 
plenus est undique, absit invidia verbis. Tanta vafritios est, non credas oundon* 
hominem loqui. Nunc ut turbidui quidam fons sensim ebullit, mox torrentis in morem 
ingenti fragore devolvitur, multa obiter secum rapions, nunc plocide loniterque fluit, 
nimc late velut in lacum dilfusus exspatiatur. Rursum alicubi se condit ac diverso loco 
subitus emicat; cum visum eat miiis maeandris nunc has nunc illas lambit ripas, 
aliquoties procul digressus, reciprocate flexu in sese redit ” (Id. Paraph, Dedicat.). 

Casaubon. — “Hie solus ex omnibus scriptoribus non mihi videtur digitis, calamo, et 
atramento scripsisse, verum ipso corde, ipso affectu, et denudatis viscoribus ” {Adver^ 
saria, ap. Wolf., p. 135). 

On the other hand, Calvin, after alluding to his anakolutha, ellipses, Ac., adds— 
“Quae sunt quidem orationis vitia sed quibus nihil majestati decedit caelestis sapientiae 
quae nobis per ax>ostolura traditur. Quin potiua singulari Dei providentia factum est, ut 
su6 corUemptibili verboram humilitate altissiina haec mysteria nobis traderentur, ut non 
humanae eloquentiae potentia, sed sold, spiritus efficacia niteretur nostra fides.” 

Hemstekhdsius [Character of St. Paul’s flowers of speech]. — “ Eloquentia ejus non 
in flosculis verborum et rationis calamistratae pigmentis . . . sed indolis excelsao notis 
et pondere rerum. ... In ejus epistolis nuHae non exstant oratorum tigurae, non illae 
quidem e rhetorum loculis et myrotheciis depromptae . . . Verum affectus animi 
coelesti ardore inflammatus haec scriptionis lumina 8i)onte sub maniim pnievenientia 
pergignebat. ” ^ 

Keuss. — “ Ordinairement U d6buto par des phrases on ne peut plus enibarrjissC’es. . . . 
Mais des qu^il a trouv6 la bonne vcine, combien son style n’est-il pas le fidelo miroir do 
son iridividualite ! II n’est ni correct, ni classique ; il lui manque la cadence sonore. Dos 
antith^es paradoxales, des gradations pleines d’effet, des questions pressantes, dos 
exclamations passionnees, des ironies qui terrassent I’opposition, une vivacitc, enfin, qiii 
ne permet aucun repos au lecteur, tout cela alteme avec des epanchements naifs et 
touchants, qui achevent de gagner le coeur” {Thtol. Chrii. ii. 11). 

R. H. Hutton.— “ Who that has studied St. Paul at all has not noticed the l>old 
soaring dialectic with which he rises from the forms of our finite and earthly thought to 
the infinite and the spiritual life embodied in them? What ease and Bwiftne.ss and 
power of wing in this indignant upward flight from the j)etty conflicts of the Corinthian 
Church; the upward flight which does not cease tiU the iK>or subjects of contention, 
tliough he himself was one of them, seem lost like grains of sand beneath the bending 
sky ! . . . The all but reckless prodigality of nature which made St. I’aul now and tlien 
use a stratagem, and now and then launch a thunderbolt, in the fervour of his preaching, 
is the spring of all his finest touches, as when he wishes himself accursed from Christ if 
it could save his Jewish brethren ” {Essays^ 321 — .‘^30). 

The Author of “Saul of Tarsus.”— “If he staggers under the greatness of his 
subject, if he is distracted by the infinity of the interests which he' treats, if every word 
which rises to his lips suggests a host of profound and large associations, if the care of all 
the Churches, gives all the facts a varied but a real significance. . . . Human speech 
must be blamed for its poverty ; human experience, which has developed speech, for its 
narrowness. His life was ever in his hand, his heart was on his lips, lie heart was 
often too great for the 8]>eech ” (p. 229). 

MAKTiNiSAU.— “ WTiat can be more free and buoyant, with all their variety, than his 
writings? Brilliant, broken, impetuous as the mountain torrent freshly filled, novel 
smooth and calm but on the eve of some bold leap, never vehement but to fill somi 
receptacle of clearest peace, they present everywhere the image of a vigorous jcy, 

' See next Excursus. 
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Beneath the forms of their theosophic reasonings, and their hints of deep philosophy, 
there may be heard a secret lyric strain of glorious praise, bursting at times into open 
utterance, and asking others to join the chorus. . . . His life was a battle from which 
in intervals of the good fight, his words arose as the song of victory” {H<mr$ of Th. ught^ 
p. 156). 

Pnor. JowxTT speaks of him as teaching his great doctrines ^'in broken words and 
hesitating form of speech, with no beauty or comeliness of style.” 

Baub, after pointing out how the style is filled to overflowing with the forms and 
elements of thought, and that thoughts not only follow hard on thoughts, but that those 
thoughts succeed each other as determinations and momenta of some one conception that 
is greater than all of them, so that the thought unfolds itself, as it were, out of its own 
depths, and determines itself by taking up its own momenta^ adtls : — “Hence the t>eculiar 
stamp of the Apostle’s language : it is distinguished on the one hand for precision and 
compression; on the other hand it is marked by a harshness and roughness which 
suggests that the thought is far too weighty for the language, and can scarcely find fit 
form for the superabundant matter it would fairly express” {Paul. ii. 281). 

Hausrath. — “ Es ist Bchwer diese Individualitiit zu charakterisiren in der sich 
christliche LiebesfuUe, rabbinischer Scharfsinn, und antike AVillenskraft so wunderbar 
mischen. Wie wogt stromt, driingt alles in scincu Briefen. "Welch ein Wochsel 
gliihendcr Ei^usse und spitzer Beweisfiihrungen 1 Ilier iiberwindet er das Heidenthum 
init der Liebesfiille Jesu. Dort knebelt er das Judenthum, mit dessen cigenen Giirtel 
rabbinischer Schriftbeweise. Am wenigsten hat die Phantasie Antheil an seiner innem 
Welt. Die Sprache ist oft hart und herb weil nur die Gedanke sie geboren hat. Die 
BUder die er braucht slnd meistens farblos. . . . Das ist die Schiunke seines 

Geisteslebeiis. Darin blieb er stets ein Habbi ” {Der Apo»Ul PauluSy 502). 

ii£NAN [Paul’s style like a conversiition]. — “Le style ^pistolaire de Paul est le plus 
personnel qu’il y ait jamais eu ; la langue y est, si j’ose le dire, broyee ; pas une pbraso 
suivie. n est impossible de violer plus audacieusemeut, je ne dis pas le genie de la 
liinguo greaiue, mais la logique du langage huinaiu ; on dirait une rapide conversation 
stenographic at reproduite sans corrections. ... Uu mot Pobs^de. ... Ce u'est pas 
de la stCilite; c’ost de la contention de I’esprit et une complete insouciance de la 
correction du stylo ” {St, Paul^ p. 232). 

The less favourable of the above estimates shelter themselves in part under the asser- 
tion tliat St. Paul recognised the jiopular and vtilgar character of his own style. But 
such passages os 2 Cor. xL 6 do not bear out these remarks. His language was not 
indeed of a class which would have gained applause from pedantic purists and AtticUing 
professors ; it bears about the same relation to the Greek of Plato as the Latin of Milton 
does to that of CMcero. But this f^t constitutes its very life. It is a style far too vivid, 
far too swayed and penetrated by personal emotion, to have admitted of being polished 
into conformity with the artificial standards and accuracies of the schools. It more 
closely resembles the style of Thucydides than that of any other groat writer of anti- 
quity. ^ That many defects in it can be pointed out is certain ; but then in one 
important point of view these defects are better than any beauties, because they are due 
to Paul’s individuality. In whole sections of his Epistles bis very w'ant of style is hit 
stylo. His style, like that of every great man, has the defects of its qualities. “ Le 
style,” said Buflon, not (as he is usually quoted) ccet Vhominey but “o’est de Phomme.”* 

^ See some good remarks of Baur **Such passages as 1 Cor. iv. 12, 18 ; \il 2 t 3^31 : 2 Cor. 
vi. 0, 10, have the true ring of Thucydides, not only in expression, but iu tlie style of tlie thought. 
The genuine dlalectio spirit appears in boUi, in Uu luve of antithesU and cmdrast, rising ho( un- 
/rci/uentlp to ^radox. ... 'With both these men the ties of national particularism give way l«efore 
the generalising tendency of their thought, and ooamot>olitanism takes the place of uatiohalism* 
{Paul. il. 281). He refers to Bauer's Philologia Thuqfduico-PauUna, 1778, whii^ I have not seen. 

» D’Alendmrt, fJfi’wiTes, vl. 13, The “ de Iu Buffon’s ji>hrasc occurs in hiter cdtUotia. 

8 8 2 
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He has, as every gieat wTiter lias, ** le style <lo sa pens^e he has the stylo of genius, if 
he has not the genius of style. ^ 

After quoting such remarkable and varied testimonies, it is needless for me to write 
an essay on the Apostle s style. That he could when he chose wield a style of remark- 
able finish and eloquence without diminishing his natural intensity, is proved by the 
incessant assonances and balances of clauses and expressions (parechesis, parisosis, paro< 
moiosis) in such passages as 2 Cor. vi. 3 — 11. And yet such is his noble carelessness of 
outward graces of style, and his complete subordination of mere elegance of expression 
to the pur|K)se of expressing his exiict thought, that he never shrinks, even in his grandest 
outbursts of rliythmic elociueuce, from the use of a word, however colloiiuial, which 
expresses his extxct shade of meaning. - 

All that has been written of the peculiarities of St. Paul’s style may, I think, be 
summed up in two w’ords —Intense Individuality. His style is himself. His natural 
temperament, and the ciixumstances under which that tem]Hjrament found its daily 
sphere of action ; his training, both Judaic and Hellenistic ; his conversion and sixnctifi- 
cation, i>ermeating his whole life and thoughts — these united make up the Pa\d we know. 
And each of these has exercised a marked influence on his style. 

1. The absorption in the one thought before him, which makes him state without any 
qualification truths which, taken in the whole extent of his words, seem mutually 
irreconcilable ; the dramatic, rapid, overwhelming series of questions, which show that 
in his controversial passages he is always mentally face to face wdth an objection ;* tho 
centrifugal force of mental activity, which drives him into incessant digressions and 
goings off at a word, due to his virid pow’cr of realisation ; the centripetal force of 
imagination, which keeps all these digressions under the control of one dominant 
thought;^ the grand confusions of metaphor;^ the vehemence which makes him love 
the most emphatic conqwunds the irony" and sarcasm;^ the chivalrously delicate 
courtesy ;*•* the overflowing sympathy with tlie Jew, the Pagan, the barbarian— with 
saint and sinner, king and slave, man and woman, young and old ; the passion, which 
now makes his voice ring with indignation'* and now break with sobs the accumula- 
tion and variation of w’ords, from a desire to set forth the truths which he is prochiiming 
in every possible light the emotional emphasis and i>er8onal references of his style 
the depressed humility passing into boundless exultation;** — all these are duo to his 
natural temperament, and the atmosphere of controversy and opposition on the one hand, 
and deep affection on the other, in which he worked. 

2. The rhetorical figures, play of w'onls, assonances, oxymora, antitheses, of his style, 
which are fully examined in the next Kxcursus ; the constant widening of his horizon ; 
the traceable influence of cities, and even of personal comimnions, ujwn his vocabulary 
the references to Hellenic life ; *^ the method of quoting ^ripture ; the Rabbinic style of 
exegesis, which have been already examined ** — these are duo to his training at Tarsus and 
Jerusalem, his life at Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome. 

3. The daring faith which never dreads a difficulty the unsolved antinomies, which, 
though unsolved, do not trouble him ;** the bold soaring dialectics with which he risf** 

1 Grimm, CoTresp., 1788. 

* K.g., and wepirepeveTai in 1 Cor, xiif. 3, 4 ; Kartvopterjera, 2 Cor. xl. 8 ; anoKOiporrat, 

Gal. V. 12. * Komi x. ; 2 Cor. vi., xi., and passim. 

* 2 Cor. ii. 14—16 ; xii. 1-3, 12—16 ; Eph. iv. 8—11 ; v. 12-15 ; and Paley, i/or. Paulinae, 

vi. 3. » 2 0>r. iii. 1 ; Col. ii. 6. « Especially cornpemndH in vnip. Supra, p. 844. 

7 1 Cor. iv. 8 ; 2 Cor. xi. 16—20, and passim. ■ Phil. Hi. 2 ; Gul. iv. 17 ; v. 12, and 

* 1 Cor. i— iiL ; I^hilem. and Phil, passim ; Acts xxvi. 29, Ac. 

“ Rorn, i., iv., and all the Epistles passim. Galatians, Cotiuihians, Phil, 2 Tira., jnssirtk 

*» Al! the Epistles passim. ” All the Epistles passim. All the Epistles jiauin* 

*• 2 Cor. ii. 14 ; Rom, vii. 25, Ac. 

M “Eo fordine Epistolarum chroriologico)oonstltato . . . iuoremontum ApostoU spiiiluulo 
eognoscitur* (Bengel. ad lUm. i. 1). »7 p. supra, pp. 278, 691. 

“ 8ee Excursus HI. w See Excursus Iv. so p;., Romans, paMsiHi. 

** See Excursus XXI., “Tlie Antinomies of St. Paul” 
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from tlio forms of one finite and earthly thought to the infinite and §i)iritual life em- 
bodied in them the “ language of ecstasy,” which was to him, as he meant it to be to 
bis converts, the language of the work-day world ; that “ transcendental absurd,” as it 
seems to the world, which was the very life both of his conscience and intellect, and made 
him what ho was ; the way in which, as with one powerful sweep of the wing, he passes 
from the pettiest earthly contentions to the spiritual and the infinite; the “shrinking 
infirmity and self-contempt, hidden in a sort of aiireole of revelation, abundant beyond 
measure this was due to the fact that his citizenship was in heaven, his life hid with 
Christ in God. 


EXCURSUS IL (p. 15). 

Ruktokk; r»K St. PAf L. 

M. Kenan, in desenhing the Greek of St. Paul as Hellenistic Greek charged with Hebra- 
isms and Syriacisms which would Ikj scarcely intelligible to a cultivated readier of that 
l>criod, says that if the Apostle had ever received even elementary lessons in grammar or 
rhetoric at Tarsus, it is inconceivable that he would have written in the bizarre^ incorrect, 
and non-Hellenic style of his letters. 

Now, I do not think that St. Paul would have ma<lc about his own knowledge of 
Greek the same remarks as Josephus does, who tells us that he had taken great pains to 
master the learning of th* Greeks and the elements of the Greek language. St. Paul had 
picked up Greek (juite naturally in a Greek city, and I think that I have decisively proved 
that he couM not have possessed more than a imrtial and superficial acquaintance with 
Greek literature. liut I have little doubt that he, like Josephus, would have said that 
he hiwl so long accustomed himself to speak Syriac that he could not pronounce Greek 
with sufficient exactness, and that the Jews did not encourage the careful endeavour to 
obtain a polished ( Jreek style, which they looked on as an accomplishment of slaves and 
freedinen.* Yet, after reacting the subjoined list of specimens from the simtaxu orimta 
of St. Paul, few, I think, will be able to resist the connetion that he had attended, whUe 
at Tarsus, some elementary class of Greek rhetoric. I will here content myself with brief 
references ; if the reader should feel interested in the subject, I have gone further into it 
in the Expositor for 1879. 

Figures are divided by Greek and Hatin rhetoricians into Figures of Language 

[firfttrae verhyrum, rIocutioniSy and Figures of Tliought {sententiax^ Biaroiw:), Tlioy 

drew this distinction between them— that figures of language disapj>ear, for the most 
part, when the words and their order are changed ; whereas figures of thought still sui 
vivc.* The distinction is BU|u>rficial and unsatisfactory, and it would jwrhape be more 
to the point to divide figures into 1. Those of colour, dependent on the imagination; 
as metaphor, simile, allegory, i)ersonifications, metonyins, catachresis, Ac. 2. Those of 
forniy ranging over an immense field, from the natural expression of passions, such as 
irony, ajwsioiwsis, erotesis, Ac., down to mere elegancies of verbal om.oment, and varia- 
tions of style (sucli as zeugma, Ac.) or of order (such as chiasmos, hysteron-proteron, Ac.). 
3. Those of sot/mf, dejicndent on analogies of wonls, resemblance of sounds, unconscious 
associations of ideas, Ac., such as alliteration, juirisosis, paromoiosis, parechesis, {parono- 
masia, oxymoron, plays on names, Ac. 

1. On figures of Colour I have alimdy touchoil.^ As siiecimcns of the two other 
classes in St. Paul’s Epistles we may take the following— referring to my Bri^ Qrttk 
SifntaXy or to other books, for on explanation of the technical terms : — 


‘ See 2 Cor. x.— xUl. powim, and some excellent remarks in Hutton's Essays, 1. S25— 330. 

* Jos. XX. 11. § 2. 

' So Aquila, Rutlliua, Ac., following Clc.- Ih OrtU, 3. See Voss, Jnstl Oral v, 1 ; Glssi^ 
PkOoioyto Sacra, p. 003, Ac. ♦ Supra, pp. r 
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2. Figtires of Ftmri. 

Chios intis — a ci'osswise arrangement of words or clauses, as in Rom, ii. G, 10. (This 
figure is much more common in the Epistle to the Hebrews.) A good instance is — 

1 C)or. iii. 17, *•- yahy TOW 0«ov avrby 6 9<6s, 

£nphrmism. 

1 Cor, V. 1, 2, tx'fiw . . . 6 rb tpyoy tovto iroiiioat. 

2 Cor. vii. 11, irpayfian, 

1 Thess. ir. G, sujoroy p. 331. 

XjiUites. 

Rom. i. 28, ironiv to. fxrj KaOifxoi’ra. 

Epll. V. 4, TO. ovie at'rficov'Ta. 

1 C-Or. xi. 22, tTraii'e<rui vfjiai iy Towry ; own cvoti'M. 

Philcrn. IS, Tt <re r} ix^tkeu 

I’liik'in. 11, ’I'l- ttotc (rot ttxpTjcrroi'. 

Mi lxsisJ Jo)in. iii. 0, ou Trawrw? (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 12). 

1 Cor. i. 2'J, OTTUJ? fly] icavx»/OT)Tai iTa<ra xrap^. 

Kom. iii. 20, tpytow vofiov ou BtitattoBijtrfrat na<ra adp$. 

Antithesis, Parisosis, Paromoiosis,^ Paradox^ Alliteration, Erotesis, EpcxATnasm :t\\ 
exhibited in such p:issages of deep emotion as 2 Cor. vi. 3 — 10 ; xi. 22 — 28 ; 1 Cor. iv, 
8—11. 

Epanaphora, 

Phil. iv. 8, b<ra , , . o<ra . » * it. t. A, tl tis, «. t. A, 

Phil. ii. 1, el Tt« . . . «: Tl . . . It. T. A. 

2 Cor. vii. 11, oAAa . . . oAAa . . • *. r. A. 

Ajiosiopcsis. 

2 Those, ii., vide supra, p. 348. 

Projiaraitesis, ProOurajicia, Captatio Bcnwolenliae, kc. 

The Thanksgiving at the beginning of every Epistle except the “ Galatians.** 
Rom. Lx. 1—5. 

Acts xxiv. 10 (before Felix), and xxvi 2, 3^ before Agrippa. 

Pa raid psis {pra cteri ta ) . 

Philem. 19, iVa /xij ktyw <roi. 

1 Thess. iv. 9, ov xpciW ex^re Vfiiv ypd^ttrOat (cf. V. 1 ; 2 Cor. ix. 1). 

Intentional Anakoluthon. 

Gal. ii, 6, rww dotcovyruiv cTrat Ti , . , 

2 Thess. ii, 3, <”-1 cow firf i\9p h dmxrrturia »rpu>Tow • • • 

2 Tliess. ii. 7, tdfvov b icaTt'xww opn . . , 

(The Anakolutha of mere inadvertence, due to the eager rapidity of thought, are 
incessant in St. l*aul, as in Rom. ii. 17—21 ; xvi. 25—27, Ac., Ac.) 

Climax. 

liom. v. 3 — 5. 

Rom. viU. 2fh 30. 

Rom. X. 14, 1.5, Ac. 

Eeugma. 

1 Cor. iii. 2, ydXa vfiont ivSTara koX ob Pp^fia. 

1 Tim. iv. 3, xutkvoyrtov yofifly, brrixfaOcu Pptofidrwr, 

Oxymoron. 

2 Cor. vi. 9, 9ayarovfievot roi tbw ^fiMv (being slain, yet behold we live). 

1 Tim. V. G, idxra. rdOtnjKtv (living she is dead). 

Rom. i. 20, Ta aopara avToO . , . tcoBopartu (His unseen things are clearly seen). 
Bom. xii. 11, rjj anovij} fi^ btcvtipoi (in haste not sluggish). 


» These usages arc, however, idiomatic (Winer, § 26). 


* See ArUt. BJut. iU. 0, 0. 
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1 ThoM. iv. 11, il>i\oTiiJLtl<r€iu riavx^ttv (be atnMlioui to be quiet)* 

1 Thou. 1. 6, iy BAitfiet, iroWp furA x«p*« (joyouB affliction). 

1 Cor. viiL 10, olKoAotituB^atrat, (ruinoui edification). 

Rom. i. 22, ^MTKOvrt^ mXvox tro<f>ol tfuapay0r)(ray, 

Epb. vi. 15, Gospel of peace part of panoply of war. 

2 Cor. viii. 2, deep poverty a^unding to wealth of liberality. 

2 Cor. xii. 10, “ When I am weak, then I am strong.” 

It will be sufficient to make the merest reference to Anadiplotit (Rom. ix. 30; PhiL 
ii. 8); Epanodos (Gal. ii. 10); Epanorthoeis (Rom. viii. 34; Gal. ii. 20 ; iii. 4, &c.); 
A^fjnddon (1 Cor. xv. 43 ; 1 Tim. i. 17 ; 2 Tim. iii. 2— .5, 10, 11, kc.) ; Antiptom (Col. iv. 
17 ; Gal. vi. 1 ; iv. 11) ; HyperfjoJUm (2 Thess. it 5, &c.) ; AllUeralion (1 Cor. iL 13; 
2 Cor. viii. 22 ; ix. 8, &c.) ; Comtructio praegnans (2 Thess. ii. 4, kc .) ; and many minor 
figures. 

3. Coming to figures of the third division — Sound— we find that St, Paul makes 
most remarkable and frequent use of paronomasia. 

E.p. («) Paronomasia, dependent on the change of one or two letters ' : — 

Rom. i. 29, nopveia noyripitf . . , 4>^vov. 

Rom. L 30, oi<rvueTovi,’a<nn>BtTov^, 

Rom. xi. 17, Tti*' icXaSiMiv i^eKXMrBrfaav^ 

Cf. Heb. V. 8, tftodey a<;>‘ uiv inaBtv. 

ifi) Paronomasia, dependent on a play of words of similar sound or derivation.* This 
Is St. Paul’s most frequent rhetoriool figure : — 

2 Cor, iii. 2, ytt^trKop.h^ xal avaytumirKOfievyi.i 

Rom. i. 28, ovte iioKCpjxtrav (they refused) . . . oAoKiftov vow (a refuse mind). 

Phil. iii. 2, 3, itararo^iij {co7icision) . , . nepiropiri (circumcisicTi). 

Kom. ii. 1, *rpiVctc . . , KaraKpiva^, 

1 Cor. xi. 29, scq.^ Siaxpiait . . . Kpipa . , . Karaxpifia. 

Rom. xii. 3, “Not to be high-fin'ndf»f {vir(p(f>povtlv) alx>ve what we ought to be 
minded {•i>povuv)^ biit to be minded so as to be sol>er-minded ” («rc«»4>po*^i*’). Cf. 
Time, ii, 02, ov p6vov oAAa *cai KaTou^potn^fiaTL. 

1 Cor. vii. 31, \piapfvoi . , , woraxpwfici'Ot. 

2 Cor. vi. 10, *'\o»'Tr? . , , itttT<xo»'T(f«. 

2 CNjr. iv. 8, anopovpfi'oi , , , «fa.iropov|iei*oi. 

2 Tim. iii. 4, <^4X17501*01 , , . 4)i\69tot. 

2 Thess. iii. 11, not bust/ (tpya^ofitvovs) but busylxMiies (vfpt epya^optrov^),* 

1 Tim. V. 13, ov povov 5< apyaX, oAAi icol wfpitpyot (female toilers in the school of 
idleness). 

Comeliiw h Lajiide and others have imagined a latent imronomasia in 1 Cor. i. 23, 
f4. If St. Paul thought in Syriac it might be “ To the Jews a micsol, and to the Greeks 
a mmhcnly hut to those that are called — Christ the secel of God.” But this is probably a 
mere ingenious fancy.* 

(>) A tliird clans of paronomasias consists in plays on names, of which we find three in 
St. Paul 

Philein. 11, . , . axpiforrov^ 

Philem. 20, Nal, «yw vow bi^aCpr^v. 

' See (^r, /V Orrrt If. (VI ; Au«d, wl llertnr, Iv. 24 ; Quint Indt OmU lx. ,S. 66. fte. An 
iuHtanfc In our Prayer Ilonk \9-~" among all tlie eliiinges and chances of this inortal life.” 

^ A curious iui^t.'mcc «»ccurs iu our K. V. of Janies i. 6, *' Ho that urirercth is like a imri of the 
fiea,” where it dot's not occur in the origiu.\l. 

^ Compare Acts viii. SO, and Uasd'a retnark to Uie Emperor Julian, ova ** yis 

tyiu/i ovK av itaTtyvDi^. 

• 80 Domitius Afor, “ Non agentes act! satagentes ** (Quint, vi. S, 54). 

• Cl.lSK. Vhilnh-ig. iSiUTTl, p. <>M>. 

• V. .‘ upoi, ml '•K' , where 1 have notice^^l the jxiss'.blc second paronomaila In 
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PhiL iv. 3, 1v<^vy€ yvij<Tit, ^'yoke fellow by name uiul yoke fellow by nature.”* 

St. Jerome imagines another in Gal. i. 6, whore ho thinks that “ye are being romovod’* 
(/iirraTi9e<rde) is a play on the name OaIat?e and the Hebrew Oalat^ “to roll.” 

Since, then, we find upwards of fifty 8i)tcimen8 of upwards of thirty Greek rhetorical 
figures in St. Paul, and since they are far more abundant in his Epistles than h' 
other parts of tlie New Testament, and some are found in him alone, may we not con* 
elude that as a boy in Tarsus ho had attended some elementary class in Greek rhetoric 
perhaps as a part of his education in the giummatical knowledge of the langiiagc ? Pro- 
fessional rhetoricians abounded in Tarsus, and if Paul's father, seeing the brilliant 
capacity of his son, meant him for the school of Gamaliel, he may have thought that an 
elementary initiation into Greek rhetoric might help to pave the way for his future dis- 
tinction among the Hillelites of Jerusalem ; since, as we see from the Talmud, this kind 
of knowledge opened to some Rabbis a career of ambition. If so, the lessons which the 
young Saul leanit vrere not thrown away, though they were turned to very different 
objects than had been dreamt of by one who intended his boy to be, like himself, a 
Pharisee of l‘harisees and a Hebrew of Hebrews. 


EXOURSrS III. (p. 23). 

The Ciassic Quotations and Allusions of 8t. 1’aul. 

L Those who maintain the advanced classic culture of St. Paul, rely on the fact that ha 
quotes from and alludes to Greek and Roman writers. 

Three quotations are incessantly adduced. One is the hexameter written by the 
Cretan 'poet Epimenides in such stern and contemptuous dej)reciation of the character of 
his own countrjTnen — 

KprjTej aet \prv<rrai, Kara ^pia, yacn^pt^ opyat.* 

(“ Liars the Cretans aye, ill monsters, gluttonous idlers.*') 

Another is the half -hexameter in which he reminds his audience, in the speech on the 
Areopagus, that certain also of their native poets had said — 

Tou yap itai 

(“ For we are al.vj his ofTsi-riiig ”) 

A third is the moral warning to the Corinthians - 

4>5tipov<Tir yjiOrj jyprffrra o/uitXiai Kojcm * 

(“ Evil cominnnic.'itioiis corruj»t good manners ; ”) 
or it may, perhaps, bo more correctly rendered, “ Evil as.sociations destroy excellent 
characters. ” 

Now, if wc look a little closer at lliese quotations, we shall see how very little proof 
tliey furnish of anything more than the most superficial acquaintance with Greek writers. 
Tlic first of tliem is just such a current national characterisation ■’ as might pass every 
where from mouth to mouth, and which St. Paul might very w'cll repeat without having 
read a line of the poem of Epimenides on Omc/e.f, or Callimachus’s Jfi/mri to Zeui, in 
both of which it occurs.^' The second is a recognisctl commonplace of heathen iiisiglit, to 
which many parallels might be quoted, but which is found in Cleantlie8,f nearly in the 
form in which St. Paul quotes it, Tho actual quotation is from one of those tedious 

' r. si/jn-OjUfJ lf>c. 2 xit. i. 12. * A<'tH xvH. 28. * 1 Cor. xv. 33. 

Wee, as iij the Cretins, Jxronida.s, AntJwl. ili., p. JJGO; Polyb. vl. 47 ; Dlud. 8ie xx.xi. Fr. ; 
Wetst. Oil loc, 

* Calliin. Ifymv. in Jov. 8. KprjrtK atl <frcO<rTat, irol yap, ra(f>ov it ava atlo Kprjre^ trrxrjfeai’To. 
8ec Chrysostim ami Jerome ml Tit. i. 12. Moreover, the lino hofl origiiiatotl one of the eoinmoncsl 
^'llogistic puzzles, callc<l “the Liars." “Epimenides said tluit the Cretans were liam ; l*ut 
Epimenides w.ia a Cretan ; tlierefore Ejdmcnides was a liar; therefore the Cretans were not liars ; 
therefore Epimenides was not a liar," Ac, Ac. (Diog. Lacrt ii. lOH.) It was invented ity EubulidiM^; 
3f. Cic. Div. 11 4, “ menticus." 7 Clennthes, Hymn, in Jov. 6. 
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poems which were most in vogue at this period, the rhe^mmena of Aratus.* With the 
writings of this poet St. Paul may have become acquainted, both because they are 
entirely liarmless — which is more than can be said of almost any other Pagan production 
which was popular at that time — and because Aratus was a Cilician, and very probably a 
Tarsian.^ The third was one of those common sententious pieces of morality which had 
passed into a ])roverb, and which in all probability Menander, in his Thaiiy had 
appropriated from some lost tragedy of Euripides. St. Paul is far more likely to have 
heard it used in common parlance, or to have seen it inscril>ed on one of the Henna at 
Tarsus or Athens, than to have rearl it in Menander, or even— as Socrates^ and 
Chrysostom seem to think — in one of the Greek tragedians. It is further remarkable 
about these quotations, first, that all three of them were so current, they are foimd in at 
least two poets each ; and next, that two of them occur at the very beginning of Hymns 
to Zeus. If any collection of Hymns to Zeus was to be found on any bookstall at Athens, 
it is exactly the kind of book into which St. Paul’s human sympathies may have induced 
him to dip in support of his lil)eral and enlightened view that Go^l had revealed Himself 
even to the heathen, to a degree sufficient for their happiness and their salvation, had 
they chosen to make use of the light they had.** A third very remarkable point is that 
in the quotation from Menander or Euripides, whichever it may have b<^en, the great 
majority of the best MSS. read xpwra^ not — a reading which may therefore be 

regarded os certainly genuine, since no one would have dreamt of altering the correct 
metre, if it had been given in the original manuscript. Now if such be the case, it seems 
to indicate that the ear of St. Paul was unfamiliar with — or, which comes to the same 
thing, was indifferent to — even so common a rhythm as that of the iambic verse. Our 
conclusion, therefore, is that St. PauVs isolated quotations no more prove a study of 
Greek literature than the quotation of such a national epigram as 

“ Inglcse italiauato, Diavolo iucaruato,*’ 


or of such a line as 

Lasciatc ogni speranza vol ch' eiitratc," 

would necessarily prove that an English writer was a proficient in the literature of Italy, 
or ha<l read the j>oems of Dante. St. Paul was a man of remarkable receptivity, and, as 
we liave seen, an habitual t|uoter. Except in Epistles intended for readers to whom Old 
Testament quotations would have been unintelligible, he can hardly write five sentences 
in succession viithout a Biblical reference. The utter absence of any similar use of even 
the noblest of the chwaic viTiters, is a proof either that he had intentionally n^lecte<l 
them, or that, at any rate, they had loft little or no mark on an intellect so sensitive to 
every cognate influence. For that it was not only the Scriptures of the Jewish canon 
which thus clung to his retentive memory, is apparent from the free use which he makes 
of the lk>ok of Wisdom, and i>erhaps of other books of the Jewish Apocrypha.** It is also 

^ Aratiup fl(»uri8hed ab<iut B C. 270. His poenu^. considering that they only l*ear a sort of diill 
rrw nihlance to Thomson’s Seasons, acquinxi astonishing i>opularity. They were translated, among 
others, hv Cicero, and by C«*sar Germanieus. 

• Buldo, Aratus, 11. 429, • Hist. Ece. lit 16. * AcU xiv. 17 ; xvii. 27 ; Rom. i 20. 

» M. A. 13, D, E, F, 0. kc., tofL/Sfiw rpayiK^. Clenx. Alex. 5fn»ta. L 14, 59; Meineke, Fr. Cow., 
p. 76. 

® See Ilausnith. p. 2^, Ho comjvares 1 Cor vi. 2 with Wisd. lii. 8. the image of the Christian 
nnnnur vvith Wisd v. 17, the metaphor of the iK>tter making one vessel to honour and another to 
dishonour with Wisd xv. 7. The memorable thri<*e*re}x*ated saying. “Neither circumcision is any- 
thing, nor undrcumcislon *' (tJal. v. 6; vi. 15; 1 Cor. vii. 19X is by Pholiiis, Syncellus, and otliers 
Hiiid to Iw a quotation fn>m “ Ilevolation of Moaea." Dr, LigbtftHit (on Gal vi. 17) shows that there 
Is 8on)e reason to doubt this, and says that “ a sentiment which is the very foundation of 81 Paul’s 
teaching was most unlikely to have been expressed in any earlier Jewish writing ; and if it really 
occurred in tJie apoeryt>l»al work in <|ueatloiK thia work must have been either written or inter- 
polated after 8t. Paul's time (bee LUckc, Ofenh. d Johan, t., p. 232X** The same must be said of the 
Book of Wisdom on the Ingeulous hnadUeaU that It was wntten by ApoUos (Plumptre, Exjmitor, 
1. 422, sg.k 
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traceable in Ibe extent to which he is constantly haunted by a word,* and in the new 
and often rare expressions which are found in every one of the Epistles, ^ and which show 
us a mind keenly susceptible to impressions derived from the circumstances around him, 
and from the intercourse of those among whom he was habitually thrown. 

2. But though the Greek culture of Tarsus had little or no inllucnco on the current of 
the Apostle’s thoughts, it would be a mistake to suppose that it produced no influence 
at all on his life or on his style. Besides the direct quotations, there is more than one 
isolated passage w’hich may be the distant echo of classical reminiscences. Such, for 
mst:mce, is the apologue of the self- asserting members in 1 Cor. xii., which reminds us 
at once of the ingenious fable of Menenius Agrippa ; ^ anc\ the fearful metaphor of 
Rom. vii. 24, which has less probably been held to refer to a true story of tlio family of 
Regulus.-* And it is far from improbable that it was in some “class of rhetoric” at 
Tarsus that the Apostle acquired the germs, at any rate, of that argumentative habit 
of mind, that gift of ready extemj^ore utterance, and that fondness for chiasmus, 
paronomasia, paraleipsis, oxymoron, litotes, and other rhetorical figures, wdiich charac- 
terise his style. ^ It was there, too, that he may have learnt that ready versatility, that 
social courtesy, that large comprehensiveness, that wide experience and capacity for 
dealing with varied interests and intricate matters of business, which made him, in the 
high and good sense of the word, a true gentleman, a Christian man of the world. He 
was, in heart and feeling, an ideal specimen of what tho Greeks call the roAo? #caya^<k — 
“ fair and good ” — and his intercourse with polished Greeks may have tended to brighten 
that spirit of “entirely genuine Attic urbanity a spirit more flexible and more 
charming than natural Semitic dignity — which breathes in every line of the Epistle to 
Philemon. 

3. It is a remarkable proof of this natural liberality that, in spite of the burning 
hatred of idolatry which we have already noticed, he is yet capable of looking with 
sympathy, and even admiration, on some of those nobler and more innocent aspects of 
heathen life which his countrj'men indiscriminately condemned." The hallowing of 
heathen symbols, the use of metaphors derived from heathen life for the illustration of 
Christian truths and Christian duties, is a very remarkable feature of tho stylo of St. 
Paul. There were few of the crimes of Herod which the strict I’liarisees had reganled 
with more undisguised horror and hatred than his construction of a theatre at Cajsarea ; 
yet St. Paul quite freely, and without misgiving, adopting a metaphor wliich would Iiave 
caused a shudder to any Palestinian Pharisee, compares the transient hishion of tho world 
to the passing scene of a theatrical display, and in other places turns the whole Universe 
into a theatre, on the stage of which were displayed the sufferings of tlio Apostles as n 
spectacle to angels and to men.** We recognise, too, the more liberal son of the I)iH]>cr- 

1 e.g. yivo^at in 1 Thess. i. ; ra enovpdvia in Epli. i. ; xaipot ainl xdpis in 1‘Iiil. ; ptf yeVoiro in 
Rom. ; <f»v<notaj in 1 Cor. iv. ; /ravxaadai in 2 Cor. xi. ; TrapoxoAcw in 2 i. ; Avtttj in u Cor. ii., Ac. 

* As, for instance, KmavapKdto and rjfiepa in 1 Cor. j nArjpupa in the Epistles of the Caj>tiVilyj 
vyiTjq in the Pastoral Epistles, Ac. 

3 Liv. iL 32. Ihere is also a remarkable parallttl in Sen. De Ird, ii. 31. 

* nie €K is against this supposed reference. On the other hand, tho ** perihathrn'moUa" and 
l>crij>sema of 1 Cor. iv. 13 may be an allusion to ancient piacular ofTerings (v. tujfTa od lor.). 

* E.g.^ Chiasmus, Itoin. ii, 7—10; Paronomasia, 2 Thc.s.s. iil. 11 {supra, axih>r.) \ J'araleipsis, 
1 Thess. iv. 9, v. 1 ; Oxymoron, Kora. i. 20, Pliilcm. 11 ; Litotes, 1 Cor. xi. 22, Ac. (See Excursus II., 
“ TTie Rhetoric of St, Paul." 

® Kreiikel, p. 12. See Arist M. Mor. ii, 0, 2. 

7 The Talmud abounds in passages which utter nothing but unmixrd scorn of tlie (jcntiles, 
even of their very virtues. In JSabha Jiathra, f. 10, 2, there is a notable cli.sc.uHsitMi on J’rov. xiv. 34. 
It is rendered, “ Righteousness cxalteth a nation, and the goodness of nations is sin.” K. Eleiuyir 
explained it to mean, “ Righteousness exalts Israel ; but tlie goodness of other mitions is sin, l*olng 
only due to their Belf-exaltatiou.” Ilabbau Gamaliel said, They were only good in order to heap 
reproach on the shortcomings of Israel and Rabbi Neehunya Ben Hakanah punctuated the ver.se, 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation (Israel) and goodness: but the nations, u siu-otfcrlng." This 
e:q>laiiation was adopted by Rabban Johanan Ben Zakkal. 

* 1 Cor. vil. 81, irapayei to (XxnH-a rov tcoapiov. 1 Cor. iv. 0, Biarpov tyr)rt]9ryi€V. (Cf. Ilcb. X. 33, 
Bearpe^ofievoi.) 
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lion— the man whose thoughts liave been enlarged by travel and by intercourse with men 
of other training and other raoe~in the apparently vivid sympathy with which St. Paul 
draws some of his favourite metaphors from the vigorous contests of the Grecian games. ^ 
Those games constituted the brightest, the most innocently attractive feature of Hellenic 
life. During his long stay at Ei»he8us and at Corinth he had doubtless witnessed those 
wrestling bouts, those highly-skilled encounters of pugilism, those swift races to win the 
fa(ling garlands of laurel or pine, which, for some of his heathen converts, and particularly 
for the younger among them, could not at once have lost their charm. We can well 
Imagine how some young Kphe.sian or Corinthian might have pressed St. Paul to come 
with him and see the struggle and the race ; and how, for one whose sympathies were 
so vividly human, there would have been a thrilling interest in the spectacle of those 
many myriads assembled in the vast stadium —in the straining eyes and eager countenances 
and beating hearts— in the breathless hush with whicli they listened to the proclamations 
of the herald —in the wild-eyed charioteers bending over their stee^ls, with the hair blown 
back from their glowing faces —in the resoun^ling acclamations with which they greeted 
the youthful victor as he stepped forward with a blush to receive his prue. Would 
tlieso fair youths do so much, and suffer so much, to win a poor withering chaplet of 
pine and parsley, whose greenness had faded before the sun had set, and would they use 
no effort, make no struggle, to win a crown of amaranth, a crown of righteousness which 
could not fade away ? And that, too, when here the victory of one was the shame and 
disappointment of all the rest, wliile, in that other contest, each and all might equally 
be victors, and the victory of each be a fresh glory to all who were stri^ung for the same 
high prise.^ And as such thoughts passed through his mind there was no Judaic nar- 
rowness, but a genial sympathy in his soul, and a readiness to a^lmire whatever was 
innocent and beautiful in human customs, when he wrote to his converts of Corinth — 
“Know ye not that they wliich run in a stadium run all, but one receiveth the prize? 
So run that yc may grivsp.3 Now every one that striveth is temperate in all things ; 
they, however, that they may receive a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. 
I, then, so run, not as uncertainly ; so box I, as one who beateth not the air ; but I 
bruise my body with blows and enslave it, lest perchance, after making proclamation to 
others, I myself should prove to be a rejected combatant. ”•* 

4. But it was not only with Greek customs that St. Paul became familiar during bis 
residence at Tarsus. It is clear that he must also have possesseil some knowledge of 
Roman law. Hia thoughts often have a juridical form. He speaks of the “eaniest- 
money ” of the Spirit ; of the laws of inheritance ; of legal minority ; of the rights of 
wives and daughters.^ Tlic privileges and the prestige conferred upon him by bis rights 
of Cimtas would have inevitably turned his thoughts in this direction. The Laws of the 
Twelve Tables had defined the authority which might bo exercised by fathers over sons 
even after they have come of age {patria p^Ustas) in a manner which Gaius tells us w;is 
peculiar to Roman jurisprudence, with the single exception that it also existed among 
the OalatiV. If this means the Galatians it wouhl give j^uliar significance to the 
illustration in Gal. iv. 1, which in any case proves St. Paul's familiarity with Romnu 
institutions which had no existence among the Jews. So, too, we are told by Sir H, Maine 
that “ a true power of testation was nowhere provided for in the Jewish Code of Laws, 
and that the Romans “invented the will.” Yet to the rules of testamentary bequests, 
and their irrevocability in certain cases, St. Paul seems to make an express allusion (Gal. 

1 1 Cor. lx. 24 ; Phil. Hi. 14 ; 1 Tim. vi. 12 : 2 Tim. Iv, 8 ; ii. 5 ; 1 Tliess. ii. 19. 

• See a close parallel in Sen. Ep, Mor. Ixxviii. 16. 

■ KaTaXdBrjTe. Gf. Phil. Hi. 12—14, icari (TKonrov . . . ^irl rb 

* 1 Cor. ix. 24—27. iSdKiaoi, vocabulum afpynisiiam (Beng. ; Pliilo, dr Chcruh. § 22), On the 
temperate tr^lnlug of coraiHititors, see Hor. A. P. 412 ; Epict. Enchir. 35 ; Dissert. Hi. 15 ; Tcrt, od 

3. adpa fi^pciv is to light a aiciafiaxia make mere feints), (Eustatli. (ui II. xx. 446 ; At hen. 
151, A, Ac, ; Vlrg. jSn. v. 376). Knpvfar, perhaps ‘‘hemhling the laws of the contest" (Alsck 
Earn. 566). » Oal. Hi. 17, 18 ; iv. 1, 2 ; Uom. vii. 2, Ac. 
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lii. 15). Again, lie gives prominence to the Roman idea of artificial adoption/* even to 
the extent of making an apparent reference to the fact that a son, fully adopted, aban* 
doned tiie domestic rites {sacra) of his own family, and attached himself to those of hia 
new parent (Gal. iv. 5; Eph. i. 5).' 

5. We may select one more passage — though in this case it involves no admiration or 
sympathy— to sliow how accurately the customs of the Pagan life had been ob8ervo<i by 
St. Paul in that varied experience which made him, in the best sense, a citizen of the 
world. It is a passage which, from the absence of this knowle«lgo, has often been entirely 
misunderstood. It occurs in 2 Cor. ii. 14—16: ** Now thanks ho to God, who always 
leadeth us everywhere in triumph - in Christ, and who by us maketh manifest the odour 
of the knowledge of Him in every place. For we are to God a sweet odour of Christ 
among those who are being saved, and among those who are perishing. To the latter we 
are an odour of death to death, to the former an odour of life to life." 

Here, though the details of the metaphor are intricately involved, the general con- 
ception w’hich was in the thoughts of the Apostle, and swayed his expression, is derived 
from the customs of a Roman triumph. It was one main feature of such “insulting 
vanities ” that the chief captives were j^araded before the \nctor's path, and sweet odours 
were burnt in the streets while his car climbed the Capitol. ^ lint when he reached the 
foot of the Caju'toline hill there was a fatal halt, which, in the utter deadness of all 
sense of pity, might bo a moment of fresh exultation to the conqueror, but which was 
death to the captive ; for at that spot the captives ceased to form any part of the pro- 
cession, but were led aside into the rocky vaults of the TuUianum, and strangled by the 
executioner in those black and fetid depths. And thus the sweet odours, which to the 
victor— -a Marius or a Julius Casar— and to the spectators were a symbol of glory and 
success and happiness, were to the wretched victims— a Jugurtlia or a Vercingetorix — 
an odour of death. Reminded of this by his use of the words “leadeth us in triumph,” 
St. Paul for an instant fjvncics himself a captive before the chariot of God— a captive in 
connection with Christ ; and then another p.assing fancy strikes him. The preachers of 
Christ are like that burning incense whose perfume filled the triumphant streets/ but 
they were not an odour of life and hope to all. As light is light yet pains the diseased 
eye, as honey is honey yet palls on the sated taste,* so the odour rctjiined its natural 
fragrance, although to many— through their own sins and wilful ness — it might only 
breathe of death. The tidings of salvation were ghwl tidings, but to the guiltily hardened 
and the wilfully impenitent they might prove to bo tidings of wrath and doom.® 

Little, perhaps, did it occur to St. Paul as he wrote those words, that the triumph of 
God, in which he was being led along from place to place as a willing victim, might end 
for him also in the vaults of that very Tullianum 7 — the description of which must have 


1 These instances are pointed out by Dean Merivalc, Jioyh and in St. PavX at Unlive, pp. 

172—180. The passages of Gains n3ferred to are Instt. i. 05 (<tf. Cjosar, />, G. vi. 10) and 189 ; Digits, 
xxvi. 3 ; but 1 r:anuot ]tretend to say that the conclusions fonned are iiidispubiblc. 

2 The rendering <>{ the E. V., “which alw.ays caiLses us to triumph in Christ," is both philologb 
cally impossible (ef. Col. ii. 15), and confuses the metaphor to such an extent as to rende r it entirely 
tmiiitelligible. St. PhuI may well have heard of the famous triumph of Claudius over the Hritons a 
few years before (A.D. 51), in wijich Caractacus had walked as a prisoner (9pt,apifit:v0tU), i)ut “ had 

i iasscsl from the ranks of the ‘lost' to those of the ‘saved'” ('fac. Ann. xiii. 86), (Si^e Dr. 
'lumpfre, a/l U^) Cleopatra had oroudly said, ov 0ptaftfievBg<rofiai. 

® Dion Cas-s. Ixxiv. ; Hot. Od. IV. ii 60; Plut ASmU. p. 272. 

* Ht. Paul rises superior to the vulgnr prejudice of the Rabbis, who said that “a man is a sinner 
who while walking In a part of a town Inhabited by idolaters inlialcs purijosely the odour of 
iacense oflered up by them" (Berachdth, f. 53, 1). 

* See Theopliyl. od loc. 

* Similarly tlie Rabbis spoke of the law as an “aroma of life " to those who walk on the riglit, 
an “aroma of death ’’ to those on the left {Siuihhath, f. 88, 2). 

7 The Tullianum i.s, according to old tradition, the scene of the last imprisonment, before 
martyrdom, both of St. Peter and Ht. Paul, It was the rock-hewn lower dungeon added by Servlus 
Tullius to the career of Anr us Martins. Excavations within the lost few months prove that It was 
much larger than has been hitherto supi>osed. 
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been mingled in hi» thoughtn with the other details of the lloman pomp — and that if not 
from the Mamortine, yet from some other jRornan prison he would only bo dragged 
forth to die. 


EXCURSUS IV. {p.33). 

St. Paul a Hagadist : St. Paul and Philo. 

There are two large divisions of Rabbinic lore, which may be classed under the heads 
of Hatfddoth, or unrecorded legends, and ffaJ^hothy or rules and precedents in explana- 
tion of dubious or undefined points of legal observance.* It is natural that there should 
be but few tnvees of the latter in the wiitings of one whose express object it was to 
deliver the Gentiles from the intolerable burden of legal Judaism. But though there is 
little trace of them in his writings, he himself expressly tells us that he had once been 
enthusiastic in their observance.** “I was making,” he says to the Galatians, “con- 
tinuous atlvance in Judaism aljove many who were my equals in age in my own race, 
being very exceedingly a zealot for the traditions handed down from my fathers.” ^ And 
there are in the Epistles abundant signs that with the HiVjaMth he was extremely 
familiar, and that ho constantly refers to them in thought. Thus in 2 Tim. iii. 8 he 
tnulitionally names Jannes and Jambres, two of the Egyptian magicians who withstood 
Moses. He adopted the current Jewish chronologies in Acts iii. 20, 2L He alludes to 
the notion that the Adam of Gen. i. is the ideal or spiritual, the Adam of Gen. ii. the 
concrete and sinful Abin.^ The conception of the last trumpet,’’ of the giving of the 
Law at Sinai by angels, *'■ of Satan as the god of this world and tlie prince of the power 
of the air,^ and of tiie celestial and infernal hierarchies,^ are all recurrent in Talmutlic 
writings When, in 1 Cor. xi. 10, he says that “a woman ought to have a veil^ on her 
heiul because of the angels,” there can, I think, be no shallow of doubt in the unpre- 
jmliced mind of any reader who is familiar with those Jewish views of the subject in 
which St. Paul had been trained, that he is referring to the common Ribbinic interpre- 
tations of Gen. vi. 2 (LXX. Cod. A, “ the angels ”), where the Targum, and, indeed, all 
Jewish authorities down to the author of the Book of Enoch (quoted in the Epistle of 
Jude),*® attribute the Fall of the Angela to their guilty love for earthly women. St. 
Paul could not have been unaware of a notion which for many ages seems to have been 
engrained in the Jewish mind** — a notion which is found over and over again in the 


* I have tried fully to explain the nature of the llaluchah and the Ila^iuhih In the flrf>ositor^ 
0(;to]K'r, 1877. 'J’lie former dciilt mainly with tlie Pentateuch, the latter with the IIagi«*jm»pha. 
Dr. I leutsch (Smith's Diet. s. v. " Versions ”) s-ays, “ If the ilalachali used the Scriptural word as a 
last and most awful rcstwt against which there was no further api>oaI, the Hagadah used it as the 
golden nail on Mrhich to hang its gorgeous tapestry. If the former was the iron bulwark rouuvl the 
nationality of Israel, the latter was a maze of flowery walk.s within those fortress wslU." 

* (iai. i. 14. 

s The napaSo<ri^ did not mean tlio written Law, but the Oral I^w, the irarp*® of which 
Josephus speiiks so much ; the genu, in fact, of the HalacMlh of the Mishna and Ciemara. 

♦ 1 Cor. XV. 47. This is also foimd in Philo, Ih Opif. Mu}ul. i. 32. 

* 1 Cor. XV. 62 ; 1 Thesa. iv. 10. ® Gal. iii. lih • Eph. U. 2. 

• Eph. i. 21 ; iii. 10 ; vi. 12 ; Col. i. 16 ; ii. 15. 

• Such, however arrived at, or whatever the siweial shatlo of thought about the use of th« 

word— which may be a inero pn>vincialisni— is the obvious meaning of i^ovijria in 1 Cor xi. 10. St, 
Paul gives three rtMtsons for this rule —(1) our instinctive sense that an uncovered head, like a 
shaven head, is a dishonour to a woman, whose hair is a glory to her ; (2) Uie fhet tliat woman's 
hair indicates her submlinate position towoixls man, as man's covered head denotes his subordina- 
tion to God ; (8) " becaiKse of the angels." *° 2 IVt il. 4 ; Jude 6, 14. 

** The argument that oi ayytAin is never used in tl»c New Testament except for good angels is 
quite valueless, for the fallen angels were 8upt.M>se<l to have Itoen good angels until they felt, and. if 
they liad fallen thus, there was nothing to show Uie im})osNibUity that others might similarly fklL 
Tills interpretation is given quite unhesitatingly by Tertulllau, ^ Fity. Fel 7, propter angeloa, 
■cilit‘«t quoa iegimus a Deo et coolo exeidisse ob coucupisoentiam feminanim.'* 1 have thoroughly 
axaininod this point in a jvaper in the JlomUetic Qunrierty of 1878, and quotadmany lialddnic illua 
Uatlous. (TuncAuma, f. 61, 4 ; jIhW/A of Uabbi Nathan, c. 3A) 
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Talmud, and wliicli is still so prevalent among Oriental Jews, as also among Moliam« 
medans,^ that they never allow their women to be unveiled in public lest the Shtdimy or 
evil spirits, should injure tliem and others. ^ To this very day, for this very reason, 
Jewisli women in some Eastern cities wear an inconceivably hideous headdress, called 
the khaiebiy so managed as to entirely concejil the hair. It exposes them to derision and 
inconvenience, but is worn tis a religious duty, “ because of the spirits.” 

Again, in Horn. iv. 5, 13, Paul evidently accepts the tradition, also referred to by St. 
Stephen, that Abraham had been an uncircumcisod idolater when he first obeyed the call 
of God, and that he then received a promise -unknown to the text of Scripture — “that 
he should be the heii’ of the world. In Rom. ix. 0 it has been supi>osed, from the form 
of his quotation, that he is alluding to the Rivbbinic notion that Isaac was created in the 
womb by a fiat of God ; in Gal. iv. 29 to the Hagadah that Ishmael not only laughed, 
but jeered, insulted, and mis-treated Isaac ; ^ and in 2 Cor. xi. 14 to the notion that tho 
angel who wrestled with Jacob was an evil angel assuming the semblance of an Angel of 
Light. These three latter instances are slight and dubious ; but there is a remarkable 
allusion to the smitten rock in the wilderness, which in 1 Cor. x. 4 is called “ a spiritual 
follouring rock.” The expression can have but one meaning. Among the many marvel- 
lous fancies which have been evolved from the thoughts of Jewish teachers, occupied for 
centuries in tho adoring and exclusive study of their sacred books, was one to which they 
repeatedly recur, that the l*ock, from which the water flowed, wa.s round and like a 
swarm of bees, and rolled itself up and wont with them in their journeys. \VTien tho 
Tabernacle wits pitched, tho rock came and 8ettle<l in its vestibule. Then came tho 
princes, and standing near it exclaimed, “Spring up, O well ; sing ye unto it,”® and it 
sprang up. How are we to regard these strange legends? Can we suppose that wbo and 
sensible Rabbis like Hillel and Gamaliel took them literally? There is no ground what- 
ever for supposing— indeed, it is essentially imijossible— that any one could have accepted, 
au pkd dc la letirCy all the fables of the Talmud, which Jire in many instances both 
senseless and contradictory. Many of them were doubtless regarded as mere plays of 
pious fancy — mere ingenious exercises of loving inference. Otlicrs were only an Oidental 
way of suggesting mystic truths — were, in fact, intentional allegories. Others, in their 
broad outlines, were national traditions, which may often have corresponded with fact, 
and which, at any rate, had passed into general and unquestioned credence in ages little 
troubled ^by the spirit of historical criticism.® Though St. Paul might quite naturally 
glance at, allude to, or even make use of some of these latter, it would bo an utter 
mistake to assume that he necessarily attached to them any objective importance. If ho 
alludes to the simplest and most reasonable of them, ho does so ornamentally, inci- 
dentally, illustratively, and might in all probability have attributed to them no value 

* See the very reriiarkahle sUiry of Kha<li.iali, who discovers that it is roiilly Uahrujl who lias 
apix ared Mohammed by his Hying away directly she takes olf her veil, " knowing from Wamka 
that a good angel must Hy before the face of an unveiled woman” (Weil, 48). (8ee Dean 

Stanley's f^xliaustive note, Cor. p. 187.) 

8ec Bera/:fiAth, f. 6, 1 : “ Abba }>mjamin says that if we laul l>«en sufl’ered to we them, no one 
would 8ta.iid before the hurtful demons, liav Uinta that each of us has at his left and 

at hi.s right hand (Ps. xci. 7),” Ac. Ac. TTie reason why Solomon’s lied was guarded by sixty valiant 
men with drawn 8word.s wa.s “ because of fear in the night” (Cant. iii. 7, 8>. “ Walk not alone at 

night, because Egrath, daughter of Machlath, w.alky about— she and JiW.OOO destroying angels, anti 
everyone of them individually Itas Ttennission to destroy" (FminKi'm, 112, 2). They are calle«l 
ruchin, shedim, tiharim, Ac. (Hamburger, *.v. ** Geajtcnstcr ”). Tlie only other view of tlm 

passage which seems to me even ixtssible (historically) is that of Ht. Chrysostom, Ijccauso good 
angels present at Christian worshij* rejoice to see all things done decently and in good order.” 

3 Horn. iv. 13.' Cf. Josh, xxiv, 15, * Sauhedr, f. 89, 2. * Num. xxl. 17, 

® The Rabbis themselves draw a ilistinction between piissages which are to l>e accepted liteinlly 
(jJtDDn "Xh) those which are meant to be “ hyi>erboIicd," iu ordinary Oriental fashion (>* 3:7 
(il^nd, Antt. Hebr., p. 140). It must further lie remembered that much of the Talmud eoiisjsts <>f 
cryptographs which desiguedly concealed meanings jMotfayTa avperolcti^ from “ persecutors " anil 
heretics." Space prevents any further treatment of these suhjects hero, but I may refer tliose who 
arc interested in them to my pai*ers on the Halacha and the Uagada, Talmudic cryptogniplis, Ac., iu 
the Exp 09 UoT for 1877. 
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beyond their connexion with loving reminiscences of the things which he had learnt in 
the lectnre-hall of Gamaliel, or in his old paternal home. In this very passage of the 
Corinthians the word “following” (aKoAov6o<<nj?) is only a graceful allusion to the Ica^it 
fantastic element of a legend capable of a spiritual meaning ; and St. Paul, in the instan« 
addition of the words “and this rock was Christ,” shows how slight and casiml is the 
reference to the purely Hagadutk tdements which, in the national consciousness, had gob 
mingled up with the great story of the wanderings in the wilderness.' Meanwhile — since 
it is tlio spiritual and not the material rock which is prominent in the thoughts of St. 
Paul — is there any one who holds so slavish and unscriptural a view of inspiration as to 
think that such a transient allusion either demands our literal acceptance of the fact « 
alluded to, or, if w'o reject it, weakens the weight of apostolic authority ? If a modem 
religious writer glanced allusively at some current legend of our own or of ancient history, 
would it he at once assumed that he meant to support its historical certainty ? If he 
quotes Milton’s line about Aaron’s breftstplate “ardent with gems oracular,” is he held 
to pledge himself to the Itabbinic theory of the light which move«l upon them? Does any 
one think himself bound to a literal belief in seven heavens, because St. Paul, in diiect 
accordance with Jewish notions, tells us that he was caught up into Para<lise as far as the 
third 

There is one respect in which these traces of Judaic training are specially interesting. 
Tliey show the masterly good sense of the Apostle, and they show his inspired sujicriority 
to the influences of his training. Tliat he should sometimes resort to allegory is reason- 
able and interesting ; but when wo study the use which he iniikes of the allegorising 
method in the case of Sarah and ILigar, we see at once its immense suj.K;riority to the 
fantastic handling of the same facts by the Icarneil Philo. Uow much more soberly does 
St. Paul deal with the human iuid historic elements of the story; and how far more 
simple and natural are the conclusions which ho derives from it ! Again, when he alludes 
to the legends and traditions of his nation, how rational and how i)urely incidental is his 
way of treating them ! Compare St. Paul with Philo, with the Talmudists, with any of 
the Fathers in the first three centuries, and we can then more clearly recognise the chasm 
which separates the Ai>ostle from the very greatest writere both of his own nation and of 
the early Christian Church. 

The question as to whether St. Paul had or had not rea<l Philo is not easy to 
answer. Gfrbrer’s work on Philo might seem a decisive proof that he had done so. 
T^ndoubtedly many pas-sagos may be adduced from the voluminous pamphlets of the 
clo<juent Alexandrian wdiich might lead us to repeat the old remark that “ either Paul 
Philoniscs, or Philo is a Christian.” Philo, like St. Paul, si>eaks of the AVonl of God .os 
the antitype of the manna, and the smitten rock, and the pillar of cloud and fire ; and 
as a Mediafciu, and as begotten before tlio worlds, and as the Heavenly Man. He speaks 
(»f the strife between the fleshly and the rational soul ; of the assisting grace of Gotl ; of 
the milk of doctrine ; of seeing thxl as through a mirror; of the true riches ; and of the 
faith of Abraham. And, iK'sides agreement in isolated ])hrases, Philo resembles St. Paul 
in his appeal to overwhelming revelations,^ in modes of citing and interpreting Scripture, 
in bis use of allegory, in the importance which he attaches to the spiritual over the 
carnal meaning of ordinances, and in many other particulars. But when we look closer 
wo see that many of these expressions and points of view were not peculiar to Philo. 
Tlicy were, so to speak, in the air. They fall under the same category as the reaem* 
blances to Christian sontiraonts which may be adduced from the writings of Seneca, 

' Seven such current national traditions are alluded to in St. Stephen’s speech. (See sapm, 
p. 92.) 

» 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4 : Eph. iv. 10. Many other ixissages and exi)ression8 of St. Paul find their 
llliiBtmtion from iUo Tnlinud—r.f/., 1 Cor. xv. 37, 45, yvfxpbi* kokkov ; Eph. ii. 14 (the ' Cor. 

V. 2 “ other lauds ”) ; 2 Cor. ii. 16, ©ai’drov ; 2 Cor. v. 2, cn‘»'5r-<r<Mr6at, Ae. (See 

Veycr on tlu'Ko jias'^ngos.) * Pc Chcnihi'n, i. 443. 
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Epictetus, and Marcus Aui'elius, and may therefore bo explained m having been due 
rather to the prevalent currents of moral and religious sentiment, than to anjT imitation 
or conscious interchange of thought. And side by side with these resemblances, the 
differences between Paul and Philo are immense. The cardinal conception of Philo is 
that of the Logos, and it is one which, in this sense, is never used by St. Paul. St. Paul 
makes b#t one or two distant and slighting allusions to the ancient Greek philosophy, 
which Philo regarded as of transcendent importance. St. Paul makes but the most 
subordinate use of the allegoric method, which with Philo is all in all. To Pliilo the 
Patriarchs become mere idealised vii*tues ; to St. Paul they are living men. Philo 
adilresses liis esoteric eclecticism to the illumin.ated few ; St. Paul regards all alike as 
the equal children of a God who is no respecter of persons. Philo clings to the Jovish 
ritualisms, though he gives them a mystic significance ; St. Paul regaids them as abro- 
gated for Gentiles, and non-essential even for Jews. Philo still holds to the absolute 
superiority of the Jew over the Gentile ; St. Paul teaches that in Christ Jesus there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile. In Philo we see the impotence of Hellenising rationalism ; iu 
St. Paul the power of spiritual truth. Philo explains and philosophises in every direc- 
tion ; St. Paul never recoils before a paradox, and leaves antinomies misolved side by 
side. Philo, like St. Paul, speaks much of faith ; but the “faith” of Philo is something 
far short of a transforming principle, * wdiile that of St. Paul is a regeneration of the 
whole nature through mystic union with Clirist. The writings of Philo are a collection 
of cold abstractions, those of St. Paul a living spring of spii-itual wisdom. “Philo,” 
says Professor Jowett, “ wius a Jew, St. Paul a Christian. Philo an eclectic, St. Paul 
spoke as the Si)irit gave him utterance. Philo was an Eastern mystic, St. Paul i)rcached 
the resurrection of the body. Philo was an ideali.ser, St. Paul a spiritualiser of the 
Old Testament. Philo was a philosopher, St. Paul a preacher ; the one taught a system 
for the Jews, the other a universal religion. The one may have guided a few more 
solitaries to the rocks of the Nile, the other has changed the world. The one is a dead, 
unmeaning literature, lingering amid the progress of mankind ; tl»e other liiis been a 
principle of life to the intellect as well as to the heart. While the one has ceiised to 
exist, the other has survived, without decay, the changes in government and the revolu- 
tions in thought of 1,800 years.” - 

Of the Apocr 3 rphal books there was one at least with w'hich St. Paul was almost 
certainly acquainted — namely, the Book of Wisdom. No one, I think, will (piestion this 
who compares his views of idolatry, and the manner in which he expresses them, with the 
chapters in which that eloquent book pursues the w'orship of heathenism with a concen- 
trated scorn hardly inferior to that of Isaiah ; or who will compare together the passages 
to which I have referred in a former note. If the books for whicli St. Paul wTOte from 
his last imprisonment were any but sacred books, we may feel a tolerable confi<lence that 
the Book of Wisdom was among their number. ^ 


EXCURSUS V. (p.(>4). 

Gamaliel and riiE School of Tubingen. 

I SHALL not often turn aside to meet what seem to me to be baseless objections ; but as 
the name of Gamaliel will always be associated with that of St. l*iud, it may be worth 
while to do so for a moment in this instance. It seems, then, to me that this accusation 

-Philo’s highest deftiiition of faith is ‘*a >»ettering in all things of the soul, which has casi 
Itself for support on the Author of all things " (£M Atrraham, ii. 39). » Hornans, 1. 410. 

, JI. « ^2 ; xi. .32; 1 Cor. vi. 2 ; 2 Cor. v. 4, &c., respectively, with Wis<l II 24; 

23 — 26 ; IH. 8 ; ix. 15, kc. But see svpra, p. 97 . 
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of St. Luke is founded on a mass of errors.' Gamaliel, like St. Paul, was a Pharisee, the 
son of Pharisees, and it was doubtless his nobleness and candour of disposition which 
impressed the Apostle with the better elements of Pharisaism. The fiery zeal of a 
youthful Tarsian may have led him for a time to adopt the more violent tone of the 
school of yhammai, and yet might have been very far from obliterating the effects of 
previous teaching. But, in point of fact, even a Hillel and a Gamaliel, in spite of their 
general mildness, would have described themselves without hesitation as “ exceedingly 
zealous for the traditions of the fathers.” Their concessions to expediency were either 
concessions in their conduct to the heathen, or concessions to necessity and the general 
interest. 2 The difference between the two Pharisaic scliools was not nearly so wide as 
that between the tw'o great Jewish sects. The Pharisees were bej'ond all question allied 
to the Zealots in political sympathies, while the Sadducees had natural affinities with 
the Herodians. In what we know of Gamaliel, we trace a si>irit, a tone, a point of view% 
which eminently resembles that of his far greater pupil. HU decUion that soldiers in 
war time, and all people engaged in works of mercy, duty, or necessity, might be 
exempted from the more stringent Sabbatical traditions; his concession of rights of 
gleaning to the poorer brethren;* his direction that the “Peace be -with you” 
should be addressed even to pagans on their feast days * — are all exactly analc^ous to the 
known sentiments of the Apostle ; while the just, humane, and liberal regulations which 
he laid down to prevent the unfairness of husbands towards divorced wives, and of dis- 
obedient children towards their mothers, are identical in spirit to those which St. Paul 
a]>plie8 to similar subjects. The story that he bathed in a bath at Ptolemais which was 
adorned with a statue of Aphrodite, and answered the reproaches of a mm with the 
remark that the statue had evidently been made for the bath, and not the bath for the 
statue, belongs not to him but to his grandson, wdth whom he is perpetually con- 
fused.* To the latter is also duo the wdse and kindly rule of bur 3 'iDg the dead in 
simple white linen, instead of in costly robes. Yet so close was the unity of 
doctrine which bound together the successive hereditary presidents of the school of 
Hillel, that we may look on any anecdote of the younger Gamaliel as fairly illustrative 
of the \'iew8 of tlio elder; and the argument of Gamaliel II., that, if he were to 
be excluded from the enjoyment of every place which had been defiled by the 
rights of idolatry', he would not ho .able to find any place to live in at all, reminds 
us of more than one passage in St. Pauls argument about meats offertHl to idols. 
'VVo may therefore regjird it as a significant fact that, in spite of th^e liberal 
principles, Gamaliel of Jabno s;mctioned the use of the “ciuse against heretics,”* 

^ I'lio uf CirUiiili' 1. lie! th.'f' a te.U'lior. t.'-lzcw tiitJ i'. >1 .lad <l » 

multiply imcertaiii tithf* ’’ (i'/> A<: ,-1 might haw cmauati.**! fioia sjhamt'iai liimsclf. lu 

fact, the ditlei eaco between the two schools existed fur more in infinitesimal dehuis than iu 
lundamontal principles., 

^ cVtrn '-COi *« for the good order of the world." Citt n, v. 5. (Dertnbourg, ra]e<tire. n. 

It is difficult, however, to account for Gaimdiel ! a !:gurr e:‘grvi\ed cn hie sea’ li' thlt 

sb»ry belongs to him. 

8rc Dr. Ginsburg. s. v., in Kitto’s CV*7., and Gratz. Gcsch, d. Judea, iil. ”74, sq. ; Jost, Gcs<h, 
d. Judenthums, 1. 281 ; Fraiikel, Ilodeffetica in Mischmnn, 57 ; Derenbourg, Pa7«dtnr, 239, sq. 

* In Jer. BerarMtK ix. (Schwab, p. 150), tlicro is a story that meeting a beautiful Pagan wontin 
he Tittered to her the Skai&ni alaikh. “ Is it possible ? " is the amazed remark of the Geniara. “ Did 
not K. Zeira sny, on the authority of R. Jos6 bar R. Hanmn, and R. Ba or R, Hiya, on the authority 
of II. Jochanan, that one ought not to express admiration for Pagans?" (a rule based on a s<^>rt of 
iru mots derived from Dent vii. S). The answer is tlmt Gamaliel only admired her as he might 
huve atlmired a Iveautlfiil horse or camel, exclaiming that Jehovah had made beautifid things In ttwi 
«ni\‘pnie. Tlie Talmmlist then proceeds to excuse Gamaliel for the enormity of looking at a wcunan* 
on the gronnd that it could only have l>ocu unexpectedly in a narrow street. 

* Zara, f. 44, 2. t'onybenre and liowson, Krpnkel, l.<ewin. and others, confuse tb« 
anecdotes of this Gamaliel (ffa-roAcn. or *' the Elder") and Gamaliel II., as also does Otho, Imc* 
}iahfK, s. V. (Ktheridge, Hcbr. Lit., p. 45). 

® D'3't3n nDlSi litracMth, f. 28, 2. Its first sentence Is, *' Let there l>e no hope to them that 

flnoHtati/.e tixun iho true religion ; and let heretics n). how many soever Uicv to, aU voiuh aS 
in d i;. i'.n ut,'* liio actual autlior of thia I rayer wa.s 8.*muel the Little (Sn'katon}. tGrau, iv. 105, 
T X 
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which is given twelfth in order in the Mcwionc E:,rc^ It is probable that his grand- 
father, who was equally liberal in many of his sentiments, would yet have been 
perfectly willing to authonse a sinailar prayer. His sense of exi^edienoy was so little 
identical with any indifference to pure hlosaism, that when ho died it was said that the 
purity and righteousness of Pharisaism was removed, and the glory of the Law cetised.^ 
Neither, then, in St. Paul s original zeal for the oral and written Law, nor in the liber- 
ality of his subsequent views and decisions about Mosaic observances, do we find any 
reason whatever to doubt the statement of his relation to Gamaliel, but on the contraiy 
we find it confirmed by many minute and, at first sight, counter indications. And as far 
ns the Bi>eech of Gamaliel is concerned, it seems probable that his toleration would have 
h:\d decided limits. As it is by no means clear that he did not aftcncards sanction the 
attempt to suj^press the Christians, so it is by no means impiubable that up to this time 
even Saul of Tarsus, had he been present at the debate, might have coincided with the 
half-tolerant, but also half-contemptuous, views of liis gicat teacher. Although the 
Pharisees, in their deadly opposition to the Sadducees, were always ready to look with 
satisfaction on that one part of Christianity which rested on the belief in the Resurrec- 
tion, the events of the next few months greatly altered the general relations of the 
Church, not only towards them, but also towards the entire body of the Jewish i>eople, 
of whom, up to this time, a great multitude had welcomed its early manifestations with 
astonishment and joy. 


EXCURSUS XI. (p. 93). 

Capital Pu^lshmexts : The Stoning of St. Stephen. 

Generally sjieaking the Sanhedrin were not a sanguinary tribunal. Tliey shuddered 
at the necessity of bloodshed, and tried w> obviate its necessity by innumerable regula- 
tions. So great was their horror at putting an Israelite to death, that any means of 
avoiding it seemed desirable. Simeon Ren Shatach is the only conspicuous Rabbi who, 
for his cruelty in deciding causes, is said “ to have had hot hands.” Josephus expressly 
marks it as disgraceful to the Sadducees that, unlike the rest of their nation, tin y were 
savage in their punishments. We are told that if even once in seven years — Rabbi 
Eleazar Ben Azariah went so far as to say that if once in seventy years — a Sanhedrin 
indicted capital punishment it deserved the opprobrious title of “Kinguinary.”^ The 
migration of the Sanhedrin forty years before the destruction of Jcrusidciu, from their 


434.) The notion that this Siiniuel tJic Lc.ss (for hi.s na?no is, perliaps, given iodirtfiii 
tlie prophet Barauel : < f. 6 /neya?, as the title of Ilerorl, Life nf Christ, i., p. 4K. n.) li 
<1<> with Baiil (Bhafil being a contnietion of Shainuel, and I’aulus lacing sui>pose<l to r 

OO . TI.. .......... Dl, TIT I -.ox » Via., i - _ 


I to dirtf inguislj him from 
) Inm anything t4> 

.. y../....... .^^-...,5 .. .r. Uliail.ll. A, Ull't X A.UALAO rt 1 1 J > j H IrtlTI I l-O niOall tllC HttlC ^ 

Alting, Schilo, iv. 28; Hasnage, Bk. III. i., i»p. 12, 13) is an absurdity hardly worthy of paKsing 
notice. (Eisenineng. Eutd. Judenth. ii. 107; Buxtorf, Lex. Talvi., 1,201, 2,003; Wolf, Bibl. Ilcbrl, 

) i.UO,) 

' lu point nl bet, therr' Is a < nn Mjrtj.tble amount of obseurity this prayer. The Sheir'’ 

' ' ♦'■r ahiido Is a pia '. »ji reeded alter ih^.. It i., uauied fioiu tho '* eighteen bkssujg^, ! 

-•.■lioiit. of 'vlntjh it IS eomposed, and is reed'd three times a day, or oftener on feast J* 

• ■:* xallij contains nineteen lieetioiis, the 12tii, 'wliich is numbeTod 11 hiS, being the celebrated Birkaili 
a-Miiiim, or jjrayer against tlic minim, or heretics. Now, in Jtr. BtracMth, ch. ir., § 3, wo are 
i^xpressly told that tins prayer was added to the Aniida at Jabne, and tliereJore by Gamalicd H. in 
^hr. second century, long after the destruction of Jerusalem (Cahen, Hist, dt la Vricre, ji. 30, so. ; 
and MtQiWxh, f. 17, 2). How this can be reconciled wiUi the asserted death of Samuel tlie Little, 
iHjfore the destruction of Jerusalem, is only one of the confusions and contradictioiiB which meet us 
in every stage of Talmudic literature. Hallel (quoted by Schwab) says that the prayer is sometimes 
called “ the biasing (by euphemism) of the Sadducees," and is intended as a protest of the Pharisees 
a^inst the mixture of temporising and severity by which tlie Sadduiices ruined their country. 
Chronology shows this to be futile. 

* SoUih, t. 49, 1. He, or his grandson, are cited with Idgh respect for various miAUte decisions 
m the Dera^h^ih. (bae Schwab's TraiU des Berachdth, pp. I, ll. 12, &c.) 

* ‘tr !. 7, 1 ; Herenboui g, p. 201. 
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^ tiall of Squares, ” which was beside the great Court of the Temple to the Chanujoth or 
shops” which were under two cedars on the Mount of Olives, is expressly stated to 
have been due to their desire to get to a greater distance from the sacred precincts, in 
order that they might not feel it so sternly incumbent ujwn them to indict the strict 
punishments of the Law. ' But if, after strict and solemn voting, a man was condemned 
to any of the four capital punishments, the utmost care was taken to remove from the 
punishment all semblance of vindictive haste. In the case of a convicted blasphemer 
the death assigned by the Law was stoning, and in Leviticus it is ordained that the 
witnesses should lay their hands upon his head, and all the congregation should stone 
him. 2 In Deuteronomy we read the further regulations that the hand of the witnesses 
Was first to be upon him 3 — and this honible duty was one of the deterrents from false 
or frivolous accusation. But if we may accept the authority of the Mi&hnn, the process 
was an elabomte one. On pronimciation of the sentence the condemned was handed 
over to the Shoterim or Lictors of the Sanhedrin, and led to the phice of execution. An 
official stood at the door of the Judgment HalD holding in his hand a handkerchief ; a 
second on horseback was stationed just in sight of the first, and if, even at the last 
moment, any witness could testify to the innocence of the condemned, the first 
shook his handkerchief, and the second galloped at full speed to bring back the 
accused, who was himself allowed to be led back as many as four or five times if 
he could adduce a single solid proof in his own favour. Failing this he was led on 
with a herald preceding him, who proclaimed his name, his crime, and the witnesses on 
whose testimony ho had been condemned. At ten imces’ distance from the place of 
death he was bidden to confess, because Jewish no less than Roman law valued the 
certainty derived from the “confitentera reum,” and the Jews deduced from the story 
of Achan that his punishment would be, as regards the future world, a sufficiently 
complete expiation of his crime.® A bitter draught containing a grain of frankincense 
was then given him to stupefy his senses and take away the edge of terror. At four 
cubits’ distance from the fatal spot he was stripj>ed bare of his upper garments, and 
according to the older and 8imi>ler plan of procedure was then stoned, the witnesses 
simultaneously hurling the first atones.® But the later custom seems to have been more 
elaborate. The place of execution ^ was twelve feet high, and one of the witnesses flung 
the criminal down, back foremost, from the top, the other immediately hurling a heavy 
stone upon his chest. If this foiled to produce death, all who were present joined in 
stoning him, and his body was subsequently hung by the hands on a tree until the fall of 
evening.^ 

We may bo quite sure that none of these chd>orate prescriptions were followed in the 
inai'tyrdoni of f^tophen. He was murdered in one of those sudden outbui'sis of fuiy to 
which on more than one occasion the life of our Lord had been nearly aaciificeil. 


EXCURSUS vn. (p. 94). 

The Towee op the Sakhedein to Inpuct Death. 

A QUESTION has often been raised how the Sanhedrin at this time had the power of 
Inflicting death at all ? The well-known passage of St. John, “ It is not lawful for us 

» Tlic Dini KenasAih or punitive decisions {Ahhdda Zara, f. 8, 2 ; Shahbath, t 15, IX Rasbi 
Inferred from Deut. xvil. 10, that minor Sanhedrins outside Jerusalem could not pronounce cai»iUl 
sentences (Dtnt NephasMtk) unless the greater Sanhedrin was seated on the Temple Mount 
» Lev. xxiv, 14. » I>eut. xvil, 7. 

* All tliese particulars, except when otherwise stated, I derive from the tract Sanhedriu of the 
efishna, cap. vi. (Surenhus, ii., p. 234, soqq.) 

» Tanchuma, t. 80, § 3 ; Sebottg. Hor, Jkhr. ad Acts vil. 58. 

t Ttiadiuina, uii ; Lent. xvii. 7. 7 Called rri'iTDnn'i • Bcut. xxi. 22, 23. 

xt2 
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to put any man to death,” has been asserted to be in diicct contradiction to tbe n&rr&« 
tive. The explanation of that passage to mean ** it is not lawful at the time of tha 
feast ” is both philologically and historically untenable, and tliere seems to bo littlo 
doubt that there is truth in the statement of the Talmud that about forty years— a 
well-known vague term in Jewish writers— before the fall of Jerusalem, the Sanhedrin 
had relinquished— it would be truer to say, had been deprived of — the power of death. ^ 
That deprivation w'as due to the direct interference of the Romans, who would not 
extend the highest judicial functions to men so likely to abuse them for seditious ends. 
It is, perhaps, only an attempt of the Rabbis to veil their national hiuniliation, when 
they attribute the diminished glories of their “House of Judgment” to their own 
leniency ; to their reluctance to shed the blood of a descendant of Abraham ; to the 
consequent increase of crimes ; and to the migration from the Hall of S(iuare8 to the 
“Shops ” of the Beni Hanan. But, on the other hand, wo know the astute connivance 
which the Romans were always ready to extend to acts which were due to religious 
excitement and not to civil rebellion.^ They rarely interfered with national superstitions. 
Even Pilate, though by no means void of a sense of justice, had been quite willing to 
hand over Jesus to any extreme of ecclesiastical vengeance, pro\ided only that the direct 
responsibility did not fall ui)on himself. Further than this, there is every reason to 
believe that St. Stephen’s mart^udom finds its counterpart in the nmrder of James, the 
Lord’s brother. That was brought about by the younger Hanan during a High Priest- 
hood of only three months’ duration, in which he seized his opportunity, and availed 
himself of a brief interregnum which followed on the death of Festus, and preceded tbe 
arrival of his successor Albinus. It was at just such an interregnum that the death of 
Stephen is believed to have taken place. Pontius Pilate had been sent to Rome by his 
official chief, Vitellius, the Pnefect of Syria, to answer to the Emperor for the com- 
plaints of cruelty and insult brought agjvinst him by the inhabitants of every division 
of his Procuratorship. Before his arrival the Enii)eror Tiberius died. An event of this 
magnitude relaxed the sternness of government in every province of the Empire, ^ and 
though Vitellius appointed Marcellus as a brief temporary locum tenens until the arrival 
of Marullus, who was appointed Procurator by Gaius,^ the Sanhedrin may have met 
while there was no Procurator at all, and in any case would have found it easy to 
persuade a substitute like Marcellus, or a new'-comer like Marullus, that it would be 
useless to inquire into a mere riot which had ended in the richly deseiv^cd punishment 
of a blaspheming Hellenist. In short, we find that the jiossibility of tumultuous 
outbreaks which might end in a death by stoning is constantly recognised in the New 
Testament ; ^ and it would have been easy for the Sanhedrin to represent the stoning of 
St. Stephen in such a light. 


EXCURSUS VIIL (p. 101). 

Damascus undee Hareth. 

Haul III was the fathei'-in-law of Herod Antipas, and from the day when the weakness 
of that mii^crable prince hud beguiled him into his conae^uon, at oaco adulterous and 

1 Ahhdda Zaw, t 8, 2. 

2 The ])oIicy of Roiuc tow'ards lier Oriental subjects was a policy of contemptuous tolerance In 
ull inattcr.s that aflcckHl tlic loc.'il cult. 

* 'lhat there vras at this very time u special desire to conciliate the Jews, who hail l>e(?n «o much 
exasjtcratiid by the cruelties of Pilate, is slear from the circumstance that Vitellius, afb'r a nmgiiitl- 
ceiit iccejition at Jerusalem, liad Just restored to. the Jews the custody of the pontlfbyil vestments, 
w’hich since the days of Herod the Great hail l>ecn kept in the Tower of AniontU (Jos. Antt. xv. 11, 
54 ; xviii. 4, § 2). Tlie privilege was again foifeiled, and again restored to them by Claudius, at the 
teque.st of Agrippa 11. (id. xx. 1, | 2). The ik^wxt of inflicting minor punislimcnts seems always to 
have rcstt^ with the Jews, as it does with many religious communities of ratoK, even under tho 
tyranny of I'lnkihli luisnilc (Renan, Lcs Aj^tre», p. 144). ♦ Jos. Antt. xviiJ. C, 6 JO (cf. 4, § 2). 

i John viu. i'j; X. xxiii. ‘o7 ; AtU v. 20. See Orlg. ud A/rican. H, ui>u4 

words ivoitn. 
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Incestuoufj, with Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, Hareth had been the impliu;abl# 
foe of tlie Tetrarch of Galilee. Their quarrel had ended in a battle, in which the 
troops of Hareth won a signal victory. After this defeat, in wliich the Jews saw a 
retribution for the murder of Jolin the Baptist, ^ Antipas applied to the Emperor 
Tiberius, who sent Vitellius to chastise the audacious Emir who had dared to defeat an 
ally of Rome. But when Vitellius had reached Jerusalem, he heard the news of the 
death of Tiberius, The death of a Roman emperor often involved so immense a change 
of x>olicy, that Vitellius did not venture, without fresh instructions, to renew the war. 
The details of what followed have not been preserved. That Hareth ventured to seize 
Damascus is improbable, Vitellius was too vigorous a legate, and the Arab had too 
wholesome a dread of imperial Rome, to venture on so daring an act of rebellion. On 
the other hand, it is not impossible that the Emperor Gaius — who was fond of dis- 
tributing kingdoms among princes whom he favoured,^ and whose mind was jmisonetl 
against Antipas by his friend and minion Agrippa I. — should have given back to Hareth 
a town which in fid days had belonged to the Nabathaean dynasty.^ The conjecture 
receives some in*! /pendent confiniiation. Coins of Damascus are found which Ixar the 
image of Augustus, of Tiberiu*;, and again of Nero, but none which l>ear that of Gaius 
or of Claudius. This would lead us to infer that during these reigns Damascus was 
subject to a local sway.^ 


EXCURSUS IX. (p. 120h 
Saul in* Arabia. 

Few geographical terms are more vaguely used by ancient writers than “Arabia,’’ and 
some have seen the explanation of St. Luke’s silence about the retirement of St. l‘aul, in 
the possibility that he may scarcely have gone beyond the immediate region of Danniscus. 
Justin Martyr challenges Tryplio to dei^^ that Damascus “belongs and did belong to 
Arabia, though now it lias been assigned to what is called Syrophoenicia. ” Some 
shadow of probabihty may be, iierhaps, given to the view that St. Paul did not travel far 
from Syria, because the Arabic translator of the Epistle to the Gahatians renders the 
clause in OaL i. 17, &c., “Immediately I w’ent to El Bilka;'' and in Gal. iv. 2r», mis- 
taking the meaning of the word <rv<rToix«‘ (which means “answers to,” “corresponds 
with,” “falls under the same row with ”), be says that “Mount Sinai or El Belka is 
contiguous to Jerusalem,”^ But since Sinai is certainly not in the El lielka with which 
alone we have any acquaintance — namely, the region to the north and east of the Dea<l 
Sea — this curious version does not seem worthy of any further notice. Doubtless, in tlie 
then disturbetl and fluctuating relations between the Roman Empire and the various Eastern 
l>rincipalities, St. Paul might have found himself far beyond the lunge of interruptiun 
by taking but a short journey from the neighbourhood of Damascus. 

But is it not more probable that when St. Paul 8i>eaka of his visit to Arabia, he means 
Arabia in that Hebrew sense in which the word w'ould be understood by the majority of 
his readers ? AVe cannot, indeed, accept the proof of his familhuity with these regions 
wiiich is derived from the reading of our Received text, “ for this Hagar is Mount Sinai 
in Arabia,” and from the supposition that Hagar was a local name for the mountain itself,® 


I Jos. AnU, xviiL 5, §§ 1, 2. 

» Thus in A.D. 88 he gave Itunca to Soheym ; Lesser Armenia to Cotys ; part of Thnce to 
Rliarnchdccs ; Pontius, Ac., to Polcmo II. (Dion Cass. Ux. 12). Keira tliiuks that Aretas may luave 
had a sort of jurib.'iiclion in Damascus. 

a Jos. AhU, xlil. 5, § § 2, 3 ; Wiesoler, Chron. des Aposl. ZeitaU, 174. 

* Wiesoler, in his article on Aretas in llcrsog's EncycL, refers to Mionuet, n. 204, as his authority 
for the oxistoiice of a coin of Aretas, which bears the date 101 (A.D.). Now, if this date refer to the 
Poinpelau era, the coin would belong to A.D. 37 — 3S, alsnit the verj' time In which Sa’il's mi.ssit‘u to 
Damascus took place, * I.ightfoot, UaU^fiims, p. 81, ® (*al, iv. 
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For the true reading of that verse seems to be, “for Sinai is a mountain in Arabia ; ” 
and, as Dr, Lightfoot has shown, there is no adequate authority for the assertion — perhaps 
originally a mistake of St. Chrysostom — that Mount Sinai was ever called Hagar. More- 
over, it is doubtful whether, even by way of allegoric paronomasia, St. Paul would have 
identified Hagar , “ a wanderer,” with chadjaty “ a stone ; ” esxKJcially since Philo, who 
also has an allegory about Hagar and Sarah, had already extracted a moral meaning 
from the correct derivation. But setting this ancient argument aside, nothing cun seem 
more natural than tliat St. Paul, possibly already something of a fugitive, almost certainly 
a sufferer in health and mind, driven by an imperious instinct to seek for solitude, should 
have turned his lonely steps to a region where he would at once be safe, ami unburdened, 
and alone -with God. 


EXCURSUS X. (p. 125). 

St. Paul’s “ Stake in the Flesh.” 

There are two main passages on which our inferences about the “stake in the flesh” 
must be founded, and the impression which they leave is only strengthened by more 
isolated allusions. These two passages, to give them in their chronological order, are i 
2 Cor. xii. 1 — 10 ^ and Gal. iv. ; 2 and I translate them in all their ruggedness, and the 
interchanges of thought which render it almost impossible to explain the rapid transition 
of their causal connexions. 

i The first of them runs as follows *. — After showing that, however weak and 
unworthy he may be, he has yet laboured and suffered more than “the super-pre-eminent 
Apostles,” — a boastfulness the very semblance of which he loathes, but which, again and 
again, he says has been forced upon him by the intrigues and slanders of interested 
opponents — he mentions his perilous escape from Damascus, which ha<l made a deep 
iinijression on his memory, and then continues ; “ Boasting, evidently, is not ex^wdient 
for me ; for I will come to visions and revelations of the Lord.s I know a man in Clirist 
fourteen years ago — (whether in the body I know not, or whether out of the body I know 
not : God knoweth) — caught up, such a one as far as the third heaven. And I know 
such a man— (whether in the body, or apart ^ from the bo<ly, I know not : God knowetli) 
-- that he was caught up into Paradise and heard unutterable things which it is not 
lawful for man to speak. About such a one I will boast ; but about myself I will not 
boast except in mine infirmities. For if I should wish to boast, I shall not be a fool, for 
I shall speak the truth ; but I forbear, that no one may reckon about me more than what 
he sceth me or heareth anything from me. And, that I may not be puffed up by this 
abundance of revelations, there was given mo a stake in the flesh an angel of Satan ^ that 
it may buffet me that I may not be puffed up. For this, thrice did I entreat the Lord 
that it might depart from me. And Ho hath said to me : My grace Bufficeth for thee ; 
for power is being i)erfccted in weaknesa.® Most gladly, then, rather will I boast in my 
infii-mities, that the power of Christ may spread its tent over me. Therefore, I am 
content in infinnities, in insults, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s 
sake, for when I am weak then I am powerful. ”7 
^ ii. Tlie other passage is Gal. iv. 12 — 16. »St. Paul has been vehemently urging the 
Gahitians not to sink to the low level of their previous bondage from the freedom of the 
G.js’.'l. and in the mid-st of his reasonings and exhortations ho inserts this tender 
appeal 

1 Wiitt'rii not eailu;r Uiaa the autumn of A.D. 67, 

2 Written perliaj»s in tlic spring of A.D. 68. 

3 The r(\rli::g of this verse is extremely doubtful ; v. siipra, ad he. 

* b, K, whii h is more likely to have been ullcred into tlie of the •..■cvlcuis verse 

(k, F, (•). ^ Cf. 1 Cor, V, 0. « Omit fiov (h, A, B, D, F, 0). 7 2 Cor. xii. 1-10. 
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Hocome as I am, for I too have become as you, brethren, I beseech you. In ns 
respect did ye wrong me. Yea, ye know that because of infirmity of the flesh I preached 
to you the first time, and your temptation in my flesh ^ ye despised not nor loathe<l, but 
as an angel of God ye received me, as Christ Jesus. What, then, was your self-congratu- 
lation ? For I bear you witness that, if possible, ye dug out your eyes ^ and gave them 
me. So, have I become your enemy by telling you the truth ? ” 

iii. The most prominent allusions to the same bodily affliction are — Gal. vL 17 : 
“ Henceforth let no man trouble me, for I carry in my Vjody the brands of Jesus;”* 
2 Cor. iv. 10 : “Always bearing about in the body the putting to death of the Lord 
Jesus and perhaps indirectly, CoL L 24 : “Now I rejoice^ in my sufferings for you, 
and I supplement in Christ’s stead the deficiences of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh 
for His body which is the Church.” When, too, we remember that the word for “stake” 
is only a more contemptuous form of the word for “ cross, there may be a further 
allusion to this special trial in the words, “I have been crucified with Christ.”® 

a. Now, from the first of these passages we see that St. Paul, so far from boasting of 
exceptional revelations, will only mention them because they are connected with infirm- 
ities BO painful as to render it ridiculous as well as sinful for him to boast at all, unless 
he might boast that his very weakness was but a more signal proof of that strength of 
Christ which had enabled him to do and to suffer more than the very chiefest Apostles. 

We gather that his trial w'as something agonising, or it w'ould not be calle<i a stake 
in the flesh mysterious in its nature, or it would not be described as an angel of Satan ; 
intermittent, as is implied in the word “buffet,” and jis is also aj>parent from various 
special pai’oxysms to which St. Paul alludes ; and a direct consequence of, or at any rate 
intimately coimectocl with, his most exalted moments of revelation and ecstasy. 

y. From the second passage, we have the additional particulars, that it was in con- 
sequence of some sharp attack of his malady that he had been detained in Galatia ; that 
tills nuvlady was of such a nutiue os to form an actual trial to the Galatians, and 
naturally disiiose them to look on him with contempt, if not with jKysitive loathing ; but 
that they had so completely triumphed over this feeling as to receive him with almost 
ilivine respect, and that they had so congratulated themselves on his visit as to have been 
ready, had it been possible, to dig out tbeir very eyes and give them to their suflfering 
teacher. 

5* The other references confinn these conclusions. In one of them we learn that 
St. Paul looked on his physical infirmities as sacreti stigmata by which Jesus had marked 
him out ns His slave, that he might be securetl from molestation and in the others 
that he regarded his living death as a sort of continuation of his Loiti's crucifixion, and a 
supiilemeut to those sufferings for the sake of His Church, in which Christ allowed His 
servants to jiarticipatc by taking up their cross and following after Him for the senic# 
of mankind.® 

Now these passages at once exclude nino-teuths of the conjectures which have been so 
freely hazarded, and which could not have been hazarded at all by those who had care« 
fully considered the conditions of the question. Many of these conjectures would not 
have even deserved a passing mention if they hml not, on the one hand, possessed a 
certain arcliajological interest as belonging to the history of exegesis, and on the other 

' TliO true reading is rhv irupatfuw viklav iv aapKi fiov, 

* Tlio oinlHsion of tiie av (I’f. John xix. 11 ; Matt, xxvi. 2S) gives far more vividness to the ex- 
pression. (See my IlrieJ Oral: Sijntax, 8 1117.) * row fall but.uncialai 

^ Lfg, Now \aipu» (A, B, C'). ^ Lii>sius. Dt Cruce, 1. 4. Hence cTKoAoiri^w ■■ 9Twp6vt (cf. ftljpes). 

** Oal. ii. 20, XpioTtfi trvvttrravpnfiai. This epistle is full of the ** cross," and was vntten witt 
vivid reiuitiisoenoe (at least) of the " stake." The allusion of 1 Tbess, ii. 18, “ but Satan hindci^ 
us," is too vague to be referred witli any 8))oc{al probability to this {fiction. 

7 *AKaw0ai sat iriciiAofrc*; bivvai an^fkaivovai 4ta to (Artcuild. iii. 33, Meyer) ; (cf. Num. xxrjt L 
55; Josli, xxlli. IM ; Ezek. xxviil. 24; wucfilav, Hos. 11. 6; IJLX.). Hence peiiui|i«i the 

lyndering ” thyrn.” « Gal, vi. 17. ® » Cor. iv. 10 ; <^L 1, 1^4 j Phil. ill. 1(> ; Qal il. ^ 
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brought to light some fragments of old tradition, or pointed to certain features in the 
character of the Apostle. 

1. It is, for instance, abundantly clear that the stake in the flesh was nothing of a 
spiritual nature. If we find such men as Jean Gerson,! and Luther, and Calvin more or 
less confidently deciding that the expression alludes to hi<jh spiritual teniptatioiUj such as 
shrinking from his duties as an Ajmstle, tormenting doubts, and stings of conscience for 
the past, the decision is only interesting as a proof that these great and holy men could 
so well sympathise Mrith these painf\il hindrances. Yet such an explanation is wliolly 
impossible. It is excluded at once by the references to the infirmity as being of a 
l)hysical description. It is excluded also by St. Paul’s character, and by the circumstances 
of his life. There is much in his Epistles about weariness and sorrow, about figlitings 
without and fears within, but there is not the faintest trace that the fire of zeal burnt 
low, even at his moments of deepest discouragement, on the altar of his heart. Nor 
could tormenting doubts have had much reality in the soul of one who had seen the risen 
Christ, and to whom were constantly vouchsaied the vivid revelations which not only 
lolved the problems, but even guided the movements of his life.^ 

2. And while we reject this view of some great Reformers, we must reject quite as 
decidedly the fixed opinion of the most eminent Roman Catholics. Vague expressions 
in St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and Gregory the Great seem to have led to an opinion that 
the stake in the flesh w^as some form of carnal temptation.^ This \new, repeated by the 
Venerable Bede, has been continued through Aquinas, Bellarmine, Cornelius A Lapide, 
and other Roman CathoUc writers down to Van Est in the sixteenth century, till it has 
become almost a 8tereot>q*ed part of the exegesis of the Roman CathoUc Church. It is 
due to the ambiguous rendering of “ stake in the flesh,” by stimulus caniis in the Vulgate 
translation, Kow, in this case also— though we may observe with sorrowful interest 
that the stiaiggles of ascetics to subdue by unwise methods their carnal passions made 
them glad to beUeve that even in the case of St. Paul such an infirmity was never wholly 
removed — we are nevertheless obUged on every ground to reject the explanation. It in 
no way satisfies the general tenor of St. Paul's expressions. It is not an infirmity of 
which by any possibiUty he could boast. We cannot conceive so revolting a stain on the 
character of the Apostle as that which would be involved in the supjwsition that such 
tendencies, if he had been cursed with them, should have so manifested themselves as to 
be a hindrance to his ministry, and a source of loathing to those who heard him. It is 
still more outrageous to imagine that such criminal concupiscence would have been 
implanted or strengthened in him as a counterpoise to the 8i)iritual pride which might 
otherwise have resulted from special revelations. But besides all this, it fixes on the 
memory of the Apostle a weakness from w'hich we may well believe that he was most 
exceptionally free. It is true that in the Epistle to the Romans he describes, in language 
of intense emotion, the struggle in the soul between tlie good and the evil impulse — the 
Yetser ha-tCbk and Yetser ha-rd of which he had heard so much in the Beth Midrash of 
his education. But it is idle to imagine that a strife so multiform must be referred to 
one only of its manifestations. And we judge that St. Paul had very early subdued 
every motion of rebellious sensuality, not only because no man who ever live<l bos 
uttered words of loftier purity ; not only because upon his principles more than upon 
those of any human moralist have been founded the very bases of Christian abstinence ; 
not only because, to an extent unparalleled in Uterature, he has the liigh gift of being able 
to brand the shamelessness of impurity without wounding the delicacy of Christian 
thought ; ^ but more than this, because he is able to appeal to others tliat they should 
learn by his example how possible it was to live by the rule of a lioly continence. Ad- 


* Peihaps llio author, 
Life, p. 8, sq.) 

^ Greg. Moral, x. 8, 315 
f Rom. I, ; Kpli, v,, 


or part author, of the Jmitatio Chrlsti. (.See Comjnnloin^ of the Devout 
2 H»;e Acts xvi. 7 ; xxl. 4 ; xxll. 17 ; Gal. ii. 2, Ac. 

. See the autljoritics in Tlllemont, I. 222 (cd. 10(UO. 
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BT. PAUL’S "stake IN THE FLESH.” 

mitting as he does to the Oorinthians that it is better once for all to marry than to bf 
consumed by the slow inward fires of concupiscence,* he yet says to the unmarried, 
is good for them to abide even as 1,*’ and that *‘he would that all men were even as he 
himself.” 2 There would be hypocrisy, and something worse than hypocrisy, in such 
language if the ‘‘stake in the flesh,” which was still unremoved when he wrote the 
Second Epistle, were that which this long succession of commentators have BupxK>8od 
it to be.® 

3. It may, then, be regarded as certain that the stake in the flesh was some physical 
malady ; for the fancy first mentioned by Chrysostom and adopted by the Greek fathers, 
as well as by Hilary and Augustine, that it means the opposition and persecution with 
which St. Paul met at the hands of Judaists, and perhaps especially of one leader among 
them who was “a thorn in his side,”'* is too entirely at variance with the conditions of 
the question to deserve further notice. But when, in our anxiety to understand and 
sympathise as far as possible with the Apostle^s personality, we still ask what was this 
malady, we are left in uncertainty. To omit the more futile conjectures, neither attacks of 
headache nor earache mentioned traditionally by Tertullian and Jerome, nor the stone 
wliich is the conjecture of Aquinas, present those features of external repulsiveness to 
whicli the Apostle evidently alludes as the concomitants of his triaL The only con- 
jectures wliich have much intrinsic probability are those which suppose him to have 
suffered from epilepsy or from ophtlialniia. 

4. There is something to be said in favour of the view that it was Epilepsy. It is 
painful ; it is recurrent ; it opposes an immense difficulty to all exertion ; it may at any 
time cause a temporary susiieusion of work ; it is intensely humiliating to the person 
who suffers from it ; it exercises a repellent effect on those who witness its distressing 
manifestations. Moreover, it was regarded in ancient days as supernatural in its charac- 
ter, was surrounded with superstitious fancies, and was directly connected by the Jews 
with demoniacal possession.® Further, St. Paul himself connects his infirmity with his 
trances and risions, and the soul of man is so constituted that any direct intercourse 
with the unseen world — even, in a lower order, any deep absorption in religious thought, 
or paroxysms of religious feeling — does tend to a violent disturbance of the nervous 
organism.® It would be specially certain to act in this way in the case of one whose 
temperament was so emotional as was that of St. Paul. It is not imixiasible that the 
prostration which followed his conversion may have been induced by the shock which 
his system received from his miraculous conversion on the road to Damascus ; and that 
the recurrence of this shock, involving a chronic liability to its attacks, accompanieti 
that second trance in the Temple, which determined his future career as the Ai>ostle of 
the Gentiles. His third ecstasy happened fourteen years' before he wrote the Second 


* 1 Cor. vJI. 0, KpilfTtrov yafxr)<rat ri nvpoverBai, • 1 Cor. vil. 7, 8. 

» It is diillcult to believe that 2 Cor. vU. 2; xi. 8; and 1 Thess. ii, H are intended to refute 
charges whii h had been even brought against Paul himself. They in«y be intended to contrast hU 
o^vn conduct with that of other teachers, and indeed the first two j^assages do not necessarily refer 
to unchastity at all. The aKoBapoia of 1 Thess. ii. 8 is explained, even by Chrysostom, of vile and 
j\iggling arts ; and Olshausen, Lilueniann, Alford, EUicott, and others all suppose it to refer pri- 
marily to ai<rxpoK«ptt la and similar impure motives. 

♦ A si>ecial person may be Indicate in 2 Cor, x. 7, 10, II, 18 ; xi. 4, 20 ; and in Gal. i. 9 ; iii. 1 ; 


vl# 7 12. 

» Morbux ComitUilis, Dion Cass. xhi. 33 ; Gcll. xix, 2. In Welsh it is called Christi, “the 

rod of Christ,” and tledyt hendigatd, *' blessed disease.'* A curious Celtic tradition to this ctToct Is 
preserved in the old Irish name for epilepsy, i» galar Foil (Stokes, Old Irish Glossary, p. 120; Aac. 
Jmws of Ireland, iii. 606). Krcnkel, In HU^nfeld's Zeitschr, xvi. (ii.) - 244, notii'es the curious 

fact that the evil omen of epilepsy was avcrtetl by ispitfiiifj. Hence Pl.iutus calls it the “morbus 
gni /nmtatnr** Waptiv. i:l. 4, ITi; cf. PHn. H. N. x. 23. 83; xxviii. 4, 7). He connects this with 
UtirrOaort (us tJiough it meant “ neither did ye spit ”) of Gal. iv. 1 1. 

4 Tlio trances of Hocrates, the fits of Mohammed, accomiwnled by foaming at the mouth, and 
followed by tlie sleep of exhaustion, tho faintings and ecstasies of JSt. Ikniuinl, St. Francis, .nud tit. 
(Mherino of Siena, have l>ecn adduced ns parallels (llausnith, pp. 62—56). We may add the cases of 
(leorgjj Fox, of Jacob IJochine, of Swedenborg, Ac. 7 The “ about” In Uie E, V. ii» tntciqH^latcd. 
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Epistle to the Coriiitliiaiis, and therefore at some period during hia second residence in 
Tarsus. If we take the words, “thrice I besought the Lord,” literally, we may they 
further believe that it was at each of these recurrences of anguisli upon the renewals of 
specijU revelations that ho had made his most earnest entreaty to be delivered from the 
buffets of this angel of Satan ; and that it was only during, or after, his third and most 
memorable vision that his Lord pointed out to him the meaning of the trial, and told 
him that, though it could not be removed, ho should be strengthened with grace sufficient 
to enable him to bear it. ^ 

5. But even if this was the actual “stake in the flesh,” there is the strongest reason 
to believe that St. Paul suffered further from acute OphtJmlmkiy which also fulfils in every 
pai-ticular the conditions of the problem. This, too, would have the advantage of following 
the analogy of God’s dealings, by being a trial not arbitrarily inflicted, but one which 
might have resulted naturally— or, to use the more exact term, let us say, providentially 
— from the circumstances through which Paul had passed. We know that he was 
physically blinded by the glare of light which surrounded him when he saw the risen 
Lord. The whole circumstances of that event — the noonday journey under the fierce 
Syrian sun, the blaze of light which outshone even that noonday brightness, and the 
blindness which followed it— would have been most likely to leave his eyes inflamed and 
weak. His stay in the desert and in Damascus — regions notorious for tlie j)rcvalence of 
this disease — would have tended to develop the mischief when it had once been set ui> ; 
and though we are never told in so many words that the Ajwstle suffered from defective 
sight, there are yet so many undesigned coincidences of allusion all ])ointing in this direc- 
tion, that we may regard it as an ascertained fact. Apart from the initial probability 
that eyes which had once been so seriously affected would be liable to subsequent attacks 
of disease, we have the following indications: — (i.) Wlien speaking of his infirmity to 
the Galatians, St. Paul implies that it might well have rendered him an object of loathing ; 
and this is pre-eminently the case with acute ophthalmia. The most distressing objects, 
next to the lepers, which the traveller will ever see in the East — those who will most 
make him inclined to turn away his face with a shudder of pity and almost involuntary 
disgust — are precisely those who are the victims of this disease.^ (ii.) And this would 
give a deeper pathos and meaning to the Apostle’s testimony that the Galatians in the 
first fiush of their Gospel joy, when they looked on the preacher of those good tidings as 
an angel of God, would, had it been jwssible, Itave dug out their eytt in order to 
place them at the sufferer’s service, (iii.) The term, “a stake in the flesh,” would be 
most appropriate to such a malady, because all wh6 have been attacked with it know 
that the image which it recalls most naturally is that of a shaq) splinter run into the 
eye.^ (iv.) Moreover, it would be extremely likely to cause epileptic or other symptoms, 
since in severe attacks it is often accompanied by cerebral disturbance, (v.) In 8i)ite of 
the doubt which has been recently thrown on the commonly accepted meaning of tiie 
expression which St. Paul uses to the Galatians, “ Ye see in what large letters I write 
to you with my own hand,” it must at any rate be admitted that it suits well with the 
hypothesis of a condition which rendered it painful and difficult to write at all. Tliat 
this was St. Paul’s normal condition seems to result from his almost invariable practice 
of employing an amanuensis, and only adding in autograph the few last words of greet- 
ing or blessing, which were necessary for the identification of his letters in an ago in 
which religious forgeries were by no means unknown. (vL) It is obvious, too, that an 
ocular deformity, caused as this had been, might well be compared to the brand fixed by 

1 Compare the interesting parallels of Alfred and of St. Bernard. 

* When Dr. Lightfoot, who rejects this theory, says that “St. Paul’s language iinplieg some 
more (Uriking complaint,” he is probably thinking of tho milder fonns of ophthalmia with which alone 
we are familiar in ISnglaud, and not of those virulent attacks which are but too common in Syria, 
and which make such terrible havoc of the human fK)nnt«nanco. 

* Alford’s remark that ophthalmic dlsord'*rs me not usunily painful Is singularly iftlstakon. 
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a master on his slave, (vii.) lastly, there is no other reasonable explanation of the 
circumstance that, when Bt. Paul had uttered an indignant answer to the High 
Priest, and had been rebuked for it, he at once frankly offered his apology by 
saying that “he had not recognised the iqieaker to have been the High Priest.’* Now, 
considering the position of the High Priest as Nasi of the Sanhedrin, seated at the en.l 
of the hall, with the Ab Beth Din on one side of him, and the Chacham on the other,* 
it is almost inconceivable that Paul should not have been aware of his rank if he ha l 
not suffered from defective sight. AU that his blurred vision took in was a white figure, 
nor did he see tliis figure with sufldcient clearness to be able to distinguish that the 
overbearing tyrant was no less a person than the High Priest himself.^ 

But if these conjectures are correct — and to me they seem to be almost certain — how im- 
mensely do they add to our conception of Paul’s heroism ; how much do they heighten 
the astonishment and admiration which we feel at all that he endured and all that he 
accomplished ! This man, who almost single-handed carried the Gospel of Christ from 
Damascus to Home, was so great a sufferer from inflammation of the eyes that he was often 
pitiable to look ui>on ; was unable to write except with pain, and in large letters ; was 
liable to attacks of severe agony, accompanied at times with loss of consciousness. He 
was so weak and ailing that under circumstances of danger he was personally helidess ; 
that be had to be pjissivcly conducte<l fi*om place to iihice ; that it was almost impossible 
for him, I will not say only to i>reach, but even to get through the ordinary routine of 
life without companions to guide, and protect, and lead him by the hantL^ We can then 
see how indispensable it was that St. Paul should have some “ that ministered unto him ;** 
how strongly he wmuld feel the necessity of being always accompanied uix)n his missions 
by faitliful friends how much anguish might lie in liis remark that in his strong affec- 
tion for the Thessalonians he was even ready for their sakes to part with his beloved 
Timotheus, and to be left at Athens alone.'’ How close, then, and how tender would be 
tlie boml of mutual gratitude and affection which w^ould inevitably grow up under such 
circumstances between himself and the little band of disciples by whom he was usually 
accompanied ! With what deepened bitterness would he feel the cruelty of neglect and 
ingratitude when, at liis first answer, no man stood w ith him, but all forsook him ! ^ 


EXCUHSPS XI. (p. 127). 

On Jfwish ScorRGiNGS. 

Even a single Jewish scourging might well entitle any man to be regarded as a martyr. 
Tliirty-nino blows were inflicted, imless, indeed, it was found that the strength of the 
patient was too much exhausted to admit of his receiving the full numl>er. Both of his 
Lands were tied to w'hat is sometimes called a column, but which wa^s in reality a stake a 


1 Acts xxiii. T), It is possible that the presence of Roman offleials disturbed this order. 

* The exjjreaslon “ fixing an earnest gaze ” (areriVaslhas often been adduwd as vet another sign 
tliat St. Puurs eyesight was weak, and therefore th.it he had acquired the intent stare so comuioji 
in short-sighted i)COple. This argument is, however, untenable, since tlie wonl is a favourite one 
witii St. Luke (Acts xiii. 0 ; xxiii. 1) and is applied not only to St Paul, but idso to St. Peter, St 
Sttqthcn, and even to whole bodiea of men (Luke iv. 20 ; xxii, 50 ; Acts L 10 ; iii. 2—4 ; vL 15 ; 
vii. r»5). 

* Acts xvii. 14, rbi* IlouAov ifairforeiAai' ot 15, ot 6i Ktt0t<rTatfOt‘Tf^ (tcadttrrwi'Trc, E. Q, IE 

tJh' nauAo»' etov ’Adrjvwr. These phrases »ocm more specific than tlu>se in Gen. xviii. 10 * 

Horn. XV. 24 (rrooirtfi^fftfaiy 

* Mr. Licwm (St. Paul, i. 180, thlnl edition) was, I lielleve, the earlie.st to imiut out that these 

passages Ikjiu- on the question. They are not in themselves conclusive ; but when we find the 
same wonls used in Acts ix. 30 (tt) >Yhich Mr. loswin does not refer), when we may w^ sup|x>se that 
a fresh attack had followed a neah revelation, tliey not improbnldy i>oint to some siicli state ot 
things as that which I have inferred. * 1 Thess. iii. L ’ e 2 Tim. iv. lit 
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tubifc and a half high.' The public officer then tore down his robe until his breast was 
laid bare. The executioner stood on a stone behind the criminal. The scourge consisted 
of two thongs, one of which was composed of four strands of calf-skin, and one of two 
strands of ass's skin, which passed through a hole in a handle. The executioner, whe 
was ordinarily the Cfuizzan of the synagogue, could thus shorten or lengthen them at will, 
BO as not to strike too low. * The prisoner bent to receive the blows, which were inflicted 
with one hand, but with all the force of the striker, thirteen on the breast, thirteen on 
the right, and thirteen on th'e left shoulder. AVhile the punishment was going on, the 
chief judge read aloud Deut. xxviii. 58, 59, “ If thou wilt not observe to do all the words 
of this law that are written in this book, that thou mayest fear this glorious and fearful 
name, the Lord thy God ; then the Lord will make thy plagues wonderful, and the 
plagues of thy seed.*’ He then read Deut.*xxix. 9, “Keep therefore the words of this 
covenant, and do them, that ye may prosper in all ye do ; ” and lastly, Ps. Ixxviii. 38, 39, 
“But He, being full of compassion, forgave their iniquity, and destroyed them not : yea, 
many a time turned He His anger away, and did not stir up all His wrath.” If the 
punishment was not over by the time that these three passages were read, they were again 
repeated, and so timed as to end exactly with the punishment itself. Meanwhile a second 
judge numbered the blows, and a third before each blow exclaimed Hakkehu^' (strike 
him). All these particulars I take from the Treatise on Punishments (ni3D, MakkOth) in 
the hlishna.s The severity of the pain may best be estimated by the brief addition : “ J/ 
the a'iminal die under the injliction, the executioner is not accounted guilty unless he gives 
by mistake a single blow too many, in which case he is banished.” 

These facts have an interest far deeper than archaeological. They not only show how 
awful were the trials which St. Paul had to endure, if such as these were hardly counted 
worthy of narration amongst them, but also they illustmte to a singular degree the 
minute scrupulosity which reigned through all Jewish observances. If, for instance, 
only thirty-nine blows were inflicted instead of forty, it was not only, as is usually stated, 
to avoid the possibility of error in the counting, but also (such at least is the reason as- 
signed by Maimonides^) because the Law says, “in number, forty,”^ not “forty in 
number;” whence they concluded that they might a.ssign a smaller but not a larger 
number; and, perhaps, also because the word “thy brother” (iTfw) stands by Gematria 
for thirty-nine.® Another assigned reason is that the passage of the Psjilm (lxx^'iii. 38, 39) 
which was recited on the occasion ends at verse 39. The scourge was made partly of ox- 
hide, XJartly of ass’s-hide, for the astounding reasons that immediately after the passage 
in Deuteronomy which orders the infliction of scourging follows the verse, “ Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the com ; ” 7 and that in Isa. i. 3 we find, “ Tlie 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib ; but Israel doth not know, my people 
doth not consider. ” And thus it was thought right that those who do know should punish 
him who does not know ! ® The criminal was to receive only thirteen blows on his breast, 
but twenty-six on his shoulders, because it was inferred from Deut. xxv. 2 that it was 
only on the back that he was to be beaten,® “ according to his fault,” so that the back 

^ 3Iarblc “ columns,” traditionally assigned to this puri»o8e, are sliown among the relics of 
Roman Catholic churches; e.g., the column of the flagellation in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
that of the scourging of St. Paul in S. Paolo fuoH dd Mnri at Rome, Ac. 

2 This was not strictly in accordance with Deut. xxv. 2 ; but It Is strange to sec how tradltioniC 
laxity was mingled by the Jews with unintelligent literalism. 

3 See Surenhusius, Mishnn, voL iv’., p. 280, seqq. 

* Mairaon. Sanhedr. 17. 

® Gematria (Geornetria) was one of the K^h^istic methods of drawing interpretations from the 
nujnerical value of letters. I have given many Instances In JRalMnic Exegesis {Expositor, May, 1877). 
Thus l>ecause both Mashiach and nachash, “ serpent," numerically represent 858, they inferred that 
it was the Messiah who would bndse the serpent's head, Ac. 

7 Deut. xxv. 4. 8 8o Maimonides and R. Ob. do Bartenora, ap. Siuenhns. I c. 

* Buxtorf, Syiiag., p. 523. See also Praef. Libr, de Abbrevlaturis. This was one of the numerouH 
instences in which the Jew.s were more legal than the Law itself. Blmllarly they extended the 
Sabi alb ipto a Little Sabbath, an hour before and nn hour after the true Habbath, They were for* 
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received a double number of blows. The duty of reading aloud wbUe the scourging 
continued was also a minute inference from the words of Scripture.* 

A person was liable to this penalty if he wilfully violated any of the negative 
precepts of the Law, and inadvertently any of those which, if deliberately transgressed, 
involved the threat of excision from among the people, ^ or “death by the visitation 
of God.” 3 Under which of the numerous offences for which this punishment was 
assigned Paul five times suffered, is by no means easy to say. Looking through them 
all as enumerated in the treatise Makkoth,^ and as expanded by Maimonides,^ I cannot 
find any of which the Apostle could possibly have been guilty. Where, however, the 
will to punish him existed, the pretext would not long be wanting. His flagellation 
mu£,t have been that minor but still terrible punishment which was called “the legal 
scourging” or the “scourging of forty,”*^ bocause the yet deadlier flagellation with rods, 
which was called the Rabbinic, or the flagellation of contumacy," was never inflicte<l 
within the limits of the Holy Land, and is expressly stilted to have been a beating to 
death. 

When once an offender had been scourged this punishment was considered to remove 
the danger of “cutting off,”® and not only so, but it was regai'ded as leaving no igno- 
miny behind it. The humane expression of Moses that forty stripes were not to be 
exceeded “lest thy brother seem vile unto thee,” was intcqjreted to mean that when 
the xiunishment was over the sufferer was “restored to his integrity.” So completely 
was this the case that even the High Priest liimself might be thus scourged, and 
afterwards be “restored to his majesty.” But although it was assumed that he would 
suffer no ulterior injury, but rather be sure to win an inheritance in the future, yet, of 
course, if he again offended ho was again scourged.® It was even possible that for one 
offence, if it involved the disobedience to several negative precepts, he mi^ht incur 
several consecutive scourgings, care being only taken that he had sufiBciently recovered 
from the first before the next was inflicted. It is, therefore, by no means impossible, 
or even improbable, that during those “many days” which Paul spent in Damascus in 
trying to convince these passionate disputants, he may have incurred this torture 
several times. 

To have refused to undergo it by sheltering himself under the privilege of his 
Roman citizenship would have been to incur excommunication, and finally to have cut 
himself off from otlmission into the synagogues. 


KXCUKSUS XII. (p. 141). 

Apotheosis of Roman Empebobs. 

The: early Em^ierors rather discouraged than stimulated this tendency to flatter them by 
a premature apotheosis. If temples had been built to them in their lifetime, they had 
always been to their “ genius,” or had at least been associated — as at Athens — with the 
divinity of Romo,*® Augustus, with theso restrictions, hail yielded to the earnest 

bidilcn to have loavon in their houses during the Passover, and they abstained from even using the 
wo I'd. Being forbidden swine’s flesh, they avoid the word pig altogether, and call lh« pig "ViH 
dahhar ariu*er, “ the other thing," Ac. (Godivj'n, Moses atui Aaron, viii. 12.) These are si>eouneu» 
of the " he<lffe of tin* 

1 Deut. XXV. 4, rt'rtn n"V2. “l»inc colliglmus jdagiia inllgi delxjro inter legendum" (R. Ob. de 
Bartenom, ap. Surenhiis. Mishna, iv. 21H)). * * C'tSC 'Tl nn'O* 

* III., 1, 2, 8. 4. * liilkoth Sctnhetlr. xviil., xlx. « MalkootJi, 

* nmo. See Oirpzov. App, Crit., ji. 5K0. The Greek rvp.nain<rfi6K. * 2 Macs. iii. 8a, 

* They «|Uole<l Lev. xviil 29 ; 2 Mace. ili. 15. 

Dion Cnss, li. 20 ; Suet. A uij. 52. Thoiigli he knew that ca cn lYoconsnla had in the pn^viiseos 
iM'cn honoured witli tcuiph's, yet in " uuUjI prt'Vineia. eowiKKni smo e noaii-.^c ‘ 

bee the excellent chuptw on " L’AjKjtheose Impe^riale, ” in Boissiet, la iff i. 12^—20^ 
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entreaties of the people of Pergamos and Nicomedia, but bad expressly forbidden the 
Komons to take any part in this new cult. The base example spread rapidly in the 
provinces, and though it is probable that in secret Augustus was not displeased at so 
astonishing a proof of his own power, he affected to smile at it as a man of the world. ^ 
In the frenzy of flattery, which is the disease of despotisms, it was but too likely that 
this deification of a living man would creep from the provinces into Italy, and, in spite 
of the assertion of Dion Cassius, that in Italy no one ventured to worship Augustus, it is 
certain from the Corpus Imcriptionum that at his death there had sprung up, either by 
his permission or without his interference, priests of Augustus at Pompeii, flamens at 
Pneneste, an Augusteum at Pisa, and a Csesareum at Puteoli ; and this — though it was 
due far more to the religious degradation of the ago than to the phrenetic pride of the 
autocrat — was made a source of bitter blame against him when he was dead. Even at 
Rome, 2 though no temple rose to him till ho was dead, yet we need go no further than 
the poetry of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid,^ to show that he was commonly addressed as a 
deity {numcn) and a god, and tliat sacrifices were offered either to him or in his name ; 
and, as appears from inscriptions, even at Rome, if they did not worship him directly, 
they did so indirectly, by rearing altars to his virtues and his laws, and by inserting his 
name among those of ancient deities in the songs of the Arval brothers. After his death 
the worship was extended without limit. He was known universally as the Divine 
Augustus, a i^hrase which became as common as feu U roL* 

Tiberius, for political reasons, patronised, and even to a certain extent enforced, this 
new worship, but he also discouraged the extravagance which endeavoured to extend 
divine honours to his lirinrf self^ and by doing so he at once gratified his undisguised 
cynicism and showed his strong good sense. But the tendency to apotheosis was in his 
time firmly established. He w’as, as a matter of course, deified after his death, and his 
panegyrist, Velleius Paterculus, tells us a story that when he was in the midst of a 
campaign among the Chauci, a barbarian chief obtained permission to see him, and after 
crossing the river in order to do so, gazed at him for a long time in silence, and 
exclaiming that he had now seen the gods,^ asked to touch his hand, and then pushed 
off his boat towards the 0 [tposite shore, gazing to the last on the living deity. So rapitlly 
did the disease of adulation grow that, according to Suetonius, Domitian actually used 
to begin his letters with the words “Dominus ct Deus noster sic fieri jubet” — *'Tluis 
orders ov.v Lord and God, Domitian ! 


EXCURSUS XIII. (p. 185). 

BniiDENS LAID ON PKO.'^LLYTES . 

We are told in the Talmud that if a Gentile wished to become a proselyte he was asked 
his reasons for the wish, and informed that Israel is now afflicted, persecuted, and cast 
down with all kinds of Eufferings. If he replies that he knows it, and is not worthy to 
rhare in their sufferings, he is admitted, but is told enough of the “light’’ and tho 


1 Quintil Instt, Orai^ vL 3, 77. 

* Tac, Ann. L 10, Nihil deonim honmnhus rclictum, cum sc templls ct effigic numinurn per 
flainines et sacerdotes coli vellet;” AiircL Viet, dc Ccesar. 1, “Huienuo, uti Deo, Itoniao proviii- 
f.iisfiuc omnibus, per urbes f:eleberrimas vivo inortuoque templa sacerdotos et collegia sacraverc.’* 
This seems, however, to be a positive mistake, though Pliny, Nat. Jlist.xll. 10, mentions a tem]il 0 
which Livia erected to him after his death (Divo) on the Palatine. Suetonius, a very high authority 
on such a subject, says that he most ob.stinatcly refused this honour at Rome when it was pressed 
upon him (An^. 52, “In url>e quidera jtertinacissimo abstinult lioc honoro ")■ 

* See Bentley’s note on ifor. J<pp, II. i. 10; Virg. EoJ. 1. 7 ; Georg, i. 42; Hor. Od. i. 2, 41 ; iib 
5, 1 ; iv. 5, 16 ; Ov. TrUt. ii. 8, 9 ; Iv. 9, 111. (Boisslcr, i. IW.) 

* Tae. Ann. i, 7.3, “Caelum dnerctuni.” 

* Veil. Paterc. ii. Iv7, ‘ ante audiebani hodle vidi deos.” 


* Suet. Doniit. 18, 
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‘‘heavy” i)reccpt« to warn him to desist in time if he is not sincere, since, as Rabh 
Chelbo said, “proselytes arc as injurious to Israel as a scab.” He is told about the rales 
respecting gleaning, and tithes, and the penalties attached to any transgression of the 
Law, and is infonned that henceforth if ho desecrates the Sabbath he is liable to death 
by stoning. If ho submits he is circumcised, and even circumcised a second time, if 
there were any neglect or carelessness in the first performance of the rite. After his 
recovery he is immersed without delay by way of baptism, and two “ disciples of the 
wise” stand by him, repeating some of the “light” and “heavy” precepts. ^ In fact, a 
Gentile could only become a proselyte by submitting himself to the whole yoke of 
Iliibbinism, the tyranny of archaic, i^uerile, and weaiisomc halachCth which year by year 
was laid more heavily on Jewish shoulders by the pedantry of their theologic schools. It 
was the fault of the Jews that the Gentiles usually concentrated their attention on mere 
transient Jewish rto, and not on the eternal which God had revealed to them. 

Can we bo surprised at this when we find li. Eleazar Ben Chasmah saying tliat the rules 
about birds’ nests and the “ unclcanliness ” of women {niddah) are essentials of 

the Law ?- 


EXCURSUS XIV. (p. ISC). 

Hatred or the Jews in Classical Antiquity. 

It is at once curious and painful to perceive how strange was the mixture of curiosity, 
disgust, and contempt, with which the Jews were regarded in i>agan antiquity. From 
Manetho the Egyptian priest, with whom seems to have originated the calumny that 
they were a nation of lepers, 3 down to Anmeus Florus, who brands them as an impious 
race,** the references to them in secular literature are a tissue of absurd calumnies or 
biting sarcasms. Chaereiiion alludes to them as unclean and polluted Lysimachus, as 
diseased and luisocial;® Diodorus Siculus, as addicted to strange rites, and hostile to 
strangers; 7 Apollonius Molon, a Greek rhetorician of the time of Cicero, as “godless 
and misanthropical ; Cicero heaps scorn and indignation upon them in his Oration for 
the extortionate and tyninnous Flaccus,^ and in that on the consular provmces calls 
them “a race born for slavery;”*® Horace sneers at their proselytism, and their 
circumcision, and their Sabbaths;** Seneca calls them “a most abandoned race;” *3 
Martial, besides odious allusions to their national rite, pours his contempt on their 
poverty, their mendicancy, their religion, and their low tnulo of selling sulphur matches 
and buying broken glass, and ho seems to be the first to originate the slander rei>cated 
by Sii' Thomas Browne in his “Po])ular EiTors;”*^ Quintilian, gentle as he was, yet 
a<lmits a very bitter remark ag;iiust the Jews and Moses ; *^ Lucan alludes to their 
“ uncertain Deity ;” ** Botronius Arbiter scorns to think, as did many of the ancients, 
that the Jews did not abhor, but actually worshipped the pig ; *® Tacitus, in his History, 

* y€hham6tK f. 47, 1. 

* Pirke Abkfith, iii. 28. In partial defence of the Jews it may be said that some were inclinH « > 
bt’f. MHO j>i‘o«clytes to avoid military service (Tac. Anv. ii. S5; Suet. Tib, 30 ; Jos. Antt. xviii. § . 0 , 

I lli( i.-i M ere frosclylcs— i.e., to marry rich Jewesses (id. x\i. 7, § 5 ; rt. 7, §§ 2, •), oihrr^ 

V ero '* > .c. , out cf fear (2 Kings xviL 26 ; Jos. B. J. ji. 17, § 10). Hei.lg, . 

c. V ^ » Ap. Jos. c. Jp, U 2e. 

* Speaking of Pomp?}*, Flonis says, ” Et vidit illud grande impiae gentis arcanum. ’ 

» Jos. c. Ap. i. 32. ® Id. i. 34. ^ Diod. Sic, xl. « Jos. c. Ap, ii. 14. 

* Cic. pro Placco, xxviil. *<* Pc Prov. Cons. v. ** Ilor. Sai. i. iv. 143 ; v. 100 ; ix. 00, 

** Ap. Aug. Pe Civ. Pei, vil. 30, “ Usquo eo sccleratissimae gentis conauetudo can>’aluit [the 

Sabbath] ut,” Ac. 

*3 Mart. An. I 42 ; xii. 30, 85, 57 ; iv. 4 ; vii. 82 ; xl. 94, i. 4. Cf. Stat. SUv. i. 6, The relation of 
Uic Ilerods to the Ciesars had attracted a large share of attention to the Jews In the Imperial epoch, 
Pera. v. 179—184 ; Juv. vi. 157. ** Pe Instt. (hat. iii. 7. 

Pharsal. ii. 593, “ Incierti Judaea Doi." 

*« Satiric. BUchler, p. 221, “Judaeus licet et pordfiMJ^ uumen, adorat ” Ac, (Cf. Plut St^nop. 

It. 5.) 
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reproaohes them with gross sensuality, low cunning, and strong hatred of all nations bui 
their own, and gives at full length, and with all gravity, the preposterous story about 
their veneration for the ass.^ In his Annals he speaks with equal horror and Cfiual 
ignorance of Jew’s and Christians, and considers that if the thousands of Jews who were 
deported to Sardinia died it would be a cheap loss ; ^ Juvenal flings scornful allusion at 
their squalor, beggary, turbulence, superstition, cheatery, and idleness ; ^ Celsus abused 
them as jugglers and vagabonds ; ^ Ammianus Marcelliuus as “disgusting and noisy ; 
Rutilius Nuinatianus closes the long line of angry slanderers by a burst of abuse, in 
which he characterises Judsea as a “lying slave-cage.”* Jeremiah had bidden the Jews 
to seek the peace of, and to pray for, the city of their captiv’ity, “ for in the peace 
thereof shall ye have peace.” ? Better had it been for the ancient Jews if they had lived 
in the spirit of that large advice. But the Gentiles were well aw'aro that in the Jewish 
synagogues there was an exception to the dead uniformity of the Romish Empire, and 
that they and their customs were there treated with open and bitter scorn, which they 
repaid tenfold. ^ 


EXCURSUS XV. (p. 180). 

Judgments of Early Pagan Writers on Christianity. 

SOETONIDS (died circ. A.D. 110). 

“ Judaeos imimlsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Romd expulit ” {Claud. 25).® 

“Afllicti suppliciis Cliristiani genus hominum superstitionis novae et maJcficae” 
(Axro, 10). 

“ Percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus ot constans opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo temi>ore. 
Judaea profecti rerum potirentur ” {Vup. 4). 

Tacitus (Consul suffectus, A.D. 97). 

“Ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos, et quaesitisaimis poenis affecit, quos per 
flagitia in vises vulgus Christianos appellabat, Auctor ejus nominis Christus Tiberio 
imperitante per procuratorera Pont. Pilatum supplicio affectus cst ; repressaque in 
praesens exitiabilis superstitio rursum erumpebat non modo jx-t Judaeam originem ejus 
mali, sed per urbem etiam quo cuncta un<liqiie atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebran- 
turque. Igitur primum correpti qui fatebantur, deinde indicio eorum multitudo ingeuB, 
baud perinde in crimine incendii quam odio generis humani cou\ icti sunt. Et pereunti- 
bus addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis contccti laniatu caiium interuent, aut crucibiis 
afbxi aut flammandi, atque ubi dcfecisset dies, in usum noctuiiii luininis urerontur . . . 
unde quamquam adversus sontes et novissima excmpla meritos miseiatio oriebatur 
tamquam non utilitate publicil sed in saevitiam iiuius ubaumercntiu' ” {Ann. xv. 41). 

Gentiles in the Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons complain, Koi 

koiyrjy rjfiiy ctVayovai {ap. Euseb. If. E. V. 1), 


^ Tac. Hist. v. 2—5 ; Piod. Sic. i. 28 ; Plut. Si/iiop. iv. 5. On ibis story see Geiger, Ju<kn viid 
Jwlenthurn, Illustr. Moi atsch. d. Judeneth., Oct., 1805. 

2 Adii. XV. 41 ; ii. 85, “si ob gravitatein cadi mterisnent, vile damnum.'* (Cf. Suet. Tib. 30 ; 
Jos. Ar.tt. xviii. 3, § 5 ; Philo, Leg. 24.) 

« Sat. vi. 542—547, 156— 1<}0 ; xiv. 96—107, See, for other allusions, id. id. 13, 296. 

* Ap. Ong. c. Cds. i. 33, yo^Ttav, 

^ Ainmiau. Marc. xxii. 5, “fetentes Judaci." (See “Gentiles " in Kitto.) 

® i. 3 , 89. In the above quotations uml r<.*h*renre8 I have made frecnise (witli cortaiii 

ofulitions) of Dr. Gill’s Notices of the Jews by Classic Authors (see also Meier’s Judaica, and the nrti<'ld 
of Geiger, above quoted). 7 jer. xxix. 7. 

* Ps. llcraclit. Ep. vU. ; Hausrath, N. T. Gesch. ii. 79. 8i>e<dineus of this scorn may be »<'en In 
Jos. c. Ap. ii. 34, 35 

« According lo Sulpic. Sevenis (Hist. Sacr. ii. 30), Titus decided tliat the Temple sliotild i>e 
ae.stroyed that Christianity and Judaism might l)o eradicated together. “ lias religiones, 

licet c^mtrarias sibi, iLsdem tamen aurtoritMiH nrofe'-tas ; C’luistianos ex Jidacis exstilis^e ; rudv j 
suLlutd, stirpfeiii facile perituiaiii.” This is believed by Deiua.\s lo be a (piulativu Tuciius. 
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PfjNY THF Yodnofu (die<l circ. A.D. 117). 

Hitt famous letter to Trajan is too long for insertion. He ajiks whether he b to punish 
persons for simply being CT.ristians, or for crimes involved in the charge of being so (nofnen 
ijisum, HJla/jitiis carcat^ anJlcu/Uia cohaerentia nomini). He says that he has punished those 
who, after threat of punishment, still declared themselves Christians, because he con- 
siders that in any case their inflexible obstinacy ” should be punished. Others equally 
infatuated {similis amentiac) he determined to send to Rome, being Roman citizens. 
Having received an anonymous accusation which inculpated many, he tested them, if 
they denied the charge of being Christians, by making them call on the gods, and offer 
incense and wine to the Emperor’s image, and curse Christ. If they did this he dismissed 
them, because he was told that no true, Christian would ever do it. Some said that they 
had long abjured Christianity, but declared that the head and front of their “ fault ” or 
“error ” had simply been the custom of meeting before dawn, and singing antiphons to 
Cdirist a.s a Cod, and binding tliemsclves with an oath ' not to steal, rob, commit 
adultery, break their word, or deny the trust committed to them; after which they 
separated, meeting again for a harmless meal — a custom which they had dropped after 
Pliny’s edict forbidding guihls. Scarcely crediting tliis strange account of their innocent 
life, he liatl put two deaconesses (ex duabus ancillis qnao ministrae dicebantur) to the 
torture, but discovered nothing beyond perverted and immoderate superstition {pravartif 
imuioiiicam). He therefore consults Trajan, because of the multitude of the accused, 
who were of every age, rank, and sex, both in the city and in the country. So widely 
had “ the contagion of that wretclied superstition ” spread that the temples were almcut 
deserted, and there was soarcoly any one to buy the victims {Ep. x. 97). 

To this letter Trajan briefly replies that the Christians are to be punished if con- 
victed, but not to be sought out; to be pardoned if they sacrifice, and not to be tried on 
anonymous accusations. 

Epictetus (died A.D. 117). 

“ Then through madness it is possible for a man to be so dispoeed towards these 
things” (j.c., .to be indifferent to the world), “and the Galiloeaus through habit* 
{Dissa't. iv. 7). 

M. Aurelius Antoninus (died A.D. 180). 

Speaking of rciwliues.s to die, ho says that it is noble, “ so that it comes from a man*a 
own judgment, not from mere obstinacy (5ia n-apaTo^n ), as with the Christians, I 
considenitely, and with dignity ” {Eurhdr. xi. 3). 

Luclvn (died ou*c. A.D. 200). 

His sneers and parodies of what he calls the dav/iaorri) vo^Ca. of the Christians are to bj 
found in the Ver. Historia, I. 12, 30; II. 4, 11—12 {Ahjcand. (Pseudomautis) xxv. 3i:') 
The Philopairis is not by Lucian, but a hundred years later. 

Galen, the gi'cat writer on Physio (ilied A.D. 200). 

Ill liis book, De different, pidsmtmf he alludes twice to the obstinacy of Christians, 


EXCURSUS XVI. (p. 197). 

The Proconsulate of Sergius Paulus. 

The title of “ Proconsul ” ^ given to this insular governor is one of those minute touohos 
of accuracy which occur on every page of the Acts of the Apostles. 

It might have been a serious diflioulty that the name of Sergius Paulas does not occur 
In the Fasti of the Consuls till long after this period,* but the difficulty vanishes whon 

1 Interesting as the earliest Christian appUcatiem of the word ‘‘Saonuuent” (Waterland, Om tks 
SuchariM, i.i • B. V. “ Depulj'.*’ 

* 8erg. Faulus, consul suffoctus, A.D. 21, and anotbsi;, Oonsuh A.D. 1^ 
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we find that the title of Proconsul was given to the Governor of a senatorial pi'ovince, 
whatever may have been his previous rank.' But another and more serious difficulty 
was once urged. There were two kinds of provinces, the imperial and the seuAtoriul, 
both of which were called Eparchies (eirapx‘a*)« The imperial were those to which the 
governors were sent by the Emperor, because their circumstances involved the necessity 
of military command. Augustus, under pretence of relieving the Senate from the burden 
of the more disturbed provinces, had astutely reserved for his personal administration 
those regions of the empire where the presence of an army was required. As the title 
Praetor (in Greek, Xrpanfybs, or general) still retained some shadow of its old military 
significance, the Governors of these provinces were called Propraetors, or 'Avna-TpaTyiyoit 
for which, in the New Testament, the more general term 'Ilye/mw*' is often used. Tliis 
Greek word fpr “ Goveinor ” serves as an equivalent both for “ Procurator ” and also for 
Praeaes or Legatiis, which was, for instance, the ordinary designation of the Governor of 
Syria. These Praesides^ Legati, or PropraHoi'S held their commands at the Emperor’s 
pleasure, and, especially in the reign of Tiberius, were often left for years undisturbed 
in their tenure of office. The Proconsuls, or 'Av^vnaroi, on the other hand, who were 
appointed by the Senate, only held their posts for a single year. Now it appears from 
Strabo that when, in B.C. 27, Augustus divided the provinces between liimself and the 
Senate, Cyprus was reserved as one of the imperial districts (orpaTTjyiicq eVapxia), and wiili 
this Dion Cassius agi-ees.^ Consequently even eminent writers like Grotius thought that 
St. Luke had here fallen into an error ; and Baronius supposes that Cyprus must at this 
time have been an honorary adjunct to the Proconsulship of Cilicia, while Grotius suggests 
that Greek flattery might have often given to a Propraetor the more distinguished title 
of Proconsul, and that St. Luke might have used it in accordance with the common 
parlance. But a little more research has resulted in the discovery that though Cyprus 
originally was an imperial province, and ultimately reverted to the same condition, yet 
Augustus restored both it and Gallia Narbonensis to the Senate in exchange for Dalmatia, 
because he found that they did not need the presence of many soldiers.® And to set the 
matter finally at rest, copper coins and inscriptions of this very epoch have been found 
at Curium and Citium in which tlie title of Proconsul is given to Cominius Proclus^ 
Julius Cordus, and L. Aunus Bassus, who must have been immediate predecessors or 
successors of Sergius Paulus.^ 

The name Sergius Paulus is itself interesting. Of this particular Proconsul, indeed, 
we know nothing beyond the eulogy of the sacred historian that he was a man of sense,'* 
and that he was deeply impressed by the teaching of St. Paul. But Pliny the Elder, in 
bis Natural History, three times refers to a Sergius Paulus as a person interested in 
intelligent researches ; and it is not impossible that this Sergius Paulus may be none 
other than our Cyprian Proconsul.® If so, the character given him in one passing word 
by St. Luke will be confirmed, and we feel additional pleasure in tracing similar 
characteristics in others of the same name who may well have been his descendants ; for 
instance, in the Sergius Paulus who, more than a hundred years afterwards, receives 
the encomium of the physician Galen for his eminence both as a theoretic and a practical 
philosopher. 7 


1 Cass. liii. 13, xeu iyBvirdrwi MXMi<r$<u pi) ort rovf dvo t<»v« vvartvK&rwt (cx-Consuls) aAAa 
icai TOV 5 aAAov? Twv e(rrpaT7fyiiK6TMV (ex-Praotors), It. T. A, 

* Dion Cass, lili. 12 ; Btrabo, xlv. 686 ; Buet. Aug. 47. 

* Dion Cass. liii. 13, t^p Kvnpop . . . ry andiiaictp ; liv. 4 , kou ovnt apBviraTOi, aai t« 

iiteipa ra tBvi] ^p(apro. 

* Eckliel, iii. 84 ; Akerman, Numigm. lUuatr.y pp. 89, 42 ; Boeckh, Corp. Inntr. 2631, 2632. 

(Twrrtp. The name of s Proconsul l*anlus has been found on an iiisrriptiou 
Soli (Cesnola Cyprus, p. 405 ). * 

« Hin. U. NA. Pliny is writing only twenty years after this period. ' “ 

7 Renan, St. Paul, p. 15, who refers to Orelll, 2414, 4938. Galen, />« Anatom. 1 (optwl Wetsteln). 
■iyopoi T« nayra. uptartvopro^ fpyotf t# k«i Aayotf yotf ip ^lAocrol^cf . 
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EXCURSUS XVII. (p. 249). 

St, John and St, Paul, 

Op the three “seeming pillars,” John appears to have taken no part in the synod at 
Jerusalem, or if he did it was not sufficiently decisive to be recorded. He belonged, it 
is clear, at this time to the Church of the Circumcision, and, so far as we know, this was 
the only occasion on which he was thrown into the society of St. Paul. But we have St. 
l*aurs express testimony — in the only passage in which he is mentioned in the Epistles — 
that he recognised his apostolate ; and the Apocalypse, his earliest writing, so far from 
showing that irreconcilable hatred to the doctrines of St. Paul which has been assumed 
on grounds inconceivably frivolous, and repeated subsequently with extraordinary reck- 
lessness, offera a close parallelism to St. Paul’s Epistles in thoughts and principles, which 
is all the more striking from the marked differences of tone and expression. We are 
calmly assured, without even the condescension of an attempted proof, that the “ false 
Jew,” the “false Apostle,” the “false prophet,” the “Balaam,” the “Jezebel,” the 
“Nicolas,” the “ chief of the synagogue of Satan,” alluded to in the Apocalypse,* are as 
indubitably intended for St. Paul as are the savage allusions covertly made to him under 
the name of Simon the Magician in the Pseudo-Clementines. Now, on what basis is this 
conclusion founded ? Simply on the resemblance in tone of a spurious Ebionite romance 
(the Clementines) to the phrases, “those which say they are Apostles and are not,” 
“ those which say they are .Tews and are not,” and the allusions to some who held the 
doctrine of Balaam, and of “that woman Jezebel,” who taught people “ to commit forni- 
cation, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols.” It is true that there were Judaisers who 
attacked St. Paul’s claim to be an Apostle ; but to assert that St. John was one of them 
is to give the direct lie to St. Paul, while to class St. Paul with them “ that say they are 
Jews and are not ” is to falsify the most notorious facts concerning one who was a 
Pliarisee of Pliarisees, and a Hebrew of the Hebrews. Again, to assert boldly that St. 
Paul ever taught people to eat things offered to idols, or anything which could be so 
described without the grossest calumny, is a distinct contradiction of his own words, since 
he expressly warned his converts not to do this, and assigns for his warning the very 
reason that to tlo so would be “to cast a stumbling block before the children of Israel.” - 
In fact, though St. Paul would have denied that to eat them was icnoi/f in iV W/, his 
concessions on this jwint went veiy little beyond those which are sanctioned in the 
Talmud itself. ^ Once more, what conceivable excuse could there be for s.aying that St. 
Paul ever taught men “ to commit fornication ” ? — a sin against which, whether literally 
or metaphorically understood, he has ui^ged considerations more deeply seated, more 
likely to touch the heart, more likely to bind the conscience, than all the other writers in 
tile New Testament put together. That even in earliest days there did spring up anti- 
nomian sects which were guilty of such accursed teaching, we know from Church history, 
an<l find traces even in the sacred writers ; and it is therefore probable that the allusions 
of the AiK)calyi>8e are as literal as the Old Testament analogies to which St. John no 
than St. Paul refers,** That “the fornication” of the A|>ocalypse meanj “inLxcd 
marriages ” there is not even a shadow of reason to believe, nor if it did would there be 


* Rev. H. 2, 6, 9, 14, 15, 20, 84 ; iii. 9. (See Renan, St. P., 302—305, who quietly averts this as 

If It wore indisputable.) Yet St. I^ul himself was the lirst to use this very ctimparison 'with Balaam 
0 Cor. X. 7, 8), and to denounce Die extreme wickedness of putting a stumblin^block before others 
(Kom. xlv. 21 ; 2 Cor. xi. 29). * 1 Cor. viii. 13 fcf. x. 32). 

» KetvbMth. f. 16. 1. which, almost in the very language of St. Paul, lays down the rule that if 
a man has bou^t meat, and is doubtful whether it is Tegmly clean, he must not eat it ; but if he 
lii^ts upon it aocidentally, he may eat it without further inquiry. Meat declared to l)o legally 
clean (tdhor) is stamped with a leaden seal, on which is the word kashar {** lawful,*' (I 

D’lsraeli, (lenivs cfJuiiai«m, p. 154.) 

* 1 Cor. X. 7, 8. (Sec some excellent remarks In LIghtfoot’a Go!., »p. 290, 335.) 
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Wiy ground for saying that St. Paul encouraged them. Though he used, on that as on 
all such topics, the language of wisdom and of charity, the whole tendency of his teaching 
is to discourage them.^ Moreover, if Paul had been aimed at, and if St. John, the 
Apostle of Love, really had been the slanderous and rah id Judaiser which those allusious 
would then imply, it is inconceivable that no word should bo said about the points 
respecting which, to a Judaiser, he must have seemed inhr.itely more assailable— namely, 
St. Paul's very low estimate of circumcision, and his declared conviction that by the 
works of the Law no man can be justihed in God's sight. Now, in the Apocalypse neither 
circumcision, nor the Law, nor Moses, nor oral tradition are scarcely so much as men* 
tioned or alluded to, while redemption by the blood of the Lamb, and the universality of 
that redemption as extending to “every kindred and tongue and i>eople and nation,” ^ 
are asserted as absolutely and unconditionally as they could have been by I*aul himself, 
Fiurther, it needs but a casual study of 8fc. John and St. Paul to see that “ Jesus Christ ” 
is in both of them the divine secret and the fundamenhil conception of all Christianity. 
St. John at this time was the moi-e contemplative, the less prominently active, St. John 
of the Gospels. “ The hidden fires of his nature ” had not yet “burst out into a flame.” 
Two incidents preserved for us in the Gospels had indeed shown that those fires were 
there ; 4 but it was not tUl James the Lord’s brother, and Peter, and Paul himself had 
passed away that he became the bold and uncompromising leader whose counsels were as 
oracles to the Asian Church. Nevertheless, w’e may he suie that St. John was not found 
among the opponents of St. Paul. That opposition is always connected with tlie 
adherents and the influence of James. During the lifetime of Jesus James had not fully 
accepted His mission, and seems only to have been converted by the Itesurrection. He 
liad not therefore lived, as the other Apostles had lived, in daily contact with the mind 
and influence of Jesus, and was in consequence more deeply imbued with the beliefs of 
liis early Jewish training, and loss entirely permeated in intellect by the breath of the 
new life. But Peter and John, more than any living men, must have known what was 
the mind of Christ. We know that they were one in heart, and wo may be sure that 
they who had gone together to visit and confirm the detested Samaritans and witness 
their participation in the gifts of the Holy Ghost, wjuld be little likely to look with 
rabid jealousy on the equal freedom of a yet wider extension of the Kingdom of God. 


EXCURSUS XVHI. (p. 254). 

The Attacks St. Paul ix the Clementines. 

PilAT Paul, in consequence of the death-blow which he gave to Jewish Pharisaism, was 
pursued by a particular section of the Judseo-Christian Church with unrelenting oj>j) 08 i- 
tion, is a matter of history. It needs no further proof than the large sections in his 
Epistles which are occupied with arguments against Pharisaic or Gnostic Judaism, such 
as had invaded the Churches of Corinth, Galatia, Coloss®, and Crete. But true though 
it is that he was obliged to contend in lifelong struggle with n parti/, it is not true that 
he remained long unrecognised by the Church at large. The supposition that he was, 
has merely originated from the exceptional literary activity of a single section of 
Christian Ebionitos. Dr. Lightfoot, in his essay on “St. Paul and the Throe,” has 
shown, by patient and entirely candid investigation, that even the Church of Jud»a was 
not exclusively anti-Pauline, and that the anti-Pauline faction within it, so for from 
Representing the tendencies of the whole Christian Ohuroh, did not even represent the 
Christians of Palestine. The Christian Jews of the Holy Land naturally continued, as a 


* See especially 2 Cor. vl. li, 
» Rev, V. » ; vii. 


* Which will be explained by Rev. xr. % 

* Luke ix, 64 ; Matt. xx. 21. 
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body, to observe the Mosaic Law — as was done by St. Paul himself so far as lie could do 
so without compromising the emancipation of the Gentiles — until the fall of Jemsalem 
rendered all such observance a mere mockery and sham. ^ If the Passover, the very central 
ordinance of Mosaism, was rendered simply impossible, God had Himself demonstrated 
that the aeon of the Law was closed. The withdrawal of the Church to Pella, caused by 
a recollection of the warnings of Jesus, would look to the Jews like an unpatriotic 
desertion of their cause ; and the frantic denunciations of the Mins^ which date from 
this epoch, were but signs of the gathering detestation of Jew for Christian which 
culminated in the savage massacres by Bar-cochba of those Cbristians who refused to 
apostatise and blas]iheme. When the name of Jerusalem had given way to that of 
-dElia Capitolina, and Christians wore allowed to live where no Jew might set his foot, 
the Church of the new city became predominantly Gentile, and was for the first time 
governed by a Gientile bishop.* It is not till after this period that we hear of two sects, 
distinct from each other, but ofteU confused. These were the Xazarenes and the 
Ebionites. The NAJZARENES were not in any way hostile to the work and memory of 
Paul, and they differed from other Christians only in holding that the Law was still 
binding on Jewish converts. “The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs” — a book 
which, whether written by a Nazarene or not, expresses their general tenets so far as wo 
can gather them — not only does not oppose the doctrines of St. Paul, but, though 
written from the Judaso-Christian standpoint, puts into the mouth of Benjamin a 
splendid eulogy of Paul, as one who is to arise from that tribe “beloved of the Lord, 
listening to His voice, enlightening all the Gentiles with new knowletlge.” The 
EBIONITES, on the other hand — a powerful and zealous sect— breathed the exact 
spirit of Paul’s Judaising enemies, and tlie Wews of many of them became deeply tinged 
with the Gnostic tendencies of the more advanced Essenes. To this section of the 
Ebionites we owe the forgeries known as the Clementine Homilies, the Clementine 
Recognitions, extant in a Latin paraphrase of Rufinus,*^ and a spurious letter of Peter to 
James. In the Homilies St. Paul is surreptitiously attacked in the guise of Simon 
Magus. < The allusion to his reproof of St. Peter at Antioch is too plain to be overlookeil, 
and discredit is thrown on his doctrine, his revelations, and his independent attitude 
towards James. In the letter of St. Peter he is still more severely, though stiU covertly 
slandered, as “the enemy” whose teaching was antinomian and absurd, and who 
calumniously asserted that St, Peter held one view and sanctioned another. In the 
Recognitions these attacks do not appear, but “the enemy ” sent by Caiaphaa to arrest 
St. Peter at Antioch, and who throws St. James down the Temple steps, is oridcntly 
meant for St. Paul, and this notable story is believed to have been borrowed from a 
prating fiction called the “Ascents of James,” which is also the source of the venomous 
calumny that Paul was a Gentile who had accepted ciroumcLsion in hopes of marrying 
the High Priest’s daughter, and had only apostatised from Mosaism when his hopes 
wore disappointed.^ 

It is on trash of this kind, at once feeble and virulent, at once baseless and malignant, 
that some have based the belief that there was deadly opposition between Paul and the 
Twelve, and that his work was not fully recognised till the close of the second century. 
The fact, however, is that these Ebionite slanders and forgeries are representative of none 
but an isolated sect. Justin lived in Samaria in the earlier half of the second century, 
and shows no trace of these views. Hegesippus was a Jewish Christian who travelled to 
Rome in the middle of the second century, visiting many Christian Churches ; and 


* Griiti, CcscA d Jsdea, iv. Ill » Marcus, B.C. 132. Just. Mart Aptrf. i. 31 n 72. 

* And puily in Syriac. ’ 

^ ♦ TUe English reader may sec tlicse i»assJtgC8 traiislaled in Baur's FirH Thn» Coituric*, i. pp, 

* Eplphan. Uacrei. xxx. Id. Honan also rofci s to Hjissechta 1, etl. Kirchliclm. 
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Eusebius, who knew liis writings, vouches for his i>erfect orthodoxy.^ Such being the 
case, it is hardly even necessary to pix)ve that the other churches of tho second century 
were in no sense anti-Pauline. It may be true that for a short time there were two 
sections— a Jewish and a Gentile— in the Church of Rome, and even that each section 
had its own bishop, the possible successors re^ectively of the Apostles of the circumcision 
and of the uncircuincision.^ But if so, these two sections were, at the close of the first 
century, united under the gentle and orthodox Clement; and even on the doubtful 
hypothesis that the Clementines had a Roman origin, their indirectness — the cautious, 
subtenanean, timid sort of way in which they attack the great Apostle — is alone a 
decisive proof that the forger could by no means ixly on the genctoX sympathy of 
readers into whose hands his writings fell. And yet on this very attenuated apex is built 
the huge inverted pyramid of inference, which finally declares the Epistle of St. Judo to 
be a specimen of one of the letters, breathing sanguinary hatred and atrocious falsehood, 
which are supposed to have been despatched from J erusalem in the name of the Apostles, 
and in the composition of which, “since James and J ude probably could not speak Greek,” 
they probably employed Greek secretaries Let any one road the Epistle of St. Judo, 
and consider, verse by verse, how it could be possibly applied to St. Paul, and how abso- 
lutely such a theory contradicts every really authentic fact of his relation to tho Apostles, 
as well as the character and bearing of the Apostles themselves, and ho will be able to 
estimate the validity of the criticism which calmly represents as reasonable history this 
darkening fume of inferences from the narrow aperture of a worthless forgery. 


EXCURSUS XIX. (p. 351). 

The Man uf Sin; ok, “Tjie Lawless.” 

“ Ego proiaus quid dixorit (iiteor uic iguorure.'' — S. Auo. 

The various conjectures us to the “ Man of Sin,” and “ that which withholdeth,” may bo 
classed under three heads — (i.) the nearly contemporary, (ii.) tho distantly prophetic, and 
(iii.) the subjectively generaL And in each of these classes the suggested antityi»cd are 
either (a) general and impersonal, or {P) individual and special. 

(i.) The opinion adopted will, of course, depend greatly on the extent to which the 
destruction of Judaism in the overthrow of Jerusalem can be regarded as “a coming of 
the Lord.” Those who, in accordance with most of the definite temporal prophecies of 
Scripture, think that St. Paul must have been alluding to sometliing nearly contemporary 
— something which already loomed on the horizon, and therefore to something which 
would alone have a direct bearing on the lives of contemporary Christians, explain tho 
Apostasy and the Man of Sin to represent, (a) generally, the Pharisees, or Gnosticism, or 


1 It is no disproof of this that he borrows the Ebionitc account of 8t. James ; and his supiK)}ic<l 
coudcninatioii of St. Paul for using the expression “Eye hath not soon," &c., soenis to rest on an 
entire misapprehension (Lightfoot, Gal., p. 311). 

2 Some such fact may lie behind the remark of Tertullian that Clement was ordained bishop by 
jpt. Peter, whereas Irenajus places Linus and Anencletus before him. 

3 Renan, St. Paid, p, 300. “ En quittaiit Antiache les agents du parti hi^rosoloniTte Jnr6rent 
de bouleverscr les fondations de Paul, de d6truire les Eglises, de renverser cc qu’il avail ddill6 nvee 
tant de labeurs. II soluble quA cette occasion de nouvellcs lettres farent oxpodi^s do Jdrusalom, 
au noin des apdtres. II sc pent m6me qu'un exemplaire de ccs lettres halneuses nous ait 6t6 coDserv6 
dans 1 Epitre de Jude, fr6re de Jacques, et comrac lui * fr6ro du Seigneur,’ qul fait partie du canon," 

The apparent array of autliorities quoted in support of such inferences has no real bearing on 
them, and upon examination dwindles into the narrow Hniite indi^aited below. Nor diws M. Renan 
Adduce a single proof, or anything remotely resembling a 
the Epistle of Jude imply the doctrine of St. Paul (id. 

KiTh^lfJuie 0)i8 contrasted with the impertinence of 
utterly wild e'^ndnKions into which he lias exaggerated the 
flee furthsr the Ei* irsus on iSP John and St. Paul, 


proof, that by nopv^Ca tlie Apocalypse and 
p. 800), or that the relative moderation of 
St. Paul (!), or, in fact, any otlier of the 
perverted Ingctnulty of Tubingen Uieoristl* 
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the growth of heresy ; or {fi) individually, Nero, or some Roman Emperor, Simon Magna, 
or Simon the son of Gioras ; and they see “ the check ” generally in the Roman Emperor, 
or the Jewish Ijaw, or spiritual gifts, ^ or the time appointed by God or individually in 
some Emperor ( e.g., 01audius=3(iui claudit=o itaT€x«i)»* or James the Just,^ or— in St, 
Paul himself i 

(ii.) Those who have taken the dUtantly propivetical view of the passage explain the 
Apostasy of the Man of Sin to be, («) generally, the Papacy, or the Reformation, or 
Rationalism, or something as yet undeveloped ; or (^) individually, Mahomet, or Luther, 
or Napoleon, or some future i>ersonal Antichrist ; while they see “ the check ” either, as 
above, in the Roman Empire, or in the German Empire, or, more generally still, in the 
fabric of human polity. 

(iii.) Finally, those who take an entiiely broad and subjective % iew of the passage, see 
in it only a vague forecast of that which finds its fulfilment in all Christian, and, indeed, 
in all secular, history, of the counter working of two opposing forces, good and evil, 
Christ and Antichrist, the Jelscr t^bh and the JeUer-ka rdj a lawless violence and a 
restraining power. 

Now, of all these interpretations one alone can be regarded as reasonably certain-^ 
namely, that which views “the check” as the Roman Empire,^ and “ the checker” as 
the Roman Emperor. This may be regarded as fairly established, and has received the 
widest acceptance, first, because it fulfils the conditions of being something present and 
intelligible ; secondly, because we see an obvious reason why it should have been only 
hinted at, since to express it would have been a positive danger both to the writer and 
the community ; ® and, thirdly, because, as Bishop Wordsworth has pointed out, the 
Epistle was from the first publicly read, and the Thessalonians must have attached a 
meaning to it, and that meaning has been handed down to us traditionally from the 
earliest times. 7 Whatever may have been the wild vagaries of theological rancour, 
expressing itself in the form of Biblical commentary, the early Fathers, at least, were 
almost unanimous in regarding “the restraming power” as being the Roman Empire,* 
and the “restrainer” as being some Roman Emperor.^ And it seems obvious that one 
main feature in the blasphemous self -exaltation and opposition to God which is to be a 
mark of the Man of Sin is suggested by the insane and sacrilegious enormities of Caligula 
(A.D. 40) thirteen years earlier, as well as by the persecutions of Autiochus £p4>haiies. 
Other traits may have been suggested by the pretensions and sorceries of Simon Magua 


* Chrysostom, • Theoiloret (6 tov B(ov o^). 

* Hitzig— very precariously. ♦ Wicseler, Chron. 2t>S~273. 

* “ Quis nisi Ronmiius stiitns?” (Tert. De Resurr. Cam 24). ’‘Clausalara saeculi acerhitates 

horreudas comininentcm Romani iuiiwrii coiiimoatu scimus ratanlari " (id, Apol. 32> This was all 
the more natural, because the Roman Einjure was rcj^rded as the Fourth Kingdom of Daniel. Prof. 
Jowett objects (1) that he could not have ex]^cted it to be so soon swept away ; and (2) that it is 
not in pari maUrid, But for ( 1 ) 1 Thosa. i, 10 ; v. 4 ; 1 Cor. xvl, 22, &c. ; and (2) St. Paul daily saw 

the hearing of the Empire on the spread and i>ositioii of Christianity. 

* St. Paul had already found this by experience, even though his conversation with the Thessalo* 
nians had been comparatively private. Bui when the Chtirch grew, and heathens dropped not nu- 
froq ueiitly into its meetings, it would have been [ most compromising to them to gi>eak of the 
dostniction of the Roman Empire conteinplatod as a near event. 

7 The Raitbis held a similar view. One of them said, “ The Messiali will not come till the world 
hm hetxmu all white with Irprosy (Ijov. xlii. 13) by the Roman Empire embracing Christianity.** 
tianluuirin^ f. 07, 1 ; Sotch, f. 40, 2 ; (Amstent ed.). 

* So Tert, IkBcgurr. Carnis, 24 ; Iren, v, 25, 2d ; Aug. De Civ. Dei, xx. 19 ; Jcr. Qu xi. ad Algos; 
Lact vii. \\ &o. 

® Claudius was EmiKjror when the Epistle was written, early in A.D. 54. Whether there is any 
si! union to his nnino in (he word raWx*** ^ preivared to say, Keni l)clioves that Nero is 

intended by “the Lawless." andAhereforo (seeing that the first five years of Nero i^*erc that “goldrn 
nuinqucunlum," which Homan writers so highly praise) uonclndes that the Epistle is si>urions. 
Rev. xvii. 10, 11, refers to a later time, and possibly to the strangely prevalent notion tliat Nero Wfis 
not really dead, but would in duo time re*appear. The expressions used are e\idontlv coleurvd by 
tiie picture of Antioehus Epiphanes lu Dan, xi He is called “ a man of sin " (driia aftoprw^) im 
1 Msec, ii. 48, <12. 
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anti similar widcly-accretli ted imi>ostors. Nero became to the ChrUlian Church some 
years afterwards the very impersonation of their ideal Antichrist. 

But to form any conception as to St. Paul’s meaning, besides being guided by his 
belief of the probable nearness of the Advent, and by the necessity that what lie said 
should have some meaning and value toliis hearers, we must consider (a) the views of the 
j^e ; (^) the symbols he uses ; and (y) his own subsequent language when he alludes to 
any similar topic. 

Turning, then, to these, we find that (a) St. Paul was fully aware that, in the then 
jiresent dispensation, the triumph of Christ was not to bo final or complete. Ho may 
well have heard of Christ’s solemn question, ** Nevertheless, when the Son of Man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the earth? Even thus early in his career his prescient 
eye may have observed the traces of that Judaic and Antichristian faction which was 
to undo so much of his work, and embitter so many years of his life, and to whom ho 
applies the sternest language. Already he may have noticed the germs of the various 
forms of Gnosticism, of which, in his Epistle to Timothy, he describes the “ devilish 
doctrines ” in language which recalls some of his expressions in this place.*- And the 
views of the early Christians, as expressed by other Ai^ostles, were all founded on warn- 
ings which Christ had uttered, and all pointed in the 8:vme direction.^ That St. Paul 
should have thrown his forebodings into the concrete was natural to one so familiar with 
Old Testament prophecy,^ so given to jiersonification, and so trained to the expectation 
of a Messiah who should be the personal victor over all iniquity in the person of the 
Arch-foe, the RashA, the ^Vntichrist. That this personification should also in i>art have 
taken its colour from the monstrous wickedness and blasphemous follies of emperors like 
Tiberius and Caligula, was exactly what we should have expected ; and, indeed, the 
hopes and fears of the Jews had acted on the world of heathendom, which in its turn 
reacted uiwn them. It is a most interesting confirmation of this fact that the Jews gave 
to Antichrist the name of Armillm Tlius, in the Targum of Jonathan on Isa, 

xi. 4, we find, “With the breath of His lips shall He destroy the wicked Armillus ; ** and 
in the Jerusalem Targum on Numb. xi. 20, and Deut. xxxiv. 2, we are told of Armalgus 
the Impious. This seems to be an allusion to the bracelets {armilUe) which, with utter 
defiance of all public dignity, were worn in public by Caligula.® We see, then, what 
St. Paul’s anticipations at this moment were. Ho thought that ere long the Roman 
Empire, so far at any rate as it was represented by the reigning Emi>eror, would be swept 
away; that thereupon the existing tendencies of ini<iuity and njjostasy, whether in 
Judaism or in the Church itself, would be concentrated in the person of one teiriblo 
opponent, and that the destruction of this opponent would be caused by tlie personal 
Advent of the Lord. At this time portents and presages of the most direful character 
were in the air. The hideous secrets of the Imperial Court were darkly whispered among 
the people. There were rumours of monstroxis births, of rains of blood, of unnatunil 
omens.® Though Claudius had been the last to leam the infamous orgies of his wife 
Messalina, and i>erhaps the last to suspect the murderous designs of his wife and nieco 
Agrippina, yet by this time even he was not unaware that his life hung on a thread. Little 
was as yet known of Nero in the provinces, but it might have been anticipated, before 
the illusive promise of the early part of his reign, that the son of such a father and such a 
mother could only turn out to be the monster which his father expected, and which ho 
did ultimately turn out to be. If 8t. Paul anticix>ated that the present condition of the 

1 Luke xviii. 8. 

* 1 Tim. iv. 1-3 (cf. 2 Tim. i. 16 ; iii. l—O ; Col. II. 8, 16-19 ; Acts xx. 29). 

* Luke xviii. 8; 1 Jolm iv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 1, 2; iil. 3; Rev. xlii. and rxmba; and the Epistle of 

Jude. • Ezek. xxxviii. 16, it. 

» Suet. Calig. 52, “ Armillatus In publicum proeessit" (Ilitzig., Ge»ch, Tn. 583). The unulvei-sary 
of his death wa.*j observed ns a festival (Derenbourg, Patent, avh). OUkth, however, ronuet^ 
Armillus with cpTj^eAoo^, or “ Ilomuius ” (Ilainburgcr, 'Palm. Workrb, s. v.), 

® Tac, Ann» xii. 04 ; Suet. Claud. 43 ; Dion Cass. lx. 34, 35. 
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government would pcrbli with Claudius, the reigning Emperor, and that his successor 
would be the Man of Sin, his anticipation was fulfilled. If be further anticipated that 
til is representative of lawless and already working opposition to God and His Christ would 
be destroyed by the second Advent, he was then absolutely right so far as its Judaio 
eleiTicnts were concerned, and so far as the second Advent was foreshadowed by the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; and his anticipations were only mistaken on a point retpccling 
which all knowhdfje was coofcMcdly withheld — only in that ante-dating of the personal 
second Advent which was common to him with all Christians in the first century of 
Christianity. Nor need it be suriirising to any one that he should mingle Jewish and 
heathen elementH in the colours with which he painted the coming Anticlirist. In doing 
tliis lie was in full accord with that which must be the case, and with tbe dim cxi)ecta- 
tions of iiaganism no less than with Rabbinic notions resjiecting the rival of the Messiah.' 
— Further than this wc cannot go ; and since we cannot — since all attempts at nearer 
indication liave failed —since by God’s express and declared Providence we are as far as 
the Thessalonians could have been from any accurate conception as to the times and 
seasons of the coming of Christ —it is clear that we lose no vital truth of the Gospel by 
our inability to fin»l the exact interpretation of on enigma wliich has been liitherto 
insoluble, and of wliich, liad it been necessary for us, the exact exi>lanation would not 
have been withheld. - 

1 It was lint a few years after this time that Bnlbillus, the Ephesian Jew, whn ]>rofe‘yw'd a know- 
ledge of nstndog)-, used the projdiceies of the Ol«l Testament to assuie Nero that he should be King 
at Jerusidfiu. 

> 'i']ie '1 hesAihniians, feiys St. Au;;uslin.', knew what St. Paul meant, we do not “ Nus qoi 
nesciuius quud illi sciebaiit i>crveiiire labore ad id quotl sensit Apostolus cupimus, nec valemus." 
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EXCURSUS XX. —Chief Uncial Manuscripts 


— 

Century 

Arts of the 

AlK> 8 tieB. 

Romans. 

1 Cor. 

2 Ck)r. 

Siuaiticus, at Petera- ') 
burg (Imp. Library) J 

IV. 

All 

All. 

All. 

AU. 

A, Alexaudrinus, at ■> 
British Museum ... j 

V. 

All 

All. 

All. { 

(i.l toiv.l3)> 
(xii, 7 tocnd)i 

B, Vaticaiius, at Rome'! 
O’atican Library) ... j 

IV. 

All. 

All. 

AU.' 

AU. 



(i. 2 to iv. 8 ) 

(V. 35— X. 43) 

(i. 1— ii. 5) 

. (Hi. 21 — ix. 0 ) 



C, Ephraemi, at Paris') 
(Iniperijil Library), a > 
Palimpsest MS. ...) 


(xiii. 1— xvi. 37) 

)(i. 1— vu. IS) 

\ ( 1 . 2 -x. 8 ) 

V. J 

(xx. 10 — xxi. 31) 

)-(ix.7— xlii. S) 


(xxii. 21 — xxiii. 18) 
(xxiv. 15 — xxvl. 19) 

(xiii. 10 — end) 

\ (XV. 40— end) 

J 


V. 

(xxTii. 17-xxvUi. 5) 

J 




r 

(i. 1— viii. 29) 




Di, Bezae.at Cambridge ) 
(Uiiiv. Library) ... f 

VI. j 

I 

(X. 14 — xxi. 2) 
(xxi. 10-16) 
(xxi. IS — xxii. 10) 






L 

(xxii. 20—29) 




Do, Clnromontanus, ■> 

IPaiis (Imp. Lib.) ... ) 

VI. 


(L 7-ciid) 

AU. 

AU. 

Laudianus, Oxford) 

VI. { 

(i. 1-xxvi. 29) 

) 



(Bodleiau) S 

Ej, Sangermanensis,") 

(xxriii. 26 — cud) 

1 




Petersburg (Imperial ( 






Lib.). A transcript ( 
of D^, mutilated ...J 

A. 


r 

(i. 1— iii. S) 


F 2 , Augiensis, Trinity') 
College, Cambridge... J 

IX. 

(iri.lQ— toend)-|^ 

; (iii. 10— vi. 7) ' 
1 (vi. 10 — end) j 

j AU. 

F,, Coislini.mus, Paris 

VII. 


Some fragments of the Epistlc.s found in 

Go, Angelicus, Rome "I | 
(August. Monks) 


(viii. 10 — end) 

, Same as L 2 . See 

1 below. 

1 Tlie Epistles 0 / St. Paul in 
f known as Lo. 

this MS. are 

G 3 , Boernerianus, Dres- ■) 

IX. 


(i. 1 — onward) 

This is a sister MS. to Fi, 

den (Royal Librarj) ) j 
Ho, Mutincnsi.s, Mo-') 

(v. 28 -ix. 39) 





dena (Grand Ducal [■ 

IX. { 

1 (x. 19— xiii. 36) 

\ 



Library) ) 

H 3 ,Coislinianus(twelve') 

; (xiv, 3 — xxvil. 4) 


f (x. 23- 29) 
t <xl. 9-17) 



leaves at Paris, two > 
leaves at Peters! mrg)J 

VI. 



1 

I, Fragmenta, Palirnp-') j 


( (ii. 6-17) 
(xxvi. 7—18) 1 
( (xxviii. 8—17) 




se.staTi.schendorfiaria, / < 
They arc seven frag- ( 

, inents, at Petersburg J 

V.- VII. 

} 

(XV.53-XVI. b> 


Ko, Mosquensis, at> 
Moscow 3 

IX. 

i 

1 

(i. 1 -x. 18) { 

(i. 13— viii. 7) 
(viii. 12 — end) 

} All. 

L 2 , Angelicus, Rome.') 

IX. { 

(viii, 10 — end) 

} All. 

AU. 

AU. 

! 5 ainc a.s Gg 3 

Mo, Rulxir. Fragments') 

See G 2 above. 

(i. 1—15) ) 



(xv. 52— end) ( 

at Hamburg and at f 
British Museum ...) 

X. 



(x.'ia— xil. 0 )i 


P, PorphyrianuH. Pub-*) 




(i. 1-xli. 23) 


lished by Tisclicn- [ 



c 

]• AIL 

dorf. Monumenta V 

IX 

(ii. 14— end) 

«.... ^<xiii.6-xiv.23) 

sacra Inedita. (Sec 
Alfoid, voL 2.) ...j 



(xlv. 39 — end) 

) 



Thl« Table Ij-ij* kindly been drawn up for 

[The general reader ahould notice (1.) that D and E mcwm different MSS. for the Acta and for the 

(III.) that F (AiigicnMi«) Is In most Insbmccf 
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Gal. 

Eph. 

Pliilil.. 

Col us. 

1 Tbess. 


1 Tim. 

Jf Tim. 

TiLtis, 

rhlb-m. 

All. 

All. 

All 

All 

All 

All 

All. 

All. 

All 

All 

All. 

All, 

All 

All 

All 

All. 

AU. 

All 

All. 

AJl 

All. 

AU. 

All. 

All. 

All 

All 





1 1 

21 -end) (in 18-iv. 17)(i. 22-iii.5) 

(i. 2~en<l) 

(i. 2-ii. 91 


(ill. 9-v. 20)(i. 3— end) 

* 

(i. 4— end) 

i 

(3toend) 

All. 

All. 

All 

All ■ 

1 

1 

All 

i 

All 

1 

All. 

All. 



i 

All 

AU. 

All. 



AH, 

All [ 

1 

1 

i 

(i. 1-n.l)) 

(ii. S^nd) S 

! 

All. 

All. 

Ail 

, Ail 

(1-21) 


luarginal notes to tlio groat Scptuagint Octateuch known as Cod. Coi-aliniaiius I. 


supplying tbe commencement of Romans, not other dcflcicncles. It is considerably mutilated. 



me Ijy the Rev. J. 8, Nortlicoto. 

F.iJlstloa : 01.) that E ^ngermanensla) is a copy of tUo thinl corrector of D (Claromontnnus) ; 
almost identical with Q (Boemorlanus).] 
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EXCURSUS XXI. (p. 898). 

Theology and Antinomies of St. Paul. 

I HAVE treated so fully of the main outlines of St. Paul’s theology in the sketch of the 
Epistle to the Romans that I need not here enter upon it, but it may be convenient to 
the reader to see at one glance two of his own most pregnant summaries of it. Those 
are Rom. iii. 21 — 2G ; Tit. iii. 3 — 7, for further explanation of which I must refer to 
pp. 472, seg.f 663. 

Rom. iii. 21 — 20 : “But now apart from Law, Cknl’s righteousness has been mani- 
fested, being witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets — even Grod’s righteousness (I say) 
by means of faitli in Jesus Christ unto all and upon all believers ; for there is no 
difference. For all sinned and are falling short of the glory of God, being made righteous 
freely by His grace, by the means of the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, whom God 
set forth as “ a propitiary ” by means of faith in His blood for the manifestation of His 
righteousness, because of the praetermission of past sins by the long-suffering of God — 
with a view (I say) to the manifestation of His righteousness in the present season, so 
that He may be righteous and the giver of righteousness to him who is of faith in 
Jesus.” 

Tit. iii. 3 — 7 : “ For we were once ourselves also foolish, disobedient, wandering 
slaves to various lusts and pleasures, liring in malice and envy, hateful, hating one 
another. But when the kindness and the love to man of our Saviour God appeared, not 
by w'orks of righteousness which we did, but according to His mercy Ho saved us by 
means of the laver of regeneration and renewal of the Holy Ghost, which He poured 
forth upon us richly by means of Jesus Christ our Saviour, that being justified by His 
grace we should become heirs of eternal life according to hope.” 

By “antinomies” I mean the apparent contradictoriness to human reason of divine 
facts. Such antinomies must arise when Reason seeks to know something of the absolute, 
stepping beyond the limits of experience. 

Among the apparent antinomies left without any attempt— because there is no 
possibility — of their reconciliation to our finite reason in the writings of St. Paul, are — 

1. Predestination Rom. ix. (as explaining the rejection of Israel 

(Absolute deiJcndence). from the objective and theological i>oint 

of view). 

Free Will Rom. ix. 30 — x. 21 (as explaining the rejection 

(Moral sell-detennination). of Israel from the moral and anthropolo- 

gical point of view). 

2. Sin through Adam’s fall ; Rom. v, 12—21. 

Sin as inherent in the flesh ; 1 Cor. xv. 50, seq. 

3. Christ judging all Christians at His Advent; Rom. ii. 10; xiv. 10; 1 Cor. iii. 

13 ; 2 Cor. v. 10. 

God finally judging all mm through Christ ; 1 Cor. iv. 5 (xv. 24, 25). 

4. Recompense for all according to works ; Rom. ii 6 — 10 ; 2 Cor. v, 10, 

Free forgiveness of the redeemed ; Rom. iv. 4 ; ix. 11 ; xi. 6. 

5. Universal Restoration and Blessedness; Rom. viii 19—23 ; xi. 30—36. 

A twofold end ; Rom. ii 5—12. “The perishing ;” 2 Cor. ii. 15, Ac. 

6. Necessity of human effort ; 1 Cor. lx. 24. “ So run that ye may obtain.” 

Ineffectualness of human effort ; Rom. ix. 16, “ It is not of him that willeth, 

nor of him that runneth.” 

The two are brought together in Phil, ii 12, 1.3, “ Work out your own salvation 

. . . For it-ij! God which workoth in you.” 

to these others might perhaps be added, but none of them causes, or need cause, any 
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trouble to the Christian. On the one hand, wo know that omnia exeunt in mysterium, 
and that wo cannot think for five minutes on any subject connected with the spiritual 
life without reaching a point at which the wings of the soul beat in vain as against a wall 
of adamant. On the other hand, we must bear in mind that Paul almost created th i 
language of Christian theology ; that he often enshrines in a single word a whole world 
of ideas ; and that he always refuses to pursue the great saring truths of religion into 
mere speculative extremes. If wo cannot live as yet in the realms of i>erfect and 
universal light, wc have at any rate a lamp which tlirows a circle of radiance around our 
daily steps, 

** IjiUid thou me on. I do not ask b’) see 
Thu distant scene ; one sti*p enough for me.’* 


EXCURSUS XXn. (p. 500 ). 

Distinctive Words, Kk\ note.s, and Chajiacti^istics of the Epistles. 

It may perhaps serve to call attention to the individuality of tlie Epistles if I endeavour 
to i»oint out how some of them may bo roughly characterised by leading words or 
conceptions. 

I. — Ttie Eschatn^logical Group. 

1 Tiiessalontans. — Tliis Epistle is marked by the extreme sweetness of its tone. 

Its key note i.s Hope. Its leading words, tropovWa, Its main theme is Consolation 

fpom the near lioi>e of the Second Advent, iv. 17, 18, apirarn<f^oftt0a, k. r. a. 

frapaxaAc47« aAArjAovs tV Toi? Adyot? TOVTOtc.l 

2 THES.SALONIANS.—The key-note is ii. 1, 2, ^»} Taxew? croAev^rai . , . oTi irtimyctv if 
rifitpa Tov KvpCov. Peculiar doctrinal section on the Man of Sin. 

//. — Tfie Anti-Judaic Group, 

1 CorinthijVNS. — Love and unity amid divergent opinions. Little details decided by 
great principles. Life in the world but not of it. 

2 Corinthians. —Tlie A|>ostle’s Apologia pro intd sud. The leading words of i — vi. 
‘‘tribulation ” and “consolation.” In viii. — end, the leading conceidion “boasting not 
on merits but in infirmities.” 

Galatians. — The Apostle’s indeimidont authority. Christian liberty from the yoke 

of the Law. Circumcision nothing, and uucircumcision nothing, but 

Romans. — The Universality of sin, and the Universality of grace a leading word). 
Justification by faith. Tliis Epistle is the sum of St. Paul’s theology, and Kom. i 16, 17 
is the sum of the Epistle. 

III.— The Ckristological or Anti-Gnostic Group. 

Philippians. — J oy in sorrow, ‘‘Sununa Epistohe, gaudeo, gaudetc ” (Bengcl). 

CoLOSSiANS. —Christ all in alL The Pleroma. LeaiUng conception, ii 6, ahi 
irtpifrarctre. “Hie epistoloe soopus est” (Bengel). 

Pui LEMON. — Can a Christian master treat a brother as a slave ? Leading conception, 

12, vpotrkafiov uvr6y. 

Ephesians.— C hrist in His Ohoroh* The Epistle of the Ascension. The leading 
words are r 

^ *‘ Hal>ot haeo epistoU m<«ram quondam duleedlnem, quae lectori duldbtia aff^ctibos non 
Assueto raiuus sapit quam ceUrae saveritate quadain palatum stringentes ** (Bengeiv ** Im Qanaec 
ist es oin Trust brief’* (Uausratb, p. 290^ 
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lV,—Tht PastoixU Cfroup, 


1 Tdiothy 
Thus 


Manuals af the Christian pastoris dealing with the faithful and with 
false teachers. Leading conceptions, sobriety of conduct, soundness of 
faith. 


2 Timotht.— Last words. Be brave and faithful, as I have tried to be. Come 
quickly, come before winter; corac before I die. iv. 0, yap (rWvfiofiai. 


EXCURSUS XXIII. (p. 628). 

Letter op Pliny to Sabinianus ox behalf op ax offending Freedman. 

C. Pliuius Sabiniano suo S. 

“Idbertus tuus, cui succensere te dixeras, venit ad me advolutusque pedibus meii 
tanquam tuis haesit. Flevit multum, multum rogavit, multum etiam tacuit, in summa 
fecit mihi fidem paenitentiae. Vere credo emendatum, quia deliquisse se sen tit. 
Irasceris, scio, et irasceris merito, id quoque scio : sed tunc praecipua mansuetudinus 
laus, cum irae caussa iustissima est. Amasti hominem et, spero, amabis : interim suflficit 
ut exorari te sinas. Licebit rursus irasci, si meruerit, quod exoratus excusatius facies. 
Remitte aliquid adulescentiae ipsius, remitte lacrimis, remitte indulgentiae tuae : ne 
torseris ilium, ne torseris etiam te. Torqueris enim, cum tarn lenis irasceris. Vereor ne 
videar non rogare, sed cogere, si precibus eius meas iunxero. Jungam tamen tan to 
plenius et effusius, quanto ipsum acrius severiusque corripui, districte minatus numquam 
me imstea rogaturum. Hoc illi, quem terreri oportebat ; tibi non idem. Nam fortasse 
iterum rogabo, impetrabo iterum : sit modo tale ut rogare me, ut praestare te deceat. 
Vale ! ” 

Translation. 

‘*C. Plinius to his Sabinianus, greeting : — 

“Your freedman, with whom, as you had told me, you were vexed, came to me, and, 
flinging himself at my feet, clung to them as though they had been yours. He wept 
much, entreated much, yet at the same time left much unsaid, and, in short, convinced 
me that he was sincerely sorry. I believe that he is really reformed, because he is 
conscious of his delinquency. You are angry, I know; justly angry, that too I know; 
but gentleness is most praiseworthy exactly where anger is most justifiable. You loved 
the poor fellow, and I hope will love him again ; meanwhile, it is enough to yield to 
intercession. Should he ever deserve it you may be angry again, and all the more 
excusably by yielding now. Make some allowance for his youth, for his tears, for your 
own kindly disposition. Do not torture him, lest you torture yourself as well, for it is a 
torture to you when one of your kindly nature is angry. I fear you will think that I am 
not asking but forcing you if I join my prayers to his ; I will, however, do so, and all the 
more fully and unreservedly in proportion to the sharpness and severity with which I » 
took him to task, sternly threatening that I would never say a word for him again. 
That I said to him because he needed to be well frightened ; but I do not say it to you, 
for perhaps I shall say a word for him again, and again gain my point ; provided only 
my request be such as it becomes me to ask and you to grant. Farewell I ** 


EXCURSUS XXIV. (pp. 175, 666). 

The Hebods in the Acts. 

/f there be sufficient ground for the plausible conjecture which identifies Agrippa I. and 
Cypros with the king and queen who figure in the two following anecdotes of the Talmud^ 
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we shall see that the part he hod to play was not always an ea«> one, and even led to 
serious complications. 

I The Talmud relates that on one occasion, at a festival, a luard was found in the 
royal kitchen. , It appeared to be dead, and if so tho whole banquet would have become 
ceremonially unclean. Tlie king referred the question to the queen, and the queen to 
Rabban Gamaliel. Ho asked whether it had been found in a warm or a cold place. In a 
warm place,” they said. “Then pour cold water over it.” They did so. The lizard 
revived, and the banquet was pronounced clean. So that, the writer complacently adds, 
the fortune of the entire festival depended ultimately on Babban GamalieL' 

ii. The other story is more serious. It appears that at a certain Passover the king 
and queen were informed by their attendants that two kinds of victims— a lamb and a 
kid —either of which was legal— had been killed for them, and they were in doubt as to 
which of the two was to be regarded as preferable. The king, who considered that the 
kid was preferable, and was less devoted to the Pharisees than his wife, sent to ask the 
high priest Issacliar of Kephar-Barchai, thinking that since he daUy sacrificed victims, 
he would be sure to know. Issachar, who was of the same haughty, violent, luxurious 
temperament as all the numerous Sadducean high priests of the day, made a most coiw 
temptuous gesture in the king’s face, and said that, if the kid was preferable, the lamb 
would not have been ordained for use in the daily sacrifice. Indignant at his rudeness, 
the king ordered his right hand to be cut off. Issachar, however, bribed the executioner 
and got him to cut off the left hand. The king, on discovering the fraud, had the right 
hand cut off also.* It is thus that the story runs in the Pcsackint^ and further on it is 
said that when the doubt arose the king sent to the queen, and the queen to the Rabban 
Gamaliel, who gave the perfectly sensible answer that as either victim was legal, and as 
the king and queen liad been perfectly indifferent in giving the order for the Paschal 
victims to be slain, they could eat of the one which had been first killed.^ 

As this story was not very creditable to Agrippa I., we find a sufficient reason for the 
silence of Josephus in passing over the name of Issachar in his notices of the High 
Priests.^ His was not a name which could have sounded very agreeable in the ears of 
Agrippa H. Tlie elder Agrippa seems to have been tempted in this instance into a 
violence which was not unnatural in one who had lived in the court of Tiberius, but 
which was a rude interruption of his plan of pleasing the priestly party, while Cyproa 
took the Pharisees under her special patronage. Issachar seems to have come between 
Theopliilus, son of Hanan, and Simon, son of Kanthera the Boethusian.^ ^Vllateve^ may 
liave been the tendencies of Cypros, and liis own proclivities, it was important to 
Agrippa that he should retain the support of the sacerdotal aristocrats ; and they were 
well pleased to enjoy, in rapid succession, and as the appanage of half-a-dozen families, 
the burdensome dignity of Aaron’s successor. 

The Pharisees, on the other hand, recounted with pleasure the fact that no sooner 
had Agrippa arrived at Jerusalem than he caused to be suspended on the ooliunns of the 
oulam, or Temple portico, the chain of massive gold which he had received from Gains as 
an indemnification for his captivity ; ^ that he was most munificent in his presents to 
the nation ; that he was a daily attendant at the Temple saorifioe ; that he had called 
the attention of the Legate Petronius to the decrees of Claudius in favour of Jewish 
privileges, and had thereby procured the reprimand and punishment of the inhabitants 


» Pesachtm^ t. 88, 2. 

* Pemohim, t. 57, 1. fn Ker{46th, I 28, 2, Jt is told with some variations, and the king is called 
Janiucus. It is, however, a fkahlon of the Talmud to give this name to Asmonsaan kings (Dervn- 
bouTK, p. 211). May this wild story have been suggested by the indignation of the Jews against the 
Ant High Pneat who wore glovea to prevent hts hands from being aouedf 

• Id. 88 h. When I waa present at the Samaritan paasover on the summit of Mount Qeiizim, 

•lx lambs and one kid were aacrifioed. * Antt. xx. 10, ( 1. 

» Herod the Great had married a daughter of Boethus. 

» JdUUidth, iU. 7. Josephua fAnff. xix. 6, § 1) says that it was hung •• over the treasmy.^ 
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of Dor, ' who had ins^Jted the Jews by erecting in their synagogue a statue of the 
emperor. They had also told with applause that he carried his basket of first-fruits to 
the Temple like any ordinary Israelite ; ^ and that although every one had to give way in 
the streets to the Idng and his suite, yet Agrippa always yielded the right of road to a 
marriage or funeral procession.^ There were two stories on which they dwelt with 
peculiar pleasure. One was that on a single day— i^crhaps that of his arrival at 
Jerusalem — he ofiFered a thousand holocausts, and that when they had boon offered, a 
poor man came with two pigeons. The priest refused this sacrifice, on the pretext that 
on that day he had been bidden to offer none but royal victims ; but he yielded to the 
poor man’s earnest solicitation on being told that the pigeons were brought in fulfilment 
of a vow that he would daily offer half the produce of his day’s work ; and Agrippa 
warmly approved of this disobedience of his orders."* On another occasion, at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, he received from the hands of the High Priest tire roll of the Law, and 
without seating himself, read tlie Lesson for the day, which was Deuteronomy xvii. 
14 — 20. ^Vhen he came to the words, Thou mayest not set a stranger over thee which 
fs not thy brother,” the thought of his own Iduma>an origin flashed across his mind, and 
he burst into tears. But the cry arose on all sides, “ Fetir not, Agrippa ; thou art our 
brother, thou art our brother. ” ® 

There were other tendencies which would wun for Agripi)a the appioval of the peojde 
no leas than that of the Pharisees. Such, for instance, were his early abolition of a 
house-tax in Jerusalem, which had been felt to be particularly burdemsome ; and his 
construction of a new quarter of the Holy City, wdiich was called Bezetha.® The Kabbis, 
indeed, refused to accord to the new district the sanctity of the old, because it had nob 
been inaugurated by the presence of a king, a prophet, the Urim and Thummim, a 
Sanhedrin of seventy-one, two processions, and a choir. 7 It is far from improbable that 
this addition to Jerusalem was mainly intended to strengthen its naturnl defences, and 
that Agrippa had formed the secret intention of making himself independent of Borne. 
If so, his plans were thwarted by the watchful jealousy of Vibius Marsus,® who had 
succeeded Petronius as Praefect of Syria. He wrote and informed the Emperor of the 
suspicious proceedings of Agrippa, and an Imperial rescript commanded the suspension 
of these building operations. Petronius had been on terms of intimacy with Agrippa, 
but Marsus distrusted and bitterly offended him.^ After the completion of the magni- 
ficent theatre, and other buildings which he had presented to Berytus, he was visited by 
a number of neighbouring princes— An tiochus, King of Commageno, Sampsigeramus of 
Emesa, Cotys of Lessor Armenia, Polemo of Pontus, and bis brother Herod, King of 
Chalcis. It is probable that these royal visits were not of a purely complimentary 
character, but may have been the nucleus of a plot against the Koman power. If so, 
their machinations were scattered to the winds by the contemptuous energy of the 
Praefect, who felt a truly Roman indifference for the gilded impotence of these 
Oriental vassals. As the gathering took place at Tiberias, ho went thither, and Agrij)pa, 


* Jos. Antt. xix. C, § 3. » Jiikknrim, lii. 4; Dereiil>ourg, p. 217. 

2 Bab. Kethubhdth, f. 17, 1; Hunk, Palest, p. 571, * Vayyikm-rahhn, 111. 

* Sota,t 41, 1, 2. But, as Oersnbourg points out, there were not wanting some stem Rabbis 
wlio unliesitatingly condeiuiied UUs “flattery of the kiiig.” (See, too, Jost, Gcsch. d. Jmlenlhums, 
420. It ia not certain that the anecdote may not refer to Agrippa II.) In continuation of the story 
about Babha Ben Bata's advice to Herod the Great to rebuild tne Temple, the Talmud odds that tlie 
Romans were by no means willing, but tliat the task Wiis half done Ijcfore the return f»f the 
messenger, who had been purposely told to 8|H;iid three years In his mission. Among other IbingH 
the Roinans said, “ If thou hast succeeded by violence at home, we have Uio genealogy here. Thou 
art n^her a king, nor the son of a hut a liberated slave " (Babha Bathra. t 3, 2). 

« Josephus (R. J. V. 4 , § 2) says mat this word means “New City”; but elsewhere (duff. xlL 
W. § 2; 11, §l)he writes it mth-Zitho, or “House of Olive-trees.” In the Syriac version of Acts 1. 

is rendered Blth-Zitho; and in B. J. it 19, f 4, Josephus seems to draw a 
distinmon oetween Bezetha and the New City (Mutik, Palest., p. 45). Dcrenbourg, however, holds 
that Bezetha is a transliteration of the Chaldaic Beth liadta, and that Josephus is iVVt (Palesi,, 
“ 218). ^ , „ „ . ^ T Jer, Sanhedr, 1. 3 ; Jos. B, J. v. 4, f 9. ’ 

* Jns. B. J. ii. 11, 1 6. > Jos. Anlt. xix. 7, { 2. 
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in vvliaso diariiclcr, as in tliafc of all his family, there was a Urge vein of ostentation,* 
went seven farlongs out of the city to meet him, with the live other kings in his chariot. 
Marsus did not like the look of this combination, and sent his servants to the kings with 
the cool order tliat tliey were all to make the best of their way at once to their respective 
homes. It Wiis in consct[ucnco of this deliberate insult that, after the death of Agrippa, 
Claudius, in respect to his memory, and in conHc<iuence of a request which he had 
received from him, displaced Marsus, and sent C. Cassius Longiiius in his place.* 

.Vr.IllPrA AND BeUENICK. 

NotaKjMik of true patriotism seems ever to liave ])ccn kindled in the breast of 
Agripim II. lie was us complete a renegade as his friend Joscphits,-* but witliout his 
versatility and genivLS. He had i>assed all his early years in the poisoned atmosphere of 
Kueli courts as those of Gains and Claudius, and was now on excellent terms with Nero. 
The mere fact that he should have been a favourite with the Messallinas, and AgTii>- 
pinas, and Pojipaeas, of a palace rife with the basest intrigues, is sufficient to condemn 
liim. His appointments to the High -priesthood were as bad as those of his j)redeces8ors, 
and he incurred the disj>leasurc of the Jew's by the arbitrary rapidity of the constant 
changes wdiicli he made. Almost the only 8i>ecLfic event which marked his period of 
royalty was a dispute about a >’iew from a window. In a thoroughly unpatriotic and 
irreverent spirit he had built a banquet-hall in Herod’s palace at Jerusalem, which 
overlooked the Temple courts. It was designed to serve the double purpose of gratifying 
the indolent curiosity of his guests as they lay at table, by giving them the 8i)ectacle of 
the Temple worship in its most sacred details, and also of maintaining a certain 
espionage over the movements of the worshippers, wliich would at any moment enable 
him to give notice to the Boman soldiers if he wished them to interfere. Indignant at 
this instance of contemptible curiosity and contemptible treachery, the Jews built up a 
counter wall to exclude his view. Agrippa, powerless to do anything himself, invoked 
the aid of the Procurator. The wall of the Jews excluded not only the view of Agrippa, 
but also that of the commandant in the tower of Antonia, and Festus ordered them to 
pull it do^n, Tlie Jews resisted this demand with their usual determined fury, and 
Festus so far gave way that he allowed them to send an embassy to Borne to aw;ut the 
decision of the Ctesar. The Jews sent Ishmael Ben Phabi the high priest, Helkias the 
trejisurer, and otlicr distinguished ambassadors, and astutely gaining the ear of Popi^ea 
— who is believed to have been a proselyte, but if so, was a proselyte of whom the Jews 
ought to have been heartily ashamed — obtained a decision in their favour. Women like 
Popinea, pantomimists like Aliturus — such wore in these days the defenders of the Temple 
for the Jews against their hybrid kings I Wo hear little moi'e of Agrippa II. till the 
breaking out of the war wliich endetl in the destruction of Jerusalem. As might have 
been expected, he, like Josephus, like Tiberius Alexander, and other eminent renegades, 
was found in the lunks of the Roman invaders, waging war on the Holy City. He 
probably saw the Temple sink amid its oonsuniing fires. Like Josephus ho may have 
watched from a Roman window the gorgeous procession in which the victor [xuaded the 
sacrctl spoils of the Temple, while the wretched captives of his counti^meu — 

“ Sw«qUMl. slow-p«dng, by the car’s tall sule. 

The Stoic tyiuiit’s philosophic lu ide.” 

After that ho fell into morited obscurity, and ended a frivolous life by a dishonoured 
old age» 

* Thus on a coin, engraved by Akorman, Sumhm. llliistr., he is called ^a<riA«0t 

* Jos. A lift. xlx. 8, § 1. 

* For instance, lic changed the name of Caesarea Fliilippi to Ncroaias ; stripped Jiidjca to 
ornament Berytus ; and even stooixnl to take the surname Murcus, which ii IbUnd on one cX 2iia 
coins (Jos. Antt xx. 0, § 4 ; Kckhol, Doct. Aiutfi. Pit. lib 4\'3). 

V Y 
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Sach was the prince who came to salute Festus, and he was accompanied by his si&tcr, 
who was unhappily notorious even among the too notorious ladies of rank in that evi] 
time. Berenice was the Lucrezia Borgia of the Herodian family. She was beautiful, 
like all the princesses of her house. Before the age of sixteen she had been married to 
her uncle Herod of Chalcis, and being left a widow before she was twenty, went to live 
in Romo with her equally youthful brother. Her beauty, her rank, the splendour of her 
jewels, the interest and curiosity attaching to her race and her house, made her a promi- 
nent figure in the society of the capital ; and a diamond, however lustrous and valuable, 
was enhanced in price if it was known that it had once sparkled on the finger of Berenice, 
and had been a present to her from her brother.* The relations between the two gave 
rise to the darkest rumours, which gained credence, because there was nothing to 
contradict them in the bearing or character of the defamed persons. So rife indeed did 
these stories become, that Berenice looked out for a new marriage. She contracted an 
alliance with Polemo II., King of Cilicia, insisting, however, that he should save her from 
any violation of the Jewish law by submitting to the rite of circumcision. 2 Circumcision, 
not conversion, was all that she required. So true is the charge brought alike by St. 
Paul in his Epistles, and by the widters of the Talmud, that the reason why the Jews 
insisted upon circumcision was only that they might have whereof to glory in the flesh. ^ 
The lowering of the Gentile fasces in token of external respect was all that they cared 
for, and when that -was done, the Ger might go his own vile way— not improbably to 
Gehenna. ^ Circumcision to them was greater than all affirmative precepts, and was 
therefore exalted above love to God or love to our neighbour.^ No doubt it cost Polemo 
something to accept concision, in order to satisfy the orthodox scrupulosity of an 
abandoned Jewess; but her wealth was an inducement too powerful to resist. It was 
hardly likely that such a marriage could last. It was broken off very rapidly by the 
elopement of Berenice^ after which Polemo immediately repudiated every shadow and 
semblance of allegiance to the Jewish religion, and Berenice returned to the house of her 
brother, until her well-preserved but elderly beauty, added to the munificence of licr 
presents, first won the old Vespasian, and then his son Titus.® Tlie conqueror of Judaja 
was so infatuated by his love for its dishonoured princess that he took her with him to 
Rome, and seriously contemplated making her a i)artner of his imperial throne. ? But 
this was more than the Romans could stand, far gone as they were in servitude and 
adulation. The murmurs which the rumoured match stirred up were so wrathful in their 
indignation, that Titus saw how unsafe it would be to wed a Jewess whose name had 
been dragged through the worst infamy. He dismissed her — invUus invitam — and we 
hear of her no more. Thus in the fifth generation did the sun of the Herodian house set 
in obscure darkness, as it had dawned in blood ; and with it set also the older and purer 
splendour of the Asmoniean princes. They had mingled the honourable blood of Judas 
the Maccabee with that of Idumaean adventurers, and the inheritors of the grandest 
traditions of Jewish patriotism were involved in a common extinction with the repre- 
sentatives of the basest intrigues of Jewish degradation. 

1 “ Adainas notti3;jiinus, et Berenices 

In digito factiis pretioHior ; hiinc dedit oliin 
Barbaras incestae, dedit hunc Agrippa sorori 
- Juv. Sat. vl. 156 ; Jos. Anlt. xx. 6, § 

® Jos. Aiitt. XX. 7, 1 8. 

3 Gal. vi. 13. It wa-s, of (ynirsc, a Judaic triunqjh to 'make a king not only a Gcr TlwsUahh, or a 
j ro.sclytc of the gate (Ex. xx. 14), but even a der haXsfdtky “a proHcIyto of rlghtooiiKncKs,” or “ of the 
C'ovcnarit.” These latter were d >8j»isod alike by Jcw.s and Gentiles (auct. Claud, 25; Dimit. 12: 
Yebhamoth, xhii. 4 ; see Wetstein on Matt, xxiii. 15). 

* See McCaul, OUl Paths, pp. 63 seqa. 

» Nedarxm., {. 32, c. 2. 

• Jos. Antt. XX. 7, i 3. 

r «uet. Tit. 7 ; Tac. H. a 
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EXCURSUS XXV. (p. 637)i 

Phraseology and Doctrines op the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

It is admitted that there arc some new and rare expressions in this Epistle ; ' but they 
arc sufficiently accounted for by the idiosyncrasy of the writer, and the peculiarity of the 
subjects with which ho had to deal. It is monstrous to assume that, in the case of one so 
fresh and eager as St. Paul, the vocabulary would not widely vary in writings extending 
over nearly twenty years, and written under every x> 08 siblc variety of circumstances, to 
very different communities, and in consequence of very different controversies. The 
wide range of dissimilarity in thought and expression between Epistles of admitted 
authenticity ought sufficiently to demonstrate the futility of overlooking broad probabili- 
ties and almost universal testimony, because of peculiarities of which many are only 
discoverable by a minute analysis. It must be remembered that at this period the 
phraseology of Christianity was still in a plastic, it might almost be said in a fluid, 
condition. No Apostle, no writer of any kind, contributed one tithe so much to its 
ultimate cohesion and rigidity as St. Paul. Are wc then to reject this Epistle, and that 
to tho Colossians, on grounds so flimsy as the bvet that in them for the first time ho 
speaks of the remission Eph. i. 7 ; Col. i. 14) instead of the pra;termission 

Kom. iiL 25) of sins ; or that, writing to a Church predominantly Gentile, he says 
“Greeks and Jews” (Col. iii. 11) instead of “Jews and Greeks” (Rom. L 16, Ac.); or 
that ho uses the word “Church” in a more alwtract and generic sense than in his former 
writings ; or that he uses tho rhetorical expression that the Gospel has been preached in 
all the world (Col. i. 6, 26) ? By a similar mode of reasoning it would bo jwssiblc to 
prove in tho c;ise of almost every voluminous author in the world that half the works 
attributed to him have been written by some one else. Such arguments only encumber 
with UBclcss debrU tho field of criticism. There is indeed one very unusual expression, 
tho peculiarity of which has been freely admitted by all f;iir controversialists. It is tho 
remark that tho'mystery of Christ is now revealed “ to tho holy Apostles and Prophets’* 
(iii. 5). The Prophets (as in ii. 20; iv. 11) are doubtless those of the New Testament — 
those who had received from the Spirit His special gifts of illumination ; but the epithet 
is unexi>ected. It can only bo accounted for by the gcncnil dignity and fulness (the 
<rtfiv6TTf) of the style in which the Epistle is written ; and the epithet, if genuine, is, it 
need hardly be said, official and impersonal. 

It would bo much more to the puiqiose if the adverse critics could produce even one 
decided instance of un-Pauline theology. The demonology of the Epistle is identical 
with that of Paul’s Kabbinic training. 2 The doctrine of original sin, even if it were by any 
means ncccsfuirily dcduciblo from Eph. ii. 3 — which is not tho case, since the word ^ip<rci is 
not identical with “ by birth is quite as clearly involved in the Epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians. The descent of Christ into Hades is not necessarily implied in iv. 8; and 
even if it were, the fact that St. Paul has not elsewhere alluded to it furnishes no shadow 
of a proof that he did not hold it. The method of quoting Scripture is that of all Jewish 
writers in tho ago of Paul, and the reminiscences of the Old Testament in iv. 8 and v. 14 
(if tho latter bo a romiiiiscenco) are scarcely more purely verbal than others which occur 
in the Epistles of which no doubt has ever been entertained. On the other hand, it is 
frankly Jidmitted that in all essential particulars tho views of tho Epistle are distinctly 
Paulino. The relations of Christianity to Judaism ; tho universality of human corrui)- 
tion through sin ; tho merging of heathenism and J udaism in the higher unity of 
Cliristianity ; the prominence given to faith and love ; tho uncontUtioual freedom of 

' Such airajf Xey6^tva, or unusual expressions, ’as ra ^irdvpavio, icotrjxoKparope? woAvjrowttAoc, 

ffepifroi'Tivif, a<ft$ap<riaf 

» Tha^iphis^m association of demons, and Isbat^anith (see Bi'vachdth, f. 61, 1). 

V T 2 
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grace; the imscrviccablcness and yet the moral necessity of good works *, arc in absolute 
accortlanco with the most fundamental concci>tions of Ht. Paul’s acknowledged writings. 
If some of those great truths of theology here receive a richer, more mature, ami more 
original dcvclopnient, tliis is only what we should expect from tlie iwwerof a mind whicli 
never ceased to gi ow in grace and wisdom, and which regarded gi owth in grace and wisdom 
ns the natural privilege of a Christian sold. On the other luuid, we might well bo amazed 
if the tii-st Imndred years after the dciith of Christ produced a totally unknown writer 
who, assuming the name of Paul, treats the mystery wliich it wjis given him to reveal 
with a msisterly power wliich the Aiiostlo himself i-arely e<iuallcd, and most certainly 
never sini>assed. Let any one study the remains of the Apostolic Fathers, and he mny 
well be surprised at the facility with which writers of the Tubingen school, and their 
successors, ivssume the existence of Pauls who lived unheard of and died unknown, 
though they were intellectually and spiritually the c<pials, if not the superiors, of St. 
Paul himself ! In no single Epistle is the point of riew so clear, so supreme, so final— 
in no other Epistle of the Homologoumena is the doctrine so obviously the outcome and 
issue of truths which before had been less fully and profoundly enunciated— so luideniably 
the full consummate flower from germs of wliich we have, as it were, witnessed the 
planting. At supreme epochs of human enlightenment whole centuries of thought seem 
to sc])aratc the writings of a few years. The questions which occupy the Apostle in tlie 
Thessalonians and Galatians seem to lie indefinitely fiu* behind the goal which his thoughts 
have now attained. In earlier Epistles he was occupied in maintaining the freedom of 
the Gentiles from the tyriCnnous narrowness of Jewish sacerdotalism ; here, on the other 
hand, he is dwelling on the predestined grandeur of the equal and universal Church. 
In the Epistles to the Koinaus and the Galatians he has founded the claims of Christianity 
on “ a i)hilosophy of the liistory of religion,” by showing that Christ is the Second Adam, 
and the promised seed of Abraham ; here he contemidates a scheme jiredcstined before 
the ages of earth began, and running through them as an increasing purpose, so that a.on 
after aeon rev’^ealed new fonns and hues of the richly-varied wisdom, and the Gentiles 
{koX vfifUi i. 13) as well as the Jews are included in the predestined election 
npooptaddvTtq, i. 11) to the purchased possession {ntpiirotrim^, It). And not to exhaust, 
which would be indeed impossible, the manifold asjiects of this so-called “ colourle.ss ’’ 
Epistle, the manner in which it expresses the conception of the quickening of spiritual 
death by union with the Risen Christ (ii 1 — f>) ; the present realisation, the immanent 
consciousness of communion with God ; the all-pervading sujireraacy of God in Christ ; 
the importance of pure spiritual knowledge ; the dignity given to the Church ns the 
house (ii. 20 -22), the body (iv. 12 — 10) and the bride (v. 25 — 27) of Christ,— all mark it 
out as the most sublime, the most profound, and, if I may use the exi)rcssion, the most 
advanced and final utterance of that mystery of the Gospel which it was given to St. Faul 
for the first time to proclaim in all its fulness to the Gentile world. ^ It is not surin lsing 
that when these truths ha^l once found utterance they should have had their influence 
on the teachings of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews and upon St. Peter and 
St. John; nor is this any ground whatever, but rather the reverse, for looking with 
suspicion on the authenticity of the Epistle. ^ 

* Entirrdy as I disagree with Pfleiderer, I have received great help from his Paulinlsviits (E. T. 
ii 162— 1»3) in the study of this Epistle. 

* See 1 Pet. i. 14 (Eidi. iv. 14) ; 1 Pet. i. 20 (Eph, i. 4); 1 Pet. I. 7 (Eph. i. 6) ; i. 6 (Eph, iil r>) ; 
fl. 9 (Eph. i. 14) ; i. 3 (E]>li. i 17); ii. 11 (Eph. il. 3) ; iii. 7 (Eph. iii G) ; v. 10 (Eph. Iv. 2), &c. Sea 
Weiss, PetrinUch. LchTbtgr. 434. 
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EXCURSUS XXVI. (p. 049). 

Evidence ah to the Liberation of St. Paul. 

The chief passages on tlie remaining life of St. Paul which have much historic importance 
are the following : — 

I. Clemens Romanus, ])oasibly a personal friend and fellow-worker of St. Paul, if he 
be tlie Clement mentioned in Pliil. iv. 3,* but certainly a Lishop of Rome, and a writer of 
the first century, says that: — 

“llecause of envy, Paul also obtained the prize of endurance, having seven times 
home chains, having been exiled, and having been stoned. After he had preached the 
Gospel botli in the P<ist .and in the West, he won the noble renown of his faith, having 
taught righteousness to the whole world, and having come to the limit of the West, and 
borne witness 2 before the rulers. Thus he was freed from the world, and went into the 
holy place, having shown himself a pre-eminent example of endurance. ”3 

II. The fragment of the Muratorian Canon (about A.D. 170), though obscure and 
coiTupt, and only capable of uncertain conjectural emendation and interpretation, yet 
seems on the whole to imply the fact of “ I^aul’s setting forth from the city on his way to 
Spain.” ^ 

III. Eusebius, in the fourth century, says : — 

“Then, after his defence, there is a tradition that the Ai>ostlo again set forth to the 
ministry of his preaching, and having a second time entered the same city [Rome], was 
perfected by his martyrdom before him [Nero].”^ 

IV. Chrysostom (died A.D. 407) says : — 

“After he had been in Rome, he again went into Spain. But whether he thence 
returned into those regions [the East] we do not know.”<» 

V. St. Jerome (died A.D. 420) says that “Paul was dismissed by Nero, th.at he might 
preach Christ’s Gospel also in the regions of the West.”’ 

I take no notice of the inscription supposed to have been found in Spain (Gruter, pp. 
2)18 — 9), which gmtefully records that Nero has purged the proxince of brigands, and of 
the votaries of a new 8ui>erstition, because even on the assumption that it is genuine it 
has no necessary bearing on the question. Nor does any other writer of the least 
authority make any important contribution to the question, since it cannot be regarded 
as adding one iota of probability to the decision to quote the general assertions of Cyril 
of Jerusalem and Theodoret that St. Paul visited Spain ; nor can it be taken as a 
lounter-evidenco that Origen does not mention Spain when he remarks “that he carried 
the Gospel from Jerusalem to Illyricum, and was afterwanls mart 3 Te<l in Rome in the 

* Wo can only say tliat tliis is an aneient and not imiHJssiltle tradition (see Lightfewt, 
rhilipi'ians, pp. - IC-H). 

* 'J'ho word at this period did not ne<rssarih/ mean “sulTeivd inartyi'dom," but looliaMy 
connoted it.^ 

* Ala [(cal o] ITdvAo? VTrof*o»'/j« Ppafitiov virc<r\ei>, tnrcuci^ 

\i9a<r$€t^, Kr}pv$ yci'ofiCi'O^ fv t< ri} ayaroArJ teal [ttjJ 6v<r€t, ro yrrmioi/ n}^ irt<rrf«u? aurou leAttK 
£tjcu(.0(ru)'i)r bXtp rtp KOCfxto Kal eirl to Ttpfia ttIJv £u<reu>^ cA0b>r, jcal jaeipn'pirjaac «irl tu>i< ifyavp-ft^v 

ovTui^ arrrjAAttyTj too kikt^iov kjI toi> ayior tottov tTropfi'thj, urroporiQ? yeropri’O? vvoyfM^fio^, 

—Kp. 1 ad Cor. 5 (see Lightfoot, Epistles of Clement, ]»p. 40— 5‘J). 

* “ Lucas obtlino Theophilo eomprlndit quia mh praeseiitia e.jus singula gcreltautur, slcuti et 
•“mote passioneni Petri evidenter declarat, sed pjx>fectiouem Pauli ab uibo ad JSi^aniam i>ri>lieis- 
coutia ....’* 

* T<5Te fitv o5*» airoAoyi 7 (rapevOM, avBi^ €»ri rifi' tou ncijpiJypaTov itaKovtay Aoypc <rTtiXatr9ai rbr 
iTT^OToAoi', fi^urepoi' 6' ^Tri^oi^a rfi avrff rroAci tw irar’ aoTor (Ncpwi'a) TcAetto»fli}i*at fiapia'piM (Euseb. 
Jl. K. ii. ‘22, 2r*). Ho quotes Dionysius of Corinth to show that Peter and Paul had both lieou at 
Romo (id. ib, ‘Jo), whioli is also sbited by Ign.atius (twi /iewi. iv.). 

® Mera TO yivterBai iv Pwpji} YraAtv cIs 'S.rravLav av^XOtv' ci Bi iK€t6tv froAit' et« TavTtt Ti p^*p^ 

ovK l(rixtv (Chrys. ad 2 Tini. iv. 20). 

" “S<-iendnm est. . . . Paulum a Nerone dlniissum ut evangelium ('hiLsti in oeeidentia 

qno(iue pnrtibus praediearct” (Jer. Caial. Scrip.}, See also Tert. Noorp. 15, /><* I'ratst'r. JO; LaeU»nt. 

Ve Mort, J’ersec, 2. 
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time of Nero.” Even as late as the fourth century, no writer ventures to do more than 
allude distantly to the supposed fact in a manner which shows that not a single detail on 
the subject existed, and that tradition had nothing tangible to add to the data furnislunl 
by the New Testament, or the inferences to which it led. On the other hand, tlie 
testimony of the pseudo-Dionysius (A.D. 170) that St. Peter and St. Paul, after founding 
the Church of Corinth, went to Italy— -apparently together (ofio<r€)--.aud were there 
martyred about the same time, is, so far as it goes, somewhat unfavourable to tho 
Spanish journey, and at any rate proves that even in the second centiuy tradition had 
buried its ignorance in the shifting sand of erroneous generalities. 

If we be asked what is the historic value of this evidence, we must answer that it is 
very small indeed. The testimony of Clement, assuming it to be genuine, would be 
important from liis early date if it were not so entirely vague. It is a pui*ely rhetorical 
passage, in which it seems not impossible that he means to compare St. Paul to the sun 
rising in the east and setting in the west. The expression that “ he taught righteousness 
to the whole world ” shows that we are here dealing with enthusiastic phrases rather 
than rigid facts. The ex|)rcssion “having come to the limit of the West” is unfavourable 
to a Spanish journey. “The limit of the West,” though undoubtedly it would mean 
Spain to an author who was \vriting from Rome, if he were speaking in plain and lucid 
prose, has not necessarily any such meaning in a glowing comparison, least of all on the 
hypothesis that the native place of the writer was Philippi. If, however, Spain is 
intended, and if the word “bearing ^vitness” (/xapTvptjtrat) means martyrdom, then the 
author, taken literally^ would imply that St, Paul perished in Spain. The argument 
that “before the rulers ” must be a reference to Helius and Polycletus, or Tigellinus and 
Nymphidius Sabinus, or two other presidents left to act os regents during Nero’s absence 
in Greece, is a mere gossamer thread of attenuated inference. The authority of St. 
Clement, then, must be set aside as too uncertain to be of decisive value, ^ 


Nor is the sentence in the second-century Canon discovered by Muratori at Milan of 
any great value. The verb which is essential to the meaning has to be supplied, and it 
is even possible that the writer may have intended to quote Luke’s silence as to any 
Spanish jornney to prove that the tradition respecting it— which would have been 
naturally suggested by Piom. xv. 24~liad no authority in its favour. 

Eusebius, indeed, is more explicit, but, on the one hand, he lived so late that his 
testimony, unless supported by reference to more ancient authorities, is of no imi^ortance ; 
and on the other hand, he is so far from following his usual habit of quoting any 
authority for his assertion, that he distinctly ascribes it to tradition. He merely 
observes that “it is said,” and tlien proceeds to support the probability of this tradition 
by an extraordinary misconception of 2 Tim. iv. IG, 17, in which he founds an argument 
for the Apostle’s second imprisonment on the grounds that he spoke of deliverance from 
the first when he said, “I was saved from the mouth of the lion.” His testimony is 
rendered the more worthless because in his Chronicon he misdates by nearly ton years 
the time of the first imprisonment, and his erroneous inference from 2 Tim. seems to 
show that the floating rumour was founded on a mere hypothesis suggested by the 
Epistles themselves.2 The real proofs of JSt. Paul’s liberation are, as we have seen, of a 
different character. 

1 Hoc however Dollinger, First Age, 78, seq. ; Wcstcott, Hid. of Cauon, p. 479; and Lightfoot, 
Ep. of Clemcht, p. OOS, who quotes StraOo, ii. 1, Veil. Paterc. i. 2, to show that Spain is probably 
meant. 

* He makes Paul arrive at Rome A.D. 55. 
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EXCURSUS XXVII. (p. 640). 

The Genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, 

As oar knowledge of the life of St. Paul, after his first imprisonment, depends entirely 
on the decision as to the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, I will here briefly examine 
tlie evidences. 

I, Turning first to the external evidence in their favour, we find an almost indis- 
putable allusion to the First Epistle to Timothy in Clement of Rome.' That they were 
universally accepted by the Churcli in the second century is certain, since they are found 
in the I'cshito Syriac, mentione<l in the Muratorian Canon, and quoted by Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Hegesippus, Atlienagoras, Irenaeus, Clemens of Alexandria, Theophilus of 
Antioch, and perhaps by Justin Martyr. After the second century the testimonies ar» 
unhesitating and unbroken, and Eusebius, in the fourth century, reckons them among 
the homologomena or acknowledged writings of St. PauL With the exception of 
Marcion, and Tatian, who rejected the two Epistles to Timothy, there seems to have 
been no doubt os to their genuineness from the first century down to the days of Schmidt 
and Schleiermacher. On what grounds Marcion rejected them we are not informed. It 
is possible that Baur may be right in the supposition that he was not aware of their 
existence. 2 But tliis would be no decisive argument against them, since the preservation 
and dissemination of purely private letters, addressed to single persons, must have been 
much more precarious and slow than that of letters addressed to entire Churches. But 
in such a case Marcion’s authority is of small value. He dealt with the Scriptures on 
purely subjective grounds. His rejection of the Old Testament, and of aU the New 
Testament except ten Epistles of St. Paul, and a mutilated Gospel of St. Luke, shows 
that he mode no sort of scruple about excluding from his canon any book that militated 
against Lis peculiar dogmas. Nor is Tatian’s authority of more weight. The only 
reason why he accepted as genuine the Epistle of Titus while he rejected those of 
Timothy, is conjectured to have been that in the Epistle to Titus the phase of incipient 
Gnosticism which meet.s with the condemnation of the Aiwstle is more distinctly 
identified with Jewish teaching.^ 

But perhaps it m.ay be argued that the Pastoral Epistles were forged in the second 
century, and that the earlier {massages which are regarded as allusions to them, or 
‘luotations from them, are in rejdity borrowed from Clemens, Polycarp, and Hegesippus, 
by the writer, who wished to enlist the supposed authority of St. Paul in condemnation 
of the spreading Gnosticism of the second century. No one would argue that there Is a 
merely accidental, connexion between, “Avoiding profane and vain babbUnga, and 
oppositions [or antitheses] of tlie knowledge [Gnosis] which 'is Lilsely so called” in 
1 Tim. vi. 20, and “the combination of impious error arose by the fraud of false 
teachers [iT€poSiSa<rica^$f^ comp. 1 Tim. i. 3, crepo£i^a(r«aAer»'] who henceforth attempted to 
preach their science talsely so called ” in Hegesippua^ But Baur argues that the forger 
of tlie Epistle stole the term from Hegesippus, and that it was aimed at the Marcionites, 
who are especially indicated in the word “Antitheses,” which is the name of a book 
written by ^larcion to point out the contradiction between the Old and New Testiiment, 
and between those parts of the New Testament which he rejected and those whicli he 
retained.® Now, “ Antitheses ” may mean simply “ oppositions,” as it is rendereil in our 
version, and the injunction is explained by Chrysostom and Theophylact, and even by 

' us then aiipro.ich Him in holiness of soul, lifting to Him pure and unstained hands.**— 
Kp, 1, ad Cur. 2t> ; c/. 1 Tim. li. 8, « Baur, Pastomlbrie/t, p. 138. 

® Tit i. 10. 14; iii. 9. Tatian founded a sect of Gnostic Euemtites towards the close of the 
second century, ♦ Ap. Eusob. H. E. iii. 32. 

* Teit. Auv. Marc. i. 19 ; iv. fic. Buir also (/'aid. ii. Ill) dw'ells ou Iho use of the word vyCnt, 
“ Bound," •' wholesome," by llcgesjppu.s and in 1 Tim. J. 10. 
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De Wetto, to rLcan that Timothy is not to embroil himself in idle and fruitless con- 
troversies. But even, supposing that “antilogies” are meant, what shadow of proof is 
there that nothing of the kind existed among the “vain babblings” of Essenian specula- 
tion? “Hegesippus,” saysBaur,! “considering his Ebionite views, can scarcely have 
drawn from an Epistle supposed to b'? by Paul.” It is diftieult to believe that this 
remark is perfectly serious;- but if it be, I would ask, Is it not indefinitely nmro 
improbable that the falsar ins would instantly condemn his o>vn work as spurious by 
interpolating marked passages fi*oni Clemens, Polycarp, and Ilegosijipus, which his 
instnicted readers would be sure to recognise, and which would then be absolutely fatal 
to the success of liis design ? 

II. Let us, then, pass to the internal evidence. It is argued that these three 
Ei)istles cannot have been wi-itten by St. Paul — (1) Because “ they stand far below the 
originality, the wealth of thought, and the whole spiritual substance and value of 
the authentic Epistles ; (2) Because they abound in un-Pauline words and phrases ; 

(3) Because their theology differs fix)m that of the Apostle ; (4) Because they deal with 
conditions of ecclesiastical organisation wliich had no existence till long after the ago of 
the Apostles ; (5) Because they betray allusions to later developments of Gnostic 
heresy : and these objections wc will briefly consider. 

(1) Now as to the style of tliese Epistles, we admit at once that it is inferior to that 
of 8t. Paul’s greatest productions. For eloquence, conii>ression, depth, i){ks.sion, and 
logical power, they cannot for one moment be compared to the letters to the Corinthians, 
Romans, Galatians, or Ephesians. St. Paul is not here at Ids best or greatest. “ His 
restless energies,” says Alford,*'* “ arc still at work; but those energies have changed their 
complexion ; they have passed from the dialectic character of hi« earlier Epistles, 
fron; the wonderful capacity of intricate combined rationalism of his subsecpient Epistles, 
to the urging, and repeating, and dilating upon truths which have been the food of 
his life ; there is a resting on former conclusions, a constant citation of the temporis arti^ 
which lets us into a most interesting phase of the character of the great Ajmstle. Wo 
see here rather the succession of brilliant sparks than the stea<ly flame ; burning words 
indeed and deep pathos, but not the flower of his firmness as in his discipline of the 
Galatiiins ; not the noon of his bright, warm eloquence, as in the inimitable Psalm of 
Lov’c.”'* 

But in what way does this invalidate their authenticity? We entirely dissent from 
Baur’s exaggerated depreciation of their value ; if we admitted that they were as meagre 
of contents, as colourless in treatment, as deficient in motive and connexion, as full of 
monotony, repetition, and dependence, as he asserts — what then? Must a writer be always 
at his greatest? Does not the smallest knowledge of literary history prove at once that 
WTiters are liable to extraordinary variations of literary capacity? Do not their shorter 
and less important works offer in many cases a most singular contrast to their more 
elaborate compositions ? Are all the works of Plato of equal value? Do wo find in the 
Epinomis the grandeur and i>rofundity which mark the Phaedo and the Tft^actelusl Is 
the Le/jes as rich in style as the Phdedrml Is there no difference in manner between tbo 
Annals of Tacihis and the dialogue De Oi'otorihusl Was it the same hand whicli wrote 

1 Paul. ii. 101. 

* Davidson freely admits that “there is no great difDciilty in 8nj»poaing lliat ho rea<l the 
Pastoral Epistles written in Paul's name, and remembered some of tindr expressions" (lutrod. 
ii. 181). 

« Admitting that “pseiidonyniity and literary deception” were regarded in anti(iuity as very 
different things, I would willingly avoid tbo word “forger" if there were any other convenient word 
which could be substituted for it. I quite concede to De Wette, Sehleiennachcr, Baur, Ac,, Uiat 
the word connotes much more ilian it ought to do, as applied to a writer of the first two centurleH, 
and that “ the forging of such Epistles must not be judged according to the modern standard of 
literary honesty, but according to the spirit of antiquity, which attacJicd no such d«‘finlte vtiluo n.s 
we do to litemrv property, and regarded the thing much more than the person" (liaur, Paul. 
ii* * Buur, Paul, ii, 100, ^ * Greek Test. iii. 03, ^ I t'«r. xiih 
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Lovers Lahouj « Lont and ffanUet / WouM any one who read the more proKaic parts of the 
Paradise Eecfaincd recognise the poet of the .first or sixth liooks of the Paradise Lost ? 
Is the style of liurke in the Lssay on Die Sublime and Beautiful the same as hw stylo in 
the Essay on the French Revolution) It would he quite superfluous to multiply 
instanci's. If it he asserted that the Pastor.*! Ejnstles are valueless, or unworthy of 
tlieir author, we at once join issue with the ohjectora, and, independently of our own 
judgment, we say that, in that case, they would not have deceived the critical intuition 
of centuries of thinkers, of wdioin many were consummate masters of literary expression. 
If, on the other hand, it bo merely contended that the style lacks the verve and passion 
of the earlier Kpistlos, we reply that this is exactly what we should expect. Granted that 
“it is not the object of this, as of preceding Epistles, to develop fully some essentially 
Pauline idea which has still to vindicate itself, and on which the Christian conscioiisness and 
life are to be formed, but rather to apply the contents of Christhin doctrine to practical life 
in its varying circumstances,” we reply that nothing could l>e more natural. Gi.mted 
that, unlike all the other Epistles, they have no true organic development ; that they 
<lo not proceed from one root idea which penetrates the whole contents, and binds all 
the inner parts in an inner unity, because the deeper relations joirvade the outward dis- 
connectedness ; that no one creative thought determines their contents and structure ; 
that they exhibit no genuine dhilectic movement in which the Vhought possesses 
sufiicient inherent force to oiiginate all the stages of its development ; * granted, I say 
and it is a needlessly large concession — that this depth of conception, this methodical 
development, this dialectic progress, are wanting in these three letters, we entirely 
refuse to admit that this want of structural growth belies their Pauline origin. It is 
little short of absurd to 8ui»i)o.‘<e that every one of St. I'aul’s letters — however brief, 
however casual, however private — must have been marked by the same features as the 
Epistles to the Homans or the Galatians. I venture to sjiy that every objection of this 
kind falls at once to the ground before the simple observ^ation of the fact that these were 
not gland and solemn coini>o8itior.8 dealing with the great problems wliich were rending 
the peace of the assembled Churches before which they would be read, but ordinary 
private letters, addressed by an elder and a superior to friends wdiom he hatl probably 
known from early boyhood, and who were absolutely familiar with the great main 
ft‘aturcs of his teaching and belief. Add the three circumsLinces that one of them was 
written during the cruel imprisonment in which his life was drawing to its close; that 
they were probably written by his own hand, and not with the accustomed aid of an 
amanuensis ; - and that they were certainly written in old age, — and we shall at once see 
how inueh there is which explains the genend peculiarities of their style, e8i>ecially in 
its want of coliesion and compression. There are in these Epistles inimitable indications 
tliat we are reading tlie words of an old man. There is neither senility nor garrulity, 
but there is tlie dignity and e.xperieiice which marks the jucunda senectus.^ The digres- 
siveness become.s more dilfu.se, the generalities more fre^iuent, the repetitions moro 
(ibsen'ulde.^ Eonnuhe are reiterated with an emphasis which belongs less to the 
necessities of the present than to the reminiscences of the past. Divergences into 
personal matters, when lie is writing to Timothy, who had so long l>eeu his bosom com- 
panion, become more numerous and normal.'* And yet it is imi>ossible not to feel that a 

* Ilaur, J'aiti. ii. lUT. 

“ 'I’lic Hitislle to the (hdatians and tlie concluding doxolog)’ of Uie Epistle to Uie Homans were 
also nutt'gniuhle ; ami l)ean Alfoiil— than whom few men have ever been more closely acmiainted 
with the .style of the Apostle in all Us injculhu-itics— has jx)iiitedout a series it rest'mblauces l)etwecu 
tlu'so writings and the Pastoral Epistle.s (tiVcfl: 'rest. iii. 80). 

a Even when ho wMte the Epistlo to Philemon be calls himself Paul the ArihI, and he had gone 
thnmglj much since then. Hui>i>osing him to have been converted at Uio age of thirty, he would now 
have U’.cn nearly sixty, and could hardly have seemed otherwise th.au agevl, considering the illncs.s«.‘S 
and trials which had fihatteriMl a w’cak and nervous frame. 

* 1 Tim. i. I."! ; ii. *1- 0 ; iii, lt>, &c. ; iiTim. i. 9; ii. 11— Pt ; Tit. i. If ; ii. 11 ; iii. 

® I Tim, i. 11, 5 -^ 77 .; - Tim. i. 11, n-: l'*, i iv. C, S 177 . 
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Paul is still the wi’iter. There are flashes of the deepest feeling, outbursts of tne most 
intense expression. There is rhythmic movement and excellent majesty in the doxo* 
logies, and tlie ideal of a Christian pastor is drawn not only with an unfaltering hand, hut 
with a beauty, fulness, and simplicity, which a thousand yeai-s of subsequent experience 
have enablotl no one to equal, much loss to surpass. In these Epistles direct logical 
controversy is to a great extent neglected as nee<lless. All that the Apostle had to say 
in tlie way of such reasoning had probably been said to his correspondents, in one form 
or other, ag:\in and again. For them, as entrusted with the supervision of important 
CJiristian conimunitios, it w;is needless to develop doctrmes with which they were 
familiar. It w;is far more necessary to warn them respecting the fatal moral ternlencicH 
in which heresies originated, and the fatal moral ahermtious in which they too often 
issued. 

And while wo are on this subject of stylo, how much is there which we must at once 
see to be favourable to the authenticity of these writings ! Take the First Epistle to 
Timothy alone, which is more seriously attacked than the other two, and wliich is 
supposed to dnig down its companions by the eWdence of its spuriousuess. Do wo not 
find in it abundant traces of a familiar style? Is it even conceivable that a forger would 
have actually begun with an anakoluthon or unfinished construction? Such sentences 
abound in the style of St. Paul, and to imitate them with perfect naturalness would bo 
no easy task. But even supposing the possibility of imitation, would a forger have 
started off with one ? Again, it would be very easy to caricature or clumsily imitate the 
digressive manner which we have attributed to familiarity and age ; but to reproduce it 
so simply and naturally as it here appears would require supremo literary accomplish- 
ment. Would an imitator have purposely diverged from St. Paul’s invariable salutation 
by the insertion of “ mercy” between “grace” and “peace ”? It is easy to understand 
on psychological gi*ounds that St. Paul might call himself “ the chief of sinners ” (i. If)) ; 
but would a devotcnl follower have thus written of him? Would he puijmtlt/ and cr>n- 
tinuaUy have lost the main thread of his subject as at ii. 3, 7 ? A writer with a firm gr;usp 
of truths which he knows to be comjdementary to each other would never hesitate at any 
merely apparent contradiction of his previous opinions ; still less would he hesitate to 
modify those opinions in accordance with circumstances ; but would a forger have been 
so bold as apparently to contradict in ii. 15 what St. l*aul had taught in 1 C’or. vii. ? 
Would he be skilful enough to imitate tljo simple and natural manner in which, more 
than once, the Apostle has resumed his Ejastle after seeming to be on the ixjintof ending 
it, as at iii. 14, 15? St. Paul, like most supremely noble writers, is quite indifferent to 
confusion of metaphors; but would an imitator be likely to follow liim with such lordly 
indifference as at vi. 19? In writing to familiar friends, nothing is more natural than tlie 
perfectly casual introduction of minute and unim[>ortant particulars. There is nothing 
like this in St. Paul’s other letters, not even in that to Philemon, and therefore a forger 
would have had no model to copy. How great a literary artist, then, must have been tlie 
forger who — writing with some theory of inspiration, and under the shadow of a great 
name, and with special objects in view— could furnish accidental minutia) so natunti, so 
interesting, and even so pathetic as that in 1 Tim. v. 23, or introduce, by way of precaution, 
such particulars — “ imexampled in the Apostle’s other writings, founded on no incident, 
tending to no result” — as the direction to Timothy to bring with him to Romo “ tlio 
cloak which I left at Troos with Caiqms, and the books, especially the iiarch incuts.” It 
seems to me that forgery, even under the dominant influence of one impressive personality 
and one supreme idea, is by no means the extraordinarily easy and simple thing which it 
appears to be to the adherents of the Tubingen criticism, it is a comparatively simple 
matter to pass off imitations of a Clemens Bomanus or an Igiiatlus, but it is hardly likely 
that the world would be long deceived by writings palmed off Mpon it as those of a Miltott 
• -still less of a Ht. Pauh 
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(2) It is said they abound in unusual, isolated, and un*Pauline expressions. Among 

these are “It is a faithful saying,” i “piety,” and “piously” {svaeficta, €v<rt^)t found 
eight times in these Epistles, and nowhere else except in 2 Pet. the metaphor of 
“ wholesonicncHs” vyLaii^eiv), applied to doctrines nine times in these Eiiistles, and 

not elsewlu'ie the use of ^earronjs “ Lord ” for /evpio? “ master ” ; ^ tlie use of ipytlaBa “ to 
deny ” for the renunciation of true doctrine ; and of TrapauTilrdat “ to avoid,” of which the 
latter is, Ijowever, uscul ])y Paul in his speech before Festus, and which, as w'ell as 
trpoo-t'xeo', with a dative in tlie sense of “attend to,” he very probably picked up iji niter- 
course witli St. Luke, to whom both words are familiar.^ No one, I think, will bo 
seriously startled by tliese unusual jjhrases, nor will they sliake our belief in the genuine- 
ness of the Epistles when we recall that there is not a single Epistle of St. Paul in which 
these hajxLx Ictjonicna^ or isohited expressions, do not abound. Critics who have searched 
minutely into the compiuative terminology of the New Testament Scriptures, tell ua 
there are no less than 111 peculiar terms in the Epistle to the Romans, 180 in the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, 57 and 54 respectively in the short Epistles to the Galatians 
and Pliiliiipians, G even in the few paragmphs addressed to Philemon. It is not therefore 
in the leiist degree suri'rising that there should be 74 in the First Epistle to Timothy, C7 
in the Second, and 13 in tliat to Titus. Still less shall we be surprised when we examine 
them. St. Paul, it must be remembered, was the main creator of theological laiigaiage. 
In the Pa.storal Kiiistles he is dealing with new circumstances, and new circumstances 
w’ould inevitably necessitate new terms. Any one wdio reads the list of unusual expres- 
sions in the Epistles to Timothy will see at once that the large majority of them are 
directly connected with the new form of error with which St. Paul had recently been 
called upon to deal. ]Men who are gifted with a vivid power of realisation are peculiaidy 
liable to seuse upon fresh phrases which embody their own thoughts and convictions, and 
those phnises are certain to occur frequently at particular i>eriods of their lives, and to be 
varied from time to time.^ This is simply a matter of psychological observation, and is 
quite sufficient to account fur tlie expressions we have mentioned, and many more. We 
can have little conception of the plasticity of language at its creative epoch, and we must 
never forget that St. Paul had to find the correct and adequate expression for conceptions 
which as yet were extremely unfamiliiu*. Every year would a<ld to the vocabulary, 
which must at first have been more or less tentative, and the harvest of new expressions 
would always be most rich where truths, already familiar, were brought into collision 
with heresies altogether new. The list of hapax Ugomcna in tlie iiote^ are all due, not to 
the difference of authorship, but to the exigencies of the times. 

(3) It would a much more serious — it would indeed be an all but fatal— objection 
to the authenticity of these Epistles, if it could be proved that their theology differs from 
that of Paul. Rut a very little examination will show that there is no such contradiction 


* Tim. i. 15 ; iil. 1 ; iv. 9 ; 2 Tim. ii. 11 ; Tit iii. 8. 

1 Tim. ii. 2 ; iii. lo ; iv. 7 ; vi. 11 ; 2 Tim. iii. 5, 12; Tit. i. 1 ; ii. 12. Ptleidcn^r suggests that 
tliis worfi may liavo lK?eu taken jus the fuiKlai.ifuUil idea of the Christijui holy lit'e os the 

word “ faitli " became gradually cxtermiliscd. 

* 1 Tim. i. 10 ; vi. 3, 4 ; 2 Tim. i. 13 ; iv. 3; Tit. 1. 9, 13 ; ii. 1, 8. And, jis a natural antithesia, 

yayypaiKa and yo<r€iv aiv applied to false doctrine. * 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2 ; 2 Tim. ii. 21 ; I'll, il 9. 

* Alford, I.C. Can the use of Sho-ttotij^ instead of «(up((K Vh* due to the literar>' ineonvenient'e 
which was gradually felt to nriso from the fact Unit the latter word was more and more incessantly 
employed n.s the title of our Lini Jesus Christ? 

® 1 feel convinced Uiat the TUbiugen meUiods applied to tlic writings of Mr. Carlyle (for 
instance) or Mr. Uuskin, would prove in the most triumphant maimer that some of Uieir writings 
wore forgeries (a) fmm their resemblance to, (B) from their dissimilarity from, their other writings. 
But as Dean Alfonl hapj^ily says, “ In a fresh and vigorous style there will over l>e (so to speak) 
lihraiions over any rigid limits of habitude which can be assigned ; and such are to be judgcil of, 
not by their mere occurronco or nnnil>er, but by their subjective cb.aracter being or not King in 
aeconlanco with U»o writer’s well-known characteristics*’ (Test. iii. 54). 

7 yerfoAoViai, 1 Tim. i. 4, I'it. iil. 9; p.arai6Koye>^^ P» 1 Tim. vi 

20, 2 Tim. ii. 10 ; Aoyogaxtai, 7ro/>a9»;#r»j, )3r/3»jAoy, o<rro\fi»', Ti'<fkovcrOai ; Ac. 
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— nothing beyond the varying expression of truths which complement but do not con- 
tradict each otlier. Some, indeed, of the alleged discrepancies are too sliadowy to grasp. 
If Christianity he described as “the doctrine,** and as “sound doctrine”; * if the word 
“ faith ” iias acquired a more objective significance, so as sometimes almost to imply a 
body of truths as opposed to heresy;- if the name “ Saviour ’’—rare in St. Paul -he 
applied to God, and not to Christ if “ Palingonesia ” (regeneration) occurs only in the 
Epi.‘^tlo to Titus ; ^ tliese are peculiaritie.s of language, not differences of theology. There 
is a dominant practical tendency in these Epistles; — so there is, we rejdy, in all St. Paul’s 
Epistles. The value and blessedness of gootl works is inces.santly insisted on — is this, then, 
to be stigmatised as “ utilitarianism and religious eudaemonism,” and a deciiled pietistic 
attenuation of the Pauline doctrine? Are they not, then, insisted on even in the Epistles 
to the Romans and Galatians, though there he is developing a theory, and here he is 
professedly occui>ied >nth moral in.stnictions ? Will any one attemi)t to ]>rovo that 
8t. Paul, either in these Epistles or elsewhere, held any other view of good works than 
this — that they are profitless to obtain salvation, but are morally indi.spensahle ? Do 
Wette's further objection, that St. Paul here makes an apology for the Ljiw (1 Tim. i. 8), 
and his attempt to draw a subtle distinction between the universalism of these Epistles 
and of the other Pauline wiitings, deserve no serious refutation. St. I’auTs method 
and object are here wholl)” unlike those of his Epistles to Churches composed of hetero- 
geneous and often of hostile elements; but it maybe as.serted, beyond all fear of con- 
tradiction, that, bearing in mind the non- theoretical treatment of the points on which 
he here touches, and the fact that he is writing to friends and disciples already absolutely 
convinced of the main truths of his theology, there is not one word in these Epistles 
which either contradicts or seriously differs from the fundamental ideas of St. Paul. 
Even Baur — candid, with all his hypercritical prejudices — only sees in them “a certain 
somethintj of the specific Pauline doctrine with a dominant practical tendency,” an 
“applying of the contents of Oliristian doctrine to the various circumstances of itractical 
life. ” 7 

(4) It is not, however, on the above ground.s that the Pastoral Epistles have been 
most seriously attacked. The considerations which wc have here seen to be untenable 
are really due to after-thought.s ; and the assaults on the genuineness of the Epistles 
have mainly risen from the belief that they are “ tendency-writings,” meant to serve the 
twofold object of magnifying ecclesiastical organisation and of covertly attacking a 
Gnosticism wliich Wius not prevalent till long after the Aj)ostlc’8 time. Tlie two subjects 
are by no meau.s disconnected. The Gnostics, it is said— as the first heretics properly 
so called — gave occasion for the episcopal constitution of the Ghurcli ; and if there were 
no such heretics at that time, then these ecclesiastical arrangements will be devoid of any 
historical occasion or connexion ! I have sought the strongest ami fullest statements of 
the.se objections, and shall try to exi;ress the reasons why they aiipear to me to be most 
absolutely groundless. I quite freely admit that there are some remarkable peculiarities 
in these Epistles ; I do not deny that they suggest some difficulties of which we can give 
no adequate explanation ; I cannot go so far as to say that the objections brought against 
them are “not ade(pmte even to raise a dotil/t on the subject of their authenticity ; ” but 
for these vei*y rejusons I can say, with all the deeper sincerity, that, whatever minor 

1 1 Tim. i. 10 ; vi. 1. 

* 1 Tim. i. 19; ii. 7; iii. 9 ; iv. 1—0; vi. 10, 21. PHi-'idonir, Panlini'iai, ii. 201. 

3 I'flfiderer says that in 7’it. ii, l.'i Christ is railed “our great (iod and Suviour,” and th it “ litis 
gof'R l>fyond all the previou.s Christ4dogy of St. Paul.” But tliere (uiu ]>c no doubt that Ih*’ iilirriMe in 
ai>plied to God in thi,s place, n.s also in 1 Tim, I. 1 ; ii. 8 ; iv. 10 ; Tit, i, 8 ; ii, 10. Tlic luiai lhrous- 
nes-s of S<aT7}p Is no valhl grammaticiil objection. * Tit. iil. 6. 

^ Baur, Paul. ii. 100; Pc Wette, Pa&toralbr. 117, c. ; Pfleideror, PauUniHin, 210; Keuss, Fa’S 
npitres, ii. 814 . c Kom, ip c— 10 ; xiii. 3 ; Gal^ v. C, Jkc. ; Kplt. ii, 8-~10, &(!. 

7 Paul, ii, 107. It is Ihe view of some hostile critics that the Asiatic Kpistle.s (Kph. and (.'ol.) 
are Pauline witli un-Paulinc lutcrpolatiun.s ; and the Pastoral Kpistle.s uu-l'aulinc, yet coiitaiuiug 
Pauline matter. 
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hcHitations and doubts may remain unreinovcd, tlic main aiijunients of tln^se wlio reject 
the I'ipihtlcs liavc — oven without regard to other clemouts of external testiinony and 
intcjiial evidence in tlieir favour- been fairly met and fairly defeated all along the 
line, 

(«) Let us lirst consider the question of ecclesiastical organisation. And here we are 
at once met witli the prcliminaiy and fundamental objection of Ihiur, that in the Ei)istlca 
wliich siipjdy us witli tlio Kurost standard of St. rani’s princiides he never betrays the 
blighte.st interest in ecclesiastical iiustitutious, not even when they might be thouglit to 
lie directly in his way ; and that this want of interest in .\,nch things is not merely 
accidental, hut founded deep in the whole s^iirit an-l chaiacUr of Pauline ( lirlstianity. 

Ihit this form of statement is invidious, and will not stand a moment’s (■xuniinatioiu 
In tlic minuti.e of ecclesiastical institutions, as affected by mere sectaiian «lisj>utcs, St. 
1 aul woiiM liav'c felt no interest; and to that exaltation of human ministers which has 
received tlie name of sacerdotalism —feeling as he did the supreme sufticicncy of one 
Mediator he would have been utterly opposed. It is very probable that be would have 
treated the differences between Ihesbyterianism and Episcopacy as very secondary 
questions - cpiostions of expediency, of which the settlement might lawfully differ in 
difterent countries and different times. lJut to say that he would have considered it 
superfluous to give directions about the consolidation of njiscent Churches, and would 
liave had no opinion to offer about the duties and (pialificjitions of ministers, is surely 
preposterous. It is, moreover, contradicted by historic facts. His tours to confirm tho 
C hurches, Ids solemn appointment of presbyters with prayers and fastings in his very 
first missionary journey,! and his summons to the Ephesian presbyters, that they might 
roct'ivo his last a<lvico and farewell, would be alone sufficient to i)rove that such matters 
tlid as it wius absolutely necessary that they should— occupy a large part of bis attention. 
.\re we to sup|>ose that he gave no pastoral instmetions to Timothy when he sent him 
to the C’lmrchos of Macedonia, or to Titus when he appointed him a sort of commissioner 
to regulate the disorders of tlic Church of Corinth? 

It is true tliat the pseudo-Clementines, the Apostolical constitutions, parts of the 
letters of Ignatius, and in all probability other early writings, were forged, with the 
e\i>ress object of giving early and lofty sanction to later ecclesiastical devfloi)nient, and 
aliove all to tlie supposed primacy of Kome. But what could be more unlike such 
dcvehq»m<Mits than the perfectly simple and unostentatious arrangements of the Bastoml 
Epistles ? In tlie rapid growth of the Christian Church, and the counter-growth of error, 
tho estahlisinnent of discipline and government would almost fiom the first Ix'come a 
matter of pressing exigency. Even in the Epistles to the Corinthians and Koimms we 
find terms tliat imjdy tlie existence of deacons, deaconesses, teachers, pri»phots, apostil's, 
rulers, overseers or presbyters, and evangelists ; and a compariwm of the [utssages 
referred to will show tliat all these names, with tho exception of the first,- were used 
vaguely, and to a certain extent even synonymoii>ly, or as only descriptive of difTerent 
asiwcts of tho same office. ^ If tho iniiwsition of liands is alluded to in the Epistles to 
IMinothy, 80 it is in the Acts.”* Tlie notion tliat a formal profession of faith was required 
at ordination so little results from 2 Tiin. i. 13 that the very next verse is sufficient to 
disprove such a meaning. If tlie Pastoral Epistles containeil a clear defence of tlio 
episcopal system of the second century, this alone would be sufficient to prove their 
vpurioiisnoss ; hut the total absence of anything resembling it is one of the strongest 
proofs that they belong to tlie Ajiostolic ago, Bisliop and presbyter arc still synonyms, 

! Arts xlv. 

* 1 Cor. xii. L\S ; xvi. l.’i ; Uoin. xii. 7 ; rvi. 1 ; PhU. i. 1 ; 1 Tlioss. v. 12 ; Ei h. iv. 11 : Acts xx 
17, 2S. 

* To a certain extent, indeinl, the. oveVseers, j>reahytcrs, and deacons, in their jv.;rrJv 
asjKict, corresponded to tho ShclUu'h, the Ilosh /w-Ac«esc/A, tlio CAojjoh of the syiiagt^iruc, 

* 1 Tim. Iv. 14; v. 22; Acts vl. 0; vlll. 17. 
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ms they oje tliroiigliout the New Testament.' If tiri(r»coTro 9 , “ overseer,” or “bi8lioi)”bo 
used in the singular, this is partly an accident of language in the common generic use of 
the Greek ai’ticle, and partly arises from the very nature of things as a transitional stage 
to the ultimate nicaniug of the word — since, even in a presbytery, it is inevitable that 
some one presbyter shoidd take the lead. Timothy and Titus exercise functions which 
would be now cidlcd episcopal ; but they are not called “bishops ” ; their functions were 
temporary ; and they simply act as authoritative delegates of the Apostle of the Gentiles.^ 
Nor is there any trace of exalted pretensions in the overseers whom they appoint. Tlio 
qualifications required of them are almost exclusively moi-al. The directions given are 
“ethical, not hierarchical.’’ And yet it is asserted that one main object of the First 
Epistle to Timothy is “to establish the primacy of the bishops ns against the 
presbyters ” 1 3 A more arbitrary statement coubl hardly be formulated. Let any ono 
turn from the Epistle to the letters of St. Ignatius,^ where ho will read, “ Give heed to 
the bishop, that God also may give heed to you ; ” to the pseudo-Ignatius,^ wlio tells us 
that “he who doeth anything -snthout the knowledge of the bishop serveth the dc\'il”‘; 
to the pseudo-Clementines, which say that “the bishop occupies the scat of Christ, and 
must be honoured as the image of Got! and he will sec how glaring is the anachroni.sm 
of sui>posing that it was ^VTitten to^^llrds the middle of the second centur)^ to oppose the 
Marcionites ; and how utterly different is the mild and natural authority wdiich the 
Apostle assigns to a representative presbyteratc from that “crushing despotism” of 
irresponsible authority for which the ^^Tite^s of the second century were willing to betray 
their Christian liberty. 

We will consiiler tlic minor objections on this head when we come to the actual 
passages to which exception is taken, and especially the difficult expression in which tho 
Church is aiiparcntly called “ a pillar and ground of the triiili."* Lut another ground 
of objection is the ndcs about widow.s, "which, as Laur asserts, “ can only be successfully 
explained out of the ecclesiastical vocabulary of the second century,” in wliich the term 
is apj)lied to an order consisting not only of bereaved pci sons but even of young 
virgins,^ That this use of the word did not arise in the Aj^ostlo’s time may be fairly 
assumed, but if there be not ono single fact in the passage referred to which makes this 
nccessaiy, the objection falls to the ground. Buur’s only argument i.s tliat if xi)pai bo 
actual widows, the Apostle gives two directly contradictory precepts about them, 
bidding the younger widows to marry again (1 Tim. v. 11—14), and yet ordering that a 
second marriage is to exclude them, should they again become "uidow^s, from the viduatns 
of the Church. But where is the contradiction? We learn from the Acts that the 
Church continued the merciful and, indeed, essential custom, which it had leanit from 
the synagogue, of maintaining those "widow's, w'ho from the circumstances of E.'istcrn and 
ancient society were its most destitute members, and whose lielplcss condition constituted 
a special appeal to pity. But it was only natural that each Church should try as far as 


^ Thus ill 1 Tim. iii. .St. Paul passes at once fnmi “ Ifisliops" (1—7) to “doncons ” (8—13), and 
afteiavards sjieaks of these same bishops as “ jircsbyters” (v. 17— I'j), and in Tit. i. b—1 the idenii- 
ficatioii is indisputable. No one is ignorant that “bishops "and “ iireshyters ” are in t!»e New 


2). The i.ifd wjis well known to tlio 
Kal oi frri(rKOKoi nptcrftihepoi (Chiys. 


Testament identical (Acts xx. 17—28 ; Phil. i. 1 ; 1 Pet. 

Fathers, oi irp« pot TO TToAflubt' t«<xAou^'TO ciriaKOTroi . 
ad rhil. i. 1 ; Jer. ad Tit. i. .0). The more marked distinction of Uu; two is lirst found in' IgnaUus 
ad Polyc. 6. * 1 Tim. i. 3 ; iii. 14 ; 2 Tim. iv. P, 21 ; Tit. i. 5 ; iii. 12. 

» Pflenlerer, PaidinLvn, ii. 2Uo. Yet he admits (p, 203) that in the second Kpistlc the remarks 
addressed Timothy are “ very far removal from the later concej.tions of the exalted condition of 
a bishop," and that even in the first F]pistle “ the difTcrcrice lictweeu bishoits and iircKbyters does 
not apjjcar to Ik; any fixed dilfercncc of ofiicers.” 

* dd Polyc. 0. If the shorter form of the seven Ignatian Epistles lx; genuine, they show that 
of the second century, the ecclesiastical development wu« so far In advance of 
the Pastoral Epistles as almost to demonstrate the genuineness of the latter. ■ Ad Smyrn. 0. 

•fiff quotations sec Dr. Lightfoot’s essay on the 


Cliristiim ministry (Philij^nans, p. 209, seqq.). 


7 1 Tim. iii. If. 


TM TTop^eVovs Ta? Xfyo/x«Vay x’lP*? (Ig«. ad Smym, 13). Tlie genuineness of the itossago Is to 


from certain. 
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pmsibic to utilise this institution, and that the widows should themselves desire to be 
Bcrviccablo to the brethren to whom they owed their livelihood. Hence “ the widows 
became a recognised order, and acquired a semi-rcHgious position. Into this order St. 
Paul wisely forbids the admission of widows who are still of an age to marry again. Of 
the female character in general and in the abstract he does not ordinarily speak in very 
exalted terms, and in this respect ho only resembles most ancient writers, although, in 
spite of surrounding conditions of society, he sees the moral elevation of the entire sex 
in Christ. He regarded it as almost inevitable that the religious duties of the “order of 
widows,” although they involved a sort of consecration to celibacy for the remainder of 
their lives, would never serve as a sufficient barrier to their wish to marry again ; and he 
thought that moral degeneracy and outward scandal would follow from the intrusion of 
such motives into the fulfilment of sacred functions. There is here no contradiction, 
and not the sh.adow of a proof that in the language of the Epistle there must be any 
identification of widows with an order of female celibates or youthful nuns.^ 

(/?) e now come to the last objection, which is by far the strongest and most per- 
sistent, as it is also the earl.es The spuriousness of the Pastoral Epistles is mainly 
asserted on the ground that they indicate the existence of a Gnosticism which was not 
fully developed till after the death of St. Paul. A more extensive theory was never 
built on a more unstable foundation.- The one word antithcscis in 1 Tim. vi. 20, seems 
to Eaur a clear proof that the First Epistle to Timothy is a covert polemic against Marcion 
in the middle of the second century. To an hypothesis so extravagant it is a more than 
sufiicient answ'cr that the heretical tendencies of the false te.achcrs were distinctly 
Judaic, whereas there was not a smgle Gnostic system which did not regard Judaism as 
either imperfect or pernicious. Objections of this kind can only be regarded as fantastic 
until some proof bo offered (1) that the germs of Gnosticism did not exist in the apostolic 
ago ; and (2) that the phrases of Gnosticism were notborrow’cd from the New Testament, 
nor those of the New Testament from tho Gnostic systems. Knowing as w'c do that 
“ .Kon” was thus borrowed Oj Valentinus,*^ and that “Gnosis*’ w*as begmning to acquire 
a technical meaning even when St. Paul wrote liis E]>istlc to tlie Corinthians,^ we see 
that on the one hand Gnostic terms are no jiroof of allusion to Gnostic tenets, and on the 
otlier, that Gno.stic tendencies existed undeveloped from the earliest epoch of the 
Christian Church. It would be far truer to say that the absence of anything like definite 
allusion to tho really distinctive elements of Marcionite or Valentinian teaching is a 
decisive proof that these Epistles belong to a far earlier epoch, than to say that they are 
an attempt to use the great name of Paul to discountenance those subtle heresies. In 
the Epistle to the Colossians 8t. Paul had dealt fonnally with the pretended philosophy 
and vaimted insight, tho incipient dualism, the baseless angelology, and the exaggerated 
asceticism of local lieretics whose theosophic fancies were already prevalent,^ In these 
Epistles he merely touches on them, because in private letters to beloved fellow-workers 
there w;vs no need to enter into any direct controversy with their erroneous teachings. 
But ho alludes to these elements with tho distinct statement that they were of Judaio 
origin. Valentinus rejected tho Mosaic law ; Marcion was Antinomian ; but these 
Ephesian and Cretan teachers, although their dualism is revealed by their ascetic 
discouragement of marriage, tlieir denial of tho resurrection, and their interminable 
“ gcnciilogies ” and myths,'^ are not only Jews, but founded their subtleties and si>ccula- 

» 1 Cor. xlv. 34 ; 1 Tim. il. 12-14 ; 2 Tim. iii. 0 ; &c. 

* Apparently the use of tho word in 1 Tim. 1. 3 as comi>artHl with crvpodi£airK«Aoi 

in lle^c.sijipns llrst l»‘«l Hj^hlciermju hcr to doubt tho geuiiinrnoss of tho Fii'st Epistle. 

* ilippolytus (/:. n. vi. 20) tells us tluit Valentinus give Iho name of Jioua to the emanations 
which Simon Magu.s had called Roots. 

* I Ct»r. viii. 1. The adjective ” Gnostic " is ascribed to tho Opldtcs, or to Carpociates. (Ireiu 
Uaer. 1. 25 ; Eusob. H. K, iv. 7, 9.) 

* Bee Col. i. Itf, 17 ; li. 8, 18 ; and Miuisel, Tlut Gnostic Ilerc^m, p. 54, 

* 1 Tim. 1. 4 ; Iv. 4 ; 2 Tim. il. IS. 
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tions on tlic Mosaic In ilealiiig with these Taiil has left far behind him llic e])Och 

of his struggle witli the rharkiuo legalists of Jcrusalcin. Thought moves with vast 
rai>idity ; systems arc developed into cver-vaiying combinations in an amazingly sliort 
space of time, at epochs of intense religious excitement, and as the incipient Gnosticism 
of the ajwstolic age shows many of the elements which would liercaftcr be ripened into 
later development, so it already shows the ominous tendency of restless speculation to 
degenerate into impious i>ridc, and of over-strained asceticism to link itself with intoler- 
able license.- These are speculations and tendencies which belong to no one country and 
no one age. Systems and ideas closely akin to Gnosticism are found in the religions and 
philosophies of Greece, Persia, India, Chinn, Egypt, Idnenicia ; lliey arc found in Plato, 
in Zoroastor, in the Vedas, in the writings of the liuddliisis, in Pliilo, in neo- 
Platonisin, and in the Jewish Kabbalah. In all ages and all countries they have 
produced the same intellectual combinations and the same moral results. A witer of 
the second century could have had no 2 >ossible object in penning a forgery which in his 
day was far too vague to be i^olemically effective On the other hand, an apostle of the 
year 65 or 66, familiar with Essene and Oriental speculations, a contemporary of Simon 
Magus the rejiuted founder of all Gnosticism, and of Ccrinthus, its earliest hcrcsiarch, 
might have had reason — even a 2 )art from di^dne guidance and jirophetic inspiration— to 
warn the disciidcs to whom he was entrusting the care and constitution of his Churches 
against tendencies which are never long dormant, and which were already beginning to 
disjday a dangerous activity and exercise a dangerous fascination. If there is scarcely a 
warning which would not apply to the later Gnostics, it is equally tnic that there is not 
a warning which would not equally apply to errors distinctly reprobated in the Einstles 
to the Philii)i)iaus, Corintliians, and Colossians, as well as to the Churches addressed liy 
St. Peter, St. Jude, and St. John.^ Greek subtleties, Eastern imagination, Jewish 
mysticism— in one word, the inherent curiosity and the inherent Manicheism of unre- 
generate human nature— began from the very first to eat like a canker into the opening 
bud of Christian faith. 

Tliose who wish to see every possible argument which can be adduced against the 
Pauline authorship of these Ei)istles, may find them marshalled together by Dr. Davidson 
in the latter editions of his “ Introduction to the Study of the New Testament.”^ To 
answer them jmint by i)oint would be tedious, for many of them are exceedingly 
minute ; ® nor would it be convincing, for critics will make up their minds on the 
question on the broader and larger grounds which I have just examined. But to sum 
up, I would say that, although we cannot be as absolutely certain of their authenticity 
as we arc of that of the earlier Epistles, yet that scarcely any difficulty in acceijtuig 
their authenticity will remain if we bear in mind the following considerations. (1) In 
times like those of early Christianity, systems were dcveloj)ed and institutions consoli- 
dated with extraordinary rapidity. (2) These letters were written, not with the object 

1 1 Tim. i. 7; Tit. i. 10, 14; iii. 9. 

» 1 Tim, i. 7. 19; iv. 2; 2 Tira.^i. 17; iii. 1-7; Tit. I. 11, 15, 10. 

• The vagueness is due to the still wavering outlines of the heretical tcucldngs. The "(Jiios- 
ticisin” aimed at has been by various critics identified with Kabbaiisin (Baumgartcu) ; with 
Pharisaism (Wiesingcr) ; with Esseiiism (Mangold); with Marcionisin (Baur)— 

“If Bbnpo it could be called which slmpe had none 
Distinguishable in vesture, joint, or limb." 

But whether Gnosticism be regarded as theological speculation (Gieselor), or an arlstucnitic and 
exclusive pliilosophy of religion (Neander), or allegorising dualism (Baur), if “ it is still an accom- 
plished tiik to seize araiiLst so much that is indefinite, vague, merely circtunlocutory and only 
partly true, those points that furnish a clear conception of it, then it is clearly idle to say that its 
undeveloped genius cannot have existed in the days of the Apostles. 

♦ Phil. iii. 18 ; 1 Cor. xv. » VoJ. ii., pp. 137—105. 

« I shall, however, touch on some of these in si>eaking of the Epistles separately. It has been 
said that Paley uses the discrepancies between the Acts and the Epistles to prove their indepen- 
dence, and the agreements to establish their truthfulness. It may certainly bo said that the 
Tubingen 8c}io<d adduces un-Pauline expressions to prove non-authenticity, and Pauline expressions 
to iirove foigery. 
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of onteriiig into direct controversy, but to guide the general conduct of those on whom 
that duty had devolved, and who were already aware of that fixed body of truth which 
formed the staple of the apostolic teaching. (3) They abound in unusual expressions, 
because now forms of error required new methods of stating truth. (4) Their unity is 
less marked and their style less logical, because they are the private and informal 
letters of an elder, written with the waning powers of a life which was rapidly passing 
beyond the sphere of earthly controversies. Pauline in much of their pliraseology, 
I’auline in their fundamental doctrines, Pauline in their dignity and holiness of tone, 
Pauline alike in their tenderness and severity, Pauline in the digressions, the construc- 
tions, and the j^ersonality of their style, wo may accept two of them with an absolute 
conviction of their authenticity, and the third — the First EjiLstle to Timothy, which is 
more open to doubt than the others — with at least a strong belief that in reading it we 
are reading the words of the greatest of the Ai)08tles.t 


EXCUlhSUS XXVIII. 

CimO.VOLOGY OP THE LIFE AND EpISTLES OF ST. PaUL. 

To enter fully into the clnunology of this period would require a separate volume, and 
although there is now an increasing tendency to unanimity on the subject, yet some of 
the dates can only be regarded as approximate. As few definite chronological indications 
are funushed in the Acts or the Epistles, we can only frame our system by working 
backwards and forwards, wth the aid of data which are often vague, from the few points 
where the sacred narrative refers to some distinct event in secular history. These, 
which furnish us ^vith oui poinU dc reph'e^ are— 

The Dcatli of Herod Agrippa I., A.D. 44. 

The Expulsion of the Jews from Pome, A.D. 52. 

The Airival of Festus as Procurator, A.D. GO. 

The Neronian Persecution, A.D. G4. 

How widely different have been the schemes adopted by different chronologers may be 
seen from the subjoined table, founded on that given by Meyer. 

I Even Usb'ri, Lliekc, Ncander, and Bleek are unconvinred of the authenticity of the First 
Epistle. Otto, Wiesoler, and Reuss have said all that is to be said in favour of a single captivity ; 
but on the assumidion that the Pastoral Epistles are genuine, such a theory forces us into a mass of 
impossibilities. 'Hic conviction at which 1 have arrived may be summed up thus If St. Paul was 
put to death at the eud of his first imprisonment, the Pastoral Epistles must certainly be spurious. 
But there is the strongest possible evidence that two of them at least are genuine, and great 
probability in favour of tlie other. They therefore furnish us with a i>roof of the current tramtion 
that his trial, as he had anticipated, ended in an acquittal, and that a period of about two yeani 
elapsed between his liberation and his subsequent arrest, imprisonment, and death. 


W W 
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75G APPENDIX. 

I subjoin a sepai*ate list of tbo dates of the Epistles adopted in this volume. The 
reasons are stated mloco, but the reader will understand that the daitcs in some instances 
can only bo approximate. 

Dates op the Epistles. 


KI'ISTLF.. 

Wkitten at 

1 A.D. 

1 'I'lu'ss.alonians. 

Corinth. 

f)!. 

2 Tliessalonians. 

Corinth. 

ryj. 

1 Corinthians. 

Ephesus, 

67. 

2 Corinthians. 

Philippi (r). 

68 (rally). 

Galatians. 

Corintli. 

68. 

Ivomans. 

Corinth. 

68. 

Philippians. 

Pome. 

Cl or C2. 

Colossians 1 
l^liilomon j 

Koine. 

C3. 

K]*hosians. 

Kome. 

G3. 

1 Timothy. 

Macedonia (?). 

C5 or GG. 

Titus. 

INiacedonia (’r). 

GO. 

2 Tiiiioth.v. * 

JJoino. 

G7. 


Tlie subjoined table will give the probable dates of the chief events in the Apostle’s 
life, with those of the events in secular history \inth which they synchronised. 


Table of Contemporauy Eulers, etc. 
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1 
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Table of Contemporary Ki:LEit.s, T.TC.--coniuivM. 
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EXCURSUS xxrx. 

Tkadjtional Accounts of St. Paul's ri-issoNAL Ari’KAiiANCE 

The traJitioual accounts of the personal appearance of the great Apostle arc too late to 
have any independent value, but it is far from improbable that where they coincide they 
preserve with accuracy a few particulars. Such as they are, the reader may i)crhap8 
ciu c to see them translated ; but he must bear in mind the sad probability that there 
were periods of St. Paul's career at which, owing to the disfigurement wrought by tho 
mvages of his affliction, we should not have liked to gaze upon his face. 

In the sixth century John of Antioch, commonly (Milled Malala,^ writes that “Paul 
was in person round-shouldered icoi'6oti5»i?), with a sprinkling of grey on liis head 

and beard, with an aquiline nose, greyish eyes, meeting eyebrows, with a mixture of 
pale and red in his complexion, and an ample beard. AVith a genial expression of coun- 
tenance, he was sensible, earnest, easily accessible, sweet, and inspired witli the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Kicephorus,3 writing in the fifteenth century, says, “ Paul was short, and dwarfish in 
stature, and, as it were, crooked in j>erson and slightly bent. His face was pale, his 
aspect winning. He was bald-headed, and Ids eyes were bright. His nose was lu omincnt 
and aquiline, his beard thick and tolerably long, and botli this and his head were sprinkled 
with white hairs,” 

In the Acts of Paul and Thekla, a romance of the third century, he is described as 
“short, bald, bow-legged, with meeting eyebrows, hook-nosed, full of grace.” * 

Lastly, in the Philopatris of the pseudo-Lucian,’ a forgery of the fourth century,^ 
he is contemptuously alluded to as “ the bald-headed, hook-nosed Galilu'an who trod tho 
air into the third heaven, and learnt the most beautiful things.” 

The reader must judge whether any rill of truth may have trickled into these accounts 
through centuries of tradition. As they do not contradict, but are rather confirmed by, 
the eailiest portraits which have been preserved to us, we may perhaps assume from 
them thus much, that St. Paul was short — a fact al.so mentioned by tho pseudo- 
Chrysostom," and to which he may himself allude with somewhat bitter touches of 
irony in his Second Epistle to the Coiinthians that he had a slight btf>oi>, if not a 
positive bend, in the shouhlcrs ; that his nose was aquiline, and that Jiis thin hair was 
early “sable-silvered.” AVe may also conjecture from these notices that his face was 
pale, and liable to a quick flush and change of expression, and that when he wa.s not 
absolutely disfigured by his malady, or when he was able to throw olf the x>Ainful self- 
consciousness by which it was accomi»anied, the grace and sweetness of his addrcs.s, the 
dignity and fire of his bearing, entirely removed the first unfavourable impression caused 
by the insignificance of his aspect. Wc may conclude that this was tho case from many 
of the circumstances of his intercourse with men and churches, and also from the fact 
that the rude inhabitants of Lystra take him— before he had yet attained to middle age, 
and before his body had been so rudely battered as it was by many subsequent miserie? 

‘ — for an incarnation of the young and eloquent Hemie.s. 

1 X. 2-37. 

® This <Tvvo<}>pvtofia, and the cxiircssion drci/iVay, may be the sole ground for fancying that the 
eyes of JSt. Paul were g^ey and bri'dit. ® //. E. ii. 37. 

* I can make nothing of the €VKirij}xo<: following the ayicuAov rats * Philo}>atr, 12. 

« Such is the opinion of Gesner in his disscrfiitioii De Actate ct Auctore rhilopatrid is. 

7 6 Tpimixvi avBpwiros. ® 2 Cor. x. 10—10, especially verse 14. 



IKDEX 


Abenncrig, King— Ananias’ influence over Lis 
fanaily, 429. (See Ananias.) 

Ahh6da Zara, Quotations from, 453-4. 

Abraham — his wives os types, 32. 

Acts of Apostles — The intention and genuine- 
ness of ; not a i)erfect history, 4-5 ; chief 
uncial MSS. of, 730-1 ; its ahnipt termi- 
nation not explained, 647. 

A diabene— Province of, 173; Royal family of, 
how entangled by Judaisers, 429. 

Adrian VL — ms remark on the statuary of 
the Vatican, 298-9. 

Advent, Nearness of final Messianic, 343. 

ACneas healed, 148. 

Agabus— his proi^hecy, 172, 520. 

Agap©— Institution of, 51 ; held with closed 
doors, 99-100 ; in reference to the circum- 
cision of Titus, 236; abuse of, at Corinth, 
382. 

Agrii)pa I. and II., 734-8. 

Agrijipa II. — his desire to hear Paul, 556; 
Paul brought before, 556 el 8tvj. ; his use of 
the word “ Christian," 5G0. 

A rippa Horo<l. ( See Herod . ) 

Akibha— 33 rules of, 34. 

Alexandria, The learning of the Jews of, 70-2. 

Altar. Altara— built by advice of Epimenide.s, 
301 ; Paul’s view of the altar at Athens to 
the Unknown God, 301. 

Ananias and Sapphira— their sin and death, 
60. 

Ananias (of Damascus) — his doubts about 
Paul, 113 ; his iutorcourso with Paul, lit, 

Ananias (Jewish merchant) — his ascendancy 
over King Abennorig and his family, 421>. 

Ananias (the high priest) — his outrage on 
Paul, 539-40. 

Andrew— Andrew and Philip, though Hellenic 
names, yet common among the Jews, 74. 

Aiiuiis— his treatment of Peter and John, 60. 

Antichrist— Jewish and heathen influences in 
Rome, 585-8. 

Antinomies of Paul, 732-3. 

Antioch (in Syria)— Mission of Paul and Bar- 
nnbas, A.n. 44, 162; dc.scription of, 162-3; 
earthquake at, a.i>. 37, 165; Christians 
first .so called at, 167 ; Church and religious 
feelings at, 182; state of Church in, 224; 
false brethren in Church, 224-5; Peter 
and Paul at, 247 et eeq. 

Autux^h (in Pisidia)— Descriidion of, 294-5 ; 
Paul and Barnabas at, 205-6; synagogue 
and worship, 205 ; Paul preaches in syna- 
gogue, 207, 

Antonius (Emperor) and Rahhi Juda Haka- 
dosb, 430. 

Apollonius Tyanoiis at Ephesus, 860. 

Ai>ollos — os regards authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 0; at Ephesus— journey 
t.o Corinth — his preaching there, ^1 ; un- 
intentionnl cause of division in the Church 
at Corinth, 362 ; his report of tlie Corin- 
tbion Church to Paul. 376 ; results of his 
te^'hing at Coiinth, 380. 


Apostle— of love, John, 1 ; of the Foundation 
stone, Simon, 1 ; of progr<^8, Paul, 1 ; of 
the Gentiles, Paul,* 2 : the source and vin- 
dication of Paul’s authority as an Apos^. 
406-7 ; term of authority firet used by Paul 
in his Epistle to the Galatians, 431-2. 

AjKisGes — their antecedents compared with 
those of Paul, 3 ; bold after weakness, 47 ; 
their Lord’s intercourse with them ^ter 
His Refurrcction, and the TOwer of His 
Resurrection on them, 47 ; the regenera- 
tors of the world, 47 ; their last unmiry 
of their Lord as to the promised kmgdoin« 
48; their feelings after their Lord^s As- 
cension, 48 ; Jews still, only with belief in 
Christ, 48; the holy women joining with 
them in prayer, 49 ; fill np vacancy of 
J udas Iscariot 49, 50 ; as witnesses of their 
Lord’s Resurrection, 40; their hope be- 
tween Ascension and Pentecost, 50 ; the 
promise of the Holy Ghost fulfilled, 52 ; 
speaking with tongues, 52-3 ; limit of the 
gift of tongues, 54 ; different views of the 
gift, 54-5 ; charge of intoxication refuted, 
58 ; miracles and signs done by them, 50, 
60, 148, 192, 199, 214 ; conduct under per- 
Kccution, and stren^h of their position, 
59 : scourged, though defended by Gama- 
liel, 61 ; their early failing to grasp the 
truth, their p^eption that the Mo- 
sjiic Law was to be superseded, 80 ; their 
failure to understand the teaching of their 
Lord, 81 ; remain in Jerusalem when 
<Uhers fly from Saul’s i>ersecating zeal, 98; 
tnulitiou of twelve years as the limit fixed 
by their Lord for their abode iu Jerusalem, 
180; Greece and Romo in their time, 186; 
showing the superiority of Christianity 
over Stoicism, 188 ; convinced by Paul on 
circumcision, 230; letter after their de- 
cision on cii'cumcisiou, 242 ; genuineness 
of this encyclical letter, 245. 

Apostolical Journeys of Paul — the first, jlix 
45-46, Antioch in Syria, Seleudi^ Cyprus, 
Perga in Pamphyfia, Antioch in Pisidin, 
Iconium, Lystra, I>erl>e, Lystra, Iconiuxn, 
Antioch in Pisidia, Perga, Attalio, An- 
tioch in Syria, 189-224 ; the second, a.d, 
53-56, Antioch in Syri^ Derhe, Lyatra, 
Phrygia, Galatia, Mysia, Troas, Samo- 
thrace, Neapolis, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Bcrcen, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, CsBsa- 
rea, Jerusalem, 256-353 ; the third, iuD. 
56-Ck), Jerusalem, Antioch in Syria, 
Galatia, Phrygia, Ephesus, Troas, Mace- 
donia, Hlyricum, Corinth. Troas, Assoe, 
Mitylene, Chios, Trogyilium, Miletus, 
Cos, Rhodes, Patara, Tyre, Ptolemais, 
Cfesorea, Jerusalem, 354-5^ 

Apotheosis of Roman Emperors, 717-8. 

Aquila and Priscilla— th^ reWon to PauL 
317. 

Aitibia, the scene of Paul’s retkxuneut on his 
conversion, 116, 120. 
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Aramaic— Paul’s knowledge of, 10; in relation 
to the gift of tongues, 57 ; decay and 
advance of among Jews, 71. 

Aratus, poet of Cilicia, quoted by Paul, 308. 

Arctas, Emir of Petra, 101. 

Aristarchus, Paul's companion on his voyage 
to Eorae, 663. 

Art — its relation to Christianity, 209. 

Artemas— Artemidorus, 660. 

Artemis— Temple at Ephesus, 357-60; wor- 
ship at Ephesus, 360-1. 

Ascension of our Lord, 47. 

Athens — Associations and description, 295; 
the statuary of, 297 ; Paul at, 296 et Mq. ; 
philosophers of, 302-4 ; Paul’s preaching 
and its results, 304 et seq. ; Paul ques- 
tioned by the Athenians, 306 ; Athenian 
view of the Resurrection and judgment 
to come, 811 ; later CTowth of the Church 
at Athens, 313 ; Paul leaves Athens, 313. 

Augustus Caesar— his protection of the Jews, 
501. 

Aurelius Antoninus, Marcus, on Christianity, 
72L 

B. 

Baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch and its 
results, 147, m\ 

Baimabas, St— with Paul at Lystra, 11 ; his 
early relations with Paul, 133 ; his influ- 
ence with the Aix)stlcs in Paul’s favour, 
134 ; twice secured Paul's services for the 
work of Christianity, 134, 162 ; his need 
of help, 162 ; his view of the admission of 
the Gentiles to the Christian covenant, 
161-2 ; his view of Paul's character, 162 ; 
commencement of thoir joint work, 162 ; 
separated jointly with Paul by the Holy 
Spirit for the work of converting the 
world, 188 ; dispute with Paul as to the 
companionship of Mark, 254 ; their sepa- 
ration, 254; friendship with Paul not 
broken, but mutual los.s owing to the 
separation, 255-6. (See Paul.) 

Bar-Jesus, the sorcerer, 197. 

Basil, St.— his Christian education at Athens, 
313. 

Berenice— Paul before her, 557; her character, 
738. 

Berceans compared with the Tlicssaloniaiis 
as to gladness in receiving the word of 
God, 293. 

Bethany, the scene of our Lord's Asceiihioii, 
47. 

Books and Parchments of Paul at Trous, 
21, 68 et seq. 

Burdens laid on Proselytes, 718-19. 

Burrus, Afraniua — bis character, 577 ; in charge 
of Paul, 678 ; as formerly Praetorian Pre- 
fect, 668. 

C. 

Cmsar. (See distinctive names.) 

Cuiaphas— Peter and John before, 59, 60; as 
guilty of the blood of Christ, 93. 

Caligula. (See Gains) 

Captivity, Paul's Epistles in, 588 et seq. 

Carpus of Troas, Paul's cloak, books, and 
parchments left with, 21, 681- 2. 

Castor and PoUux, ship in which Paul sailed 
from Melita, 575. 

Cenchrem, Church at, 320. 


Cephas. (See Peter.) 

Chamber of the Last Supper and of assembly 
of the Apostles, 48, 181. 

Charity, 395, 

Chastity, 389. 

Chief Priests. (See Priests.) 

Chosen People. (See Jews. ) 

Chrestian and Christian, 169. 

Christ. (See J esus. ) 

Christendom founded St. Paul, 2. 

Christian, Christiana— Origin of the name, and 
w'here first used, 167-9; “Christian" and 
“Nazarene,’* 169; Christian character aa 
opposed to Jewish character, 4^)6 ; oou- 
trust brought out in Paul’s Epistles to t ho 
Corinthians, 407 ; the life of tiio Christiuu 
a life in Christ, 507; Christian and Cbres- 
tian, 169; Christian unity (see Unity) ; at 
first not in disfavour with the Pharisees, 
but used by them against the Sadducees, 
78 ; their observances and their ^sition, 
79; charged with blasphemy rather than 
with idolatry, 90 ; first so culled at Antioch 
in Syria, 167 ; their endurance under per- 
secution, 186 ; living sacrifice required of, 
502; dangers dreaded by Paul for Iho 
Christians of Rome, 503. 

Cliristianity — Conditions of, to the Jews, 181 ; 
views of, by Pliny, Tacitus, and Suetonius, 
186 ; compared with Stoicism, 187-8; rela- 
tion of, to art, 299; judgments of early 
Pagan writers on, 72()-l et seq. ; its intro- 
duction into Rome, 447 d seq. 

Chronology of the life and Ejnstles of St. 
Paul, 753. 

(Chrysostom, St, — his estimate of St. Paul, 3, 
689. 

Church, Tlie — Its vitality from early times, 
47 ; the early days of, 59 et seq. ; Paul twice 
secured for work of, by Barnabas, 131, 
162; rest and progress, 144 ct seq.; work 
begun by Stephen, advanced by Philip, 
completi^ hy Paul, 160-1 ; the early 
Church at Antioch in Syria, 182; fuK-e 
brethren in the Church at Antioch iu 
Syria, 225; juTil to, from the difference on 
circiuncisiou, 228; growth of, at Athens, 
313; Church founded by Paul at Corinth, 
319 ; Church at Ccnchreco, 320; danger to, 
at (Jonuth, 377 ; the heathen not judges 
ill Church questions, 389; qualificati<»ns 
for ofiico in, <j53-6 ctseq.; regulations for 
rulers in, 654, 656. (See names of the 
several Churches.) 

Cicero— Liis views ot Athenian philosophy, 
303. 

Circumcision— disputed point at the Church 
at Antioch in Syria, 225 et seq. ; disputes 
dangerous to the Church, 228; question 
submitted to Church at Jerusalem, aud 
especially to tJie Apostles os having known 
the Lord Jesus Christ, 228; decision and 
encyclical letter of the Apostles, 242-3 ; of 
Timothy and Titus, 261 ; absence of ne- 
cessity for, the key-note of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians, 428 ; Defence of, by 
Judaisers, 428 ; its use to Judaisers, 430; 
OH required by the Jews, 73H. 

Civil Governors. (See Governors.) 

Claudius, his accession, and conHideration for 
the Jews, 143; his attempt to eject tlio 
Jews from Rome, 446; his persecution of 
the Jews, 504. 

Clement, 8t.— writing of Paul, 5. 
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Clcmoniines, Attacks on Paul in the, 724^. 

Clonk, Paul’s, books, and parchments left at 
Troas, 21 ; 681-2. 

Colorid^o, Opinion of, on Panl’s Ei>i8tlo to 
the Romans, 456. 

ColoastB, Account of, 607. 

ColoBsiaiiB — Paul’s Epi^lo to, 608 ct seq ; 
causes of, 608 ; state of Church doscriWd 
to Paul by Epaphras, 608 ; false t/oochers 
in Church at Colosses, 609 ; objects of 
Eijistlo to, 610; genuineness of Epistle 
to, 614 ; account of Epistle to, 615 et ncq. ; 
Jesus the remedy against the Phrygian 
mysticism of, 616; warning to, against 
false teachers, 618: future of the Church, 
622. 

Conscience, Happiness of clear, 507-8. 

Corinth— Paul visits, 314 ; description of, 
314-5; Church founded at, by Paul, 319; 
Paul’s pain at the immorality of Corinth, 
382-3; dangers to Church, 377-8; results 
of Ai>ollos’ teaching at, 380 ; false tcacher.s 
iu Chj^rch at, 381 ; further division in 
Chnroli at, 381 ; disputes in Church at, 
381-2 ; incest in Church at, 383 ; here Paul 
wrote EpLstlcs to Galatians and Romaics, 
423 ; Paul's rejoicing in Church of, 423. 

Corinthian, Corinthians — Epistles to, 313 ; 
wherein ditTerent from rest in plan and 
divisions, 343 ; relapse of Corinthian Chris- 
tians into sensuality, 377 ; causes of Paul's 
First Epistle to, 378 ; sins at the Lord’s 
Supper, 3^ ; account of 1 Corinthians, 
884-401 ; Paul’s warnings against false 
teachers and divisions in Church, 386-7 ; 
Paul’s dealing with cases of incest, 388-9 ; 
on chastity, meat offered to idols, and re- 
surrection from the dead, .389 <?t geq. ; sel- 
lislmessthc origin of disorders in Church, 
397 ; Paul's self-defence to, 403 ; restora- 
tion of Mark, 404; punishments for pro- 
fanation of the Lord’s Supper, 404; account 
of 2 Corinthians, 402-19 ; 2 Corinthians, 
Paul’s self-vindication not self-commen- 
dation, 408-10 ; Church behind Macedonian 
Church, which, though i>oor, collected for 
necessities of the saints, 414, 

Cornelius and his friends oonvertod to the 
Christian faith, 158. 

Covering of the head for women, 391. 

Crebius, Account of, by Epimcuidcs, 661, 

Crispiis baptised by Paul, 319. 

Cyprus, Paul and liariuibas at — its .share in 
tho pr(»i'a£nvtiou of Christianity, l‘J5; the 
Jews vt, J96. 

D. 

Pamoris, 312. 

Damascus— State of feeling bof ween Jews and 
Christians, 126; Paul’s cjjcapc from, 128; 
under Hareth, 708-9. 

David, poetry of Psalms compared with St. 
I’aul’s Epistles, 10. 

Deac^ms— Cause for and appointment of, 74-5; 
their names, 75 ; results of their appoint- 
ment, 76. 

Death ovorcomo by life, 476-8. 

Den vs, St., of Prance, 312. 

Dcrbe, Paul and Barnabas at, 218. 

Diana. (Sm Artemis.) 

Diasjiora, Dispersion.) 

Dionysius the Areopagite and St. Denys, 312. 
Disciples. (Sm Apostles.} 


Dispersion of tho Chosen People, 65-6 ; re- 
sults of, on Jews, Greeks,’ and Romans, 
66 et seq. 

Dorcas raised from the dead, 148. 

Drusilla with Felix hearing Paul, 550. 


E. 

Earthquake at Antioch, A.D. 37, 165, 

Ebionites and Nazarenes, 725. 

Effort, Human, necessary but iueffecfual, 732. 

Elymas, his blindness, 1^ ; his resistance of 
Paul, 197-9. 

Emperors, Roman, Apotheosis of, 717-18. 

Ejiaphras of Colof'saj— Visit to Paul, and its 
results, 593; his messages to Paul on the 
Church at Colossse, 608. 

Epaphroditus of Philippi — Visit to Paul, and 
its results, 594 ; hi.s work at Rome : illness, 
recovery, return to Philippi, 59i-5. 

Eidicsus — Ephesians — visited by Paul, 354; 
description of, 354-5 ; A development of 
Christianity at, 354 ; sketch of its history, 
355-6; reputation of it.s inhabitants, 356; 
Temiile of Artemis at, 357-360; super- 
stition of, .359; Christians bum magical 
1>ook.s, as the results of Paul’s labours, 
365-6 ; outbreak w-hich occasioned Paul’s 
departure, 368-376 ; Sketch of Church at, 
375*6 ; Paiil's Epistle to the Romans pro- 
bably also sent to Ephesus, 450; Paul's 
interview with elders of the Church at 
Miletus, 515-17 ; sketch of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Ephesians, 630 «f seq. ; phraseology 
and doctrines of the Epistle, 739-40. 

Epictetus on Christianity, 721. 

Ei>icureau.s, 303-4. 

Epimenidos— Altars built by his direction, 
301 ; Paul’s quotation from, in Epistle to 
Titus, 661. 

Epistle — Epistle-s — Paul’s— value and power 
of, 2 ; Genuineness of, 4-6 ; to Hebrews 
lus work of ApoUos, 6; Undesigned coin- 
cidences in, 6 ; compared, with poetry of 
Psalms of David, 10; their i^tlmony to 
Paul’s “ stake iu tho flesh," 121 ci »cq. ; 
Paul's Epistle to the Thes^onians, 2?% ; 
1 Thess., account of, 325 et seq.; Paul’s 
Epistles comixvrctl with our Lord's Sennou 
uu the Mount, 327 ; Paul’s intense feelings 
couveyed iu his Epistles, 327 ; their 
clmractcr, 327 ; salutation and opouing, 
3.'8-9 ; chanvctcristics of 1 Thess., ^129 ct 
fuq. ; 2 'riun>s., account of, 310 ci seq. ; 
I'bjcct of this Epistle, 343; difference of 
the plan and the division of 1 and 2 Cor. 
from Paul’s other Epistles, :U3; explana- 
tion of 2 Thess. 1 — 12, 346 et seq. 1 Cor, 
written during latter part of stay at 
Ephesus, 376 ; cause of this Epistle, 378 
et seq. ; account of ditto, 3S4 et »eq, ; sub- 
jects of several, 403 ; 2 Cor., account of, 
406 et seq.; Epistles to Oaliitians and 
liomans written at Corinth, 423 ; cause of 
the Epistle to the Galatians, 426; object, 
viz., to prove circumcision unuecesary, 
427-8 ; lasting results of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, 4;U ; account of ditto, 431 et 
seq. ; cause of ij^istle to the Romans, 445 ; 
account of ditto, 445 et »e^. ; conclusion of, 
as probably intended original) j, 509 ; actual 
conclusion of, 610; epistles written at 
Corinth made the subject of Paul’s 
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preaching in that cit^% 511 ; their bearing 
on Paul’s life — division into groups, 5^ 
ct $eq. ; order in which written, ^1 ; of 
the captivity, 592 et scq.; to Colossinns, 
608 et seq. ; to Philemon, 623 et eeq. ; the 
Christology of the epistles of the captivity, 
613-14 ; to Ephesians, 630 et scq. ; causes of 
this epistle; it« genuineness, subject, 
style, compared with Epistle to Colossians, 
(>31 vt fteq. ; pastoral, 647 et seq. ; 1 Timothy, 
650 ct seq. ; to Titus, 660 et seq. ; ^nuinc* 
ness of the pastoral epistles, 664, 743 ct 
scq. ; Paul’s account to Timothy of his 
loneliness in prison ; the support of him 
by his God, and his Boman tri^ ; his 
approaching end, 676 et seq. ; 2 Timothy, 
account of, 676 ct scq. ; Chief uncial MSS. 
of, 730-1 ; Paul’s Epistles, division into 
groups of — Eschatological, Anti-Judaic, 
Christological or Anti-Gnostic, Pastoral, 
733-4 ; phraseology and diction of Epistle 
to the Ephesians, 739-40 ; chronology of 
Paul’s Epistles, 753-5 ; dates of ditto, 756. 

Etesian winds, 563-4. 

Eunice and Lois visited by Paul, 258. 

Eunuch, Ethiopia!^ baptised by Philip, 11-7; 
results of baptism to infant church, 160. 

Euodia and Syntyche as Christian women of 
Macedonia, 277; exhorted to unity by 
Paul in Epistle to Ephesians, 595. 

EuroaquQa — Euroclydo, 566-7. 

Eutychiis, fall and restoration to life, 513-14. 

Evodius, Bishop of Antioch, tradition of, as 
i7iventor of the name of “ Christian,” 
169. 

F. 

Faith— revived by writings of Paul, 2; Justi- 
fication by, first taught by Paul, 2; 
Power of justification by, 461, 464, 472 et 
scff. ; difference l^tween justification by 
faith and justification by the Law, 486 ; 
relation of hope to, 490. 

Feasts, Love Feasts, 51. (Sec Agaptc.) 

i’clix, his judicial impartiality, 32-3, ; made 

Procurator of Judaii A.D. 52, 510; his 
estimation among the Jews, 547-8; de- 
ferred completion of Paul's trial for 
evidences of Lysias, 549; trembles at 
Paul’s reasoning, 550; bis attempts to 
procure bribes for Paul’s release, 551; 
cause of his disgrace— his last act of 
injustice to Paul, ^2 et seq. 

Festus — his judicial imx>artiality, 323, 501; 
suc^ceeds Felix as Procurator of Judma 
A.D. 60, 552 ; brings Paul before Agrippa, 
656 et seci . ; his treatment of Paul, ^5.3-5. 

Flaccus, Governor of Alexandria, arrest and 
death, 140. 

Food, Pa^'s rules as to use of, 505-6. 

Forgiveness of the redeemed, Paul’s view of, 
732. 

Foundation stone, Peter tbe Apostle of, 1, 

Free will, Paul’s view of, 732, 


G. 

Gaius (Caligula) — succeeded Tiberius as 
Emperor of Borne, 137; friend of Herod 
Agrippa, 138 ; intended profanation of the 
Temple at Jcrusfdem, and death, 142-3. 


Gains (convert of ISt. Paul) baptised by Paul, 
320. 

Galatia — Galatians — Paul’s visit to, 263 rt 
scq. ; their kindness to Paul, 266-7 ; 
Churches in, founded by Paul, 268. 

Galatians, Paul’s Epistle to— Cause of, 426; 
object, to prove circumcision unneces- 
sary, 427-8 ; lasting results of, 431 ; ac- 
count of, 431 et seq. ; apostolic authority 
iu the opening salutation first assumed in 
this Epistle, 431-2 ; souse of wrong in tbo 
mind of the writer— abrupt plainness — 
charge of perverting the Gospel— vindi- 
cation of the Apostolic character — com- 
mission and labours — recomition by tbo 
other Apostles —disimto with Peter, 433-4; 
who are sons of Abraham — from what 
Christ has ransomed us — use of the law, 
436 ; concord of law and promise — all free 
in Christ and Abraham’s seed-difference 
between old and new covenants— old cove- 
nant fulfilled its office, 437-9 ; allegory of 
Sarah and Ho^r and their sons— Gala- 
tians can combine neither law and gospel 
nor flesh and spirit— the question not of 
circumcision or uncircumcision, but of a 
new creature, 

Galen on Christians, 721. 

Gallio, Lucius Junius Annffius, brother of 
Soneca, uncle of Lucan, lutulc Pro-consul 
of Asia, 321 ; character (generally misun- 
derstood) among liis friends, 321 ; his in- 
difference when Paul is brought before 
him, 322 ; his reason for refusing to com- 
mit Paul, 322 ; his judicial impartiality', 
323 ; result of his justice to Paul while in 
Corinth, 351 ; protecting Paul by his dis- 
diunful justice, 504. 

Giunaliol— as instructor of Paul, 3, 15, 25; his 
views of the wisdom of the Greeks, 21 ; 
Babbi, Babban — his iwrcntagc — liberality 
of bis views, 25; bis character, 26; as a 
riinrisec, 26 ; value of his teaching to 
Paul, 27 ; defence of Paul, 61-2 ; Gamaliel 
and the school of TUbingou, 704-C. 

Gcutiic.s— Deliverance and oclmisBiou of, to 
(he Church of Christ, 145; (ximmencc- 
ment of thoir reception into the Churcli, 
](i0; their generous help of Jcvi’isli 
Christiaiw, 172; Simoon’s prophecy, 18:1 ; 
of Pisidia gladly accept Gosiiel prcaclu d 
by Paul on its rejection by the Jews, 211 ; 
Paul’s future care, 223; moderation of 
the Gentile Christians of Borne towards 
Jewish Christians when Paul wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans, 452; their sin 
of denying and abandoning God, their 
punishment, 465 ; Gentiles and Jews 
equally ^lilty before God and equally 
redeemed, 479. 

Ghost, Holy. (See Holy Ghost.) 

Glossolalia, 30, 5-4-7. (Sec Tongues.) 

God — Peace only in His Love, 40; His deal- 
ing with men, 61 ; visions from, 109 ; 
His warnings, 112; universal worship 
pronhesied by 2^ph^iab, 183 : only giver 
of hbissing on ministerial labours, 386; 
effect of liis righteousness on man, 461 j 
truth to His i>romi 80 prove<l by Paul, 
471-2; manifestation of His Bighteous- 
ness, 473 ; His infinite love the soluliou of 
prodestinarian difficulties, 494 ; His grace, 
wisdom, indgmeuts, 501 ; kingdom of God 
defined, 507; God working in man, and 
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Gospel— Witness to our Lord, 184: women’s 
l)ai't in dissemination of, 181; the i)owcr 
of, 460; for Jews and Gentiles alike, 465. 

Governors, Civil — Duties to, 503; Functions 
of, 503; Paul’s tciichiugs of obedience to, 
504-5. 

Grace — Kelation to sin, 479-80; Abundance 
of, above sin, 494; wisdom, and judgments 
of God, 501; source of grace, mercy, and 
■ pity, 502. 

Grc‘o<^— Character of, in time of the Apostles, 

Greeks— l^cir “ wisdom,” 21 ; Results on, of 
the dispersion of the Jews, 66 ; contact 
with Jews, 66-7; conversion of Greek 
Proselytes, IGl ; their violent treatment 
of Sosthoues before Gallio, 32^4. 

Gregory of Niuianzus— his Christian educa- 
tion at Athens, 313. 


H. 

Ifalwikkuk, quoted by Paul, 464. 

llagiula and Hagadist, 33 ct scq. 

Halacha and Halachist, 33 cl scq. 

Hallel studied by Paul when a boy, 25. 

Heathendom in the time of the Apostles, 183. 

Hebraism aud Hellenism, 65 ct seq. 

Hebrew— Paul's knowledge of, used by our 
Lord in Paul’s conversion, 10, 

Hebrews, Epistle to, as work of ApoUos, 6. 

Helena, Queen— Her protracted vows, 429. 

Hellenism aud Hebraism, 65 el scq. 

Herod Agrippa— His character, 139 ; impri- 
soned by Tiberias, released by Goius on 
liis accession to the Empire, and apTwinted 
successor ns Tetrarehto Herod Philip and 
Lysaiiias, 139 ; begiimiug of his reign, re- 
ception at Alexandria, 139 ; his influence 
and promotion, 174; observance of the 
Mosaic I>aw, 175 ; slays James — unresta 
I’eter, 175-7 ct nc<i. ; Lis death, 179 ft sc^j. 

Hcrods in the Acts, 7J1-8. 

llillcl—gmudfathcr of Gamaliel, 25, L'6, 73; 
The seven rules of, 34; dealing with bur- 
deiiHomo Mosaic regulations, iJ9. 

Holy Ghost, Holy Spirit — I’romise of, to 
AiKvstles, 47 ; Gift of, at Pentecost, 52 ; 
c fleets of gift, 53. 

Hoi»o— lU power unto salvation, its relation 
to fiiith, *t[>0-l. 

Hope and Peace, the result of justification by 
faitJi, 475-6. 

Hymn nt flrat Pentecost, of ter gift of tongues, 
57. 

r. 

leonium (ICouicb) visited by Paul and Bar- 
nabas, 212. 

Idolatry— liiflueuce of, on Jewish and olhejf 
communities, 69. 

Idols-Meats offered to, 389, 391. 

Incest in Coriuthion Church— Paul’s dealing 
with, 388-9. 

Inspiration. (See Verbal Inspiration.) 

Isbmoel— Thirteen rules of, 34. 

Israel— the restoration of, 500. (SVo Jews.) 

Issachar, High Priest, 73,5, 

Izatos, son of Abouuerig, circumcised, 173, 
429. 


J. 

James the Greater, his death, 176. 

James the Less, cause for his resi>cct by the 
p^plc, 80 ; 4sc>mpared with Paul, 131 ; con- 
vinced by Paul as to circumcision, 23^) ; 
description of, 239; on circumcision, 240 
ct seq. ; error in his view of Pu^’s work, 
426 ; with elders of the Church receives 
Paul at Jerusalem, 522. 

Jason— -Nome identical with Jesus, 14 ; charge 
gainst Jason by Jews of Tiicssalonica, 

Jerome, St. — Fragments of traditions of Paul, 
9; on Paul, 689; compared with Paul. 
496. 

Jcru^lem — crowd at Orst Pentecost, 57 ; 
birthplace of Christianity, 354; its dan- 
gers to Paul, 444; state of feeling among 
Jews at time of proposal of Jajues aud 
elders to Paul, 527-8. 

Jesus Christ the Lord— speaking to Paul in 
Hebrew at his conversion, 10 ; His notice 
of b^uties of nature not the subject of 
Paul’s language, 12 ; name identical with 
Jason, 14; love manifested in His death, 
risen, glorified, known to Paul bv revela- 
tion, 42 ; intercourse with disciples after 
Resurrection not continuous, 47 ; j)romise 
of Holy Spirit to AjHistles ; power of 
His Resurrection, 47; His Ascension, 
48; His mission to found a kingdom, 
81 ; His puri>ose3 to supersede the 
J.aw not seen in His observance of it, 
81 ; significance not seen at the time of 
His teaching on the Sabbath, 81 ; univer- 
sality of spiritual worship, Ac., 81; 
fulfilled the Law in spiritualiiiing it, 81 ; 
as Messiah, an offence to tlie Jews, but 
still that which Stephen undertook to 
prove, 83-4 ; why He deckred Hi^elf to 
Paul as ” Jesus of Nazareth, ” 111 ; all in 
all to Paul, 114 ; second special revelation 
to Paul, l.‘J5 ; deeper ine;ming underlying 
many of His wonls, 159; tradition that 
twelve yo;irs was the limit laid down by 
Him for alK>de of His disciples in Jeru- 
salem, 180 ; light to Gentiles. 183 ; errono- 
ous view of Him by Suetonius, 186; tbo 
fundamental conceifl ion of all Christianity 
in John and Paul, ?24; undivided, 385; 
object of all^preaching, 386 ; the only 
foundation, 387 ; common foundiition for 
Jew and Gcntilo, 456 ; bond of human 
society, 456 ; this is the basis of all Paul’s 
epistles, 456; Power of life in, 490; His 
sacrifice and exultation, 599, 6 0; the 
Divine Word tbe remedy for Phrygian 
mysticism, Ac,, in the Colossiiin Chris- 
tians, 616 ; os judge, 732. 

Jews — as i>ersecutora of Paul, 5; their care 
for jouths os to ’‘dubious reeling,” 22; 
marriage enstoms, 25, 46, 95 ; value of the 
Scripturoe among them, 29 ; their litera- 
ture, 32-3; vows, 40; os originators of 
discord among Christians, 42 ; underrating 
the apostolic dignity of Paul, 42 ; cus- 
toms of Christian Jews in syuiigogues, 49 ; 
persecuting the ni>ostlo8, 60 ct seq.; the 
dispersion of, 65 et seq.; result of the dis- 

g 'rsiou on themselves and on Greeks and 
omans, 66^8; result of contact on the 
Greeks, 66-7 ; violent outbreaks, 67 1 
causes which led to their commerciai 
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character 00-70 ; of Alexandria, their 
learning, ad ranee in literature, more cn* 
lightened than the Rabbis of Jerusalem os 
to tiie purposes of God’s gifts, 70-2; 
change of language on dispersion, and 
results of contact with Aryan race, 71 ; 
ordinances to i)rohibit relations with 
heathen, and bloodshed resulting from 
them, 73-4 ; their Greek names, 75 ; tlieir 
Messianic hoi>es, their reverence for 
Moses, 85 ; infuriated nt Stephen’s view 
of the law of Moses, 8G ; not naturally 
persecutors, 9G; the forbearance of the 
Christian Jews of Rome to Gentiles 
when Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans, 452 ; of Damascus — their feeling 
towards Christians — their reception of 
Paul’s preaching, 126-7 ; tbeir scourgings of 
Paul, 127 ; relief at death of Tiberius, 
138 ; allegiance to Gains, 138 ; how rc- 
garGecl in Alexandria — barbarities prac- 
tised on them, 139—141 ; contributions for 
brethren in Juicca, 172 ; Jewish Christiana 
helped by Gentiles in return for spiritual 
wealth, 172 j of Antioch in Syria, 181 ; con- 
ditions on which alone they could acceid 
Christiauity, 181 ; two Jews (Paul and 
Barnabas) on a joumej’ for the couver- 
siou of the world, 188 ; of Cyprus, and 
of Salamis, 195 ; their loct ionary, 2o7 ; 
jealousy of the Jews at Antioch in Pisidia, 
against the Gentiles at Paul’s preaching, 
211 ; Paul stoned at Lystra by Jews of 
Antioch and Iconium, 217 ; their hatred 
of Paul, 218 ; their hatred of Paul and 
Christ, 290; disturbance caused by them 
against Paul at Thessalonica, 291 ct seq. ; 
belief of Jews of Beroea, 293 ; Paul’s inter- 
course with, and teaching of the Jews of 
Athens, 3r»2 ; Paul’s complaints of the J ews 
of Corinth, 321 ; their animosity against 
Christuins, even to bringing false accusa- 
tions against them, 323 ; of Thessalonica, 
S31 ; their calumnies against Paul, 331 ; 
their persecution of Paul, 3,32 ; scourgings 
715-7; Hatred of, in classical antiquity, 
719-20; of Ephesus, 361; their opposi- 
tion to Paul, 361 ; introduced into Rome 
by Pompey, 4-45 ; bis treatment of them, 
4-45; useless as slaves, 415; consequent 
emancipation, 446 ; multiply and flourisli, 
446; cause of their position in the worb), 
4-16; attempts of Sejauus .and Claudius to 
eject them from Rome, -446 ; Scuoca’s ac 
count of the Jews in Rome, 4 46 ; convicted 
by P.ml of the tame sin as the Gentiles, 
in fursaking and denying their God, UiT 
et seq. ; equally redeemed witli the Gen- 
tiles, )»iJt their hope vain while on wrong 
foundation, 492 ; Rejection of, from i)ri- 
vi leges, 495 ; Love of Paul for, 490 ; not 
naturally, but spiritually alone, heirs of 
the promises, 497 ; their want of faith in 
rejection of the Gosi^l, 498-9 ; their rejec- 
tion by their Go<l neither entire nor final, 
499-500 ; their restoration, 500 ; their pro- 
tection by Roman law, 504 ; their plot 
against Paul's life, 511 ; causes of their 
plot, 511 ; its discovery and prevention, 
611 ; customs as to Nozarite vows, and 
proposal of elders at Jerusalem to Paul, 
623^; disposition at time of Paul’s fifth 
visit to Jerusalem, various outbreaks, 528 
€t ; of Ephesus, outbreak against 


Paul, 531 cl seq ; charge agalast Paul of 
dealing the temple, 53i et seq. ; Division 
among, nt Paul’s answer os to the resur- 
rection, 543; contest with the Greeks in 
market-places of Cassaroa, 551-3 : edict of 
Iwinishinent by Claudius, 579 ; their reply 
to Paul’s appeal to Ccesar, 579: Number 
of, in Rome, 580; they hear Paul, 580; 
influence and trade at Rome, 585-6. 

Joel, Fulfilment of prophecy of, at Pentecost, 
54. 

John — As a “son of thunder,’’ 1 ; impress 
of individuality on Church, 1 ; Moj-tyrdom 
of life, his miracles, 59 ; doscripLiou of 
Rome in Apocalypse, 186; convinced ])y 
Paul on circumcision, 230 ; compared with 
Paul, 723-4. 

John and Peter— Two chief apostles, 1 ; be- 
fore the chief priests, 60 ; their kuo ,v- 
ledge of the mind of Chris-.t, 72t. 

John Mark. (See Mark.) 

Jonathan, High Priest at death of Stephen, 
88, 93. 

Joseph, the Levite of Cyprus — his early rela- 
tions with Paul, 132. 

Joseph Barsabba««, surnamed Justus— chf)8ca 
with Matthias at election of an apostle, 
49. 

Josephus — his allusion to death of Herod 
Agrippa, 179. 

Journeys— Apostolical, of Paul. (See Apos- 
tolical.) 

Juda H;ikkadosh, Rabbi, and the Emperor 
Antoninus, 430. 

Judiiisers, Judaisiug Teachers —Judaism — 
Paul’s controversy with, in 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Romans, 406 ; success in 
undoing Paul’s work in Antioch, Corinth, 
and Galatia, hence Epistle to Galatians, 
425-6 ; their charges ag.iinst Paul, 427 ; 
circumcision the ground of their conten- 
tion with P.aiil, 428 ; their motive in de- 
fending circumcision, 430 ; their hostility 
at Jeru.Siilem dangerous to Paul, 4-44. 

Jud.'ts I.scjiriot— his fall hy sin and his end, 
49 ; antitype of Abltophel, 49. 

.Jude, mi.sai>prehen.siou of his Epistle, 726. 

Judgment, Paul on, 732. 

Julian, aMomj>t to substitute the term “ Na/.a- 
reno" for “Christian,” 169. 

Julius fCeuturiou) — hi.s jiulicijil impartiality, 
32.3 ; placed in charge of I’aul to take him 
to Rome, .561 ct seq. ; gives ui) hi.s charge 
of Paul, 677. 

Julius Cicsar, his protection of the Jews, 
,50 4. 

Justification by faith. (See Faith ) 

Juvenal, hi j dcieription of iCome, 187. 


K. 

Kephas. (See Peter.) 

Kingdom of Owl— erroneous ideas of, 36-7; 
foundation of, Chnst’a mission, 81 ; defini- 
tion of, 5(f7. 

Konicli. ^ (See Iconium.) 


L. 

Ivangnages. (See Tongues. ) 

LttJit Supper, upper room of, 48, 181. 

Law — Tiio righteotwuess of, and wliat de« 
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poudod on it, 30 ; its 246 commands and 
proliibitions, 37: Oral, nullity of, 37; 
its traditions and flosses injiiiious, 37-9 ; 
re<luireinoutg before God, 8S-9; requiro- 
inonts impossible for man to satisfy, 39 ; 
Hypocrisy in observance of, 39 : of Moses, 
our Lord^s explanation of its destiny, 85 ; 
Use, obj9cts, and end cf, 478, 051 ; its posi- 
tion in the scheme of salvation, 480 et gcq. ; 
why not justifyiufr, 482; multiplying' 
transj^resaions, 482-3; difference between 
justification by the Law and j ualiflcatiou 
by faith, 485 ; position further defined, 
487; illustration from marriage, 487; its 
relation to sin, 488 el seq. 

Lectionary, Jewish, 207. 

Levanter, 500. 

Lex Porcia, 23. 

Life — overcoming death, 479-80; in ChrLst, 
490 ; its ix)wer, 490. 

Lois and Eunice visited by Paul, 258, 

Longinus on the style of Paul, 15, 089. 

Lord. (St'n Je.sus.) 

Ijove— John, the Aiiostlo of, 1; infinite love 

, of God the solution of predestinarian diffi- 
culties, 491; the debt of all, 505. {Sec 
Clnirity. ) 

Love Feasts, 51 ; held with closed doors, 99- 
100. {See A^-upm.) 

Lucau, his relatiou to Qallio, 321. 

Lucian on Christianity, 721. 

Luke— possible errors aud minute exactness, 
04 ; not professing to give a complete bio- 
gruphy of Paul, 116; Paul’s companion 
from IVoaa on secoud Apostolic journeys, 
271 ; his fidelity to him, 271 ; antecedents 
and historj'— his character as physician, 
aud in his relation to Paul, 272 ; with Paul 
at Philippi, 511 ; his companion ou his 
voyage to Home, 6G3 ; os historian of the 
Apostles, 617 ; abrupt ending of the Acts 
not explained, 017-8; his faithfulness to 
Paul in his imprisonment, 670. 

Luther, Martin, compared witli Paul, 2, 431, 
490 ; Opinion of, Epistle to the Komaiis, 

Lydia— baptised, 276 ; entertains Paul, 276 ; 
and mends at Philippi, their care for Paul 
in his imprisonment at Romo, 594, 

Lysias— his judicial impartiality, 323; pro- 
tecting Paul by his soldicr-liko energy, 
504; rescues Paul from the Jews in the 
Temple, 533; his error about Paul, 53.3; 
permits Paul to speak to the Jews, 534 ; 
informed by Paul's nephew of plot of the 
Jews to take Paul's life — rescues him — 
and sends him from Jerusalem to Coisa- 
rua, 541 cl sea. 

Lystra— visited by Paul and Bamaba.s, 214 ; 
Paul's sufferings there rewarded by his 
conversion of Timothy, 217 ; visited again 
by Paid, 25a 


M. 


Macedonia— Influx of Jews and Greeks, but 
without mixing with each other, 67 ; 
visited by Paul on second apostolic 
journey, 273 el scq.; position of women 
In, 27C-7. 

Malta, in oouneotion with Paul's shipwreck, 
571-3. 

Man— Three great epochs iu the religious 
history of, 476; four phases of, 483; not 
under the \aw but under grace, 483. ^ 


Man of Sin,” 726-9. 

Manaen (Menahom), foster-brother of Herod 
Antipos, 182. 

Manuscripts— Chief uncial MSS. of the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles of St 
Paul, 7.‘{0.h 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus on Christianity, 


Mark— interpreter to St. Peter, 55 ; com- 
panion of Paul and iJamabas, 18L 194; 
ridat.iimship to liaruaVas, 2ul ; leaves 
I'aul and Bamabus at Perga, 202 ; as 
the cause of separation b<-twcen Paul 
and I3arnaba.s, 25^1 ; result to him of the 
difference l>etween Paul and Banialiaii!, 
2.56; again welcomed by Paul as a fellow- 
labourer. 256. 

Marriage — Age for, and easterns among 
Jews, 2.5, 46, 95; Rabbinical injunction 
h) marry yoimg, 46 ; in reference to Paul, 
46 ; Paul’s view of marriage and virginity 
os given to the Corinthian Church, 

Mary, the mother of our Lord— Worship oft 
in Cyprus, 197. 

Mary, owner of the house iu which was the 
upper chamber in which the Apostles 
met, and possibly in which the Last 
Supper had taken place, 181. 

Masters and Servants — Mutual duties, C57. 

Matthias chosen an Apo.stle, 49, 50. 

Meat and other food, Paul's rules as to the 
use of, 505-6. 

Melaucthon's opinion of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, 456. 

Melita. (See Malta.) 

Menahera. (See Manaen.) 

Mercy, Vessels of, 498. 

Messiadi— Rabbinical idea of conditions of His 
coming, 37 ; fulfilling many prophecies, 85. 

Miletus, Paul’s interview at, with elders of 
the Church of Ephesus, 515. 

Miracles wrought by Apostles, 59, 60, 149, 192, 
199, 214. 

Misltna — rules for inarrLages, 46 ; marr.'age the 
first of its 613 precepts, 46. 

Missionary journeys of Paul. (See Apos- 
tolical.) 

Mnason entertains Paul at Jerusalem, 521. 

Monastic life comparetl with Pharisaism, 36. 

Monobazus, King of Adiabeue, and his fiiniily, 
173. 

Mouobazus, son of Abenuerig and Helena, 
circumciscvl, 429. 

Mosaic Law. (&cLaw.) 

Moses — Jewish reverence for, 85 ; his claim 
ou mankind, 85-6; Rehition of Paul to, 
before aud after Lis conversion respec- 
tively, 120 ; his marriage, 183. 

Mount of Olives, scene of our Lord’s Ascen- 
siou, 47. 


N. 


*• Nazarene Julian’s attempt to get thii 
word substituted for “ Christian,” 169. 

Nazarenes and Ebionitee, 7^. 

Nazarite vows, Jewish oastoms as to, and 
proposal of elders at Jerusalem to Paul, 
523-4. 

Nero— Points with, iu Paul’s favour, 561 ; per. 
secutiou, 5S5, 668; the direction of bis 
iufluoDCo at Borne, 587-8; his govern- 
ment, 668; Paul before Nero, 671 { 

Lis character, 673. 
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New Testament. {See Testament.) 
Nicodemus as a Pharisee, 2C. 

Nicolas— Significance of his appointment as a 
deacon, 75 ; evidence connecting him with 
the Nicolaitons iusuflioient, 75. 


O. 

Oflfertory, Paul on the, 414, 419, 420, 421, 444. 

Old Testament. (See Testament.) 

Olives, Mount of. {See Mount of Olives.) 

Onesimus — Visit to Paul and conversion, 58 ; 
subject of Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, 
608 ; his offence and its legal conse- 
quences, 623 et seq. 

Onesiphorus— his search tor Paul and visits to 
h^ in prison at Pome, 666-7 j his kindness 
to Paul, 670. 

Oral Law. {See Law.) 

Our Ix)rd— our Eedeemer— our Saviour. (See 
Jesus.) 

P. 

Paganism and its results, 166. 

Paphos, Soothsayers of, 198. 

Paraclete. (Se€ Holy Ghost.) 

Parchments and books of Paul at Troas, 21, 
681 et seq. 

Parthenon dedicated to Virgin Mary, 313. 

Pascal, antecedents of, and compired with 
Paul, 3. 

Passover, U^per room of, 48, 181. 

Pastoral Epistles, Paul’s genuineness of, 064, 
743. 

Paul — Apostolical journeys of {see Ai>os- 
tolical) ; Apostle of Progress, 1 ; in 
deaths oft,” 1 ; Apostle of the Gentiles, 2 ; 
teacher of justification by faith, 2 ; under 
God the founder of Christendom, 2 ; value 
of his Epistles, 2 ; power of his writings, 
2, 3 ; his character, 2-4 ; antecedents and 
life compared with those of Luther, Wes- 
ley, and others ; antecedents compared 
with those of other Apostles, 3, 7; his 
education, 3, 7 ; his history gathered 
from the Acts and the Epistles hut frag- 
mentary, 5, 6 ; genuineneso of his i^istles, 
4-6 ; his account of his own snuerings, 
compulsory, 5; sufficiency for materials 
of his life and character, 7 ; undesigned 
coincidences in his Epistles, 7 ; Paul 
the aged,” 7, 8 ; birthplace and boyhood, 
8 et seq, ; parentage and descent, 9, 
20 ; xx^wer in his nationality, 9, 20 ; 
langu^es known to him, 9, 10 ; languages 
in which he sjioke, 10 ; his inner me, 11, 
12; unobservant of such beauties of nature 
as were frequently mentioned by our 
Lord, 12 ; early impressions at Tarsus, 13 ; 
influencing causes of his trade, 13; in- 
fluence of his trade on his chax^ter, 14 ; 
hm parents, 14 ; their privileges as Boman 
citizens inherited by him, 14 ; his kinsmen, 
15 ; his education under Gamaliel, 15 ; a 
Hebraist, though writing in Greek, 15; 
Longinus* criticisms on his style, 15; 
Cilicisms in his style, 16; influence on 
him of his residence in Tarsus, 16 et seq. ; 
h^ preference of folly with G(^ over the 
wisdom of heathendom, 19 ; not of Hellenic 
culti^, his style peculiar and his Greek 
provincial, his thoughts Syriac, his dia- 


lectic method Babbiuic, 21 ; his books 
and parchments at Troas, 21 , 681 et seq. ; 
those hooks, not Greek literature, 21-3; 
acquaintance with Greek literature, 22; 
classic <;[uotationB and allusions, 22 ; 
Boman citizenship, 23-4 ; scourgiugs, 24 ; 
Boman citizenship not inconsistent with 
Jewish descent, 24; early studios, 25 1 
claims to be a Pharisee, 26 ; knowledge of 
the Old Testament, quoting the LXX., 
27 ; value to him of GamalieTs teaching, 
28 ; his views of inspiration, 28 ; use of 
the Old Testament and of Scriptures 
generally, 28-9 ; his style of argument to 
Jews, 29 ; as Hebrew and Hellenist, 33 ; 
endeavours to keep the Law, 37 ; miscon- 
ception of the Oral Law, 37 ; extent of his 
obodience to the Law, 38 : early anxieties. 
88-9 ; compared with Luther, Bunyon, and 
John Newton, 40; early inward 8troggle.s, 
40-1 ; saw the Lord Jesus Christ, 41-3 ; 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ by 
faith, 43 ; not at Jerusalem at the time of 
our Lord’s ministry and crucifixion— influ- 
ence on him of Stephen’s dying words, 44, 
97 ; his marriage, 44-0 ; early d^ing with 
the infant Church, 47 ; cause for his hatred 
by the jieoplo, 80 ; his iiart in the dispute 
with Stephen in the Synogo^e of the 
Libertines, 82 ; his foehngs on listening to 
him, 82 ; holding the clothes of those who 
stoned Stephen, 94 ; aged thirty years at 
Stephen’s martyrdom, 95 ; ni ember of 
the Sanhedrin, and so a married man, 
95; his fury against Christians, 96; 
even under- rated as a persecutor, 97 ; 
his confession of erring obstinacy in per- 
secuting the Church, 98 ; under persecu- 
tion, 99 ; bis commission for Damascus, 
100 ; reflections on his way to Damascus— 
conversion, 101-9 ; inward struggles, 105-6 ; 
knowledge that he had been spoken to by 
his God, 109; result of having seen the 
Lord Jesus Christ, 109, 110 ; his blindness, 
109 ; the two accounts of his conversion, 
111-12; immediately after his conversion 
led blind into Damascus, 113 ; entry into 
and departure from Damascus, 113 ; ori- 
ginal mission to Damascus, 114 ; his con- 
version as an evidence of Christianity, 
114 ; Christ all in all to him, and his 
witness to Christ, 114 ; a preacher of the 
cross and the Crucified, 115; aNazoroue, 
115 ; the training necessary for his great 
work, 117; retirement into Arabia— his 
need of retirement, 116-17 ; source of his 
Apostleship, 118 ; frame of mind after hig 
conversion, 118-19 ; his relation to Moses 
and Mosaism, 120; his thorn in the 
flesh" hero colled “stake in the flesh’* 
121 et seq.; traces of his “stake in the 
lldsh," lr2 et seq. ; object of his “ stoke in 
the flesh," 125 ; return to and preaching 
at Damascus, 125 et seq.: how his preach- 
ing was received by the J ews of Damascus, 
126; scourged by the Jews, 127; escape 
from Damaaeus, 128; journey from Da- 
mascus to Jerusalem, and reception there, 
128-30; meeting with Peter at Jerusalem, 
130; compared with James, 181; early 
relations with Joseph, MEU'k, and Barna- 
bas, 132-4 ; early trials, 135 ; twice secured 
by Barnabas for the work of Christianity, 
1>^, 162 ; his recognition by the Apostloa 
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througrh Bamabag, 134; early miniatry, 
perils, escapee — geoond vision of a mission 
from the Lord Jesus to the Gentiles, 134 
»t seq. ; again at Tarsus, 136 ; shipwrecks, 
136 ; as Apostle of the Gentiles, 145 ; 
influence in Church advancement of Paul, 
Stephen, and Philip, resiyectively, 161 ; 
supplying the help needed by Barnabas — 
witu Barnabas at Antioch in Syria — their 
joint work begun, 102; preaching at 
Antioch in Syria and its results, 166 et 
Beq. ; separated with Barnabas by the 
Holy Spirit for the work of converting 
the world, 188; Apostle of the Gentiles, 
188; first Apostolic journey, 189, 219; 
description of Paul, 391-2; strikes Ely- 
mas blind, 199 ; his miracles, 199, 214 ; 
a widower and childless, 192; defects 
more than counterbalanced by his gifts, 
192-3 ; at Cyprvis, 195 ei Bcq. ; at Salamis, 
1J>6.7 ; reason for change in his name, 200; 
Mark leaves Paul and Barnabas at Perga, 
202 ; at Antioch in Pisidia, 204-5 ; preaches 
there, 207; results, 210-11 ; there also, on 
rejection of the Gospel by the Jews, 
turns to the Gentiles, 211 ; at Iconium, 
212; preaches at Iconinm, 213; results, 
213 ei seq. ; at Lystra, 214 ; Paul preaches, 
214 ; heals a cripple, 214 ; taken for gods, 
214-15; disclaim the honours ofFer^ to 
them, 215-16 ; stoned by Jews at Lystra, 
217 ; converts Timothy, 217 ; with Barna- 
bas leaves Lystra, 218; at Derbe, 218; 
work and success, 218 ; Gaius and other 
friends and converts, 218; return from 
Derbe to Antioch in Syria, completing 
first Apostolic journey, 219; results of 
first Apostolic journey, 221 ; convictions 
after fii^t Apostolic journey, 221-2; con- 
Bcioxis of sp^ial mission to Gentiles, 
223-4; with Barnabas goes to Jernsolcm 
on question of circumcision, 228; con- 
verts Titus who goes with him to Jeru- 
salem, 229; convinces John, Peter, and 
James on circumcision as unnecessary, 
230 ; zeal for poor of Church at Jerusalem, 
231 ; circumcises Timothy, 232: Nazarito 
now, 235 ; with Peter at Antioch in Syria, 
247 ri seq. ; his prominence ns a guide of 
the Church, 247 ; influence at Antioch, 
where he is joined by Silas, 247 ; rebukes 
Peter for change of bearing towards 
Gentiles, 250 et aeq, ; result of rebuke on 
Peter, 252 et seq. ; dispute with Barnabas 
as to the companionship of Mark, 254: 
separation, 251 ; mutual loss to Paul and 
Barnabas, though friendship not broken, 
251 ; the welcome of Mark a^n as fellow- 
labourer, 256, 681 : second Apostolic 
jo amoy. 256-353; visits Churches of Syria 
and Cilicia, Tarsus, Derbe, and Lystra, 
257 et seq. ; love for Timothy, 259 ; love 
for liis churches, 259 ; circumcision of 
Timothy and Titus, Ml ; goes through 
Phrygia and Galatia, 262 ; visits Iconium, 
262 ; Antioch and Piridio, 262 : risits Jews 
on £uxine, Galatia, and results, 2^ ; ill- 
ness in Gtelatia, 264 et seq. ; cause of illness, 
266 ; kindness of Galatians, 265-6 ; founds 
churches in Galatia, 268 ; visits Bithynia, 
Troos, Alexandria, 269 et seq. ; meets with 
Luke, 271 ; Luke's fidelity to him, 271 ; 
takes Luke with him from Troas, 2n ; in 
his relatioxu with Luke, 272 1 at Philippi, 


274 et seq. ; ministry at Philippi, 276 ; bap. 
tises Ly<iia of Thyatira, 276 ; lodges with 
Lydia, 276: reason for accepting pecu- 
niary aid from Philippi only of all hif 
churches, 276 ; his fellow-workers at Phi- 
lippi, 277; casts out spirit of divinatiou 
from possessed damsel, 278-9; anger of 
owners, 279; charge aminst Paul aud 
Silas, 279 ; imprison^ and scourged, 
281-2 ; conversion 'and baptism of jailor, 
283-4 : fear of the magistrates. 284 ; Paul 
and Silos leave Philippi, 285 ; leave Luke 
behind them, 285 et seq. ; at lliessalonica, 
286 ; poverty when there, 287 ; ministry 
there. 288 ; preaches Christ in synago^e, 
288 ; iselievers chiefly among the G^tBes, 
288; Epistles to the Thessalonians, 289 
et seq. ; dangers, 291 ; hatred of Pa^ by 
the Jews, 290; in concealment, 292; 
escape from Thessalonica, 292-3 ; with 
Silos leaves Thessalonica for Beraaa, 293 ; 
Athens, 295 et seq. ; his feelings at Athens, 
296, 300 ; intercourse with the Jews of 
Athens, 302 ; altar to the Unknown God, 
301 ; preaches at Athens, 804 ; result, 305 
et seq. ; view of, in society, 365 ; answers 
questions of the Athenians, 306 ; declares 
true God and the resurrection of the 
dead, 308-311; tact in addressing Athe- 
nians, 309 ; leaves Athens, 312 ; apparent 
failure, 312 ; germ of victory in all his 
apparent failares,*312-13 ; at Corinth, 314 ; 
Epistles to the Corinthians and Thessa- 
lonians, 315; grief at the wickedness of 
Corinth, 316 et seq. ; will accept nothing 
from the Corinthuois lest it he used as a 
handle, 317 ; relation to Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, 317 ; works as a tent-maker, 318 ; 
joined by Silas and Tlmotheas, 318; re- 
ceives contributions from Philippian 
Christians, 318 ; founds Church at Corinth, 
819-20; .oomplaints of Paul by Jews of 
Corinthi 322: not allowed by GaUlo to 
defend himself, 322 ; dismissed by Gallio, 
322-3; his supposed correspond^oe with 
Seneca, rourious, 325; writes 1 Thess., 
probably his earliest Epistle, 325 ; account 
of 1 Thess., 825 et seq, ; his intense feelings 
conveyed in his writing 326 ; anxiety as 
to reception and result of his Epistl^ 
S27 ; salutation and introduction in 
Epistles, 328 ; thankfulness on behalf of 
Thessalonian Christians in 1 Thess., 329. 
S30 ; dangers at Thessalonica and Philippi, 
830-1 : calumnies from Jews and Gentiles, 
331 : answer to Thessalonian calumnies in 
his life and disinterestedness, 331 ; taking 
nothing from them, 331 : persecution by 
the Jews, 332 : joy in tne Christians of 
Thessalonica, visit of Timothy to 

Thessalonica, 333 ; his report of the faith 
which he finds there, 333; enjoins prac- 
tical Chrlstiau duties on the Thessa- 
lonians, 33S-5 ; on the resurrection of tho 
dead, 3^ et seq.; corrects error and doth 
caused by idea of day of the Lord as near 
at hand, 840 ; account of 2 Thessalonians, 
340 et seq. ; view of day of the Lord, 341 ; 
object in 2 Thessalonians, 348; stay at 
Corinth, 351 ; at Ephesus, 352, 354 et seq.; 
In his character as a Jew, S52 ; his tein- 
jwrary Nazarite vow and Its conditions, 
351-2 ; preaches Christ at Ephesus, 352 , 
goes t# Jerusalem for the fourth lime, 
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853 ; liis four visits duumerated, 353 ; eud 
of second Apostolic i^iimuey, 353 ; recej)- 
tion at Jerusalem, 353 ; third Aix)stohc 
journey, 354-521 ; proes again to Antioch 
and again visits Churches of Phrygia and 
Galatia, 354 ; i>eril at Enhcsii?, SdO ; testi- 
mony to Apollos, 302 ; labimrsat Ephesus, 
3(52; withdraws his disciples from Jews of 
Ephesus, and disputes daily in Iho schoi)! 
of Tyrannus, 3t>;j ; success at Ephesus, 
363; perils— on threak ut Ephesus from 
'Jror8hipi)ers! of Diana, 371 ct fc j : leaves 
Ephesus, 375 ; joined by two Ephesians, 
Tychicus and Th-ophimns, 375 ; care for 
Corinthian Churches, 376-7 ; distress at 
news of Church from Corinth, 380 ; begins 
1 Coriuthians, 331 ; decliirjitiou to the 
Corinthians of pui*posc of his mission, 
385 ; declares doctrine of cnic’fied Saviour, 
385 ; exhorts to unity in Christ, 386 ; con- 
demns divisions in the Church, 387 ; warns 
against false t-eochers, SS7 ; case of incest 
in Corinthian Church, 388 ; on chastity, 
389-391 ; meat offered to idols, 391 ; re- 
surrection of the dead, 398-400; on 
marriage and virginity, 390-1 ; his own 
struggles, 392; examples of those who 
have fallen through want of self-disci- 
pline, 392 ; on the head covered or un- 
covered at prayer, 391; condemnation 
of practices in Corinth at the Lord’s 
supper, 39-1 ; on charity, 3% et mq. ; 
leaves Ephesus for Troas, and goes 
thence (in consequence of a vision! 
to Macoaonia, 401 ; subjects of several 
Epistles, 403 ; self-defence to the Corin- 
thians, 403 et scq., 40S et seq. ; controversy 
(in three phases) with Judaism in 2 CJorin- 
thians, Galatians, and Romans, 406; source 
and vindication of his authority as an 
Apostle, 407 ct seq, ; character of his 

{ )reaching described by himself, 411 et seq. ; 
lis mini^ry a ministry of reconciliation, 
413; himself an ambassador for Christ, 
413 ; no burden to the Corinthians, 414 ; 
the plainness of speech, indication and 
irony, and yet meekness and gentleness 
of 2 (>>rinthianB, from end of Chapter ix,, 
414 et sen. ; warning against false teachers 
416-17 ; his own labours and perils, 417 el 
seq. ; visions and revelations, 418 et seq. ; 
not burdensome to Corinthian Church, 
but caught them with guile, 419; route 
and work in Macedonia, 420 et seq. ; pledge 
to the A^stles at Jerusalem, 421 ; leaves 
Macedonia and returns to Corinth, 422 ; 
his companions, 422-3 ; absence of Infor- 
mation as to his intercourse with the 
Church at Corinth on his return thither, 
424-5 ; ground for inferring his success in 
dealing with Corinthian difficulties, 425 ; 
bis inmost thoughts revealed in Galatians 
and Romans, 425; grief at success of 
Judoising teachers at Antioch imd Corinth, 
and in Galatia, 425-6; hence Epistle to 
the Galatians, 426; charges against him 
by Judoising teachers, and his replies, 
427 ; resistance of those who advocate the 
necessity for ciremneision, 428 et sert. ; 
compared with Luther, 431 ; Apo.stolic 
authority first vindicated in Epistle to 
Galatians, 432; determination to go to 
Jemsalem through whatever danger, and 
afterwards to Rome, 444 ; his foitli m his 


God, 4^U-5 ; doubts^ os to occounts'of his 
martyrdom, 448 ; in his character of 
dese^r of Judaism, and defender of the 
spiritual seed of Abraham only as the true 
Israel of God, 458 ; interpretation of 
Habakkuk on life by faith, 461; cause of 
some logical defects in his statomonts, 
476; objections to his arguments in 
Romans, 48 1 ; his use of different methods 
iu argument, 48 1 ; apparent contradictions 
iu his writings, 485 ; only jealous for the 
truth, 486-7 ; indifference toapimrcntlv il- 
logiciil reasons iu his teaching, 487; method 
iu enforcing truth coniiiarod with that 
of LiUher, Jerome, and others, 496 ; grief 
for hardness of heart, 496 ; love for tlie 
Jews, 496 ; protected by the Roman im- 
partiality of Gallio, Lysias, Felix, and 
Festus, 501 ; plot of Jews against his 
life, 510 ; Sosipater, Aristarchus, Secun- 
dus, Gaius, Timotheus, Tychicus, Trophi- 
mus, and Luke, his comi)anion8, 511 ; at 
Philippi, 511 ; at Troas, 5ll et seq. ; voyage 
by Le^‘ 08 , Chios, Samos, and Trogy Ilium 
to Miletus, 514-15 ; interview with the 
elders of the Ephesian Church at Miletus, 
515-17; voyage from Miletus by Cos, Cuidua 
Rhodes, Patara, and Cyprus,to Tyro, 517-18; 
at Tyre, 519; visits Philip the Evangelist 
at CflBsarea, 519; fifth visit to Jerusalem, 
and end of the third Apostolic journey, 
521 ; reception by James and elders of the 
Church at Jerusalem— their proposal to 
him, 522-4 ; does as James and elders pro- 
osed to him os to Nazarite vows, 527 ; out- 
reak of the Jews in the temple against 
him, 531; charged by the Jews with defiling 
the Temple, W1 ; rescued by Lysias from 
the Jews in the Temple, 533 ; address to 
the Jews after their outrage on him in the 
Temple, 534-5 ; order to scourge him — 
decl^s himself a Roman citizen, 536-7; 
before the Sanhedrin— his treatment by 
the High Priest — ^his protest — his defence, 
538 et seq. ; encouraged by a vision, 543 ; 
saved by his nephew from a conspiracy of 
Jews against his life, 544 et seq.; sent by 
Lysias to Caesarea under escort, 546 ; the 
conduct of Lysias, 546; letter of Lysias to 
Felix, 546 ; preparations for his trial before 
Felix, 547 ct seq.; defence before Felix, 
548-9 ; trial not concluded, but again 
summoned before Felix, 550 j power of 
bis arguments with Felix, 550 ; attempts 
of Fehx to procure bribes for Paul’s re- 
lease, 551 ; before Festus— -appeal to Cresar, 
554 et seq. ; before Festus and Agrippa, 558 ; 
his defence, 558 ct seq. ; sent in cnargo of 
Julius the centurion to Rome with Luke 
and Aristarchus as his fellow-vc^agera, 
561-3 ; voyage to Romo by Sidon, Cyprus, 
Myra, Cnidus, Fair Havens, where waited 
long— -his courage in danger — Melita, 663 
et seq. ; shipwreck at Melita, 572 et seq. ; 
the vi^r at Melita. 674 ; declared a god, 
674; heals Publioa* father, 674: voyage 
and Journey to Borne from Melita by Sy- 
racuse, Rhegium, Puteoll, Baiee, Capua, 
Appii Forum, Tliree Taverns, 577-8 ; treat- 
ment at Rome, 678 ; his bonds, 578 ; appeal 
to Cassar, 619 ; addresses the Jews at Rome, 
580 ; his companions and ff-iends in Home 
— Timotheus, Luke, Aristarchus, IV- 
chicus, Epaphroditiis, Epaphras, Mark, 
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t>emafi, 530*1 ; two jeara of sojourn and 
unhindered ureaching in Borne, 581 ; bis 
abode, 582 ; oisoouragemeuts, ; post* 
ponement of Ids triaJ, 582 ; means of liv- 
ing, 583; success of bis preaching, 583 
«t seq. ; position at Rome, 585 ; varjring 
characteristics of bis Epistles, 5^ el aeq. ; 
Epistles of the cautivity, 592 et aeq, ; lov- 
ing care for him of Lydia and other Phi- 
lippian friends when a prisoner at Rome, 
694 ; Indifference of the iiomau Christians, 
694 L his own account of himself to the 
Philippi ms, 597-8; humilitv in his minis- 
try and warning to the Colosaiau Church 
ag^nst false teachers, 617*18 ; probable 
trial, acquittal, release, and course of 
events till death, 648 ; hiB intended visit 
to Spain, 650 : visit to Crete, 659 ; founds 
the Cretan Church, 659 ; dosing days, 664 
•t seq. : fear of Gnosticism, 666 ; desire to 
strengthen the Churches a^nst it, 666; 
relations between Paul and Toothy, 667 ; 
companions in hia last imprisonment, 668 ; 
writes to Timothy of his loneliness in 
prison, the support of his God, his trial, 
671 ; hardships of second imprisonment 
in Rome, and change in his position, 668*9 ; 
left in his loneliness by friend after friend, 
Luke only faithful to him, 670; kindness 
of Onesiphorus in searching him out and 
visiting him in prison — gratitude to him, 
666-7, ^0 ; his l^t trial — the little that he 
says of it^trengthened by his God, 670-2, 
675 ; his desire ouce more to see Timothy. 
676 ; last letter, 676 et seq. ; farewell of 
Timothy, 680 ; personal matters, 680; 
significance of his request for his cloak, 
ts^iks, and parchments, from Troas, 681-3 ; 
final trial, condemnation, death, 686; ap- 
^veut failure— real greatness and success, 
687 ; lasting results of his life and work, 
688 ; crown of righteousness, 688 ; style Il- 
lustrative of writer's character, CS9-C93 ; 
various writers in testimony of, 689 ei seq. ; 
Rhetoric of, 093*6 ; classic quotations and 
allusions, 696-701 ; a Hagadist, 701 ; Paul 
and Pliilo, 701 ct seq. ; In Arabia, 703 ; “ stake 
in the flesh,” 710-15 ; Paul and John, 723*4 ; 
attacks on Paul in the Clementines, 724*6 ; 
theology and antinomies of, 782*3 ; evidence 
as to liberation, 741*2 ; chronology of his 
life and Epistles, 753*7 ; dates of his Kjustles, 
756 ; trauitionul account of his personal 
apiMJarancc, 768. 

Paulus, Sergius, Proconsul of Cyprus, 197, 
721*2. 


Peace and Hope, results of justification by 
faith, 475-6. 

Pentecost, the first, after the Resurrection 
of our Lord, 50 ; be^niug of final phase 
of Gk>d*8 dealings with men, 51 ; crowded 
state of Jerusalem at, 57 ; events of, 58*9. 

People, Chosen. (8m Jews.) 

Perishing, Paul’s view of the, 732. 

Perseoutions and results, 59 et seq . , 160. 

Peter, as C^hos, Apostle of the Foundation 
Stone, 1; impress of individiiality on 
Church, li Peter and First Pentecost, 
46 «t seq. ; oisoourse at first Pentecost and 
its effect, 58-9 ; miracles 59, 60, 148 ; hia 
reception of Paul at Jerusalem, 130; his 
admission of Gentilee into the Church, 
145 ; rebukes Simon Magus, 146 ; lodging 
with Simon the tanner at Joppa, 148; 
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vision at Joppa and its significaaoe, 152>6 ; 
sent for by ComeUua to Csssarea, 156; 
address to the Gentilee at Csssarea and its 
results, 157-8 ; address at Jerusalem and 
its results, 15^9 ; in prison, 176 ; released 
from prison by an angel, 177 ; convinced 
by Pam on circumcision, 230 ; his address 
on circumcision, 238 ; independence of 
Judaism, and free intercourse with Gen- 
tiles, 248*9 ; rebuked by Paul for change 
of bearing towards Gentiles, 250 seq. ; 
spirit in which be received Paul’s rebuke, 
252*3 ; doubts as to accounts of hia 
martyrdom, 448 ; not the founder of the 
Roman Church, 448. 

Peter and John— Two chief Apostles, 1 ; 
before the chief priests, 59, 60 ; knowledge 
of the mind of Cnrist- 724. 

Peter and Paul at Antioch in Syria, 248. 

Pharaoh— His hardness of heart explained, 
493. 

Pharisaism, Its various aspects, 26 ; compared 
with the monastic life, 36. 

Pharisees, Life and obeer^nces of, 35 et seq. ; 
minute points of observance, 3«J-9 ; scrupu- 
lous olN^rvance of Sabbath, 39 ; baptised, 
but understand Christ less than the 
Sadducees, who had handed him over to 
the secular arm, 85. 

Philemon, Causes of Paul’s Epistle to, ^2*7 ; 
account, subject of, Ac., 628 et seq. 

PhiUp (Apostle) and Andrew — Hellenic names, 
but still common amon^ the Jews, 74. 

Philip (Evangelist) api>ointed deacon, 75 ; 
evangelist as well as deacon, 78 ; ministry, 
78; toptises Simon Magus, 146 ; baptises 
the Etiiiopian eunuch, 147 ; the respec- 
tive influence in Church advancement of 
Philip, Stephen, and Paul, 161 ; work in 
the church, 160; Paul's visit to him at 
Cmsarea, 519. 

Philippi, Description of, 274 ft seq.; Church 
oi. alone mlnisteriug to Paul’s necessities, 
276 I Paul’s fellow workers at, 276. 

Philippians— ministering to Paul’s neceasitiea 
at Corinth, 318 ; Epistle to, 592 ; causes 
of, 594; loving care for Paul and his 
necessities, 594. 

Philippians, Epistle to— Exhortation to unity 
in, 595, 599 ; characteristics of, 595*6 ; 
account of, 5^ et seq.: write's encourage- 
ments to Philippians, 598; digression of 
special warnings, 601 et ee^.; conclusion, 
603*4 ; grutituae for help in necessities, 
604; future of Philippian Church, 605. 

Philosophers of Athens, ^ et seq. 

Pilate— -his judicial imparti^ty, 323. 

Pliny— on tests of Christians, 186; his 
account of Christians in Bithynia, 186; 
letter to babinianus, 734. 

Pliny the Younger on Christianity, 72L 

FomjMii, Morals of, typical of those of Tanma, 
Ephesus, Corinth, and Miletus, 21. 

Pompey— introduction of Jews into Roma, 
445 ; his treatment of them and its resalte» 
445-6. 

Pontius Pilate. (See PUate.) 

Pope Adrian. {See .Adrian VL) 

Porda Lex, 23. 

Porcius ^estus. (See Festua.) 

Predestination — Definition of, 492: consis- 
tent with man's tree will, 4 ^ ; diffioultite 
of, solved by the infinity of God’s love, 
494; Paul’s view of, 732. 
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Priests, Chief, in jnd^rment on Peter and John, 
GO-1; monj Jewish, “obedient to the 
faith ’’ of Christ, 70. 

Priscilla and Aquila, their relation to Paul, 
817. 

Progress, PauJ the Apostle of, 1. 

Prophecy fultilled in Messiah, 84. 

Prophets foretold the colling of the Gentiles, 
150. 

Proselytes, Greek — their conversion, 161 ; 
burdens laid on, 718-19. 

Psalms— the -poetry of the, compsnred with 
Paul’s Epistles. 10. 

Public Worship. (See Worship. ) 

Publius* father healed by Paul at Melita, 571. 

Punishments, Capital, 706-7. 


B. 

Kabban, Eabbi, 25. 

Kabbi, Kabbis— School of the, 23 et *eq. ; mis- 
conception of the oral law, 37 ; “ strain 
gnats and swallow camels," 3i>; of Jeru- 
salem, their ignorance of the intent of 
God's gifts, 70. 

Bahab an ancestress of our Lord, 183, 

Becompense, Paul’s view of, 732. 

Redeemed, The, Paul’s view of the forgiveness 
of, 732. 

Bedeemer. (SaaJesns.) I 

Bestoration, Universal, Paul's view of, 732. 

Besurrection — Power of Christ’s, 47 ; and 
Judgment, Athenian view of, 311 ; faith I 
in the, confirmed, 398 et seq. \ 

Bighteousness of God — its effect on man, 461 ; 
of the law and what depended on it, 37. 
(See God.) 

Borne — character of, in the time of the 
Apostles, described by St. John, Seneca, 
and Juvenal, 186-7; Jews introduced into, 
by Pompey, 445 ; introduction of Chris- 
tianity into, 447 ; Jewish and Gentile 
elements in early Church of, 417-50; im- 
partiality of its law favourable to Paul, 
504 ; Paul's confidence in the Christians 
of, 508 ; Paul at, 677 et seq. ; its social con- 
dition — its early Christians— Paul's im- 
munity, 582 et seq. ; prevailing influences 
in, during Paul's residence there, 5f^5 
et seq. ; indifference of the Christians of, 
to Paul and his necessities compared with 
the kindness of the Philippians, 594, 650. 

Boman, Bomans— Besult to, of the dispersion 
of the Jews, 66 ; their early views oi CTiris- 
tianity, 323 ; their judicial impartiality 
when Christians were broi^ht before 
them, 323 ; apotheosis of their emperors, 
717-18 ; Paulas jiosition among, as a de- 
serter of Judai^, and aaserter of spiri- 
tual seed of Abraham as alone the true 
Israel of God, 453; superiority of Paul's 
Epistle to, above the frivolity of the 
Aohoda Zara, 4534 ; Paul’s confidence, 
459 ; trials, votes in, given by tablets, 671, 
685. 

Eomans, Paul's Epistle to— cause of, 445 ; ac- 
count of Epistle, 445 et seq.; address^ to 
both Jews and Gentiles, 449 ; probably 
copied and sent to other churches, as 
Rhesus and Thessalonica, 450-1; object 
cf, 451 et seq. ; character and style of, 451 et 
seq. ; character of Church when Paul wrote I 
Bpistles, 452 ; causes of, 452 ; spirit in which 


written, 452-3 ; how probably originated, 
455 ; deductions thence in writer’s mind, 
455-6 ; Jesus Christ as common foundation 
for the Jew and Gentile the basis of this 
and of every one of Paul's Epistles, 456 ; 
opinions of Luther, Melanothon, Cole- 
ridge, and Tholuck, 456 ; outline of, 456 et 
seq. ; salutation and introductioi^ 458-9 ; 
:K:>mprehen8ivene88. 450 ; thanksgiving for 
faith of, 459; Boman Christians, 459; 
God's righteousness revealed in the Gos- 
pel of the Cross to Jew and Gentile alike, 
460 ; justification by faith the one means 
of attaining to holiness — ^the great subject 
of the Epistle, 461 ; God's righteousness 
— the various sources and revelations of, 
461 et eeq. ; the sins ol Paganism, 465 6 ; 
Jews equally guilty with Gentiles, 467; 
uselessness of circumcision, 470-1 : justi- 
fication God’s free g;ift, 474 ; justincatiou 
establishing the law, 474 ; universality of 
sin and of justification, 476 ; by one, sin — 
by one, justification, 476*7 ; purpose of the 
law, 478 ; relations of sin and grace, 479 ; 
why the law was inefficacious to justify, 
480, 482; the law gave its etren^h the 
law, but under grace, history of man to 
sin, 482-3; Christians not under four 
phases, 483; vmter's style of argument 
justified agahist those who censure it, 484 ; 
Christian dead to past moral condition, 
risen to new one, because Christ in His 
crucified body has destroyed the power of 
sin, 487 ; predestination and free-will not 
inconsistent with each other, 492 et seq. ; 
Jews, their fall, 495 et seq. ; their hopes of 
restoration, 498 et seq. ; ol^dience to the 
civil power enjoined, 603 ; Paul’s respect 
for the civil power from his own earpe- 
rience, 503-4 ; dues, 503, 505 ; observances 
as to fasting and use of food, 505 : the 
weak and the strong, 505 et seq. ; Paul’s 
defence of his Epistles, 508 ; pro^ble end 
of Epistle as originally intended, 509 ; its 
actuu conclusion, 509-10. 

Room, Upper. (See Upper Room.) 

Rulers contemporary with Paul, Table of, 
756-7. 

Running so as to obtain, 732. 

Ruth, ancestress of Christ. 183. 


8 . 

Sabbath observances of Pharisees and Saddu> 
cees, 89. 

Sabbatio year, observances of, 39. 

Sabinianus, Letter of Plinv to, 734. 

Sacrifice, laving, requirea of all Christitns. 
602. 

Soddncees, scrupulous observances of Sabbath, 
39. 

St. Denys. (See Denys.) 

St. Paul. (Sm Paul.) 

Saint, jin each case see Saint’s name). 

Sakya Mouni, Antecedents of, 3. 

Salamis — Jews of, 196 ; Paul and Bamabaa at, 
195-6. 

Salvation through fear, 782. 

Sanhedrin — not afraid of the Lord Jesua. 
afraid of two of his disciples. 61 ; rage m 
at Stephen’s discourse. 92 ; onari^ with 
laxity at the time ot Stephen’s martyr- 
dom, 96$ fluuriage a condition ot msmo^ 
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■hip, 95 ; Paul had beeu a meml^r of, 
96-6. 

Sapphira. {See Ananiaa.) 

Saraanni>alus, Sfcatue of, at Anchialo, 17. 

Saul the PbariBoe," 35 et eeq, 

*.* saul the persecutor,” 95 et seq. (See Paul.) 

Saviour. (See Jesus.) 

Boeva, of Ephesus, sons overcome by evil 
spirit while using the holy name of Jesus, 
364-5. 

School of the Babbi, 23 et eeq. 

Scourging, Jewish, 715-17. 

Scripture, Paul’s use of, 27-8. 

Sejonus—hifi attempt to eject the Jews from 
Rome, 446 ; persecution of the Jews, 504. 

Beneca— his description of Borne, 187 ; relation 
to Gallio, 321 ; Ws supposed correspond- 
ence with Paul spurious, 325 ; account of 
Jews in Borne, 446 ; his disgrace by 
Nero, 587. 

Septuagint, the work of the most learned 
men of the Jewish Dispersion, 72. 

Sergius Paxilus, Proconsul of Cyprus, 197, 
721-2. 

Sermon on the Mount compared with Paul's 
Epistles, 327. 

Servants and masters, mutual duties of, 657. 

Shammai, the school of, 25 ; his de-^-cent, 183 ; 
view of the oral law, 226. 

Shema in studies of Paul as a boy, 23. 

Shipwreck, Paul's, 571-3. 

Silas— joins Paul at Antioch in Syria, 2t7; 
Paul’s companion in his travels, 2.56-7. 
(See Paul.) 

Silvauua. (See Silas.) 

Simeon— hia prophecy of oiir Lord as a Light 
to the Gentiles, 183. 

Simeon, Niger— position in Church at Antioch 
in Syria, 182. 

Simon Magus, 146, 198. 

Simon Peter. (See Peter.) 

Sin, Belation of grace to, 479 ; relation of law 
to, 488 et eeq. ; Man of, 726 et seq. ; Paul's 
views of, 732. 

Sobermindedness, key-note of Paul's Epistle 
to Titus, 662. 

Sosthenes beaten before Gallio, 324. 

South-west and North-west explained, 595-6. 

Spinoza, antecedents of, and compared with 
Paul, 3. 

Spirit, Holy. (See Holy Ghost.) 

Stake in the flesh,” Paul’s, 121 et seq,, 710-15. 
(See Paul.) 

Stephen— influence of his last words on Paul, 
43 ; Stephen and the Hellenists, 65 et seq. ; 
appointed one of the seven deacons, 75 ; 
influence on Paul, 76 ; more his teacher 
than Gamaliel, 76; what he most have 
been had he lived, 76: had probably heard 
the truth from the Lord Jesus, though 
the tradition that he was one of the 
seventy disciples is valueless, 77 ; elected 
deacon for hw faith, 78 ; the most pro- 
minent of the seven, 78 ; equal with the 
Apostles in working wonders amoi^ the 
people, 78 ; his groat i)art in the history 
of the Church, 78 ; evangelist as well as 
deacon, 7^ compared with tbe twelve 
Apostles, 78 ; his dispute in the synagogue 
of the Libertines, 82; his triumph in 
argument, 82 ; its result, 83 ; his view of 
the law of Moses blasphemy to the Jews, 
86; taken by violence before the San- 
hedrin, 86; nis view of the oral law, 87; 
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charges against him by false witnesses, 87 ; 
his reply a concise history of the Jewish 
nation down to their own murder of 
Christ, 89 et eeq.; his yision of glory, 93 ; 
martyrdom, 94 et seq.; prays for his mur- 
derers, 94; burial, 97 ; resp^tive influence 
of Stephen, Philip, and Paul in Church 
advancement, 161. 

Stoics, stoicism, 187-8. 

Suetonius — his error as to our Lord, 186 ; his 
view of Christianity, 186, 720. 

Supper, Last, Upper room of, 48, 180-1. 

Sword, The, as the result of our Lord's 
mission, 325. 

Syntyche and Enodia, Christian women of 
Macedonia, 277. (Sre Euodia.; 


T. 

Tabitha raised from the dead, 148. 

Tablets, Voting. (.S« Bomim.) 

Tadtus — bis view of Christianity, 186, 720. 

Talmud, Noble characters in, 26 ; its direction 
of observances, 34, 36 ; allegories, 37 ; 
stories from, 735. 

Tarsus, Birthplace of Paul, 8 ; description 
and natur^ features, 10 ; commercial and 
political advantages of situation, 12-13; 
commercial prosperity, 13 ; resisting Bru- 
tus and Cassius, 12 ; conquered by Lucius 
Rufus, 12 ; scene of meetings of Antony 
and Cleopatra, 13 ; its moral condition in 
Paul’s youth, 17-18 ; morals of Tarsus and 
other cities jndg^ from evidence of 
Pompeii, 21. 

Temperance. (See Sobermindedness.) 

Temple at Jerusalem — scene of the great 
events of tbe first Pentecost after our 
Lord's resurrection, 51 : destruction of, 
342 : Paul charged by J ews with deflling,531. 

Terah, L^end of, 183. 

Tertius, Scribe of Paul’s Epistle to Bomamt. 
452. 

TertuUus accuses Paul to Felix, 5C-8. 

Theoloin^ of Paul, 732. 

TfaeophHus, hi^ priest, 100. 

Thessalonioa, Description of, 286-7 ; Famine 
at time of Paul's visit, 287: Paul's 
ministry at, 288 et seq. ; Paul’s Epistle to 
Romans probably sent to Thessalonica 
also. 450-1. 

Th^salonians sent to stir np BersBans against 
Paul, 294: Paul's Epistles to, 289-80; 

1 Thess., Account of, 3^; their faith and 
Christian spirit commended, 329-30 ; cha- 
racteristics of, 330-7 ; Paul’s Joy in, 333 ; 
their faith reported to Paul by Timothy, 
333; expected to advance in Christian 
course,^; brotherly love and qnietness 
commended, 334 ; second coming of Christ 
and Judgment, 385 et seq.; results of 1 
Thess., 338 ; disturbed by idea of day of 
the Lord as very near, 340 «t seq. ; 2Tbew. : 
Object of 2 Thess., 343.; most important 
passage of 2 Thess., 345'<^ ; explanation of 

2 Thess., 348-35L 

Tholuok, his account of Paul’s Epistle to Uie 
Romans, 456. 

•‘Thom in the flesh,” Paul’s, 121 $t seq., 716-1&. 
(See Paul ; Stake.) 

Tiberius, Death of. 1^. 

Tigidl^us, Pnstorian Prefect* his chanicteK* 
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Timotheus. (S «0 Timothy.) 

Timothy — converted by Paul at Lystra, 217 ; 
circumoised, 232, 261 ; Paul’s love for him, 
259-60; Paul’s Epistles to, 260 ; with Paul 
at Ephesus, 260; places at which he is 
mentioued as having been with Paul — 
character of Timothy, 259 ; goes with 
Paul on his travels, 259; returns with 
Silas to Paul at Corinth from Thessa- 
lonica, 326 ; sent by Paul to Thessalonica, 
833 : his report of the faith of the Thes- 
salonians, 333 ; Paul’s personal advice to, 
656-7 ; his relation to Paul, 667 ; PauPs 
account to him (in 2 Timothy) of his 
loneliness in prison, 671; of the support 
of his God, 67 1 ; of his trial, 671 seq. 

Timothy — 1 Timothy : Account of, 650 et aeq . ; 
object of Epistle, 651 ; warning against 
false teachers, 651 ; injunctions to prayer, 
quietness, sobriety, 652 ; qualifications 
for offlcen in the Church, 653; of p^tors 
and dea<i>n8, 6534 ; rules as to discipline 
of the body, 655 ; marriage, 655 ; widow- 
hood, 655 ; ordination of presbyters, &c., 
656 ; 2 Timothy, account of, 664 et aeq. ; 
gratitude for the kindness of Onesi- 
phorus, 666-7, 670 ; again warned against 
false teachers, of whom a picture is drawn. 
678 et seq. ; personal exhortations — appeal 
to him, as a pastor, to earnest duty, 680, 
entreaty to come to him — Paul’s cloak, 
books, parchtuents — conclusion, 681 et teq, 

Titus — converted by Paul at Cyprus, 229; 
went with Paul and Bamabaa to conference 
at Jerusalem on circumcision, 229 ; the 
question of his circum(i8ion, 232, 261 ; 
rejoins Paul in Macedonia, 402; Paul’s 
Epistle to, account of, 659 sec. ; lading 
subject of, temperance, sobermindea- 
ness, 662. 

Tongue understanded of i)eopie commended 
for use, 397. 

Tongues — Speaking with unknown, 534; de- 
sign of gift of, at Pentecost, 54; different 
view of this ^t, 54-6 ; at JeroWem and 
Coriuth resp^ively, 56 j power of, as 
nsed by Apostles, 67 et uq. 

Tiadition of twelve years as the limit laid 
down by our Lord for his disciples to 
remain in Jerusalem, 180. 

Trials. {See Roman.) 

Troas— Paul’s cloak, books, and parchments 
left at with Corpus, 21, et eeq. 

Trophimus of Ephesus joins Paul, 375 j ill at 
Miletus, 668, 

Truth of Go<L (See God.) 

Twel ve years , ( See Tradition.) 

Tychicus of Ephesus joins Paul, 375 ; Paul’s 
companion, 663. 

Types, 3' 


u. 


UnbeUevers not to judge in ohurch matters, 
S89. 

Uncial MSS. of Acts of Apostles and Paul’s 
Epistles, 730-1. 

Uncleanuess, Teat of, in Talmud, 735. 

Uni^, Paul's exhortations to, chief subject of 
Epistle to Philippians, 595, 599. 

Universal Restoration, Paul’s view of, 732. 

Unknown God, Altars to, 297, 301 ; Paul’s 
view of altar to, 301; Paul preaches on, 
308. 

Unknown tongues. Speaking in, oondcmue<l, 
397. (&• Tongues.) 

Upper room of Last Supper, and of assembly 
of Apostles in house of Mary, 48, 180-1. 


V. 


Verbal inspiration, 341. 

Vessels of wrath and mercy, 498. 

Virginity and marriage — ^Paul writes on to 
Corinthian Church, 390-1. 

Vision of man of Macedonia to Paul, 401. 
Visions, 108-10. 

Voting tablets. (See Roman.) 

Vows, 40 ; Naiarite, 524 et seq. 

Voyage, Paul’s to Rome, 561 et seq. (See Paul.) 


W. 


Warnings, God's, 112. 

Wesley, John, compared with Paul, 3. 
Whitefield, compared with Paul, 3. 


Whit-Siinday, 60. 

Will. (See ^Sree will.) 

Winds— of Paul’s voyage to Romo, Etesian, 


&c., 563. 

Witness of Gosi>el to our Lord, 18i. 

Women— their p^ in the dissemination of 
the Oopp^ 

Worship, Public, Regulations lor, 652, 

Wrath, Vessels of, 408, 

Wreck. (See Shipwreck.) 


Y. 

Years, Twelve. (See Tradition.) 


Z. 


Zephaniah— Prophecy of universal worship of 
Jehovah, m 



PASSAGES OP SCRIPTURE 
QUOTED OR REFERRED TO 


Genesis i. U, p. 600; L 28, p. 46; iii. 15, p. 
31 ; iii. 16, p. G53 ; iv. 25, p. 31 ; v. 2, p 46 ; vi. 

2. p. 701 ; viii. 21, p. (>04; IX 4, pp. 241,2-i5; xii. 

3, pp. 183, -436 ; xLii. 15, p. 30 ; xv. 6, p, 436 ; xv. 
13, p. 437 : XV . IS, !>. 89 ; xvii. 17, p. 475 ; xviii. 
16, p. 715; xxvi 6, p. 475; xxvh. 21, p. 3' 8; 
xrvii. 39, p. IKI ; xxviii, 20, p. 352 ; xxix 31, p. 
497 ; xxxU. 25 3*2, p. 16 ; xxxvi., p. 22 ; xxxvi. 37, 
p 15; xxxvi. 44, p. 616; xxxviii. 17, 18, p. 4I>9; 
xl. 8, p. 386 ; xliv. 5, p. 197 ; xliv. 7, 17. p. 435 ; 
xlv. 14, j). 517 ; xlvL 2, p. 110 ; xlvi. 10, p. 15; 
Xlvi. 29, p. 517; 1. 10, p. 97. 

Exodus iii. 2, pp. 108, 341; iii. 14, p. 616; 
iv. 26, p. 475 ; vi. 15, p. 15 ; vii. 11, p, 68J; xii. 
2, p. W; xii. 48. p. 4^; xiv. 31, p 213; xv. 5, 
p. 417 ; xvi. 10, p. 496 ; xviii. 18, p. 410 ; xviii 
21 , p. 95 ; xix. 1 , p 50 ; xix. 4, p. 207 ; xix. 16, p. 

336 ; xix. 17, p. 454; xix. 18, p. 344 ; ix. 14, p. 

738 ; XX. 19, p. 437 ; xxii 18, p. 365 ; xxii 28, 
i>. 640 ; xxii. 48, p, 4‘^0 ; xxiv. 8, p 428 ; xxiv. 
10, p. 616; xxiv, 17, p. 344; xxv., p. 473; 
XXXU. 16, 425 ; xxxiv. 32, p 496 ; ixxiv. 15, p. 
^2 ; xxxiv. 27, p. 226 ; xxxiv. 33, p. 411. 

Leviticus iv. 25, p. 490 ; xi. 7, p. 154 ; xiii. 
13, pp. 104, 727 ; xvi. 6, p. 489 ; xvi. 8, p. 60; 
xvi 10, p. 473; xvii. 8, p. 404; xvii. 8-16, p. 
243; xvii 14, p. iM5; xviii. 5. pp. 101, 436; 

xviii. 26, p. 243; xviii, 29, p. 717; xviii. .30, p. 

37; xix. 4, p. 3;J0 ; xix. 18, p. 441 ; xix. 19, p, 
413 ; XX. 6, p. 278 ; xx. 11, p. 404 ; xxiv. 14, p. 
707; XXV., p. 69; xxv. 26, p. 292; xxvii. 29, 
p. 401. 

Numbers V, 18, p. 96; vi. 3-5, p. 627 ; vi. 
9-10, p. 524; vi. 25-26, p 459; xi. 26. p. 728; 
xii. 1, p. 147 ; xii. 12, p. 398 ; xv. 37-41, p. 25 ; 
xvi. 5-26, p. 679; xxi. 2, 3, p. 401 ; xxi, 17, p. 
702 ; xxiv. 25, p. 49 ; xxv. 2, p. 379 ; xxv. 9, 
p, 892; xxvi 13, p. 15; xxvi. 55, 56, p. 50 j 
xxxiii. 55, p. 711 ; xxxv. 5, p, 48. 

DEUTEnoNOMT i 13-16, p, 95; i 31, p. 207; 
i. 38, p. 207; i.-iii 22, p 207; vi. 4-9, p. 25; 
vii. 3, p. 705 ; vii 25. p. 469 ; vii. 46, p. 496 ; ix. 
6, 13, p. 92 ; X. 12. p. 227 ; x. 16, pp. 92, 602 ; xi. 
13-27, p. 25; xiii. 8, 9, p. 96; xiv. 8. p, 154; 

xvi. 11, p. 68; xvi. 16, 17, p. 69; xvii. 7, p. 7U7 ; 

xvii. 14.H p. 736; xvii. 15, p. 175; xviii. 18, 
p. 502; xxi. 23, p. 707 ; xxi. 23, pp 84, 395, 
4.36 ; xxii. 10, p. 413 ; xxiii. 1, pp. 147, 441 ; 
xxiii. 18, p. 601 : xxv. 2, p. 61 ; xxv. 2, 4, p. 716 ; 
»tv. 4, pp. 656, 717 ; xxvii. 14-26, p. 618 ; xxvii 
20, p. iOi I xxvii. 26, p. 4i^ ; xxviii. 25, p. 65 ; 
xxviii. 88, 69, p. 716: xxix. 9, p. 716: xxix. 28, 
p. 254 ; XXX. 6, p. 92 ; xxxli. 15, p. 111^ xxxii 

p. 499 ; xxxii 43, p. 5o8; xxxiii. 2, pp. 92, 
4^, 454; xxxiii 4, p. 223; xxxiv. 2, p. 728; 
xxxiv. 8, p. 94. 

Joshua i. 8, p. 22 : ii 16, p. 128 ; vi. 17, p. 
461 ; vii 11, p. 20 : vii. 14, p. W ; x. 26, p. 486; 
XV, 58, p. 147 ; xxiii 13, p. 711 ; xxiv. 3, p, 183 ; 
xxiv. 15, p. 702. 


: Judges iii. 31, p. Ill ; ix. 27, p. 391 ; ix. 55, 

! p. 49; xviii. 21, p. 521. 

' L Samuel iv. 22, p. 406 ; viii. 15, p. 30 ; x, 

10, 11. p. 58 ; X. 11, p. 57; X 20. p. 50 ; xii. 18, 
p. 243 ; xiv, 24, p. 544; xv. 22, p. ^27 ; xviij. 10, 
pp. 57, 58 ; xviii. 22, p. 019 ; xix. 12. p. 128 ; xix. 

24, p. 57 ; xxi 5, p. a U ; xxviii. 3, 9, p. 365. 
IL Samuel v. 33. p 575 ; vii 8, 14, p. 413 ; 
xxii 48, p, 344; xxiv. 1, p 3.‘J3. 

I. Kings ii. 38, p. 129 ; v. 9, p. 178 ; vi. 1, p. 
2C^; vii. 13, 14, p, 14 ; vi:i. 27, p. 9*0; xii, 2, p, 
13 ; XV. 22, p- 4 : xvii. 21, p. 514 ; xviL 22, p. 521 ; 
xviii. 26, p. 373; xix. 11, p. 52; xix. li, p, 153; 
IX. 35, p. 336; xxii. 11, p. 52U; xxii 24, p. 417. 

IL KiN' s ii 3, p. 26 ; iii. 9, p. 575 ; iv. 34, 
p. 514 ; iv. 38, p. 26; xix. 37, p. 391 ; xxiii. 13 
seq.t p. 469. 

I. CURONICLES xxi 1. p. 333 ; xxix. 11. p. 90. 

II. LHBOKICLE8 vi 32, 33, p. 310; vii. 1, p. 
344. 

Ezra ii 35-39, pp 65, 77; iii 3, p. 646; 
iii. 7, p. 178 ; vi. 16, p 66. 

Nehemiau iii. 16, p. 147; ix. 16, p. 92. 

Job i. 6, p. 417; v. 9, p. 640; v. 10, p. 11; 
V. 13, p. 19 ; V. 24, p. 46 ; xii. 23, p. 308 ; xiii. 7, 
8, p. 487 ; xiii. 27, p. 2''2 ; xiv. 2, p 497 ; xxv. 4, 
p. 4^45 ; xxxiii. 11, p. 2S2 ; xxxiii 19, p. 16 ; xii. 

11, p. 310. 

Psalms ii., pp. 84. 209 ; ii 3, p. 454 ; ii 
7, I*. 209 ; ii. 12, p. 145 ; vii. 13, p. 6l6 ; xiv. 
p. 29; xvi, 10, p. 85 ; xviii. 31, p. 646 ; xviii 
49, p. 508 ; xix, 4, p. 499; xxii, 18, p. 50; 
xxii. 21. p. 672 ; xxii. 31, p. 242 ; xxiv. 4, p. 
65:3 ; xxvi. 6. p. 653; xl. 7, p. 41M; xii, 9, pt>. 
49, 85; xlviii. 12, p. 3S5; L 11-12, p. 310 ; liii. 
p. 29 ; Iviii. 8, p. 398 ; lix. 10, p. 308 ; Ixiii. 
7, p, 651; Ixvi. 1-2, p, 90; Ixvt. 18, p. 4o9; 
Ixvii. 18, p. 92 ; Ixvii 19, p. 496 ; Ixviii, n. 
643; Ixviii 11, p. 211; Ixviii, 12, pp. 92, 3^ 
437 ; IxviU. 31, p. 147 ; Ixxi. 1. p. 651 ; IxxviiL 
2, p. 85 : Ixxviii. SS-39, p. 716; Ixxix. 14, p. 97 ; 
Ixxxi. 12, p, 473 ; Ixxxii. 6. p. 397 ; Ixxxir. 7, 
p. 464; Ixxxvi 9, p. 242; Ixxxviii. 15, p,646; 
Ixxxix 7, p. 333 ; Ixxxix, 27. p. 616 ; xei. 7, p. 
702; xciv. 11, p. 19; xcv. 7, p. 343; cii„ p, 
47^ ; cii. 18, p 242 ; civ. 15, p 11 ; cv. 15, p. 
170 ; cvi. 28, p. 379 ; cvii. 23. p. 69; cix. 8. p. 
49; cx. 1, p. 85 ; cxiii.-cxviii., p. 25; cxviL 
1, p. 508 ; cxviii. 22, p. 85 ; cxxxviii. 1, p. 394 ; 
cxxxix. 7, p. 333 ; cxliii. 2. p. 435 ; cxlv. 13, pw 
652 ; cxlvil. 2, p. 65 ; cxlvii 8-9, p. 11. 

Proverbs iL 4, p. 617 ; ii 17. p. 46 ; iii 3, 
pp. 410, 414 ; T. 18. p. 46 I vi. 12, p. 413 ; viL 3, 
p. 410 ; viii 30, p, 410 ; xl 24, p. 414 ; xiv, 9, p, 
811 ; xiv. 14, p. 667 ; xiv. 34, p. 157 ; xvi 20, 
p. 466 ; xvi. 83, p. 50 ; xx. 25, p. 539 ; xxi. 18, 
p, 388; xxii 9, p. 414; xxiii 6, p. 266; xxv. 19, 
p. 255; xxv. 21,28,p. 503L 

Eoglebiastbs V. 18, p. 804 ; vi 6, p. 49 ; viL 
80, p. 105 i ix. 18, p. 845 ; X. 8, p. 181 ; xi. 6, p, 46. 
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CAimOLBS iii. 7, 8, p. 702 ; vii. 12, p. 256. 
tsAXAB i. 1-22, p. ^7: 1. 2, p. 207; i. 3. p. 
716; i. 9, p. 498; f 11-15, p. 84 ; i,22,p. 410; 

ii. 2, S, p. 125 ; iii. 10, p. 2^ ; ▼. 24, p. 52 ; viii. 
14, pp. 33, 85, 498 ; ix. 1, p. 85 ; ix, 12, p. 71 ; 
X. 22, p. 498; X. 28, p. 521; xi. 4, p. 3^; xi. 
5, p. 619 ; xi. 10, p. 508 ; xiv. 1, p. 227 ; xx. 2, 
p. 520 ; xxiv. IS, p. 81 ; xxvi. 12, p. 267 ; xxviii. 

4, p. 396 ; xxv^iii. 11, pp. 30, 53 ; xxviii. 16, pp. 
33, 479, 498, 499; xxix. 14, p. 19; xxx. 7, p. 
834 ; xxxii. 2, p. 105 ; xxxiii. 12, p 70 ; xxxiii. 
18, pp. 19, 385, 336 ; xl. 3, p. 85; xliii. 6, p. 413; 
xliii. 7, p. 242 ; xlui. 9, p. 454; xliv. 25, p. 19 ; 
xlv. 9, p. 497 ; xlv. 14, p. 147 ; xlix 6, p. 125 ; 
Iii. 10, p. 183 ; Iii. 14, p. 104 ; hi. 15, p. 386 ; liii., 
p. 84 ; hii 4, p. 10 i ; liii 4-6, p. 104 ; liii. 

5, pp. 343, 469 ; liii. 7, 8, p. 147 ; Uii. 9, p. 85 ; 
liv. 1 p. 32 ; Ivi. 3, 8, p. 147 ; Ivii. p. 466 ; 
Iviii. 3, p. 34 ; Iviii. 5-7, p. 34 ; lix. 10, p. 308 ; 
lix. 16-19, p. 616; lix. 20, p. Ml; lx. 1, 2, p. 
645 ; lx. 3, 9, p. 183 ; Ixi. 1, p. 85 ; Ixiii. 9, 2o7 ; 
Ixiv. 4, p. 386 ; Ixv. 1, 2, p. 499 ; Ixv. 4, p. 151 ; 
Ixv, 17, p. 386 ; Ixvi. 1, 2, p. 90 ; Ixvi. 3, p. 154 ; 
Ixvi. 16, p. 221. 

Jeremiah i. 6, p. 153 ; vii. 21, p. 34 ; vii. 22, 

23, p. 485; v'iii. 9, p. 19 ; viii. 16, p, 616; ix. 23, 

24, p. 386; ix. 26, p. 92; xiii. 1, p. 520; xvii. 16, 
p. 3S7; xviii. 6, p. 497; xix. 13, p. 151; xxiii. 

6, p. 4^ ; xxix. 7, p. 720; xxix. 26, p 2-52 ; xxii. 
3-33, p, 413 ; xxxi. 29, p. 485 ; xxxiii. 16, p. 462; 
xxxiii. 25, pp. 226, 428; xxxvLii. 7, p. 147 ; xxxix. 
16, p. 147. 

Ezekiel i. 24, p. 52 ; xi 19, p. 410 ; xvi. 12, 
p. 333 ; xviii, 2, p. 485 ; xx. 25, pp, 227, 485 ; 
xxiv. 6, p. 50 ; xxvii, 17, p. 178 ; xxviii. 24, 
p. 711 ; xxxiii. 4, p. 319 ; xxxvi. 21-23, p. 469 ; 
xxxvi. 28, p, 413 ; xxxviii. 16, 17, pp. 351, 728 ; 
xliii 2, p. 52 ; xliv. 7, pp. 92, 531, 602 ; xlv. 7, 
p. 271. 

Dakiel i. 8, p. 241 ; i. 8-12, p. 210 ; i 12, 
p. 30; V. 6, p. 5^ ; v. 12, p. 386 ; vii, 9, p. 341 ; 
vii. 10, 11, ^26, p, 351 ; ix. 23, p. 110 ; ix. 24, 
p. 333; X. 7, p. 108; xi, p. 727; xl. 31-36, 
p. 351 ; xi. 36, p. 346 ; lii. 10, p. 349 ; lii. 13, 
p. 49. 

Hosea i. 9, 10, p. 498 ; li. 6, p. 711 ; ii. 23, p. 
498 ; iv. 14, p. 96 ; vi 6, pp, 2^, 485 ; xii. 8, p. 
69 ; xiii 14, p. 501. 

Joel ii. 32, p. 499. 

Ahos ii. 10, p. 207 ; iii. 12, p. 672; viii 4-6, 
p. 69 ; ix. 11, 12, p. 2il. 

Jonah i. 3, p, 152; i, 7, p. 50; iv, 1, 9, p. 
15.3. 

Micah iv. 2, p. 125 ; v. 12, p. 365 ; vi. 8, p. 
227 ; Vi. 12. p. 4^. 

Habakkdk i. 5, p. 210 ; ii. 4, pp. 29, 436, 457 ; 

iii. 3, p. 454 ; iii. 6, p. 510. 

Zephaniah i 5, p. 151; ii. 11, p. 183; ui 
10, p. 147. 

Hagoai ii. 8, p. 454. 

Zechariah Xl. 7, p 240; xi. 12, p. 8>; xii. 
10, pp. 84, 85; xiv. 11, p. 496; xiv. 16, p. 454; 
xiv. 21, p. 69. 

Malacui i. 2, 3, p. 497 ; i. 7, p. 241 ; i. 8, p. 
469 : iii. 1, p. 85 ; iii. 8-10, p» 469. 

11. Esdras xiiL 45, p. 65. 

Tobit i. 10-14, p. 3’9 ; i. 11. 12, p. 240 ; v. 
18, p. 388; xi. 13, p. 114; xii. 12, p. 394; xiL 
15, p. 656. 

Esther (Aikxjt.) xiv. 13, p, 672. 

Wisdom of Solomon i. 13-16, p. 478; li 
7-9, p. 304; ii. 24, p,704; iii. 8, p. 697, 704; 
iii. 10, p. 409; iii 14. 15, p. 144; v. 4, p. 559 ; 
T, 17, p. 697 ; T. 17-20, p. ^6 ; y. 18, p. feo ; v. 


19, p. 646; V. 23. p. 419 ; vii. 22, seq., p. 73; ix 
15, pp. 412, 704; x.-xli., p. 73; xi., xvi. -xviii. 
p. S3; xi 20, 21, p. 346; xi. 23-26, p. 704; xiii - 
xix., p. 78 ; xiv. 15, p. 830 ; xv. 7, pp. 497, 697 ; 
XXV. 24, p. 653. 

SntACH xxiii. 13, p. 497. 

Eoclesiasticus vii. 25, p. 46; xiv. 6, p, 
266 ; XXV. 22, p. 414 ; xxx. 11, p. 311 ; xxxvi 
29, p. 334; xxxviii. 1, p. 575; xxxviii. 25, p. 
Ill ; xUi. 9, p. 46. 

Baruch v. 12, p. 336; vi. 43, p. 246. 

L Maccabees i 15, pp. 72, 390, 470; ii. 48 
62, p. 627; ii. 52, p. 474; iii. 37, p. 165; x. 36, p. 
266. 

II. Maccabees i 27, p. 60; iii. 10, p. 74; 

iii. 15, p. 717; iv. 7-9, 33, p. 165; iv. 10. 15, 
p. 71 ; iv. 13, p. 71 ; iv. 13, seq , p. 72 ; iv. 33, 
p. 166 ; iv. 40, p. 363 ; v. 9, p. 179 ; v. 21, p. 165; 
vi, 1, p. 5‘38 ; vi. 9, p. 71 ; vi. 18, 19, p. 154 ; vii. 

27, p. 207 ; viL 81, p. 466 ; xi. 36, p. 165 ; xiv. 
35, p. 310. 

III. Maccabees (Extra-Apocryphal Book), 
p. 140. 

St. Matthew iii. !0, p. 387; iv. 14, p. 85; 
V. 10-12, p. 476; v. 14, p. 175; v. 17, p. 149; v. 
18, pp. 81, 149 ; V. 32, p. 81 ; v. 37, p. 409 ; v. 39, 
p. 417 ; V. 47, p. 435 ; vi. 2, p. 36 ; vi, 5, p. 36 ; 
vi. 7, p. 373 ; vi. 13, p, 433 ; vi. 24, p. 497 ; vii. 
6, p. 680; vii, 17, p. 644; viii. 4, p. 149; ix. 10, 
11, p. 435; ix. 13, pp. 81, 150; ix. 29, 30, p 238; 
X. 14, p. 212 ; X. 17, p. 98 ; x. 23. p. 98 ; x 25, p. 
212 ; X. 27, p. 151 ; x. 37. p. 497 ; xi. 3, p. 234 ; 

xi. 10, pp. 85, 304 ; xi 25, p. 600 ; xi. 27, pp. 
151, 495; xi. 29, 30, p. 238; xii. 7, pp 81, 150; 

xii. 10, p. 150 ; xii. 19, 20, p. 679 ; xii. 39, p. 96; 

xii. 40, p. 85 ; xii 46, p. 131 ; xii. 55, p. 48 ; 

xiii. 35, p. 85; xiii. 44, p. 617; xiii. 4S, pp. 
48, 468 ; xiii. 52. p. 302 ; xiv. 2, p. 267 : xv. 2- 
6, p. 87 ; XV. 13, p. 62 ; xv. 17, p. 150 ; xv. 
20, p. 150; XV. 26, p. 601; xvi. 4, p. 96; xvi 
22, p. 153 ; xvi. 27, p. 33 i ; xvii. 9, p. 271 ; 
xviii 8, p. 390; xviii. 17, p. 157; xix. 3, 6, 8, 
p. 81 ; xix. 8, pp. 150, 469, 626 ; xx. 21, p. 724 ; 
xxi 13, p. 469; xxi 31, 32, p. 465; xxii. 4, p. 
388; xxii 17, pp. 36, 504; xxii. 21, p.503; xxii. 

28, p. 541 ; xxii, 40, pp. 150, 441 ; xxiii. 5, p, 36 ; 
xxiii 6, p. 2 >6 ; xxiii. 13-^, p. 469 ; xxiii. 15, 
pp. 36, 44, 185, 601, 733; xxiii. 25-27, p. 642; 
xxiii. 27, p. 539 ; xxiii. 27-20, p. 333 ; xxiii 37, 
pp. 345, 708 ; xxiii. 37-39, p. 333 ; xxiv. 6, 16, 
p. 3.33 ; xxiv. 17, p. 151 ; xxiv. 23, 24. p. 198 ; 
xxiv. 30, 34, p. 342 ; xxiv, 31, pp. 336, SiS ; 
xxiv. 37, p. 336 ; xxv. 27, p. 75 ; xxvi. 15, p. 85 ; 
xxvi. 24, p. 390 ; xxvi. 28. p. 711 ; xxvi. 49, p. 
517 ; XXVI. 74, p. 401 ; xxvii. 9, 10, p. 85 ; xxvii. 
13, p. 490; xxvii. 25, p. 332; xxvii 28, p. 711. 

St. Mark i. 3, p. & ; i. 44, p. 149 ; ii. 23, p. 
150; ii 27, p. 81; lii 31, p. 131 ; iv. 16, p. 410; 
V. 26, p. 4M ; vi. 3, p. 48 ; vii. 1-23, 619 ; vii. 3, 
5, 8, 9, 13, p. 87 ; vii. 4-8, p. 36 ; vii. 14, 16, p. 
155 ; vii. 19, pp. 150, 155; ix. 14, p. 228 ; x. 6-9, 
p. 150; xii. 33, p. 150; xiii. 9, p. 98 ; xiv. 15, p. 
48 ; xlv. 52, p. 43 ; xv. 7, p. 228 ; xv. 16, p. 697 ; 
XV. 22, p. 509 ; xv. 41, p. 661 ; xvi 15, p. 184 ; 
xvi. 17, p. 54. 

St. Bukb 1. 3, p. 198 ; i. 9, p. 50 ; i 22, p. 
109 ; 1. 23, p. 182 ; i. 36, p. 680 ; i 62, p. 207 ; fi. 
34. pp. 83, 85; ii. 37, 6o2; lii. 22, p. 52; 

iv. 18, p. 85; iv. 20, pp. 75, 194, 207, 538, 715 ; 
iv. 23, p. 272 ; v. 17, p. 663 ; vi. 29, p. 539 ; vi 
3i, 33, p. 435 ; vii. 45, p. 509 ; viii. 3, p. 661 ; 
vih. 19, p. 131 ; viii 27, p. 220 ; ix. 53, p. 629 ; 
ix. 64, p. 724; X. 1, p. 50; x, 7, p. 656 ; x. 21, 
p. 600 ; X. 41, p. 391 ; xii. 15-21, p. ^7 ; xii. 50, 
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t, 318 ; xiii. 2, p. 108 ; xlii. 14, p. 150 ; xiv. 1-6, 
p. 150 : xiv. 2o, ; . ^ ; xvil 16, p. 150 ; xvi. 
17, p. 149 ; xvii. 31, p. 151 ; xviiC 8 , p. 728 ; 
xviif. 11, p. 36 ; xviii, 13, p. 651 ; xix. p. 75 ; 
XX. 0, p. ^ ; XX. 47, p. W ; xxi. 9, p. 340 ; xxii. 
26, p. 75 ; xxii. 41, p. 517 ; xxii. 44, p. 272 ; xxii. 

56, p. 715 ; xxii. 64, p. 417 ; xxiii. 18, p. 533 ; 
xxiii. 19, p. 228 ; xxiii. 34, p. 60 ; xxiii. 34, 46, 
p. 94 : xxiii. 41, p. 347 ; xxiii. 43, p. 418 ; xxiv. 
23, p. 109 ; xxiv. 25, pp. 69, 436 ; xxiv. 26, p. 
84 ; xxiv. 47, p. 125 ; xxiv. 48, p. 47 ; xxiv. 49, 
p. 47 ; xxiv. 53, p. 60. 

St. John i. 11, p. 223 ; i 14, p. 51 ; i. 14, 16. 
p. 006 j i. 46, p. 168 ; i. 47. p. 9 ; hi. 8, p. 57 ; 
hi. 27, p. 479 ; iii 30, p. 507 ; iv. 21-23, p. 51 ,- 
iv. 22, pp. 81, 125, 460 ; v. 10, p. 150 ; v. 17, 
p. 81 ; v. 24, p. 479 ; v. 38, p. 638 ; vi. 63, p. 410; 

vii. 6, p. 131 ; vii. 12, 47. p. 115 ; vu, 15. p. 6(J ; 

vii, p. 66; vii. 40, p. 36; viiL 43, i>. 472; 

viii. 44, p. 199 j viii, 58, p. 616 : viii. 69, p. 708 ; 

ix, 14, p. 150 ; ix. 16, p. 115 ; ix 41, p. 3^ ; x. 

16. pp. 145, 150 ; x. 20, 115 ; x. 28, p. 479 ; 

x. 31-33, p. 708 ; X. 34. p. 397 ; xl 25. p. 479 ; xi. 
62, p. 3-45 ; xu. 20, pp. 71, 74, 161 ; lii. 29, p. 108 ; 

xii. 31, p. 505 ; xu. 42, p. 76 ; xii. 43, p. 542 ; 

xiii. 8, p. 153; xiii. 18, p. 85; xiii. 27, p. 654; 

xiv. 19, p. 479 ; xiv. 20, p. 479 ; xiv. 30, pp. 411, 

646 ; XV. 4-10, p. 479 ; xv. 5, p. 479 ; xv. 22, 
p. 265; xvi. 7, p. 230 ; xvi. 11, p. 646 ; xvii. 12, 
p. 346 ; xviL 18, p. 188 ; xviii. 22, p. 539 ; xviii. 

p. 157 ; xix. 11, pp. 265, 711 ; xix. 36, 
p. 3^ ; xix, 37, p. 85 ; xix. 40, p. 152 ; xx. 5, 6, 
p. 517; XX. 17, p. 638 ; XX. 19, 26, p. 48. 

Acts i. 2, p. 50 : i. 3, p. 47 ; i. 4, p. 47 ; i. 6, 

p. 48 ; i. 7, p. 48 ; i. 8, pp. 48, 184, 460 ; L 10, p. 

hS; i. 12, p.736; i. 13, p. 48; i. 15, p. 77; i. 

17, p. 50; i. 19, p. 272 ; i. 22, p. 47 ; i. 25, p. 49 ; 
ii. 1, p. 79 ; ii. 2, pp. 51, 57 ; ii. 2, 3, pp. 52, 53; 
ii. 4, p. 53; h. 6, p. 57 ; ii. 9, pp. 317, 448; h. 

. 14. p. 58 ; ii. 15, p. 58 ; ii. 17, p. 110; h. 22, p. 
59 i ii. 27, pp. 209 : h. 32, p. 47 ; ii, 33 p. 
85 ; ii. 39, p. 246 ; h. 44, p. 6W ; h, 46, p. 60 ; 
ii. 47, p. 211; iii. 1, pp. 50, 79; iii. 2-4, p. 715; 
ih, 7, p. 272 ; hi. 15, p. 47 ; hi. 16, p. 336 ; hi. 
19, p. 37 ; hi- 19-21, p. 498 ; hi. 21, p. 494 ; ih. 26, 
p. 125 ; iv. 2, p. 279 ; iv. 8, p. CO ; iv. 11, p, 85 ; 

IV. 13, p. 59; IV. 29, p. 279; iv. 33, p. 47; v. 14, 

p. 169 ; V. 21, p. 60 ; V. 26, p. 708 ; v. 32, p. 
47 ; V. 34, pp. 26 ; v. 38. 39, p. 62 ; v. 30, 
p. 543; V. 41, pp. 94, 476; vi. 1, pp. 9, 71, 
655; vi. 2, p. 74; vi. 5, pp. 71,77; vi. 5, 
10, p. 75 ; Ti. 6, p. 749 ; vi. 8, p. 78 ; vi 9, 
pp. 82, 448; vi. 12, p, 86; vi. 13, p. 87; vi. 
14, p. 87; vi. 15, pp. 88, 715; vi. 56, p. 88; 
vii. 2, pp. 92, 534; vii 2, 4, 14, 16, 22, 23, 42,53, 
p. 92 ; vii 6-8, p. 92 ; vii 6, p. 467 ; vh. 6, 7, 
14, 16, p. 92; vii. 48, 61, p. 92; vh. 51, p. 602; 

vii. 52, pp. 91, 535 ; vii. 53, pp. 91, 92, 437 ; vh. 
54, p. 92 ; vii. 55, p. 715 : vh. 56, pp. 88,93 ; vii 

57, p, 93; vii. 58, pp. 7, 707; vih. 1, p. 100; 

viii. 2, p. 97; vhi. 3, p. 97; vhi 9, p. l98; 

vih. 11, p. 220; vhi. 14. p. 98; vhi 17, p. 749; 

vih, 21, p. 50; viii. 26, p. 146; vhi. 80, p. 
605; vih. 33, p. 147; ix. 1, 2, p. 100; ix. 2. p. 

150; ix. 3, p. 108; ix. 5, p. 43; ix. 7, pp. 108, 

111 ; ix. 10-12, p. 110; ix. 13, p. 97; ix. 16, pp. 
1, 182, 411, 6^^: ix. 15, 16. p. 183; ix. 17, p. 
Ill ; ix. 19, p. 116 ; ix 19, 20, p. 116-, ix. 20, p. 
116; ix. 21. pp. 97, 126; ix. p. 127; ix. 24, 
pp. 128, 272, 332 ; ix. 25, p. 128; ix. 26, pp. 1.30, 
1&, 228; ix. 27, pp. Ill, 134; ix. 29, pp. 71. 72, 
134; ix. 30, pp. 44, 190; ix. 31, p. 1^; lx. 34. 
p. 160; X. 1, 2, p. 462; x. 2, pp. 68, 71; x. 3, 
p. 271- X. 4, p. 638; X. 9, 10, p. 272; x. 9, 


14, 30, p. 79 ; X. 10, p. 152 ; x. 12, p. 153 ; 
X. 13, p. 388 ; X. 23, p. 157 ; x. 28, p. 157 ; 
X. 3<i, p. 79 ; X. 36, p. 158 ; x. 38, p. 169 ; 
X. 40, 41, p. 47; x. 46, p. 54 ; xi. 2, p. 159; 

xi. 3, p. 71 ; xi. 6, p. 110 ; xi. 12, p, 157 ; xi. 

15, pp. 54, 238 ; xi. 17, p. 238 ; xi. 18, p. 159; 

xi. 20, pp. 71, 16f), 195 ; xi. 25, pp. 44, 190; xL 
28, p. 272 ; xi, 29, pp. 169, Zi\ ; xi. 30, pp. 228, 
4*15 ; xh. 1-3, p. 175 ; xh. 1-11, p, 659 ; xii. 2, p, 
176 ; xii, 3-6, p. 18o ; xh. 4, p. 176 ; xii 9, p. 
110, 177; xii. 13, p. 215; xh. 17. pp. 2o7, 534; 

xii, 23, pp. 179, 272 ; xhi. 2, pp, 182, 459; x h. 
2-3, p. 79 ; xih. 3, pp. 188, 652 ; xih. 5, pp. 194, 
196; xiii. 6, p. 197 ; xih. 7, p. 722 ; xhi 9, pp. 
538, 715; xih. 11, p. 199; xiii 12, p, 199; xih. 

16, p. 9; xiii. 16-22, p. 208 ; xhi. 17, p. 207; 
xhi. 18, p. 207 ; xih. 19, p 207 ; xhi. 2t}-21, p. 
701 ; xiii. 23-31, p. 208 ; xih. 25, p. 208 ; xhi. 26, p. 
208 ; xiii 27, p. 208 ; xhi 32-41, p. 208 ; xhi 33- 
31, p. 203 ; xiu. 35-37, p. 209 ; xiii 38, 39, 46, p. 
125 ; xhi. .'19, p. 2 <j 8 ; xih. 41, pp. 85, 210 ; xih. 
42, p. 210; xih. 43, pi>. 68, 210: xiii. 45, p. 
211 ; xiii. p. 211 ; xih. 49, p. 211 ; xiii. 5*J, p. 
317 ; xiii. 51, p. 212 ; xiv. 1, p. 161 ; xiv. 
3, p. 220 ; xiv. 4, p. 509 ; xiv. 4, 14, p. 188 ; 
xiv, 9, p. 211; xiv. 14, p 194; xiv. 15, pp. 4, 
216; xiv. 16, pp. 215, 216, 473 ; xiv. 17, pp. II. 

I 216, 697 ; xiv. 19, p. 317 ; xiv. 22, p. 219; xiv. 

! 23, pp. 219, 749; xv., p. -148; xv. 1, pp. 169, 
i 225, 226, 243 ; xv. 2, pp. 227, 228, 2:34; xv. 4. 
p. 2-30; xv. 5, p, 542; XV. 6, pp. 230,241 ; xv.7, 
p. 229 ; xv. 7-11, p. 238 ; xv. 9-11, p. 150 ; xv. 12, 
p, 262 ; XV. 10, pp. 235, 243 ; xv. 19, p. ; xv, 

20, p. 241 ; XT. 22, pp. 50, 242 ; xv. 22, 32, 34, 
p. 328; XV 23, 41, p. 136; xv. 24, pp. 242, 253, 
435 ; XV. 25, p. 194 ; xv. 29, p. 241 ; xv. 32, pp. 
258, 652; xv 37, p. 254; xv. 38, pp. 201, 681; 
XV. 39, pp. 228, 254; xv. 41. p., 190; xn pp. 
221, 346; xvi. 1, pp. 217, 655, 749; xvi, 1. 2, p. 
259; xvi. 2, p. 259; xvi. 3, pp. 235, 260; xri. 6. 
pp. 221, 262, 607 ; xvi. 6, 7, p. ^ ; xvL 7, pp. 269, 
7l2; xvi. 8, p. 269; xvi. 9, p. 110; xvi, 10, pp. 
270, 271 ; xvi. 11, p. 512 ; xvi. 13, p. 275 ; xvi. 

14, pp. 68, 276; xvi. 15, p. 283; xvL 16, pp. 
198, 278, 279 ; xvi 16, 17, 18, 19, p. 279 ; rri. 

17, pp. 279, 283, 612; xvi. 19, pp. 279, 371; 
xvi, 20, pp. 279, 280 ; xvi. 20, 37, p. 257 ; 
xvi. 21, p. 2S4 ; xvi. 24, p. 282 ; xvi 25, p. 
6^ ; xvi 26, p. 283 ; xvi 30, p. 283 ; xvi. 32, 
p. 311; xvi. 33, p. 2-3; xvi 34, 35, p. 284; 

xvi. 37, p. 284 ; xri p. 285 ; xvi 40, p. 277 ; 

xvii. 1, pp. 285, 287 ; xvh. 2, 3, p. 288; xvh. 4, 
pp. 288. 330, 332 ; xvh. 5, pp. 290, 291 ; xvii. 
6, p. 533; xvh. 9, p. 291; xvii. 11, p. 293; xvh, 
13, pp. 294, 317 ; xvh. 14. pp, 260, 285 ; xvii. 14, 

15, p. 715 ; xvh. 16. p. 296 ; xvh. 16, p. 301 ; xvii. 
17, p. 302 ; xvh. 18, p. 305 ; xvii. 21, p. 306 ; xvii, 

21, p. 311 ; xvii. 22, pp, 307, 556 ; xvh. 23, pp. 
297, 301 ; xvii. 24, pp. 10, 90. 92 ; xvh. 27, p. e9f ; 
xvii. 28, p. 696; xvh. 30, pp. 216, 473; xvii, 32, 
p. 311; xvih. 2, pp. 279, 446; xvih. 3, p. 13; 
xvih. 4, p. 161 ; xvhi. 5, pp. 260, 318 ; xviii. 6, 
p. 319; xvih. 8, p. 320; xvih. 9, pp. 42, 110; 
xviii. 12, p. 509 ; xvhi 13, 14, 15, p. 322 : xriiL, 
17. pp. 71, 385 ; xvhi. 18, 21, p, 79 ; xvih. 18. 
26, p. 317; xvhi. 19, p. 285; xvhi. 22, p. 228; 
xvih 23, pp. 263, 607 ; xviii 25, p. 361 ; xvih. 
26, p. 317 ; xvhi. 27, p. 361 ; xix. 6, p. 54 ; xix. 
9. 23. p. 169 ; xix. 10, p. 262 ; xix. 10-26. p. 607 ; 
xix. 11, p. 363; xix. I4, p. 364; xix. 15, p. 365; 
xix. 19, p. 198 ; xix. 21, pp. 270. 369, 691 ; xix. 

22, p. 2^ ; xix. 29, pp. 218, 259, ; xix. 32, p. 

509 : xix. 33, pp. 5.34, ; xix. 3,\ p. 356 ; xix. 36, 

p. 374; xix 36, 37, p. 469; xix. 37, p. 358; xx, 1, 
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f i. 375; XX. 1, 2, p. 270; ix. 3, p, 510; xx. 4, pp. 
18, 259, 200, 2S8, 372, 663 ; xx. 5. pp. 271, 

512 ; XX. 6, pp. 270, 273, 512 ; xx. 6, 16, p. 79 ; 
XX. 9, p. 613 ; XX. 11, 12, p. 514 ; xx. 13. p. 
211; XX. 16, p. 515 ; xx. 17, 28, pp. 749, 750; 
XX. 18-35, pp. 366, 368 ; xx. 19, p. 366 ; xx. 19. 
31, 37. p. 516; XX. 20, p. 515; xx. 20, 31, 3^, 
p. 367 ; XX. 22, p. 515 ; xx. 22. 27, 28, 32. p. 
6^ ; XX. 23, p. 363 ; xx. 24. pp. 2 >8. 210 ; xx. 

32, p. 6^ r U. 27, p. 515 ; xx 28, p. 515 ; 
XX. 29, p. 728 ; xx. 31, pp. 272. 866, 375. 607 ; 
XX. 32, p. 208; xx 33, p. 331 ; xx. 81, p. 318; 
XX. 37, p. 677 ; xx. 38, p. 517 ; xxi 1, p. 517 ; xxi. 
1, 4, 5, p. 519 ; xxi. 2, p. 136 ; xxi. 3, p. 318 ; xxi. 
4, pp. 333, 512, 519, 712; xxi. 5, pp. *^41, 619; 
xxi. 8, p. 75 ; xxi. 8, 9, p. 148 ; xxi. 15. p. 621 ; 
xxi. 16, pp. 195, 238, 578 ; xxi. 18, p. ^ ; xxi. 
19, p. 5^ ; xxi. p. 5^6 ; xxi. 20, 24, p. 79 ; 
xxi. 21, pp. 4^, 523 ; xxi 24, p. 249 ; xxi. 25, 
p. 241 ; xxi. 29, pp. 71, 511, 663 ; xxi. 30, p. 
5^ ; xxL 33, p. 537 ; xxi. 33, 38, p. 533 ; xxi. 
39. pp. 7, 534 ; xxi. 40, pp. 10, 2o7, 534 ; xxii. 
1, p. 92 ; xxii. 2. p. 534 ; xxii. 3, pp. 3, 8, 25, 
26, 35, 33, 79, xxii. 4, p. 93; xxii. 6, p. 
108 ; xxii. 8, pp. 43, 111 ; xxii. 12, p. 125 ; xxii. 
14, 15, p. 114 ; xxii. 16. 17, p. 116 ; xxii. 17. pp. 
110, 135. 712 ; xxii. 17-21, p. 135 ; xxii. 18, p. 42; 
xxii 19, p. 153 ; xxii. 21, pp. 109, 182, 372 ; xxii. 
22, pp. 536, 620 ; xxiL 23, p 536 ; xxii. 25, pp. 
281, 6^; xxii. 25, 26, 2S, 30, p. 537; xxk 

28, p. 24; xxiii, 1, pp. 199. 538, 715 ; xxiii. 1, 6, 
p. 88 ; xxiii. 2, p. 417 ; xxiii 3, pp. 8, 539 ; xxiii 
5, p. 715 ; xxiii. 6, pp. 3. 15 ; xxiii. 11, p. 591 ; 
xxiii. 12, p. 401 ; xxiii. 16, p. 15 ; xxiii. 26, p. 
243 ; xxiii. 29, p. 323 ; xxiii. 35, p. 597 ; xxtv. 
2, p. 5l8; xxiy. 5, pp. 78, 168; xxiv. 6-8. p. 
548 ; xxiv. 9, 10, 22, p. 548 ; xxiv. 10, p. 694 ; 
xxiy. 11, p. 521 ; xxiv. 17, pp. 2-il, 522 ; xxiv. 
21, pp. 208, 542 ; xxiv. 22, 23, p. 549 ; xxiv. 25. 
p. 312 : xxv. 8, p. 554 ; xxv. 9, p. 554 ; xxv. 14, pp. 
234, 434 ; xxv. 15, p. 60 ; xxv. 19, pp. 307, 556 ; 
xxv. 22, p. 556; xxv. 24, p. 553 ; xxv. 26, p. 557; 
xxvi 1, p. 207 ; xxvi. 2, 3, p. 694 ; xxvi. 4, p. 
3 ; xxvi. 5, pp. 8, 25, 35, 534 ; xxvi. 7, pp. 
65, 272 ; xxvi 10, p, 95 ; xxvi it pp. 98, 100 ; 
xxvi. 14, p. Ill ; xxvi. 15, p. 43 ; xxvi 16, 
p. Ill ; xx\i. 17, p. 188 ; xxvi. 17, 18, p. 109 ; 
xxvi 18, p. 60 ; xxvi. 19, p. 109 ; xxvi pp. 
128, 519 ; xxvi. 23, p. 84 : xxvi 24, pp. 412, 
xxvi 26, p. 560 ; xxvi, 28, p. 168 ; xxvi. 29, p. 
692 ; xxvu. 1, pp. 271, 561 ; xxvii 2, pp. 372, 511, 
670; xxvii. 3, pp, 136, 563 ; xxvii. 7, pp. 564, 602 ; 
xxvii 9, p. 220; xxvii. 10, p. 566 ; xxvii. 13, pp. 
514, 566, 568 ; xxvii. 14, p. 567 : xxvii 16, p. 
568; xxvii. 17, p. 568; xxvii 19, pp. 568, 569; 
xxvii. 27, p. 573; xxvii. 30, p, 571 ; xxvii 39, p. 
519; xxvii. 40, pp. 570, 572 ; xxvii 41, p. 573; 
xxriii 2, 8, p. 573 ; xx iii, 6, p. 347 ; xxviii. 8, 
p. 272 ; xxvii . 13, p. 675 ; xxviii. 14, pp, 317, 
448, 512 ; xxviii. lo, p. 577 ; xxviii 17, pp. 318, 
xxviii 21, 22, p. 459; xxviii 2^ p. 78: 
xxviiJ. 23, p. 678; xxviii. 29, p. 580. 

EOMAJTi i 1. pp. 182. 279. -443; i. 1-7, p. 
459 ; i 4, pp. 208, 4^, 655 ; i. 5, 6, p. 449 ; i 7, 
15, p. 450; i 8, pp, 336, 679; i. 811, p. 692; 
i 8-16, p. 460; i. 1144. p. 459 ; i 13, pp. 270, 
425,449; i U.p.Tl; i I5,p.369; i 16.pp.71, 
125, 739; i 16, 17, pp. 460, 733 ; i 16 32, p. 466; 
i 16.iii. 20, p. 457 ; 1. 17, pp. 29, 472 ; i. 38, p. 333 ; 
L 18-20, p. 456 ; i. 18-32, p. 18: i 19, 20, p. 216; 
i 20, pp. 216, 808, 694, 697, 698; i. 21, p. 808; i 
21, 2B, p. 19 ; i 21-32, p. 316 ; i. 22, p. m ; i 24, 
pp. 27, 3U ; i 24, 2^ p. 419 ; i 24, 26, 28, p. 
I 25, DD. 463, 496; i 27, p. iM; 


i 27, 28, 29-31, p. 466 ; i 28, pp. 465, 694, 698 ; 

i 29, pp. 651 , 695 ; i 30, pp. 4^6, 695 ; i. 30, 32, 
p. 468 ; ii, pp. 463, 542 ; u. 1, p. 696; ii. 1 16, 
p. 468 ; ii 4, p. 467 : ii. 5-12, p. 732 ; ii. 6, pp. 
486, 493 ; U, 6-10, pp. 486 732, 748 ; ii. 6, 10. p. 
694 ; ii. 6, 10, 14, 15, p. 158 ; ii. 6-13, p. 484 ; fi. 

6- 15, p. 507 ; ii 7-10, p. 698: ii 8, pp. 16, 463 ; 

ii 9, p. 71 ; ii. 13, p. 486 ; it 13-14, p. 485 ; ii 

14, p. 468; ii 15. p. 216; ii. 16. pp. 193. -k'S, 

732; ii 17. 18, 21, 22. p. 469; ii. 17-21, p. 694; 

ii. 17-24, p. 469 ; ii. 18. p. 592 ; it 21. p. 489 ; ii 
22 pp. 374, 539 ; ii 24. p. 27 ; ii. 25-^9. p. 470 ; 

ii. 29, p. 92 ; iii 1-4, p, 471 ; iii. 2, p. 20, 27, 452, 
471; iii 3-20, p. 471. 472; iii. 4. 6, SI. p. 471. 
487; iu. 5, p. 471 ; iii. 5-8, p. 472 ; iH. 6. p. 27 ; 

iii. 8, pp. 486, 487; iii 9, T>p. 71, 472 694; iii. 

9-20, p. 472 ; iii. 10-18, p. 27 ; iii. 16, p. 646 ; iii. 
19, p. 472 ; id. 20, pp. 480, 481, 525, 694 ; iii. 21, 
p. 461 ; iii 21-26, pp. 663, 732 ; iii. 21-30, 457 ; iii 
22 27. p. 473 ; iii. 24, p. 474 ; iii 24, 25, p 463 ; iii 
25, pp. 412, 473, 739 ; iii. 25-29, p. 602 ; iii 27-30, 
p. 474; iii 28, p. 474 ; iii 31, p. 474 ; iii. 31-iv. 25, 
p. 457 ; iv. 1, p. 474 ; iv. 1-25, p. 475; iv. 4, x>p. 484, 
732 ; iv. 5, 13, p. 702 ; iv. 9, 92 ; iv. 10-J9, p. 92 ; 

iv. II, p. 475 ; iv. 12, p. ^ ; iv. 13, p. 7o2 ; iv. 
13, 16, 18, p. 31 ; iv. 15, pp. 410, 482, 483 ; iv. 16, 
p. 452; iv. 17, p. 27 ; iv. 18, p. 463 ; v., pp. 410, 
483 ; V., vii., XI., p. 4S3 ; v. 1, p. 475 ; v. 1-11, p. 
457 ; V. 1-12, p. 476 ; v. 3-5, p. 694; v. 6, p. 114; 
V. 7, 11, p. 476 ; V. 9, p. 2 8 : v. 10, p. 652 ; v, 11, 
p. 336 ; V. 1*2, pp. 33, 476, 651, 704 ; v. 12 20, p. 
478 ; V. 12-21, pp. 4,j7, 490, 732 ; v. 13, p. 482 ; 
V. 13,14,15-18, 18, 19 p. 477 ; v. 14. pp. 477, 
480 ; V. 15-20. p. ‘108 ; v. 16, p. 477 ; v. 18, p. 478 ; 

v. 20, pp. 399, 437, 478, 480, 482 ; v. 20, 21, pp. 
479,491; vi.,pp. 457,474; vi.-viii., p. 41 ; vi 1, 
p. 471 ; Vi. 1-15, p. 480 ; vi 1-23, p. 490 ; vi. 2, 15, 
pp. 471, 487 ; vi. 3-23, p. 436 ; vi. 4, p. 679; vi. 
4,9, p. 115 ; vi. 4, 11, p. 410 ; vi. 5, p. 479 ; vi. 7, 
p. ; vi. 8, pp. 479, 480, 678 ; vi 9, p. 203 ; 

vi. 13, 16, p. 480 ; vi. 14, p. 483 ; vi. 15-23, p. 
480; vi 18, p. 480: vi 23, p. 3;i6; vii, pp. 471, 
483; vii. 1-6, p. 48/ ; vii, 1-6, 7-25, p. 41*0 ; vii. 
1-11, p. 435 ; vii. 1-viii. 11, p. 457 ; vii. 2, p. 
699; vii. 2, 3, p. 653; vii. 6, 7, lO, 11, p. 410; 
vii 7, pp. 471, 482, 487 ; vii. 7 p. 475 ; vii. 

7- 12, p. 488 ; vii 7, 13, pp. 437, 471 ; vii. 8-10, p. 
102 ; vii 10-13, p. 4-3 ; vii. 12. p. 651 ; vii 13, 
p. 408 ; vii. 13-viii. 11, p. 490 ; vii. 14, p. 489 ; 

vii 24, p. 698 ; vii. 25, pp. 489, 692 ; viii., p. 482 ; 

viii 1, pp. 41, 489; viii 2, 10, p, 410 ; viii 3, 
pp. 2, 208 ; viii. 3, 11, p. 114 ; viii. 4, p. 474 ; viii 
6, p, 490 ; viii 11, pp. 115, 490 ; viii 12-39, p. 
457 ; viii 18-25, p. 490 ; viii. 19-23, pp. 399, 491, 
495, 732 ; viii 19-24, p. 494 ; viu. 22-24, p. 498 ; 
viii. 23, p. 409 ; viii 24. p. 203 ; viii. 26-30, p. 
490 j vuL 27, p. 169 ; viu. 29. pp. 592, 599. 680 ; 

viii. 29, 30, p. 694; viii 81.39, p. 491 ; viii 34, 
p. 695 ; viii. 36, pp. 123. 368, 445 ; viii 38, pp. 
315, 433 ; viii 39, p. 491 ; ix., pp. 2:16, 455, 499, 
732: ix.-xi. pp. 455, 457; ix. 1, p. 449; 
lx. 1-3, p. 124 ; ix. 1-5, pp. 20, 332, 094 ; ix. 3, pp. 
14, 20 ; lx. 4, p. 9; ix 4, 5, p. 471 ; ix. 5. pp 
114, 610; ix ^9, p. 497 ; ix 8. p. 31 ; ix 9, p. 
702 ; ix 11, p. 732 ; ix. 14. p. 471 ; ix. 14-18, p. 
497 ; ix. 14, 30, p. 471 ; U. 15, p. 27 ; ix. 16, pp. 
600, 732; lx 19-22, p. 497; ix. 22-30, p 498; 

ix. 26, p. 216 ; ix 28, p. 498 ; ix. 30, pp 435, 695 ; 
ix, SO-x 4, p. 498 ; tx. 80 x. 21, p, 732 ; ix 31, 
p. 105 ; ix, 33, pp. 27, 33, 498, 499 ; k. 84, p.85 ; x, 
pp. 455, 490, 692 ; X. 1, pp. 20, 449, 616 ; x 3, p. 592; 
X 4, p. 498 ; X. 4-12, p. 499 ; X 5, pp. 39, 104 ; 
X. 6; p. 115 ; X 6-8, p. 308 ; X. 6-9, p. 27 : x. 9, 
p. 463; X U| p. 499; X 12, p. 468; X. U, 15, 
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t). : X. 14-21, p, 409 : x. 15, p. 646 ; x. 15-21, 18-19, p. 387 ; v. 1, pp. 246, 316 ; v. 1-2, pp. 3^. 

p. 27 ; X. 18, pp.^, 193} xi.. pp. 449, 483 j xi 694; ▼. 1-9. p. 389 : r. 2. p. 703 ; v. 5, pp. 401, 

1, pp. 20, 592, 652 j xi. 1, 11, pp. 471, 500 ; xL 6, 652,710; v. 6, p. 3^ ; ▼. 7, pp 114,388,392; 

p.7;l2; xi 8, p. 27 ; xl. 12, 25, p. 616 ; xi. 15-36, v 9. p. 325; y. 9,10, p. 317; ▼. 1'>,11, p. 389 ; v. 

p. 405 ; xi. 16-24, p 500 ; xi. 16-25, p. 12 ; xi. 17. 9-13, p. 389 ; y. 10, 389 ; y. 11, pp. ‘>83, 389 ; 

p. 695 ; xi. 22, p. 419 ; xi 24, p 12 ; xi 24-27, v. 16-21, p. 3*^ ; vi 1-20, p 389 ; vi. 2, pp. 

& 342; xi. 25, p 459; xi. 26. pp. 4V2, 494; xi 27, 333, 6^, 704 ; yi 3-8, p. 416; vi 7. p. 

, 32, p. 494; xi 30-;i6, pp. 399, 732; xi. 30, 31, 507 ; vi 9, p. 651; vi. 9-11, pp. 193, 317; vi. 

p. 501; xi. Sipp. 399, 494, 495. 70^4; xi. 33. 9-2 ), p. 316; vi 11, pp. 171, 389, 663 ; vt 

p. 040; xi. 36, p. 495; xii, p. 457; xii-xiv., 13, p. 411; vi. 14,p. 34:i; vi 15, pp. 471, 487 ; 

p. 510; xii. 1, p. 601; xii. 1. 10. p. 592; xii vi 15-18, p. 383; vi 17, p. 463; vii., p. 746; 

1-21, p. 503;* xii. 2, p. 602, 599; xii 3, pp. vii. 1, p. 390 ; vii. 1-7, p 390; vii 1-40, p. 391; 

463, 502, 695 ; xii. 1, 3, 10, 16, p. 502 ; xii. 5, p. vii, 2, p. 334 ; vii 3, 5, 7, 9, 18, 19, p. 890 ; vii 

479 : xii. 6, p 502 ; xii. 7, pp. 654, 749 ; xii. 9. 7, 8, 9, p. 713 ; vii 8, pp. 45. 96 ; vii. 9, 36. p. 

10, il, 13, U, 16, 19, ^20, p. 503 ; xii. 11, pp. 361. 46 ; vii 10, p. 347 ; vii. 10-24 a7-24), 23, p. 391 ; 

694;xiil3,p 442; xiii.,p. 458; xiii,xiv.,p. 584; vii. 12, p. 169; vii. 14. p. 45; vii 18, p. 72; 
xiii. 1, p. 475 ; xiii. 3, p. 748 ; xui. 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, p. vii. 18. 19, p. 390 ; vii. 19. p. 697 ; vu. 21. pp. 390, 

503 ; xiii. 8. p. 441 : xiii 10, pp. 474, 616 ; xiii. 657 ; vii 25. p. 391 ; vii p. 390; vii. 29-31, 

11-14, p. 836 ; xiii 12, pp. 48, 336. 480, 505, 652 ; pp 391. 691 ; vii 31, pp. 809, 695, 698 ; vii; . 36, 

xiii. 14, p. 479 ; xiv., p. 244 ; xiv.-xv., p. 415 ; xiv.- p. 46 ; vii. 39, p. 653 ; viii., pp. 244, 395 ; viii I, 

XV. 13, p. 4W ; xiv. 1, p. 224 ; xiv. 1-4, p. 6.55 ; xiv. pp. 379, 751 ; viii. 1-13, p. 3®1; viii 6, pp. 818, 

1-12, p. 507 ; xiv. 2, p. 657 ; xiv. 5, pp. 25, 79. 513 ; 495, 496, 610 ; viii. 8, p. 655 ; viii 10, pp. 22, 

xiv. 6, pp. 505, 592 ; xiv. 9-11, p. 592 ; xiv. 10, pp. 695 ; viii. 13, pp. 507, 723 ; ix. , 442 ; ix. 1, pp. 41, 

485, 732 ; xiv. 13 21, p. 507 ; xiv. 15, p. 115 ; liv. 109, 111, 407 ; ix. 1, 3, 7. p- 2-53 ; ix. 1-16. p. 416 ; 

21, p. 723; xiv. 22. 23, p. 508: xiv. 23, pp. 435, ix. 1-27, p. 392; ix. 4, p. 3iS ; ix. 4, 11, p. 31; 

460 ; xiv. 24, p. 450 ; xv. 1, pp. 261, 5u7 ; xv. 1-8, ix. 5, pp. 45, 134, 253 ; ix. 6. p. 255 ; ix. 7, pp. 

p.508: XV. 3, p. 115; xv. 4, pp. 203, 436 ; xv.5, 27, 392; ix. 8-10, 11, 12, 13, 14, p. 392; ix. 

p. 266j XV. 9, 10, 11, p.150; xv.9-33, p. 509; xv. 9. pp. 33, 481. 656; ix. 10, pp. 33, ix. 12. 

14-21, p. 458 j XV. 15-20, p. 450; xv. 16, pp. 182, 318; ix. 12, 18, p. 391; ix. 15, p. 331 ; lx. 16. 

221, 508. XV. 18, p, 193; xv. 19, pp. 402, 660; p. 193; ix 17, pp. 119, 4S3, 493; ix. 19, pp. 19), 

XV. 22, pp. 333,459; xv. 23, pp. 270, 422, 459; xv. 224; ix. 2o, p. 261 ; ix 21, pp. 221, 265, 435 ; 

23-28. p. 369; XV. 24, pp. 459, 508. 715, 742; XV. ix 24, pp. 316, 600, 609, 732; ix 24-27. 

24, 28. p. 648; xv. 24. 32, p 425; xv. 25, p. 169; p. 699; ix 25. pp. 316, 352; ix 25-27, p. 

XV. 25, 28, p. 354; xv. 25-32, p. 422; xv. 26,27, 484; x. 1, pp. 459, 617; X. 1, 2, p. 481; x. 

p. 172 ; XV. 27, pp. 231, 459; xv. 29, p. 616 ; xv. 1-4, p. 27 ; x. 1-14, p. 373 ; x. 1-xi. 1, p. 392; 

81, p. 523; XV. 32, pp. 459, 509; xv. 33, pp. 450, x 4, p. 481; X. 6, p. 33; x 6. U, p. 33 ; x. 7, p. 

852 ; xvi. 1. p. 3i0 ; xvL 1, 2, pp. 319, 450. 458 ; 389 ; x. 7. 8, pp. 316, 723 ; x. a pp. 38), 392 ; 

xvi. 3, pp. 317, 318, 352, 511 ; xvi. 3-16, p, 458; x 11, p. 33 ; x 15, p. 123; x. 16, p. 114; x 20, 

xvi. 3-^. p. 375; xvi 4, pp. 371, 611 ; xvi 5. p. 65> ; i. 20, 21, p. 2-44 ; x. 26. p. 616 ; X. 32, 
pp. 819, 363, 511 ; xvi. 5. U, 15, p. 447 ; xvi. 4, pp. 71, 723 ; xi 1, p. 38 ; xi. 1-17, p. 394 ; xi. 

5, 7, 13, 14, 16, p. 509 ; xvi. 7, pp. 317, 432, 621 ; 2, p. 378 ; xi. 8, 9, p. 653 ; xi 10. pp. 656. 701 ; 

xvi. 7, 9, 12, 13, p. 450; xvi 7, 11, 21, p. 14; xi. 14, pp. 316, 352; xi. 17, p. 347; xi 17-34, p. 

xvi. 16, p. 337 ; xvi 17-20. pp. 450, 458, 609 ; xvi. 395 ; x. 19, p. 663 ; xi. 21, p. 317 ; xi 22, pp. 

17-20. 19, 20, 24, 27, p, 509 ; xvi. 18, p. 592 ; xvi. 694, 698 ; xi. 23, p. 282 ; xi. 24, 27, 29, p. 895; 

20. 24. p. 450; xvi. 21. pp. 287, 319, 423. 511; xi 29. p. 695 ; xu, p. 698; xii-xiv. 33, p. 54; 

xvi. 21-24, p. 458; xvi 23, 27, 32, p. 459 ; xii. 1, p. 459 ; xiL 1-31, p ^ ; xii 3, pp. 382, 
xvi. 23, pp. 2ia 269, 369, 872 ; xvi. 24, p. 338 ; 496; xi. 4-6. p. 80; xii. alO, p. 395; xii. 10, pp, 

xvi. 25, pp. 119, 450; xvi 25-27, pp. 508, 694 ; 267,337; xii U, pp. 334, 423 ; xii 12. 13. 27, p. 

xvi. 27. pp. 450, 652. 479 ; xii 12-27, p. 502 ; xii. 13, p. 396 ; xii. ^ 

L CoRiirrHiAKS i-iii., p, 692 ; i 1, pp. 193, pp. 182, 654, 7^ ; xii 29, 30, p. 617 ; xii 31, p. 
“ X 885 ; i. 2, p. 813 ; i 4-9, 10, 20, 408 ; xii. 31-xiii. 13, P- 396 ; xiii, p. 744 ; xiii 

E). 342 ; i. 10, p. 386 ; i. 12, p. 253 ; 1, pp. 56, 463 ; xiii. 2, p. 395 ; xiii a 4, p. 692 ; 

B6 ; i. 13-17, p. 194 ; i. U, p. 218, xiU. 4. pp. 16, 306 ; xiii 4, &, 7. a P- 396 ; xiii 

16, p. 283 ; i 17, p. 320 ; i 18-25, 5, pp. 297, 396 ; xiii. 8, pp. 56, 396, 497 ; xiii. 8, 

7, p. 19; i. 19, p. 386 ; i 21, pp. 19, 11, p. 411 ; xiii. 9, p. ^ ; xiii 9-12, p. 2^; xiu. 

; I 21, 23, W, p. 386 ; i. 22, 23, 10, p. 151 ; xiv. 1-^, p. 397 ; xiv. 2, p. 57 ; xiv. 2, 

pp. 114, 320 ; i 23, K p. 695 ; 4, 11, p. 56 ; xiv. 4, 13, 14, 27. p. 54; xiv 7, 8, p. 

1^: i 28, p. 411; i 29, p. 694 ; 56; xiv 9. 11, 17, 20, 23. 26-28. 33, 40, p. 57; xiv. 

; ii. 1-5, p. 320; ii 2, pp. U4, 16. p. 396; xiv. lap. 55; xiv. 19, p 56: nv 21,^ 

3, pp. 123, 192, 315, 819; U. 5. pp. 27, 30, 397 ; jdv. 22, p. 55; xiv. 23, p, 57; 

p. 411 ; U. 6-ia P. 886 ; il. 7, p. 617 ; xiv. 26-40, p. 3^ ; xiv. 27. p. 56; xiv. 3a P 58 ; 

T; 11. 14, p. 19 ; iii. 2, pp, 45. 386, xiv. 34, p. 751 ; xiv. 89. p. 337; xv.. pp. 4a 

, 387 ; iii. 6, pp. 362, 6w ; ill. 8, p. 115, 752; xv. 1-12, p. 396; xv 3, 318 ; xv 6, p. 

p. 333; Ui. 10, p. 103 ; iii 12, p. 416 : xv. 7, p 48; XV. 8, PP- 109, Ul, S9a 412; 

pp. 337, 46a 732 ; iii 17, p. 694; xv. 9, pp. Oa 134. 640 ; xv. 10, pp. 12a 210, 
19; iii. 19, pp. 10,19; iii. 22, p. 345; 407; xv, 10-29, p. 109; xv. 12, p. 679; xv. 

1 IV., p. m; Ir. 1-4, p. 887; iv.a 12-35, p, 398; xv. la P. 100; xv. 19, p. 368; 

87, 680 ; iv. 3, 4, p. ^ ; iv. 5, pp. xv. 22, pp. 119, 33a 458, 495 ; xv. 2a pp. S^a 
; iv. 6, pp. 387, 440, 489; iv. 6-21, 339 ; xv.K P- 411; xv. 24, 25, p. 738 ; XT. 85- 

9, p. 3S7; iv. 8, p. 692; iv. 8-10, 28 x p. 4W ; xv. 2a pP 16. 468 ; xv. 80-3a P. 

11. p. 416, 694; Iv. 8-13, p. 368; iv. 483 ; xv, 31, pp, 1, 123, 678 ; xv. Sa PP- 17, 

6. 372, 698 ; iv. 10, pp. 19, 123 ; iv. 316, 372 ; xv. 33, p. 696; xv. Sa P- 883 ; XT. 

: iv. i2, 13, P. 691 ; iv. 13, PP- 123, 35-50, p. 899; xv. 86, p. 33; xv. 37, 708 j 

pp. 45, lOa 888 ; iv. 17, p. 2W} iT. XT, Sa p. 31; xr. 41, p. 10; xv, 4a P- rr. 


; 1 . x-t>, ] 
p. 885 ; i. 7, 1 
f. 13, 14, p. 31 
259, 319; i. 
p. 19 ; i 18-2 
§01, 886, 661 
p. 71; 1. 23, 
f. 27, 28, p. 
L SO. p ^ 
820, 334; ii 
p.386;ii.6,j 
L 13, p. 695 
694; iir.4.p. 
493; iii. 9. 
815; iii. la 
Hi 18-20, p. 1 
iii. 23. p 406 

S t. 16,123,3 
I, 617, 732 
p. 388; iv. 7, 
p. 303 ; Iv. 8- 
9, pp. 293, 31 
11, fe, p. 318 
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45, pp. 27,476; rv. 47. 52, p. 701; xv. 50««<|., 
p. 7M; XV. 50 58, p. 399 ; xv. 51, pp. 342, 343, 
SW; XV. 51, 52, p. 598 ; xv. 52. .p. 399 ; xv. 54. 
p. ^1; XV. 66, pp. 437, 483; xv. 58, p. 484; 
xvi, 1, 2, p. 854 ; xvi 1-4, p.*405; xvi. 1, 15, p. 
640; xvi. 3, p. 231 ; xvi. 3, 4. p. 511 ; xv. 5-7, 
p. 368 ; xvi. 5-8, p. 401 ; xvi. 5-9, p. 270 ; xvi. 

9, pp. 361, 402 ; xvi. 10, pp. 260^ 888 ; xvi. 10, 
11, p. 656 ; xvi 11, p. 260; xvi. 12, pp. 362, 400, 
684 ; xvi. 15, pp. 319, 749 ; xvi. 19, pp, 317, 366, 
450; xvi. 20, p. 337; xvi. 22, pp. 48, 496, 601, 
727 ; xvi. 23, p. 338. 

II. CoRiirrHiANS i., p. 698 ; i -vii , p. 406 ; i. 
1, pp. 330, 423 ; i. 1-11, p. 408 ; i. 3. p. 496 ; i. 4, 
6, 8, p. 403 ; i 5, pp. 114, 336 ; i. 6, p. 408 ; L 7, p. 
617; L 8, pp 368, 408, 459 ; i. 8, 15, p. 408 ; i. 

10, p. 875 ; 1. 11, 12, 13-17, p. 42 ; i. 12. p. 408; 
I 12.a 11, p. 410; L 14. p. 408: i. 15, 3 3, 
p. 367; L 15, 23, p 122 ; i. 16-23, p. 369 ; i. 

17, pp. 122, 402 ; i. 18, p 320 ; i. 22. p 13 ; i 23, 
p. 409 ; ii., p. 698 ; ii. 1, 409 : ii. 1, 12, 13, p. 408 ; 

U. 2,p.695;ii.4,pp. 124, 327, 403 ; il 5, p. ; ii. 
5.10, p. 402 ; ii. 6, p. 409 ; ii. 7. p. 423 ; U. 10, 11, p. 
410; U. 12, p. 270 ; ii. 12, 13. p 401 ; ii, 12-17, p. 
410; ii. 13, pp. 194, 512; ii. 14, pp. 109, 407, 411. 
618, 652, ii. 14-16, pp. 316, 368, 692, 700 ; ii. 

15, p. 732 ; ii. 16, pp. 462, 703 ; ii. 17. pp. 13. 

122, 331, 410, 484 ; iu. 1, pp. 253, 361, 402, 410, 
436, 692; iii. 1-3, p. 410; iii 1-18, p. 407; iii. 2, 
p. 407; iii. 3, p. 411 ; iii. 4-iv. 6, p. 411 ; iii. 6, 
pp. 410, 452, 652 ; iii. 7, p. 411 ; iii. 7--13, 

p. 481 ; iii. 10, 11, p. 411 ; iii. 16, 18, p. 411 ; iii. 

18, pp. 464-4TO ; iv. 1, p. 652; iv. 1-7, p. 484; 
iv. 2, pp. 13, 122, 331, 411, 416, 484; iv. 4, 
pp. 342, 484, 496, 610, 646 ; iv. 6, p. 109 ; iv. 
6, 7, p. 80; iv. 6-8, p. 598; iv. 7-vl 10, 
p. 413; iv. 7, pp. 123, 192, 331; iv. 8, pp. 403, 
408, 605 ; iv. 8, 9, p. 368 ; iv. 8-10, p. 123 ; iv. 
8-12, p. 403; iv. 30, pp. 368, 411, 711 ; iv. 11, 
p. 123; iv. 14, p. 343; iv. 17, p. 408; iv. 18, 
p. 678 ; V. 1, p. 598 ; v. 1-4, p. 399 ; v. 2, p. 703; 

V. 3, p. 412; V. 4, pp. 123, 476, 491, 602, 704; 
V. 13, p. 405 ; V. 10, pp. 316, 411, 463, 485, 73>; 
V. 11, pp 402, 412, 423 ; v. 11, 15, 21, p. 423 ; 
V. 12, p. 416 ; V. 13, pp. 405, 559 ; v. 14, p. 318 ; 
V. 15, pp. 423, 468; v. 15-21, p. 436; v. 16, 
pp. 222, 995, 412 ; v. 17, pp. 4&, 479 ; v. 18, 
p. 498 ; V. 19, pp. 610, 652 ; v. 19, 21, p. 412 ; v. 
21, pp. 423, 462 ; Vi., p. 692 ; vi. 1, pp, 210, 333 ; 
vL 3-11, p. 692; Ti. 3-16, p. 694; vi. 7, p. 480; 
Vi. 9. p. 694; vi. 9, 10, p. 691; vi, 10, p. 695; 

vi. 11,- vii. 16, p. 414; vi 14, pp. 816, 893, 724; 
Ti 14- vu. 1, pp 392,413; vi. 15, 18, p. 413 ; vi 

16, p. 234; VI. 18, p. 496 ; vii., viii, p. 660 ; vii. 

1, pp. 316, 402; vii. 2, pp. 318, 713; vii 2, 3, 
p. 402 ; yii. 5, pp. 192, 403, 408 ; vii. 6-11, 13, 

14, 15, p. 402; vii 8, pp. 327. 401; vii 8-12, 
p. 415 ; vii 11, pp. 334, 694 : vii. 11, 12, p. 404. 

vii. 12, pp. 411, 4^ ; viii.-eni p. 733 ; viii., ix., 
pp. 231, 406 ; viii 1 -ix. 15, p. 414 : viii 1. p. 408 ; 
vui 2, pp. 403, 408, 695 ; viii 6, pp. 402, 423 ; 

viii. 9, p. 636 ; viii 18, p. 403 ; vul 15, p. 10 ; 
viii 17, p. 402 ; viii. 18, pp. 271, 415; viii 18, 
23, p. 402; viii 19, p. 219 ; viii. 20, pp. 414, 515 ; 
viii 21, p. 347 ; viii. 22, p. 695 ; viii. 23, pp. 432, 
509 ; viu. 24, p. 422 ; ix. 1, pp. 334, 694 ; ix. 2, 
pp. 402, 408; ^ 5, p. 239 ; ix. 6, p. 414; ix. 8, 
pp. m» 657, 695; ix. 10, p. 414 ; &. 11, 13, p, 
406: ix. 12,p. 182; ix 1215, p. 422; ix. 14, 
pL 42Z; ix 15, p. 652; x.-xiii., pp. 406, 693; 
X 1, pp. 413, 415 ; X 1, 2, p. 122; x. 1, 10, pp. 
S20, 415; X. Ml, p. 416; x. 2, pp. 122, 415; 
X 2, 7, 10, U, 12, 18, p. 415; x.8,4,p. 646; 
X 5. p. 652} X 7, pp. 263, 415 ; x. 7, 10, 11, 18, 


p. 713; X. 7. 10, 11, 12, p. X 9, p. 825; 
X. 10. pp. 122, 192, 265, 402 ; x 10-16, p. 758 ; 
X. 12-18, pp. 415, 416; x. 12, 16, 17, 18, p. 416 ; 
X. 14, p. 758; X 15, p. 416, 463; x. 18. p. 416; 
X. 20.J^ p. 407: xi, pp. 398, 692. 698; xi. 1, 
pp. 405, 416; xl. 1, 4, 16, 17, 19, 20, p. 416; xi 
19, 21, p. 416 ; xi. 1-33, p. 418; xi. 2. p. 193, 421, 
487; xi. 2, 20, p. 423; xi. 8, pp. 408, 416, ^3; 

xi. 4, pp. 405, 415, 416, 423, 433, 702; xi. 4. 20, 
p. 713 ; xi. 5, pp. 124, 417 ; xi. 6, pp. 122, 
192, 411, 415, 417, 423, 691; xi. 6-21, p. 417*; 

xi. 7, pp. 16, 122, 207 ; xi 8, pp. 331, G92, 713 ; 
xi 8, 20, p 416; xi 9, pp. 16, 276. 318, 331; 
xi. 10, p. 417 ; xi. 10, 12, 18, 30, p. 416 ; xi. 13, 
pp. 331, 410, 525, 601 ; xi. 14, p. 33 ; xi. 16, p. 
•103 ; xi. 16-19, pp. 19, 123 ; xi. 16, 17, 19, p. 415 ; 
xi. 16-20, p. 692 ; xi. 18-20, p. 402 ; xi 20, pp. 
423, 509, 539 ; xi. 20, 21, p. 416 ; xi. 22, pp. 9, 38 ; 
xi. 22-28, p. 694; xi. 23, pp. 1, 123, 282, 368 ; 
xi. 23. 33, pp. 191, 417 ; xi. 24 33, p. 5 ; xi 25, 573 ; 

xi. 26, p. 366 ; xi 27, pp. 367, 3S8 ; xi. 27-29, p, 
367; xi. 28, p. 418; xi 29, pp. 19 i 367, 723; 
xi ^-34, p. 398 ; xl. 31, pp. 496, 652 ; xi. 32, pp. 
101, 128 ; xi. 33, p. 128 ; xn. 1, pp. 42, 108, 109 ; xu. 
1-3, 12-16, p. 092 ; xii. 1-10, pp. 417, 710 ; xii. 1, 
5, 6, 11, p. 416 : xii. Ml, p. 418 ; xii. 2, p. 33 ; 

xii. 2, 4, p. 703 ; xii. 3, p. 418 ; xii. 6, p. 405 ; xii. 
5, 9, p. 3^; xii. 6, 11, p. 416 ; xii. 6, 16, p. 405 ; 

xii. 7, pp. 121, 124; xii. 9, p. 418; xii 10, p. 
695 ; xii. 10, 11, p. 476 ; xii. 11. pp. 123, 124, 423 ; 
xii. 11, 12, p. 417 ; xu. 12, p. 320 ; xii. 13, p. 16; 

xii. 13, 14, p. 461 ; xii. l3-xiii. 10, p. 419 ; xiJL 
14, pp. 331, 419; xu. 16. pp. 122, 331; xii. 18, 
p. 415: xii 20, pp. 380, 387, 466 ; xii. 20, 21, p. 
423 ; xii. 21. p. 317, 383 ; xiu. 1, pp. 367, 408, 409 ; 

xiii. 3, p. 42; xiii. 3-9, p. 192; xiii 5, p. 423; 

xiii. 11-13, p. 419 ; xiii. 12, p. 337 ; xiii. 14, 
p. 338. 

Galatians i., ii., p. 432 ; i. 1, pp. 118, 182, 
423. 485; i 1-5, p. 433; i. 1,6, 10, p. 423; i. 
1-10, p. 433 ; i 4, pp. 345, 433 ; i. 6, pp. 
268, m, 696 ; t. 6-9, p. 5-'5 ; i. 7, p. 618 : i. 8, 
pp. 193, 433 ; i. ff.9, pp. 62, 401, 496 ; i. 9, p. 
713; i 10, pp. 221, 222, 42li ; i. 11-12, p. 118; 
i 11-24, p. 434 ; i. 12, p. 652 ; i 13, pp. 98, 434 ; 
L 13-14, p. 23 ; i. 14, pp. 3, 35, 701 ; i. 15, p. 102 ; 
i. 15-16, pp. 109, 412 ; i. 16, pp. 42. 44, 116, 193 ; 

i. 17, pp. 116, 709 ; i. 17-18, p. 432 ; i 18, pp. 
120, 130, 134; i 18, 19. p. 432; i. 19, pp. 134, 
239 ; i, 21, pp. 44, 136, 190, 519 ; i. 21-24, p 136 ; 

i 22, p. 1^ ; i. 23, p. 98 ; i 24, p. 42 ; ii. pp. 
228, 640; ii. 1, pp. 180, 221, 228 ; u. 1-6, p. 231 ; 

ii. 1-10, p. 435; U. 2, pp. 431, 712; li. 2-6, p. 

229; ii.2. 7, p. 119 ; ii. 3, pp. 71, 660, ii. 4, pp. 
m, 225, 478, 525 ; ii 4-5, p. 551 ; ii 6, pp. 423, 
434, 694 ; ii. 6, 9, p. 625 ; li. 6, 20, p. 4^ ; ii. 7. 
pp. 228, 230,468; ii. 7-8, p.l34; ii 7, 9, p. 229 ; 
ii. 9. pp. 1, 230, 255, 882, 654; ii. 9, 10, p. 

432; fi 9, 11, 14, p. 134 : li 10, p. 231 ; ii. 11. 
pp. 228, 249, 250, 435, ii 11-21, pp. 432, 
436 ; ii. 12, pp. 71, 243, 248, 253, 410, 435 ; ii 13, 
pp. 84, 408 ; ii. 14. pp. 248, 260, 525 ; ii 14, 
16, 18, p. 525 ; ii 15, p. 467 ; ii. 15-21. p. 
251 ; li 16, pp. 463, 625, 695 ; U. 16, 20. p. 696. 

ii 17, pp. m, 471, 487 ; il. 19, p. 618 ; il. 20, pp. 
4, 252, 423, 463, 479, 695, 7U ; li. 21, p. 481 ; iii., 
pp. 471, 483, 506 ; iii. iv.. p. 483 ; iii 1, pp. 124, 
Ui, 266, 436, 713 ; iii. 1-5. p. 432 ; iii. 1-14, p. 436; 

iii 2, p. 463 ; iU. 8, 13, p. 423 ; iU. 4, pp. m, 639, 
695 ; iii 5, p. 414 ; iii. 6-18, p. 432 ; iii. 6-29, p. 424 ; 
iii 7, p. iii. 10, pp. 39, 410, 482, 490 ; iii. 11, 
pp. 29, 208, 457 ; iii 12, p. 104 ; iii. 14, p. 183; 
ill. 15. p. 437; iii. 15-18, p. 437 ; iii. 15, 19, p. 
437} ii 16, pp. 28,80; iii 17, 18. p. 699; iii. 
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19, pp. 33, 91, 92, 437, 478, 482, 651, 701 ; iii. 19, 496, 739 j iv. 8-11, p. 692; Iv. 10. pp. 686, 688, 

ao, PP. 437. 4TO; Ui. 19-29, p. 432 ; iil 21, pp. 703; Iv. 10-13, p. 636 ; iv. 11. pp, M, 780, 749 1 

471, 481, 487; iii. 21459, p. 438 ; iil. 22-26, p. iv. 12, p. 221 ; iv. 12-16, p. 740; iv. 13. pp. 606. 

474; Ui. 24, p. 438; Ui. 28, p. 463: Ui. 27, pp. 616, mS; iv. 14, p. 740; iv. 15, p. 643; iv. 16, 

A79, 505 ; ui. 27, 28, p. 269 ; iU. 28, pp. 20, 49, pp. 414, 479, 606 ; iv. 17-v. 21, p. 6^ ; iv. 17-24^ 

118, 848, 620, 653, 657 ; iiL 28, 29, p. 81 ; iv. p. 643 ; iv. 21, pp. 630, 639 ; iv. 22, p. 638 ; i>. 

I, 2, p. 699 ; Iv. 1-11, pp. 432, 439; iv. 3, pp. p. 479 ; iv. 25-v. 2, p. 644; iv. pp. 833, 

439, -452, 663 j iv. 3, 9, p. 618 ; iv. 4, pp. 4^. 654 ; iv. 29, p. 644 ; iv. 30, p, 13 ; iv. 32, p. 644; 

616 ; iv. 4, 5, p. 4'59 ; iv. 5, pp. 617, 700 ; iv. 7, v., p. 712 ; v. 8, 4, p. 466 ; v. 3, 12, p. 834 ; v 3-17, 

p.. 680 ; iv. 8, pp. 209, 830 ; iv. 9, pp. 2, 269, p. 645 ; v. 4, p. 694 ; v. 4, 6, p 644 ; v. 6 pp. 387, 

618 ; iv. 10, pp. 25, 79, 513 ; iv. 11, p. 695 ; iv. 620 ; v. 7-14, 23-31. p. 6 <2 ; v. 12-15, p. 692 ; v. 14, 

12, pp. 123, 253; iv. 12 14, p. 264; Iv. 12- pp. 620, 739 ; v. 17. p. 636 ; v. 18, pp. 58, 636 ; v. 

16, pp. 440, 710; iv. 13, pp. 123, 192, 262, 265, 18-21, p. 646; v. 19, p. 654; v. 19,20, p. 620; v. 

738 ; iv. 14, pp. 123, 265, 440, 713 ; iv. 15, p. 22, vi. 9, pp. 637, 645 ; v. 24, p. 390 ; v. 25, pp. 

265 ; iv. 16. pp. 253, 265, 354 ; iv. 17, pp. 124. 109, 487 ; v. 25-27, p. 740 ; v. 28, p. 334 ; v., ^ 

234, 423, 440, 692, 697 ; iv. 17-20, p. 440 ; Iv. 19, p. 636 ; vi 6, p. 636; vi 8, p. 485 ; vt 10, pp. 

pp. 124, 193, 699; iv. 20, p. 556; iv. 21-31, 63J, 615; vi 10-17. pp. 632, 637 ; vi 10 20, p. 

p. 441; iv. 22, p. 392; iv. 24, p. 481; iv. 647; vi 10-24, p. 637; vi U, pp. 333, 654 ; vi 

24-31, p. 27; iv. 25, p. 709; iv. 29, pp. 12, pp. 636, 7ol ; vi 13-17. p. 336; vi. 15, p. 
33, 702; v. 1-6, p. 441; v. 19, p. 506; v. 695; vi. 17-18, p. 636 ; vi 18, p. 647 ; vi 19. pp. 

M2, p. 432 ; v. 1, 13, 14, p. 252 ; v. 2. p. 79. 119, 338, 636 ; vi. 19, 20, p. 591 ; vi 20. pp. 8, 

244, 2^, 410, 415 ; v. 3, p. 2^; v. 3. 6, 12-14, p. 628: vi 21. pp. 5S», 631, 663 ; vi 21-24, p. 647; 
430 ; V. 6, pp. 330, 6t>7, 748 ; v. 7-12, p. 441 ; v. vi 22, p. 615 ; vi. 24, pi>. 838, 347, 6l6. 

7, 15, 21, 26, p. 268 ; v. 8. p. 330 ; v. lo, p. 441 ; Philippians i. 1, pp. 242, 680, 654, 749. 750; 
V. 11, pp. 44, 221, 433 ; v 12, pp. 235, 431, 525, i. 1, 2, p. 597 ; i. 3. 4, 7. 8, 10. p. 592 ; i S-U. p. 

633, 692; v. 13-15, p. 441; v. 13 18, p. 432; v. 597; i. 4, p. 515; i. 7, p. 592; i 10, p. 616; L 

14, p. 441 ; v. 15,20, 21, p.423; v. 16-26, p. 442; 11, p. 479; i 12-18, p. 698; i 12-26, p. 597; i 

V. p. 365 : v. 16- vi. 10, p. 432 ; v. 17. p. 482 ; 13, p. 597 ; i. 1420, p. 589 ; i. 15, 16. p. 597 ; i 

V. 19, pp. 4^, 651 ; v. 20. p. 663; v. 21, p. 354; 15, 17, p. 253; i. 16, pp. 452, 583; i 18. 25. 

vi. 1, pp. 423, 695 ; vi. 1-5, p. 442 ; vi. 1, 4, 8, 15, p. 601 ; i. 19, p. 26V ; i. 19-26, p. 598 ; i. 19. 20, 

p. 423; vi. 2, p. 442 ; vi, 5. p. 412; vi. 6-10, p. 23, 27, p. 598 ; i. 20-23, p. 342 ; i 21, p. 463 : 

442; vi 7, pp. 463, 484, 485 ; vi. 7-12, p. 713 ; vi. i. 23, pp. 592, 596, 680; i 25, p. 516; i 27, 

II, p. 15; VI. 11-18, pp. 432, 443; vi. 12, pp. 99, pp. 277, 538; i 27-30, p. 599; i 27.U. 16, 

269; vi. 12, 13, pp. 442, 506; vi. 13, p. 252; vi. p. 697; i. 28 30, p. 285; ii 1, pp. 599, 694; ii 

14, pp. 443, 487 ; vi. 15, rp- 20, 601 . 697 ; vi. 16, 1-4, 599 ; ii 2, 5, 17, p. 592 ; ii 3-6, 18, p. 589 ; ii 

p. 443, 651 ! vi. 17, pp. 221, 368, 433, 443, 711 ; 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, p. 592 ; ii 6, pp. 496, 599, 603 ; 

vi. 18, pp 338, 443 ; vi. 19, p. 114. ii. 6, 9, p. 595 ; ii. 7, pp 16, 636 ; U. 8, pp. 502, 

Ephesians i., p. 698 ; i. 1, p. 169 ; i. 1, 2, p. 695 ; ii 9-11, 12, 13, p. 600 ; u. 12. 13, p. 732 ; ii 
637; i. 1, 5, 9, 11, p. 636; i 2, 6, 7, p. 636; i 3, 1418, p. 600; ii. 15, p. 278; u. 16, pp. 234, 434, 

638 ; i. 3-6, p. 637 ; i. 3-14, pp. 632, 637 ; i. 3, 13, 17, 516 ; U. 17, p. 601. 683 ; ii. 17-30. p. 597 ; U. 

p. 636 ; i. 3, 20, p. 636 ; i. 4, pp. 346, 740 ; i, 5, pp. 18-20, p. 200 ; U. 19, pp. 328, 680 ; U. 19. 20, 
636, 700, 740 ; i 5, 9, p. 345 ; i. 6, p. 740 ; i. 6. 12, p. 194 ; li. 19-23, p. 658 ; ii 19-30, p. 601 ; ii 20, 

14, 17, 18, p. 636 ; i 7, pp. 473, 615, 739 ; i 7-12, p. p. 259 ; U. 22, p. ; ii. 24, pp. 516, 591 ; ii 25, 

637 ; i 7-18, p. 636; i 8, p. 638; i. 9, p. 636 ; i. 9 i>ij. 432, 580 ; u. 26. pp. 4:8, 5W; u. 30, p. 182; 

wy.,p.640; ilO.pp. 56.616, 617,635,636; ill, iil. 1, pp. 59i, 601; iii 1, 2, p. 597 ; Ui 2, 

pp.630, 636, 740; i. 11. 14, 18, p. 630; i. 13, pp. pp. 79, 273, 525, 692; ui 2. 3, pp. 441, 695; 

13. 740 ; i. 13, 14, p. 637 ; i. 14, pp. 630, 740 ; i 15. lii. 2-11, p. 602 ; iii., 2, 18, p. 509 ; 3, p. 602 ; 

18, p. 330 ; i 15-23, pp. 637, 638 ; i. 17, pp. 496, ui. 3, 4, 5, 9, 19, 21, p. 592 ; ui 3-iv. 1, p. 507 ; 
638, 639, 740 ; i 18. pp. 630, 633 ; i. 19, 21, p. iii, 5, pp. 3, 9, 602 ; iii. 6, p. 98 ; iii 7. p. 463 ; 

636 ; i. 20 22, pp. 495. 610 ; i 21, p. 701 ; i. iii 8, pp. 123, 273, 287 ; ui. 8, 9, p. 602 ; iii. 9. 

p. 606, 616, 633, 636 ; ii., pp. 636, 663 ; ii. 1-6, p. 651 ; iii. 10, pp. 617, 618, 711 ; iii 12, pp. 101, 

740; U. 1-22, pp. 637, 639; li 2, pp 411,505,638, 126, 277. 476, 680; iii 12 14, p. 099 ; iil 12-16, 

701 ; ii. 3. pp. 739. 740 ; ii. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 19, 22, p. pp. 277, 603 ; ui 13, p. 435 ; lu. 14, pp. 277. 484, 

636 ; U. 6, pp. 115, 204, 610, 612, 636 ; ii. 8-10. p. 699; Ui. 14, 15, p. 592 ; Ui, I74y. 1, p. 603 ; iii. 

748 ; ii. 9, 10, p. 638 ; ii. 10, p. 636 ; ii. 11, p. m ; 18. p. 752 ; iii 19, p. 346 ; Ui. 20. p. 2^ 277 ; iti 

ii. 13, p. 114; ii. 13 seq., p. 640 ; ii 14, pp. 429, 21, pp. 599, 603 ; iv. 2. p. 277 ; iv. 2, 3. pp. 697, 

531, 532, 703; ii 15, p. 618; ii 16, p. 640; U. 18, 603; iv. S, pp. 45. 277, 333, 603, 617, 696, 741 ; 

22, p. 636 ; ii 19-22, p. 479 ; ii. 20, pp. 85, 640, 654, iv. 4, p. 601 ; iv. 4-9, pp. 597, 604 ; iv. 5, p. 48 ; 
739 ; U. 20. 22, p. 740 ; ii. 21, p. 632 ; iU. 1, pp. 415, iv. 6, p. 652 ; iv. 8. pp. 305, 604, 618. OM; iv. 

630 ; iii. 1, 8, p. 633 ; iii. 1-19, p. 640 ; Ui. 1-21, p. 8, 10, p. 604 ; iv. 10, pp. 181, 276, 288, 476 ; iv, 

687; Ui. 2. pp. 630, 635; iii. 2-4, p. 630 ; iU. 2, 7, 8, 10-20, p. 604 ; iv. 11, p. 657 ; iv. U, 12, p. 288 ; 

p. 636 ; Ui 2-9, p. 617 ; Ui. 3, pp. 119, 206, 433. 560, i v. 11-13, p. 657 ; iv. 11-18, p. 308 ; iv. 12, p. 507 ; 

638 ; lii 3, 4, 9. p. 036 ; Ui 3-6, p. 118 ; 8, 8, p. iv. 15. pp 238, 318 ; iv. 15, 16, p. 287 ; iv. 16, 

617; Ui3, 9, p. 638; Ui. 4, p. 633; Ui. 5. pp. p. 276; iv. 18, pp. 580, 604 ; iv.^,p. 653; iv. 

253, 789, 740 ; iU. 5, 16, p. 636 ; iii. 6, pp. 221. 21-23, p. 507; iv. 23 p. 338. 

479, 686, 640, 740 ; Ui. 8, p. 640 ; iU. 8, 16, p. ColOSSXANS i. 1, p. 580 ; L 1, 2. p. 615; i 2» 
686; Ui9.p.638; iU. 10, pp. 394 ; 636, 701 ; Ui. 6, 7. 9-14, 10, p. 615 : i38,p.615; i4,p.a30j 

11, p. 636 ; iil. 16, p. 640 j ui. 16-31, &c., p. 6:J6 ; i 4, 6, 7. p. 262 ; i. 4. 6, 9, p. W ; i. 5, p. 245; 

Ui. 17, 18, 20, p. 330; iii. 19, pp. 606, 616, 636, i.,6. 23, p. 739; i 7. pp. 681 ; i. 7. 9-14. p. 

638 ; iU. 19, 20, p. 630 ; Ui 20. 21, pp. 510, 641 ; 615 ; i. 8, 9, p. 636 ; i 9-13, p. 616 ; i 11. p. 415 j 

iv. 1, p. 630; iv. 1-16, pp. 637, 643; iv. 2, p. i IS-U. 8. p. «15; 1. 14, p. 739: i 15, p. 486; 

740 ; Iv. 8-13, p. 642 ; iv. 16, p. 636 ; iv. 4, p. i. 15-18, pp. 612, 616 ; i 15-& p. ; i 16. ppw 

630; Iv. 8, 4, fe,30, p. 686; iv. M5, p. 632; iv. 616, 701; i. 16, 17. pp.495. 751; i. 18, p. 479:1. 

6 . pp. 848, 4^6; iv. 7. 32. p. 636 ; iv. 8, pp. 83, 19,pp.G06, 616, 638, &6, 638; i 19,20w^ p. 616| 
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i 20. p. 114 ; L 20, 22, pp. 610, 639 ; i. 20, 21-23, 
p. 617 j L 21. p. 617 Ti- K P. 711 ; i. 24-29. p 617; 

I. 25. p. 118 ; i. 26, p. 810 ; i. 27, pp, 617, m ; i. 
29. p. 617; ii. 1, pp. 232, 607, 617; li. 1-7, p. 618; 
ii, 2, pp. M6, 617 ; ii. 4-iii. 4, p. 615 ; ii. 6, pp. 
620, ^2. 733 ; ii. 6-9, p. 616 ; ii. 7. p. 618 ; li. 
7*10, p. 618 } ii. 8, pp. 4^, 618 ; it 8, 18, p. 751 ; 
h. 8. 16-19, p. 728 ; ii. 9, pp. 496, 606, 616, 636 ; 

ii. 11, pp. 602, 609, 6l8, 620, 633 ; ii. 11-15, p. 
619 ; ii. 12, p. 679 ; ii. 14, pp. 237, 412 ; ii. 15, pp. 
700, 701 ; ii. 15, 18, pp. 652 ; ii. 16, pp. 25, 439. 
513, 608; ii. 16-23, p. 619; ii. 17, p. 151; ii. 18. 
pp. 16, 387, 406, 599; ii. 19, pp. 414, 606; 
u. 21i p. 632 ; u. 23, p. 619 ; i£ 23, p. 273 ; 
ai 1, pp. 115, 612; iii. 1-8, &o., p. 633; iii. 
1-17, p. 620 ; iii. 3, p. 479 ; iii. 4, p. 479 ; iii. 5, p. 
389 ; iii. 5-17, p. 615 ; iii , p. 387 ; iii. 6, 11, p. 
620; iii. 9, p. 633; iii. 10, 479; iii. 11, pp. 
468, 739; iii. 12, p. 599; iii. 16, p. 645; 

iii. 1^25, p. 620; iii 18-iv. 6, p. 615; iii. 
22, pp. 390, 667 ; iu. 24, p. 493 ; iii. 24. 25, p. 
485 ; iv. 1-6, p. 621 ; iv. 3, pp. 119, 3^ ; iv. 3, 4. 
p. 591 ; iv. 5, p. 245 ; iv. 6, p. 644 ; iv. 7, p. 663 ; 
IV. 7, 10, 14, p. 580; iv. 7-18, p. 615; iv. 8, p. 
621 ; iv. 9, 10, 12. 14, p. 581 ; iv, 10, pp. 133, 255, 
256, 372. 621, 670; iv. 10, 11, p. 450; iv. 10. 11, 

14, p. 272; iv. 11, pp. 452, 579; iv. 12. p. 515; 

iv. 12, 13, 15, p. 607 ; iv. 12-16, p. 366; iv. 14, p. 
271 ; iv. 15, p. 621; iv. 16, p. 631 ; iv. 17, p. 695; 
iv. 18, p. 338. 

L THES.SALOKIANg L 1, jJp. 242. 610; i. 1-3, 
p. 329 ; i 1-10, p. 330 ; i. 2-10, p. 320 ; i. 2, 3. 6. 
6^, p. 289 ; i, 6, pp. 289. 327, m, 338, 695 ; i. 

8, pp. 286, 330 ; i 9, pp. 216, 289 ; i, 9, 10, p. 
342 ; i 10, pp. 330, 338, 727 ; ii 1, 2, p. 289 ; u. 
1-12, pp. 329, 332 ; ii. 2, pp. 280, 288 ; ii. 3, p. 
713 ; i£ 3-5, p. 122 ; ii. 3-6, p. 289 ; ii 4, pp. 
332, 652 ; ii. 5, p. 331 ; ii. 5, 7, 9, p. 276 ; ii. 5, 

9, 10, p. 331 ; ii. 6, p. 329 ; ii. 6, 9, p. 14 ; ii. 

7, pp. 45, 331 ; ii. 7, 11, p. 193 ; ii. 8, pp. 16, 
331 ; ii. 9, pp. 272, 285, 2S7, 290, 318, 338 ; ii 

II, p. 332 ; ii 12, pp. 291, 338 ; ii. 13-16, p. 329 ; 
u. 14, p. 289 ; ii. 14-16, pp, 321, 332 ; u. 15, p. 
135 ; u. 17, pp. 333, 318 ; ii. 17-iii. 10, p. 329 ; 

ii. 17-iii. 13, p. 333 ; ii. 18, pp. 292, 294, 3^, 711 ; 

ii. 19, pp. 339, 699; iii. 1, pp. 194, 715; iii 1- 

8, p. 3^ ; iii. 2, pp. 260, 312 : iii. 2, 6, p. 328 ; 
iii 4 , p. 289 ; iii. 4, 7, p. 315 ; iii. 5, p. 234, 333; 

iii. 10, pp. 272, 332 ; iii. 13, p. 339 ; iv. 1, p. 
601; iv. 1-8, pp. 334; iv. 3, p. 338; iv. 4, p. 
334 ; iv. 6, pp. 334, 694; iv. 7, p. 334; iv. 9, pp. 
694, 698; iv. 9, 10, p. 329 ; iv. 11, pp, 347, 694; 

iv. 11, 12, p. 335 ; iv. 13, p. 459 ; iv. 13-18, pp. 
329, 336 ; iv. 13-v. 11, p. 3^ ; iv. 14, p. 336; iv. 

15, pp. 118, 119, 339, 341 ; iv. 15-17, p. 342 ; iv. 

16, pp. 33, a&i 701 ; iv. 16, 17, p. 48; iv. 17, p. 
338, 34.5; iv. 17, 18. p. 733; v. 1, pp. 334. m. 


694, 698: V. 1, 2, 4, p. 336; v. 1-11, pp. 329, 
336; V. 3, p. 4-5; v. 4, p. 727; v. 5, 15, 16. p. 
838 ; V. 8, pp. 646, 652 ; v. 9, p. 346 ; v. 12, pp. 
838, 442, 749 ; v. 12-15, pp. 3^, 329, 337 ; v. 15, 
pp. 337, 338; v. 16-22, p. 329; v. 23, pp. 337, 
889 ; V. 28. 24, p. 329 ; v. 2528, p. 329 ; v. 26, p. 
609; V.27, p. V. 28, pp. 338, 610. 

II. Tsvrbalobians i. 1, p. 242; i 1, 2, 
p, 344; i. 2, p. 328; i. 8-12, pp. 845; 
L % p. 844; i. 4, 5, p. 289; t 5, p. 291 ; i. 9, 
p Mi i 11, p 345; i. 12, p. 662; ii., pp. 
842, 694; a. 1, p. 333; ii. 1, 2, p- 73^; il 
1, 8, p. 839 ; ii. 1-12, pp. 344, 346 ; il 2, 

g p. 841, 847? a. 3, 7, p. 694; u. 4, 5. p. 695; 

.6,7,pp, 291, 349; u. 8. p. 48; ii. 13 17, pp. 
844 . 84^ a. 14, p. 119; ui. 1. p. 338; iu. 1-5, 
p. 844 j at l-U, p. 847; at 4, 6, 10, 12, p. 847i 


ai. 5, p. 842 ; at 6, p 615 ; lu. 6-16, p. 344 ; lit 
8, pp. 14, 272, 318, 331, 332 ; iu. 8-tO, p. 289; 
ai. 11, pp 347, 695,698; iii. 1216, p. 347; lit 
13, p. 484; iii. 16, p. 844 ; iii. 17, p. 826 ; iii 17, 
18, pp. 344, Si7 ; iif. 18. p. 338, 

f. Timothy i 1, pp. 662, 748; 1 1, 2, p. 650; 

I. 2. 18. pp. 217, 259 ; i. 3, pp. 26t>. 616, 743, 
750, 751 ; i. 3, 4, p. 651 ; i. S-fl, p. 650 ; i. 4, pp. 
651, 747, 751 ; i. 6, p. 747 ; i. 7, p. 752 ; i. 7, 19, p. 
752 ; i. 8, p. 390; i. 8, 9, p. 651 ; i. 8-11, p. 651; i. 9, 
p. 466 ; i. 10, pp. 273, 743, 747, 748 ; i. 11, p. 617; i. 

II, pp. 42, 745; i. 12-17, p. 650; i. 12-20, 
p. 682 ; i. 13, p. 98; i. 15, pp. 663, 745, 746, 747; 
1. 16, pp. 42, 680 ; i. 17. p. 695 ; i. 18, pp. 261, 
262 ; i. 18 20, p. 650 ; i. 19, p. 748 ; i 20, pp. 401, 
616, 678 ; ii., p. 650 ; a. 1-7, p. 652 : ii. 2, p. 747 ; 

ii. 8, pp. 484, 748: u. 3-5, p. 662 ; ii. 3-6, p. 494 ; 

ii. 3, 7, p. 746 ; ii. 4, p. 494 ; ii 4-6, p. 745 ; ii. 
5. pp. 438, 496 ; ii. 7, p. 748 ; u. 8, pp. 653. 743 ; 
a. 8-15, p. 653 ; ii. 12-14, p. 751 ; ii. 11, p. 476 ; 
a. 15, pp. 390, 746 ; iii., pp. 75, 650, 75<) ; iii. 1, 
pp. 663, 747 ; iii. 1-7, pp. 654, 750 ; iii. 2, p. 246 ; 

iii. 3, pp. 417, 539 ; iii. 6, p. 273 ; iii. 8, p 331 ^ 

iii. 8-lo, p. ; iu. 8-13, p. 750 ; iii. 9, p. 748, 
iu. 11-13, p. 654 ; iii. 14, pp. 516, 750 ; iiL 14, 15, 
p. 746 ; iii. 14-16, p. 654 ; iii. 15, p. 750 ; iii. 16, 
pp. 114, 115, 620, 745, 747 ; iv., p. 650 ; iv. 1, 2, 
p. 346 ; iv. 1-3, p. 728 ; iv. 1-6, lo, 21, p. 748 ; iv. 
1-16, p. 055 ; iv. 2. pp. 273, 752 ; iv. 3, pp. 46, 
694 ; iv, 4, p. 751 ; iv. 7, p. 747 ; iv. 7, 8, p. 484 ; 

iv. 8, p. 273 ; iv. 9, p. 747 ; iv. 10, p. 748 ; iv. 12, 
pp. 260, 262 ; iv. 12-20, p. 516 ; iv . 14, pp. 261, 
262, 652, 749 ; v. 1, 2, p. 650 ; v. 1-16, p. 656 ; v. 
3-16, p. 650 ; v. 5, p. 272 ; v. 6, p. 6 >4; v. 11-14, 
p. 7.50 ; V. 13, p. 695 ; v. 14, p. 46, 890, 653 ; v. 
17 19, p. 750; v. 17-23, p. 657 ; v. 17-25, p. 6:0 ; 
V. 22, p. 749 ; v. 21, p. 662 ; v. 23, pp. 273, 746 ; 
V. 24, p. 94 ; vi., p. 650 ; vi. 1, p. 748 ; vi. 1, 2, 
p. 747 ; VL 1-16, p. 658 ; vi. 2, p. 3W ; vi. 3, p. 273 ; 
vt 3, 4, p. 747 ; vi. 4, p. 273 ; vi. 11, p. 747 ; vi. 12, 
pp. 261, 699; vi. 13. pp. 347, 062; vi. 14-16, p. 
108: vi. 15, 16, p.620; vi. 17-19. p. 658: vi. 19, 
pp. 654, 746 ; vi. 20, pp. 743, 747, 751 ; vi. 21, p. 
338. 


n. Timotht 1 1-5, p. 677 ; i 6, pp. 261, 262, 
655; t 6-12, p. 677 ; i. 9, p. 745 ; i. 10, p. 405 ; 
i. 11, 15 p. 745; t 13, pp. GU, 747, 749 ; i. 
13,14, p. 677 ; i. 15, pp. 669, 728; i 15 18, p 678 ; 

i. 16, 17, p. 670 ; i. 18, p. 667; a., p. 13: il. 1, 
p. 217 ; u. 1-6, 7, p. 678; a. 1-8, p. 680; u. 2, p. 
250 ; ii. 3, p. 600 ; a. 6, p. 699 ; u. 7-13, p. 678 ; 
u. 8, p. 119 ; ii- 10, p. 169; U. 11, pp. 663, 747 ; 
a 11-13, pp. 620-745 ; a. 14, p. 678: it 14-26, p. 
679 ; a. 16, pp. 680, 747; ii. 17, pp. 273, 652, 752 ; 

ii. 18, p. 751 ; it 19, pp. 10, 470 ; u. 21, pp, 491. 
404, 679, 747 ; a, 22, p, 260 ; ii. 24, pp. 831, 420; 

iii. 1, p. 666; iu. 1-7, pp. 613, 752; Ui. 1-9, p. 
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iii. 1, p. 666; iu. 1-7, pp. 613, 752; Ui. 1-9, p. 
728; Ui M7. p. 680; iii 2. p. 466; Ui. 2-6. lO, 
11, p. 695 ; lit 5, 12. p. 747; ui. 6, pp. 600. 751 ; 
iii 8, pp. 198, 701 ; at 10, p. 259; iU. 11, pp. 
217, 221, 259 ; iii. 13, pp 198, 865, 680 ; iii. 16. 
pp. 28. 663; iv. 1-8, p. 680; iv. 2, pp. 285, 680; 
IV. 3, pp. 278, 747; iv. 6, p. 73 1: iv 6 $eq., p. 
745 ; iv 6-8, p. 592 ; !▼. 7, pp. 208, 615, 652 ; ir. 
8 , pp. 498, ^ : iv. 9 , p. vHO ; iv. 9 , IS, p. 200; 

iv. ^21, pp. 676, 750; It. 9-22, p. 681; iv. 10, 
pp. 420. 621 ; iv. lO-U, p 581: iv. 11, pp. 194, 
255, 250, 271. 512 ; Iv. 12, p. 4Sfe ; iv. 13, pp. 2l, 
270; iv. 14, p. 652; iv. 16, pp. 92, 450, 670. 715 ; 
iv. 16-17, p. 742 ; iv. 17, pp. 373, 672 ; iv. 19, pp. 
317, 352, 450, 670; iv. 20, pp. 869, 423; iv. 21, 
p. 460; iv. 22, pp. 838, 658. 

TXTU«t l,pp. 279. 747; t 8, p. 748 i t 4. p. 
660; 1 6, pp. 285, 750; t 6-7, p. 750} L 5-9 p. 
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661j i.6,p. 655; !. 7, pp. 831,417.530; i.0,13. 
p. /47 ; i. 1ft, p. 747 ; i. 10, 14. pp. 743, 762 ; i. 
10-16, p. 662; 1. 11, 15. 16, p. 752 ; i. 12, p. 606; 
i. 13, p. 419; 1. 15, p. 745 ; li. 1, 8, p. 747 ; ii. 3. 
p. 662 ; U. p. 662 : ii. 9, p. 747 ; iL 10, 748 ; 
U. 11, pp. 494, 745; il ll-K p. 662; ii. 13, p. 
747 ; ii. 13, pp. 203, 638, 748 ; ii. 14, p. 484 ; iO. 
3, pp. 305, 745 ; iii. 3-7, p. 732; iii. 5. p. 748; 
iit 5-7, p. 663 ; iii. 8, p. 484 ; iU. 9, pp. 743, 
747, 752 ; iii. 12. pp. 668, 750 ; iii. 13, 14, p. 
862: iii. 15. pp. 838, 658. 

Philemon 1, 2, p. 607; 1, 24, p. 580 ; 2, p. 
600 ; 5, 9, p 628 ; 9. p 7 ; 10, pp. 19.3, 581 ; 10, 
12, p. 626 ; 11, pp. 629, 695, 698; 11, 18. p. 694; 
11, 20, pp. 629, 695: 12, p. 733; 13, p. 627 ; 19. 
pp. 8^, 415. 694; rp. 578, 691, 648 ; 23. p. 

621 ; 24, pp. 256, 271. 288. 872, 581, 670 ; 25, p. 
838. 

Hebrews i. 3, p. 638 ; L 13, p. 85 ; il. 2, p. 
92 ; ii. 8, p. 468 ; ii. 8, 14. p. 405 ; iii. 1, p. 188 ; 
iii. 4, p. 334 ; v. 8. p. 695 ; v. 14. pp. 337, 469 ; 
vi. 4-6, p. 362 ; vii. p. 392 ; vii. 9, 10, p. 477 ; 
▼ii. 18, p. 2 ; viiL 13, p. 154 ; ix. 5, p. 151 ; ix, 
25, p. 473 ; X. 1, p. 151 ; x 6, p. 490 ; x. 24, p. 254 ; 
X. pp. 845, 513 ; x. 33, p. 698 ; x. 87, p. 48 ; 
X. 38, p. 29; z. 39, p. 3^: xi. 1, p. 463; adi. 
1, p, 619; zii. 2, p. 464 ; xii. 4, p. 99; xiii. 21, p. 
267 ; xiii. 23, pp. 654, B'iS ; xiii. 25, p. 347. 
JxMES i. 1, pp. 65, 66. 243, 638 ; i. 4, p. 337 ; 

i. 6, p. 605 ; i. 11, pp. 396, 497 ; i. 17. p. 395 ; i. 
25, pp. 240, 425 ; ii. 5, p. 636 ; u. 7, pp. 169, 240 ; 

ii. 10. p. 482; u. 12, p.^; ii. 17, 24, p. 484 ; ii. 
24, pp. 132, 474 ; iv. 4-13, p. 469 ; iv. 15. p. 352; 
▼. 1-6, p. 469 ; V. 8, p. 48 ; v. 8, 9, p. 342 ; v. 

p. 409. 

I. Peter i. 1, pp. 66, 255, 269, 317 ; i. 3, 
p.740; i.3.4,p.47; i.5,7,p.740; i. 10, 11.484; i. 
12, p. 656; i. 14, p. 740; i, 20, p. 740; ii. 2, 
p. 119 ; ii. 8, p. 169 ; ii 4-8, p. 1 j ii, 5, p. 479 ; 


ii. 9, p. 740; ii. 11, p. 740 ; il. 16, p. 441 ; li 16^ 
17,p. 252; ii.21w<2.,p.42; U. 2< p. 2^2; iii 
4.p. 489; iii 7, pp. 3^ 740: iii. I8aeg..p.42i 
!▼. 5, p. 48; iv. 7, p. 342 ; iv. 11, pp. 433, 654; 
Iv. 13, 14, p. 476 ; iv. 16, pp. 168, 170 ; ▼. 2. p. 
760; V. 6, p. 619; v. 8, p. 672; v. 10, p. 740; 
V. 12, pp. 2i2, 256 ; ▼. 13, pp. 255, 256, 448; v. 
14, pp. 337. 509. 

II. Peter l 1, pp. 241, 662 ; L 5, p. 267; i 
10, 11, p. 484 ; ii. 1, p 225 ; ii. 1, 2, p. 738 ; ii 
4, p 701; ii. 10, p. ii. 22, p. 154; iii 3, 

p. 728 ; liL 7, p. 204 ; iii. 9, p. 494 ; iii 15, p. 

252 ; ui. 16, pp. 339, 483. 

I JOHN i. 1. pp.42, 172, 479 ; ii 18, p. 842 ; 
ii. 19. p. 516; ii 22, p 382; U. 24. p. 470; iv. 

1-3, p. 382; iF. 2, 3, p. 643 ; iv. 3. pp. 360, 728 ; 

iv. 10, p. 473 ; V. 4, p. 491 ; ▼. 12, p. 479; t. 19, 
p.646; V. 20, pp. 330, 479. 

H. John i. 1, p. 623. 

ILL John, 9, p. 338. 

Jude 4, pp. 266, 436, 662 ; 6, 14, p. 701; 
8, p. 613 ; 9, pp. 159, 336 ; 13, p. 466 ; 14. p. 
333. 

Bevelatioh i 13, p. 93 : i.-iii p. 263 ; ii 2. 
6. 9, 14, 15, 20, 34. p. 7^ ; ii. 6, p. 875 ; a ^ p. 
131, 516 ; ii. 6, 15, p. 75 ; a 9. p. 79 ; li K p. 
379; ii. 14, 20-22, p. 613 ; a 20, p. 131 : a 24^ 
pp. 243. 386 ; iii. 9, pp. 79, 131, 723 ; ia 14, p. 
607, 612 , uL 15, p. 621 ; iii, 21, p. 612 ; iv. 3, p. 
110 ; V. 9, p. 7^ ; vi 1, p. 57 ; va 9, p. 7^ | 
vii 15, p. 79 ; i*. 17, p. llO ; xi. 19, p. 79 ; xiii 
p. 728 ; xiii. 18, p. 349 ; xiv, 4, p. 45 ; xiv. 13, p. 
94 ; xiv. 14, p. 93 ; xv. 3, p. 620 • xva 6, p. 
635 : xvii. 10, 11, p. 727 ; xviii. 12, 13, p. 355 ; 
xviii. 18, p. 625 ; xix. 1-4, p. 615 ; zix. 10, p. 
4 : zix. p. ; xxi. 4, p. 494 ; xzi. 5, p. 651: 
xxi 11, p. 600 ; xxi. 14, pp. 1, 679 ; xru. 8, p. 
494 ; xxa 6, p. 651 ; xxii. 15, p. 601 ; xxa 20, 
p. 312. 
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